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VII. 


THE    LAST   THREE    EPISTLES    OF    PAUL. 

S  33.  THE  FACTS  PEESUPPOSED  IN  THE  SECOND 

EPISTLE  TO  TIMOTHY. 

It  seems  best  to  consider  the  Second  Epistle  first,  because 
it  records  more  tangible  facts  than  do  either  1  Tim.  or 
Titus,  and  because  it  is  natural  to  attempt  to  establish 
an  historical  connection  between  this  letter,  which  was 
written  in  prison,  and  the  four  letters  which  have  just 
been  investigated. 

When  it  was  written  Paul  had  been  for  some  time  in 
chains  (L  8,  16,  iL  9)  and  in  Kome  (L  17).  The  primary 
cause  of  this  imprisonment  was  his  fulfilment  of  his  apos- 
tolic calling  (L  12).  His  situation,  however,  is  essentially 
different  from  that  which  obtained  when  Ephesians,  Colos* 
sians.  and  Philemon,  and  even  Philippians,  were  written. 
When  he  comforts  himself  and  his  friend  regarding  his 
present  captivity  by  remarking  that  the  word  of  God  is 
not  bound,  but  can  and  must  continue  its  course  (ii.  9), 
he  does  not  refer  at  all  to  his  own  preaching  activity  as 
if  it  were  practically  unhindered  by  his  captivity ;  for  this 

vol.  IL  X 
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remark  stands  at  the  close  of  an  exhortation  to  Timothy, 
not  only  to  continue  to  preach  the  gospel  unweariedly 
as  Paul  had  done,  but  also  to  make  provision  for  the 
further  propagation  of  this  preaching  through  other  trust- 
worthy teachers  (ii.  1-8).  It  is  primarily  because  Paul 
himself  is  unable  longer  to  preach,  and  because  he  will 
never  be  able  to  resume  his  preaching,  that  Timothy  is 
urged  to  carry  on  the  work  with  even  greater  zeal  than 
heretofore  (iv.  1-8).  The  other  notices  regarding  Paul's 
condition  at  the  time  also  indicate  that  when  2  Tim.  was 
written,  preaching  activity  on  his  part  was  practically 
impossible.  He  is  bound  with  chains  like  a  criminal 
(ii  9).  A  certain  Onesiphorus  from  Asia  Minor,  who 
went  to  Rome  to  visit  the  imprisoned  apostle  and  to 
alleviate  his  condition,  had  difficulty  in  reaching  him.  It 
required  great  devotion  on  Onesiphorus'  part  even  to 
ascertain  Paul's  whereabouts,  and  unflinching  courage, 
when  he  had  found  him,  to  visit  him  repeatedly,  and  to 
minister  to  his  wants  (n.  1).  For  some  time  at  least 
intercourse  between  Paul  and  the  other  Christians  in 
Rome  must  have  been  broken  off.  Probably  one  result  of 
Onesiphorus'  self-sacrifice  in  seeking  him,  and  placing  his 
personal  services  or  his  means  at  the  apostle's  disposal, 
was  the  restoration  of  communication  between  Paul  and 
his  friends  by  letter  and  by  personal  intercourse  (n.  1). 
Luke  is  with  him  constantly  (iv.  11).  He  had  been  able 
some  time  before  to  send  Tychicus  to  Ephesus  (iv.  12). 
He  is  able  to  convey  the  greetings  of  certain  Roman 
Christians,  and  formally  to  extend  those  of  all  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  place  where  he  was  (iv.  21,  n.  2).  Paul 
seems  to  have  no  doubt  as  to  his  ability  to  receive  the  visit 
and  to  accept  the  services  of  Timothy  and  Mark,  if  they 
reach  Rome  in  time  (iv.  9,11,21).  The  isolation,  therefore, 
in  which  Onesiphorus  had  found  Paul  was  relieved,  but 
his  personal  condition,  however,  remained  essentially  the 
same.     It  was  such  that  his  friends  near  and  far  were 
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tempted  to  break  off  and  to  deny  their  relations  with  him. 
Demas,  who  in  Col.  iv.  14,  Philem.  24,  is  mentioned  with 
the  fjEdthfal  Luke  as  a  fellow-labourer  of  Paul's  in  Rome,  has 
BOW  through  love  of  the  world  deserted  the  apostle  and 
gone  to  Thessalonica  (iv.  10).  Even  Timothy  needs  to  be 
eamestly  exhorted  not  to  be  ashamed  through  cowardice 
of  the  testimony  of  the  gospel  or  even  of  the  imprisoned 
apostle,  but,  following  his  teacher's  example  with  strength 
and  love,  to  endure  the  sufferings  which  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  and  his  relation  to  the  apostle  might  bring 
upon  him  (i.  8,  cf.  i.  7,  12,  ii.  3,  12,  iii.  10-12,  iv.  5). 
Inasmuch  as  Onesiphorus,  who  meanwhile  had  died,  is 
evidently  held  up  to  Timothy  as  a  model  in  this  regard 
(i  16-18,  n.  1),  mention  of  the  conduct  of  certain  persons 
in  the  province  of  Asia,  with  which  Timothy  was  famiUar 
(L  15),  can  only  be  designed  as  a  terrible  warning.  Paul 
charged,  naturally  not  all  the  Christians  in  Asia,  but  all 
of  the  group  known  to  Timothy,  as  that  of  Phygelus  and 
Hermogenes,  with  having  turned  away  from  him  and 
having  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  From 
the  context  it  is  clear  that  here,  as  in  the  preceding 
exhortation  to  Timothy,  and  the  praise  of  Onesiphorus 
which  follows,  the  reference  is  to  relations  with  the 
apostle,  who  at  the  time  was  in  close  confinement  and 
serious  danger.  But  we  would  have  to  know  what 
Timothy  knew  (oJ&s9,  i.  15),  in  order  to  state  what 
occasion  Phygelus,  Hermogenes,  and  their  friends  had  for 
either  acknowledging  or  denying  their  relationship  with 
Paul ;  and  in  order  to  say  whether  their  unworthy  conduct 
was  due,  as  in  Timothy's  case,  to  lack  of  courage,  or,  as  in 
Demas'  case,  to  love  of  the  world  and  desire  to  escape 
suffering,  or  whether  their  renunciation  of  Paul  was  the 
outcome  of  differences  of  opinion  of  a  more  serious  character 
and  of  long  standing  (n.  3).  However,  from  what  has 
been  said  this  much  is  certain,  namely,  that  Paul  had  been 
for  some  time  in  prison,  which  at  first  had  cut  him  off 
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from  all  communication  with  the  outside  world,  and  finally 
was  considered  so  dangerous  that  all  his  Mends  not  ab- 
solutely trustworthy  deemed  it  advisable  to  sever  their 
connections  with  him  lest  they  should  become  involved  in 
his  fate.  This  condition  had  apparently  existed  for  several 
months,  since  it  had  not  only  worked  this  efiect  upon  the 
feelings  of  Christians  as  far  away  as  Asia,  but  the  apostle 
in  Rome  had  also  been  informed  of  the  same,  possibly  by 
Onesiphorus. 

Diflference  of  condition  greater  than  that  between  the  one 
described  in  Philippians  and  that  which  meets  us  in  2  Tim. 
can  scarcely  be  imagined.  In  the  former  letter  the  state 
and  progress  of  Paul's  trial  gave  new  courage  to  all  the 
Christians  gathered  about  the  imprisoned  apostle  to  pro- 
claim their  faith ;  and  even  those  who  had  little  kindly  feel* 
ing  toward  him  were  making  abundant  use  of  the  favour 
shown  the  gospel  through  the  trial  of  its  foremost  preacher 
(vol.  i.  542  f.).  In  2  Tim.  nearly  all  of  Paul's  friends 
are  withdrawing  in  fear.  Even  a  person  like  Timothy, 
whom  Paul  praises  so  highly  in  Phil.  ii.  20,  is  tempted  in 
a  cowardly  manner  to  desert  the  apostle,  and  in  so  doing  to 
forsake  his  calling.  Just  as  striking  is  the  contrast  between 
PhiUppians  and  2  Tim.  as  to  Paul's  judgment  concerning 
his  present  situation  and  his  forecast  of  the  future.  Then 
he  thought  it  certain  that  the  trial  which  so  far  had  pro- 
ceeded favourably  to  him  would  soon  end  in  his  acquittal. 
Now  he  is  just  as  certain  that  his  present  imprisonment 
can  only  tenninate  with  his  martyrdom.  Using  the  Bame 
figure  that  he  had  then  used  to  describe  the  violent  death 
which  he  thought  he  was  destined  to  meet  after  a  period 
of  liberty  and  of  new  and  varied  labours  (PhiL  ii.  17 ; 
vol.  i.  456),  he  now  writes  (iv.  6) :  "I  am  now  being 
poured  out  as  a  drink-offering."  He  is  no  longer  in  the 
midst  of  a  heated  and  restless  conflict  (Phil,  i  27,  30, 
iii.  12-14);  he  has  ended  this  conflict  and  has  run  his 
course  (iv.  7,  c£  Acts  xx.  24).     All  that  remains  now  is 
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for  him  to  receive  the  victor's  crown,  which  is  ready  in 
the  hands  of  the  righteous  judge  to  be  placed  upon  his 
head  in  the  day  of  judgment  (iv.  8).     He  seems  to  expect 
that  the  decisive  day  will  or  may  possibly  be  postponed 
for  several  months.     If  upon  the  reception  of  this  letter 
Timothy  sets  out  at  once  upon  the  long  journey  to  Rome 
and  reaches  his  destination  before  the  beginning  of  winter 
(iv.  9,  21),  probably  he  will  find  the  apostle  still  alive,  and 
the  latter  may  be  able  for  some  time  yet  to  make  use  of 
the  artides  which  Timothy  is  insteucid  to  bring  (iv.  13). 
Any  permanent  change,  however,  in  his  present  condition 
seems  to  be  out  of  the  range  of  possibility.     For  the  brief 
span  of  earthly  life  that  remains  he  relies  also  upon  the 
protection  of  his  Lord ;  the  only  deliverance,  however, 
&om  the  evil  of  this  world  which  he  expects  at  the  hands 
of  Christ  is  a  translation  into  His  kingdom  above  (iv.  18). 
It  is  on  account  of  the  near  approach  of  his  martyr- 
dom that  Paul  exhorts  Timothy  so  earnestly  to  be  unre- 
mitting in  his  efforts  to  preach  the  gospel  (iv.  1-5  and  iv. 
6-8).     Exercising  all  the  powers  that  he  has,  Timothy  is 
to  fill  the  place  of  the  departing  apostle.     Mindful  of  the 
future,  when  Paul  wiU  be  no  longer  alive,  Timothy  is  to 
bear  ki  mind  his  own  calling  (ii.  17,  iii.  1-9,  iv.  3),  and 
to  see  to  it  that  in  his  own  time  and  afterwards  there 
shaU  not  be  lacking  other  faithful  representatives  of  the 
doctrine  which  he  has  received  from  his  teacher,  also  men 
to  take  his  own  place  when  he  is  gone  (ii.  2).     In  view  of 
the  fact  that,  during  the  hasty  journey  to  Rome  upon 
which  presumably  he  would  set  out  as  soon  as  possible 
after  receiving  the  letter,  Timothy  could  not  very  well 
have  acted  upon  the  exhortations  to  be  found  in  2  Tim. 
L  6-iv.  5,  which  form  the  main  contents  of  the  letter,  it 
is  clear  that  Paul  was  by  no  means  certain  that  Timothy 
would  find  him  still  alive.     It  may  have  been  his  desire 
to  cheer  this  discouraged  disciple  that  kept  Paul  from 
mentioning  expressly  the  possibility  of  his  demise  before 
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his  arrival.  But  the  letter  which  he  writes  is  of  the 
character  of  a  last  testament.  In  case  of  his  death  before 
Timothy's  arrival,  this  " beloved  child"  (i.  2)  of  his  is  not 
to  be  left  without  a  solemn,  affecting,  written  statement 
of  the  last  will  of  his  spiritual  father.  It  is  this  peculi- 
arity of  the  letter  and  the  imminence  of  the  apostle's 
death  which  leads  him  more  than  once  to  reflect  upon  his 
own  past  and  that  of  his  disciple.  Just  as  Paul  regards 
his  own  Christian  piety  as  an  inheritance  from  his  Pharisaic 
forefathers,  so  does  he  consider  Timothy's  faith  to  be  an 
inheritance  from  his  Jewish  mother  and  grandmother  (n.  4). 
Timothy  is  reminded  of  the  fact  that,  from  his  earliest 
youth,  long  before  he  came  into  contact  with  Paul  and  the 
gospel,  he  had  been  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  by  his  pious  mother  (iii.  15).  He  is  reminded 
also  of  his  conversion,  his  instruction  by  Paul,  and  his  con- 
fession made  before  the  assembled  congregation  at  the  time 
of  his  baptism  (ii.  2,  cf.  1  Tim.  vi.  12),  also  of  his  dedication 
to  missionary  service  by  the  laying  on  of  the  apostle's  hands 
(n.  5),  and  of  the  long  series  of  years  during  which  he 
had  shared  Paul's  labours  and  sufferings  (iii.  10),  special 
mention  being  made  of  the  persecutions  which  Paul  had 
endured  at  the  time  of  Timothy's  conversion  in  Lystra, 
Timothy's  native  city,  and  shortly  before  at  Iconium,  and 
Antioch  in  Pisidia  (iii.  11,  cf.  Acts  xiii.  50,  xiv.  5,  19). 
In  this  retrospect  is  to  be  included  not  only  passages 
like  i.  15-18,  where  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  contents 
were  known  to  Timothy,  but  also  such  a  passage  as  iv. 
16f.  That  this  latter  passage  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
statement  of  ^  new  fact  is  clear  from  the  lack  of  concrete 
and  definite  expressions,  the  somewhat  figurative  character 
of  the  language,  and  the  rhetorical  quality  of  the  style, 
which  is  strikingly  unlike  that  of  the  short  notices  and 
business  directions  that  precede  (iv.  9-15)  and  follow 
(iv.  19-22).  The  only  related  passage  is  iv.  18.  Just 
before  concluding  the  letter  with  a  statement  of  the  only 
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thing  whicli  in  existing  circumstances  he  could  hope  for 
from  the  Lord,  Paul  himself  recalls  and  reminds  Timothy 
of  an  earner  occasion  when  he  had  been  in  similar  danger. 
In  his  first  defence  no  one  had  stood  by  him,  but  all 
those  who  might  have  given  him  aid  left  him.  Paul  does 
not  consider  this  conduct  praiseworthy,  nevertheless  he 
does  not  threaten  his  enemy  with  divine  judgment,  as  in 
the  verse  just  preceding  (iv.  14).  On  the  other  hand, 
speaking  in  a  tone  strikingly  different  from  that  which 
characterises  other  remarks  apparently  similar  (i.  15,  iv. 
10),  he  attributes  this  desertion  to  weakness,  and  prays 
God  to  forgive  his  friends.  This  incident  is  mentioned 
primarily  in  order  to  exalt  the  faithfulness  of  the  Lord 
in  contrast  to  the  untrustworthiness  of  men  (cf.  ii.  13). 
The  Lord  alone  stood  by  him  then  and  strengthened  him, 
and  he  was  delivered  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion. 
Because  of  the  use  of  this  figurative  language  it  is  not  to 
be  assumed  that  some  definite  person  is  referred  to  who 
might  be  compared  to  a  lion,  as  the  emperor  Nero  or  the 
prcefectus  prcBtoriiy  who  represented  the  latter  as  judge, 
or  Satan  (n.  6).  It  means  rather  that  at  that  time,  by 
reason  of  the  help  which  the  Lord  supplied  him  in  his 
defence  before  the  court,  Paul  was  delivered  out  of  ex- 
treme danger.  This  proves  that  by  frpfoTV)  airoKoyla  cannot 
be  meant  the  first  stage  of  a  legal  proceeding  still  in 
progress  when  this  letter  was  written.  If  after  such  an 
avoKoyia  Paul  continued  in  prison  imder  charges,  particu- 
larly in  the  severe  imprisonment  and  the  hopeless  condi- 
tion in  which  he  was  at  the  time  of  2  Tim.  and  had  been 
for  some  months  preceding,  then  the  words  /cai  ipvadriv 
U  oTOfiMTo^  XiovTos  arc  meaningless.  No  matter  how  suc- 
oessfolly,  with  the  Lord's  help,  he  had  defended  himself 
in  a  first  hearing,  and  no  matter  how  strong  the  expecta- 
tion of  an  acquittal  aroused  by  it  in  himself  and  others 
may  have  been,  if,  now,  he  were  languishing  in  a  dungeon 
with    the  definite  expectation  of  being  executed  as  a 
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crimiBal,  he  had  not  been  delivered  ont  of  the  mouth  of  a 
lion,  but  only  painfully  disillusioned.  Hence  the  first 
airoT^oyia  must  refer  to  a  defence  which  Paul  had  made  at 
an  earlier  trial,  which  by  reason  of  his  successful  defence 
had  ended  in  his  acquittal  and  actual  release.  Conse- 
quently it  could  not  have  been  his  defence  before  Festus 
and  Agrippa  (Acts  xxv.  1-xxvi.  31),  nor  a  defence  before 
the  imperial  court  at  Bome,  which  left  him  under  arrest 
and  increased  his  hardships,  as  these  are  described  in 
2  Tim.  and  in  no  other  of  the  captivity  letters. 

The  same  conclusion  follows,  if  possible  with  even 
greater  certainty,  from  a  consideration  of  the  purpose  of 
his  deliverance  stated  in  iv.  17.  In  standing  by  him  and 
strengthening  him  in  that  trial  which  ended  in  his  deliver- 
ance  from  extreme  danger,  the  Lord  designed,  so  the 
apostle  thinks,  that  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  should 
be  carried  to  its  completion,  so  that  all  peoples  should 
hear  it.  At  the  time  of  this  defence  this  purpose  had 
by  no  means  been  accomplished,  either  by  Paul  or  by 
other  missionaries.  That,  however,  it  would  necessarily 
be  accomplished,  Paul  and  every  other  Christian,  on  the 
strength  of  the  promise  of  Jesus,  fully  believed.  The 
only  question  was  by  whom.  If  Paul  succumbed  in  the 
trial,  and  was  devoured  by  the  lion,  then  it  must  be 
accomplished  by  others  after  his  death.  But  in  order 
that  it  might  be  accomplished  by  Paul — ^by  him  and  not 
by  someone  else,  as  shown  by  the  strong  emphasis  upon 
the  Bi  ifiov — ^the  Lord  had  stood  by  him,  and  enabled  him 
successfully  to  defend  himself;  and  in  order  that  this 
purpose  might  be  actually  accomplished,  he  had  been  saved 
out  of  the  lion's  jaws.  It  is  very  evident  that  nothing 
which  followed  upon  his  deliverance  from  the  fanaticism 
of  the  Jews,  through  his  appeal  to  Csesar  (Acts  xxv.  II), 
is  in  any  degree  commensurate  with  the  divine  purpose 
here  indicated.  As  a  result  of  that  deliverance  he  had 
been  sent  a  prisoner  to  Rome ;  and  it  is  possible  that  his 
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skilfiil  defence  before  Festus  and  Agrippa,  and  the  report 
of  it  which  Festus  made  (Acts  xxv.  26,  zxvi.  31),  con- 
tributed much  to  his  comparative  freedom  in  Rome,  and 
his  unhindered  preaching  of  the  gospel  for  two  years. 
But  through  that  preaching  no  nation  heard  the  gospel 
which  had  not  heard  it  before.  To  the  mixed  populace  of 
Rome,  which  Paul  looks  upon  as  an  SOpo^  *Pa)/iaiwf  (vol.  i. 
373,  n.  3),  the  gospel  had  already  been  brought  at  the  time 
when  Romans  was  written.  This  is  even  more  true  if,  some 
time  subsequent  to  the  writing  of  PhUippians,  in  conse- 
quence of  Ids  powerful  defence  before  the  imperial  court, 
Paul  was  permitted  to  resume  the  work  in  Rome  which 
he  had  carried  on  during  the  two  years  prior  to  the  writing 
of  Philippians,  and  which  had  been  broken  off.  Unless  he 
did  more  than  obtain  through  his  labours  "  some  fruit " 
in  Rome  (Roul  i.  13  ;  vol.  i.  373,  u.  3),  where  a  Christian 
Church  had  long  existed,  and  where  numerous  independ- 
ent missionaries  were  at  work  (Col.  iv.  11 ;  Phil.  i.  14-18  ; 
voL  L  441,  543),  he  could  not  claim  to  have  completed 
the  Cihristian  preaching.  Rome  was  not  the  end  of  the 
world,  nor  the  goal  of  the  missionary  plans  which  had  been 
in  Paul's  mind  for  so  many  years.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
could  not,  at  the  time  when  2  Tim.  was  written,  have 
thought  that  the  great  purpose  which  the  Lord  had  in 
view  when  He  stood  by  him  in  the  first  defence,  namely, 
the  spreading  of  the  gospel  to  all  peoples  by  Paul,  was 
yet  to  be  fulfilled.  For  now  all  that  he  expects  from  the 
Lord  is  a  blessed  death  (iv.  18).  He  has  just  said 
(iv.  7),  and  everywhere  the  tone  of  the  letter  implies, 
that  his  course  is  ended.  Since,  now,  a  pious  man  could 
not  ascribe  to  the  Lord  a  purpose  which  neither  had  been 
realised  in  the  past  nor  in  his  judgment  could  be  realised 
in  the  future,  it  follows  that  the  purpose  for  which  Christ 
bsd  BO  powerfully  sustained  him  in  the  earlier  trial  had 
been  accomplished.  Subsequent  to  the  successful  issue  of 
hh  trial  and  his  acquittal,  Paul  had  resumed  his  mission- 
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ary  work,  and  had  preached  the  gospel  in  regions  where 
heretofore  it  had  not  been  preached,  either  by  himself 
or  by  other  missionaries. 

A  similar  conclusion  follows  from  iv.  7.  When  Phil- 
ippians  was  written,  Paul  was  full  of  energy  and  of  the 
thought  of  progress,  not  only  as  regards  his  own  moral  and 
religious  life  (Phil.  iii.  12-14),  but  also  with  reference  to 
his  work ;  and  one  reason  why  he  believed  he  would  be 
acquitted  in  the  trial  then  in  progress,  and  begin  his 
course  anew,  was  his  knowledge  that  the  cause  of  the 
gospel  demanded  a  continuance  of  his  life  and  his  farther 
labours  (vol.  i.  541,.  545).  Now  his  course  is  ended. 
Just  as  his  statements  in  Philippians  were  not  due  to  any 
specially  joyous  mood,  so  it  is  impossible  to  explain  those 
in  2  Tim.  as  due  to  a  discouraged  and  gloomy  state  of  mind. 
Indeed,  the  whole  tone  of  2  Tim.  gives  an  opposite  impres- 
sion.  While  Paul  does  write  with  deep  feeling,  it  is  a 
feeling  which  uplifts  him,  and  is  designed  to  enhearten  with 
him  the  discouraged  Timothy.  The  great  difference  be- 
tween the  two  letters  in  their  outlook  upon  the  past  and 
future  is  due,  not  to  feeling,  but  to  fact.  Now,  from  Rom. 
XV.  15-29  we  know  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  58 
Paul  felt  that  his  work  in  the  regions  about  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  was  done,  and  it  was  under  the 
influence  of  this  feeling  that  he  entertained  the  purpose 
and  hope  of  carrying  out  a  plan  which  he  had  had  in  mind 
for  some  years,  namely,  of  continuing  his  work  west  of  the 
Adriatic.  Rome  was  to  be  only  a  stopping  point  on  the 
way  ;  the  goal  which  he  had  primarily  in  mind  was  Spain 
(Rom.  XV.  24,  28).  How  could  Paul  say  that  he  had 
finished  his  course  if  he  had  remained  continuously  in 
Rome,  where  he  is  now  about  to  be  executed  t  If  Paul 
wrote  both  Rom.  xv.  and  2  Tim.  iv.,  then  from  2  Tim. 
iv.  7  it  may  be  certainly  concluded  that  Paul  regained  his 
liberty  as  he  expected  when  he  wrote  Philippians,  and 
visited,  among  other  places,  Spain. 
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The  language  in  which  Paul  describes  the   purpose 
which  the  Lord  had  in  standing  by  him  in  his  earlier  trial, 
which  purpose,  as  we  have  seen,  had  actually  been  accom- 
plished in  the  interval  between  his  trials  (iv.  17),  seems 
somewhat  exaggerated.     It  is  to  be  judged,  however,  in 
comparison  with  Paul's  language  elsewhere,  and  by  that 
of  his  contemporaries.     It  was  considered  that  the  gospel 
had  been  preached  to  a  people  or  a  country  when  it  had 
been  received  in  a  number  of  places,  and  Churches  had 
been  organised  (n.  7).     Thus,  for  example,  in  the  year  58 
Paul  felt  that  there  was  no  farther  room  for  missionary 
work  (at  least  for  missionary  work  of  the  kind  that  he  was 
specially  commissioned  to  do,  namely,  the  laying  of  the 
foundations)  in  aU  the  region  from  Jerusalem  to  lUyricum 
(Rom.  XV.  19, 23).    There  is  no  consideration  of  the  regions 
lying  inland  from  the  civilised  countries  along  the  coast, 
nor  of  barbarians  outside  of  the  Boman  empire,  it  evi- 
dently being  taken  for  granted  that  the  work  of  preaching 
the  gospel  in  these  vast  regions,  as  yet  very  little  known, 
should  fall  to  the  Churches  that  had  been  organised  in  the 
more  civilised  provinces.     It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  as  is  indicated  by  the  letters  to  the  Churches  in  the 
province  of  Asia,  Paul  regarded  as  his  own  the  work  done 
from  centres  where  he  laboured  by  helpers  associated  with 
him,  considering  the  Churches  thus  organised  as  under 
his  jurisdiction  (vol.  i.  449,  n.  3).      This  throws  light 
upon  the  statement  in  2  Tim.  iv.  10,  that  Titus  at  that 
time  had  gone  to  Dalmatia,  and  a  certain  Crescens  to 
Gaol  (n.  8).    There  is  no  indication  that  they,  like  Demas, 
had  deserted  the  apostle  and  sought  safety  for  themselves ; 
or  that,  like  Tychicus,  they  had  been  sent  by  the  apostle 
open  some  special  errand  (iv.  10a,  12).     In  either  case 
it  would  be  a  question   why  they  went   to  these  par- 
ticalar  countries,  with  which,  so  &r  as  we  know,  Paul, 
op  to  this  time,  had  never  had  anything  to  do.      The 
probability  is  that  Titus,  who  had  long  been  associated 
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with  Paul  (Gal.  ii.  3),  who,  as  his  commissioner,  had 
executed  difficult  offices  in  Corinth  (2  Cor.  vii.-ix. ;  vol.  i. 
308  ff.,  329  £),  and  who,  as  we  shall  see,  not  very  long 
before  2  Tim.  was  written  had  completed  some  missionary 
work  in  Crete  that  had  been  begun  by  others,  had  gone 
as  a  missionary  and  as  Paul's  representative  and  helper  to 
Dalmatia.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  unknown  Crescens 
went  for  a  similar  purpose  to  Gaul.  If,  by  this  means, 
beginnings  of  Church  organisations  had  been  made  west- 
ward, north-westward,  and  north-eastward  from  Rome,  in 
Spain  by  Paul  himself,  in  Gaul  by  Crescens,  in  Dalmatia 
by  Titus,  then,  in  reality,  the  missionary  map  had  been 
very  much  changed  since  Paul's  first  defence.  Mention  is 
made  of  these  facts  in  a  purely  incidental  way,  without 
any  intention  on  the  writer's  part  of  giving  his  readers 
information.  Consequently  to  us  they  lack  in  clearness. 
To  attempt  from  such  incidental  hints  to  estimate  what 
actual  events  lie  behind  the  sonorous  words  of  2  Tim. 
iv.  17  would  be  presumptuous.  The  omission,  for  ex- 
ample, of  any  reference  to  preaching  in  the  province  of 
AMca  is  less  strange  than  the  failure  to  mention  Alex- 
andria and  Egypt  in  Rom.  xv.  19,  23,  although,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  Paul  never  visited  these 
.places  (vol.  i.  377,  n.  11).  We  know  enough,  possibly, 
to  render  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  17  intelligible,  but  by  no  means 
enough  to  test  the  passage  by  actual  history. 

By  " apology"  in  2  Tim.  iv.  16  (c£  Phil.  i.  7,  16)  is  to 
be  understood  not  a  single  hearing  nor  a  single  speech  of 
defence  made  at  this  hearing,  as  distinct  from  subsequent 
hearings  and  speeches  in  the  course  of  the  same  trial,  but 
an  entire  legal  defence  made  at  an  earlier  trial,  now  ended, 
and  to  be  distinguished  from  the  trial  in  which  Paul  was 
involved  at  the  time  when  2  Tim.  was  written.  What 
Paul  says  in  this  letter  about  the  conduct  of  his  friends 
at  the  time  of  his  first  defence  does  not  contradict  what 
is  said  in  Philippians.     The  joyful  and  courageous  state 
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of  mind  which  at  that  time  had  taken  possession  of  those 
ahout  Paul  (Phil.  i.  12-18 ;  vol.  i.  542)  was  only  the 
lesolt  of  a  fiavourable  turn  which,  contrary  to  expectation, 
his  trial  had  recently  taken  because  of  his  successful  self- 
defence.  When  the  trial  began  and  Paul  was  deprived  of 
the  liberty  which  he  had  enjoyed  for  two  years,  the  mood 
of  the  Christians  in  Rome  must  have  been  very  different. 
From  Philippians  we  learn  something  of  the  apprehensive 
reports  which  reached  the  Philippian  Christians  from  Rome. 
Furthermore,  it  would  have  defeated  the  purpose  of  Phil- 
ippians had  Paul,  instead  of  emphasising  the  favourable 
aspects  of  his  trial,  and  the  hope  of  release,  which  condi- 
tions at  the  time  justified  him  in  entertaining,  complained 
that,  at  the  decisive  moment,  which  now  fortunately  was 
past,  no  one  of  his  friends  had  had  the  courage  to  take 
sides  with  him  before  the  court,  either  as  a  witness  for 
him  or  as  his  advocate.  This  weakness  he  forgave  at 
the  time,  as  he  confesses  in  2  Tim.  iv.  16.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  indication  that  any  of  his  friends  had 
contributed  aught  to  the  successful  progress  of  his  trial 
(Phil  i  12  £ ).  He  and  he  alone  seems  at  that  time  to  have 
represented  his  own  cause  and  that  of  the  gospel  before 
the  court  (Phil.  i.  7,  16);  while,  for  the  final  decision  of 
the  court,  which  he  still  awaits,  and  in  the  further  hear- 
ings necessary  to  this  end,  he  depends  only  upon  the 
petitions  of  his  fellow-Christians  and  the  fact  that  the 

.  Holy  Spirit  will  put  the  right  words  into  his  mouth  (Phil. 
L  19 ;  voL  i  544).  This  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
retrospect  in  2  Tim.  iv.  16  f.  Considering  the  trial  as  a 
whole,  Paul  can  say,  "  The  Lord  alone  stood  by  me,  and 
strengthened  me ;  and  so  I  was  delivered  out  of  the  lion's 
montL''  If  2  Tim.  is  genuine,  it  follows  that  the  im- 
prisonment in  which  Paul  found  himself  at  the  time  when 
it  was  written  was  not  a  continuance  of  that  during  which 
Epbe^BDS,  Colossians,  and  Philemon,  and,  somewhat  later, 

Philippians   were  written,   so  that    the    expectation  so 


^  ■-' 
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strongly  expressed  in  Philippians  must  have  been  realised, 
and  that  after  the  ensuing  acquittal  by  the  imperial  court, 
he  had  used  his  regained  freedom,  among  other  things, 
to  resume  his  missionary  labour,  and  in  carrying  out  his 
original  plan  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the  West. 

During  this  interval  Paul  was  also  in  the  East,  as  he 
expected  to  be  when  he  wrote  Philippians  (Phil.  i.  25  f., 
ii.  24).  If  it  be  clear  both  from  the  connection  and  tone 
of  iv.  9-13  and  iv.  19-21  that  the  facts  here  mentioned 
were  not  already  familiar  to  Timothy,  but  that  the  com- 
munications and  reports  were  quite  as  new  to  him  as 
were  the  accompanying  instructions,  then  special  import- 
ance attaches  to  the  notice  that  Paul  had  left  Trophimus 
behind  in  Miletus  sick  (n.  9).  This  man,  who  was  an 
Ephesian,  had  accompanied  Paul  upon  the  journey  from 
Macedonia  through  Miletus  to  Jerusalem,  which  ended 
with  the  apostle's  arrest,  and  had  reached  Jerusalem 
with  him  (Acts  xx.  4,  15-38,  xxi.  29);  so  that  on  this 
journey  he  could  not  have  been  left  behind  at  Miletus 
sick.  Even  if,  on  this  point,  the  account  in  Acts,  which 
in  other  respects  is  credible  enough,  be  considered  entirely 
untrustworthy,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  understand  how, 
five  years  later,  Paul  could  communicate  this  as  a  piece  of 
news  to  Timothy,  who/^^  had  accompanied  the  apostle 
on  this  journey,  and  haa  since  resided  with  him  in  Rome 
(Col.  i.  1 ;  Philem.  1 ;  Phil.  i.  1,  ii.  19-23).  We  therefore 
assume  that,  after  he  was  set  at  liberty  from  his  Roman 
imprisonment,  and  not  very  long  before  2  Tim.  was 
written,  Paul  must  have  been  with  Trophimus  at  Miletus. 
From  the  close  connection  between  this  communication 
and  the  statement  that  Erastus  remained  in  Corinth, 
it  is  necessary  also  to  assume  that  on  this  same  journey 
Paul  touched  at  Corinth,  being  accompanied  as  far  as  this 
point  by  Erastus,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Rom.  xvL  g>i 
was  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Corinth,  and,  from  Acts  xix.  22, 
a  temporary  helper  of  the  apostle.      That   the   present 
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notice  does  not  have  reference  to  the  journey  of  Erastus 
from  Ephesus  to  Corinth  about  Easter  57,  mentioned  in 
Acts,  and  to  the  departure  of  Paul  from  Corinth  for 
Jerusalem  about  Easter  58,  is  clear  from  the  close  con- 
nection between  this  notice  and  the  news  about  Trophimus. 
It  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  Erastus  was  accompanied 
by  Timothy  on  that  journey  to  Corinth,  and  that  Timothy 
accompanied  Paul  on  his  return  firom  Corinth  to  Macedonia 
and  thence  to  Jerusalem,  so  that  if  Erastus,  who  is  not 
mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  4,  failed  on  this  occasion  to  accom- 
pany Paul  and  Timothy  and  the  representatives  of  the 
contributing  Churches,  but  remained  behind  in  Corinth, 
l^othy  must  have  known  it  at  the  time.  Of  course  it 
was  perfectly  possible  for  Paul  to  remind  Timothy  of  this 
fiict  at  some  later  time,  if  there  was  any  clear  reason  for 
it,  or  if  he  wanted  to  emphaaiao  oomo  practical  point:  ^^ ' 
But  merely  to  state  a  fact  with  which  Timothy  was  per- ' 
fectly  &miliar,  five  years  after  the  event  in  question  took  1 
place,  would  be  senseless.  For  the  same  reasons  the  . 
sending  of  Tychicus  from  Rome  to  Ephesus,  iv.  12,  is  not 
to  be  identified  with  the  sending  of  the  same  person  to 
the  province  of  Asia,  of  which  we  learn  in  Eph.  vi  21 ; 
GoL  iv.  7 ;  for,  in  the  lattor  case,  Timothy  was  with 
Paul  at  the  time  (Col.  i.  1 ;  Philem.  1 ).  The  refer- 
ence must  therefore  be  to  a  later  journey  of  Tychicus. 
Similarly  the  sojourn  of  Paul  in  Troas,  presupposed  in 
iv.  13,  must  have  been  of  very  recent  date,  and  cannot 
be  identified  with  the  visit  the  account  of  which  is  given 
in  Acts  xz.  6-12.  On  the  latter  occasion  Paul  was 
accompanied  by  Timothy,  of  which  there  is  no  hint  in 
2  TiuL  iv.  13.  Moreover,  the  nature  of  the  errand  with 
which  Timothy  is  here  charged  argues  against  the  assump- 
tion that  at  least  five  years  had  elapsed  since  Paul  was  in 
Troaa.  Timothy  is  to  bring  with  him  from  Troas,  at 
which  point  he  will  touch  on  his  journey  to  Rome,  a 
cloak,  certain  books  and  leaves  of  parchment,  which  the 
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apostle  had  left  there  in  the  hands  of  one  Carpus.     From 
the  exact  enumeration  of  the  articles,  the  special  mention 
of   the  parchments,   which   probably  contained  written 
notes  (GKy  ii.  938  f.),  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  things 
in  question  were  especially  needed  by  the  apostle.     Evi- 
dently he  needed  the  warm  cloak  for  the  coming  winter 
(iv.  21),  and  how  is  it  conceivable  that  he  would  allow 
himself  to  be  any  longer  than  necessary  without  books 
and  notes  which  were  important  enough  to  be  taken  witli 
him  on  his  journeys  and  to  be  sent  for  from  Rome  to 
Asia.     That  Paul  should  have  left  them  for  more  than  five 
years  in  the  hands  of  Carpus  without  making  any  effort 
to  get  them,  is  inconceivable.     Paul's  intercourse  with 
the  Churches  in  Asia,  during  his  two  years'  imprisonment 
in  CsBsarea,  which  was  nearer  than  Rome,  was  at  least 
as  frequent  as  it  was  during  his  Roman  imprisonment. 
Tychicus  was  sent  from  Rome  to  visit  most  of  the  Churches 
in  the  province  of  Asia  (vol  i.  481)^  so  was  probably  in 
Troas,  afterward  returning  to  Rome,     Sometime  before 
this  Onesiphorus  had  journeyed  from  Asia  Minor,  perhaps 
from  Iconium,  to  Rome.     His  way  thither  would  have  led 
him  through  Troas  and  Philippi,  a  route  which  was  taken 
by  Timothy  soon  afterwards,  according  to  Paul's  presup- 
position, and  some  fifty  years  later  by  Ignatius.     Other 
friends  of  Paul's,  e.g.  Epaphras  (CoL  i.  7,  iv.  12),  may  have 
travelled  by  the  same  route.     During  the  course  of  these 
five  years  or  more  he  must  have  had  abundant  opportunity 
to  get  back  the  things  that  had  been  left  behind  in  Troas. 
Consequently,  the  only  natural  supposition  is  that  Paul 
had  been  in  Troas  not  long  before  2  Tim.  was  written, 
and  had  left  these  things  there.     This  conclusion  is  con- 
firmed by  a  consideration  of  what  follows  in  iv.  14  £    Since 
the  remark  about  the  smith  Alexander  ends  with  a  warn- 
ing to  Timothy  against  him,  and  since,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  receiving  the  letter,  Timothy  is  to  set  out  upon  a  jour- 
ney to  Rome,  Alexander  could  not  have  been  in  the  place 
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where  Timothy  was,  and  which  he  was  about  to  leave. 
Neither  could  he  have  been  in  Rome,  for  in  that  case  Paul 
could  have  warned  Timothy  against  him  much  more 
effectively  after  the  latter's  arrival.  He  is  to  be  sought, 
consequently,  in  one  of  the  places  at  which  Timothy  is  to 
touch  on  his  way  to  Rome ;  and  since  Troas  has  just  been 
mentioned  as  one  place  at  which  Timothy  is  to  stop  and 
perform  an  errand  for  Paul,  the  natural  supposition  is  that 
Alexander  was  to  be  found  there.  This  explains  the 
sequence  of  thought.  The  errand  which  Timothy  is  to 
perform  in  Troas  makes  Paul  think  of  his  own  last 
residence  there,  and  recalls  the  opposition  he  had  en- 
countered firom  Alexander.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
this  hostility  had  compelled  him  to  leave  Troas  in  haste, 
and  so  had  caused  him  to  leave  his  things  behind. 
There  follows  very  naturally  the  exhortation  to  Timothy 
to  beware  of  this  hostile  person,  a  warning  which  is 
emphasised  by  the  statement  that  Alexander  had  resisted 
the  preaching  of  Paul  and  his  helpers  to  the  utmost,  con- 
sequently was  not  so  much  a  personal  enemy  of  Paul's  as 
a  sworn  foe  of  the  apostolic  doctrine  (n.  3).  Therefore, 
Timothy  also  is  to  beware  of  him.  From  the  contrast 
between  "  me "  and  "  thou  also "  we  infer  that  Timothy 
had  not  shared  with  Paul  this  hostility  of  Alexander  in 
Troas,  and  so  was  not  with  Paul  in  Troas  at  the  time. 
Consequently,  whether  he  had  heard  of  the  matter  before 
or  learned  of  it  now  for  the  first  time  from  Paul's  letter, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned  personally  he  had  had  no 
occasion  to  encounter  Alexander's  enmity.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that,  after  being  released  from  his  long  im- 
prisonment, Paul  had  gone  to  Troas,  Miletus,  and  Corinth, 
b  each  case  unaccompanied  by  Timothy. 

But  that  Paul  did  not  see  Timothy  at  all  on  this 
journey  is  altogether  unlikely.  When  Phil.  ii.  19  was 
written,  Paul  was  planning  to  send  him  to  Philippi.  From 
1  Tint  i.  3  (cf.  2  Tim.  i.  18)  we  learn  that  subsequent  to 

VOL.  II.  2 
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this  visit  he  remained  continuously  in  Ephesus,  and  from 

1  TinL  iii.  14,  iv.  13,  that  Paul  was  intending  to  visit  him 
there  (§  34).  In  the  meantime  Paul  had  been  in  Troas  and 
Miletus  (2  Tim.  iv.  13,  20).  Very  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, therefore,  must  be  assumed  in  order  to  maintain 
that  Paul  was  prevented  on  this  occasion,  as  he  had  been 
on  a  previous  occasion  (Acts  xx.  16),  from  visiting  Ephesus, 
or  that  Timothy,  in  case  he  left  Ephesus  in  the  meantime 
against  Paul's  wishes,  or  in  case  Paul  was  prevented  from 
coming  to  Ephesus,  was  unable  to  arrange  a  meeting  with 
him  somewhere  else.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  longing  expressed  in  2  Tim.  i.  4  to  see 
Timothy  again,  Paul  mentions  his  sorrowful  recollection  of 
Timothy's  tears.  The  only  natural  inference  is  that  not 
long  before  Timothy  had  taken  tearful  leave  of  Paul ;  a  scene 
which  will  not  be  forgotten  until,  aa  Paul  hopes,  he  shall 
greet  Timothy  again  in  Rome.  Where  this  painful  separa- 
tion took  place  we  do  not  know,  only,  as  has  been  shown, 
it  could  not  have  been  in  Troas,  or  Miletus,  or  Corinth. 

Furthermore,  where  Timothy  was  at  the  time  2  Tim. 
was  written  we  can  only  conjecture.  If  on  his  journey  to 
Rome  he  was  to  pass  through  Troas  (2  Tim.  iv.  18-15), 
he  must  have  been  somewhere  in  Asia  Minor,  but, hardly 
at  Ephesus  (n.  10).  Nothing  is  said  in  2  Tim.  about  the 
oversight  of  the  Church,  such  as  Timothy  is  represented 
as  exercising  at  Ephesus  in  1  Tim.  Moreover,  if  Timothy 
had  been  at  Ephesus,  Paul  could  not  have  failed  to  mention 
in  2  Tim.  iv.  12  that  Tychicus,  whom  he  had  sent  to  Ephesus, 
would  see  him,  particularly  if  Tychicus  brought  2  Tim. 
(c£  Col.  iv.  8  ;  Eph.  vi  22 ;  Phil.  iL  19,  25  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  17). 
If,  however,  as  is  more  probable,  Tychicus  left  Paul  after 

2  Tim.  was  despatched,  it  is  difl&cult  to  understand  why 
Paul  did  not  inform  Timothy  of  Tychicus*  coming,  pro- 
vided that  Paul  expected  Tychicus  to  meet  Timothy  in 
Ephesus.  Furthermore,  the  report  that  Trophimus  had 
been  left  behind  in  Miletus  (iv.  20),  and  the  manner  in 
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which  Paul  speaks  of  the  events  that  had  taken  place  in 
Troas  (iv.  13-15),  are  most  naturally  explained,  if  at 
the  time  when  these  things  happened  and  subsequently 
Timothy  was  living  at  some  distance  from  the  coast  cities. 
If  Onesiphorus'  home  was  Iconium  (n.  1),  the  greeting 
sent  to  him  (iv.  19)  would  indicate  that  at  the  time 
Thnothy  was  at  or  near  Iconium,  possibly  at  his  home 
in  Lystia.  In  order  to  convey  such  a  greeting,  Paul 
could  not  have  urged  Timothy  to  take  so  long  a  journey 
as  that  from  Ephesus  to  Iconium. 

Quite  di£ferent  is  the  case  with  reference  to  the  greeting 
to  Prisca  and  Aquila  (iv.  19).  Since  coming  into  contact 
with  Paul,  this  couple  had  already  changed  their  place  of 
residence  twice  in  the  interest  of  his  missionary  work  and 
of  the  Churches.  They  had  gone  from  Corinth  to  live 
in  Ephesus,  and  thence  back  to  Eome,  whence  they  had 
originally  come  to  Corinth  (vol.  i.  389  f.).  If  they 
were  now  in  the  East  again,  it  is  at  least  likely  that  they 
had  returned  to  Ephesus,  where  earlier  they  had  spent  at 
least  three  years.  Journeying  from  Iconium  or  Lystra  by 
way  of  Troas  to  Rome,  Timothy  would  touch  at  Ephesus, 
and  so  could  convey  the  greeting  which  Paul  sent  to 
Prisca  and  Aquila. 

The  investigation  of  the  trustworthiness  of  all  these 
statements,  and  the  endeavour  to  bring  them  into  an 
historical  connection  with  one  another  and  with  other 
known  facts,  must  be  deferred  until  the  facts  to  be  found 
only  in  1  Tim.  and  Titus  have  been  stated. 

1.  (Pp.  2,  3,  19.)  Cf.  Acte  xi.  25  with  2  Tiin.  i.  17 ;  in  the  latter,  however, 
the  itroDger  expression  (nrovdoiW  ef^o-cv  points  to  even  greater  difficulties 
whieh  had  to  be  overcome  before  the  well-nigh  lost  apostle  could  be  found. 
Theawi^X^iv,  i.  16  (cf.  Ign.  Epk.  ii.  1,  where  it  occurs  alosj^^th  the  Pauline 
ipotraUiVy  1  Cor.  xvL  18;  2  Cor.  vii.  13;  Philem.  7,  2iTi  ef.  Ign.  Trail, 
m.  1 ;  Magn,  zv. ;  Smym.  iz.  2,  xii.  1)  can  of  itself  indicate  bodily  as  well  as 
^iritoal  refreshing.  The  aim  of  such  a  long  journey,  however,  caii  only  have 
been  to  ascertain  Paul's  outward  condition,  and  to  ameliorate  it  as  far  as 
pottible  (cf .  Phil.  ii.  25, 30,  iv.  10-20 ;  Acts  xxiv.  23,  xzvii.  3).  This  certainly 
ioTolved  gifts  to  the  jailers  to  make  sure  that  they  would  give  him  friendly 
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treatment  and  all  reasonable  liberty.  Paul  would  not  have  suffered  him  to 
bribe  the  judge  even  if  it  had  been  possible  (Acts  xxiv.  26).  But  even  a 
Christian  like  Ignatius,  who  so  passionately  longed  for  martyrdom,  does  not 
conceal  the  fact  that  the  soldiers  who  were  conducting  him  were  induced  to 
treat  him  well  by  gifts  and  entertainment,  ad  Rom.  v.  1 ;  cf .  Mart,  Polyc.  vii.  2 ; 
Pasno  PerpettUB^  chap.  iii.  16  (ed.  Bobinson,  64.  15,  84.  22  ff.) ;  Ada  Pionii^  xL 
3f.  {Acta  mart,  idecta^  ed.  Gebhardt  p.  104  f.) ;  Lucian,  Peregrin,  12  ;  Const, 
apotl,  V.  1.  We  do  not  know  whether  Onesiphorus  was  commissioned  by  some 
Church  to  do  this  or  not ;  equally  uncertain  is  it  whether  it  was  on  this  journey 
or  earlier  that  he  found  occasion  to  do  a  service  to  someone  in  Ephesus,  such 
as  he  had  just  done  to  Paul  (i.  18).  All  that  we  know  of  his  home  is  that  it 
was  somewhere  in  Asia  Minor,  i.  15-18,  iv.  19.  The  Acts  of  Paul  (Ada  ThedcBy 
L-viL,  XV.,  xxiii.,  xxvi.,  xlii.),  represents  Onesiphorus  as  a  citizen  of  Iconium, 
in  whose  house  Paul  found  quarters  and  preached  to  the  Church.  The  author 
of  this  work  certainly  could  not  have  gathered  this  from  2  Tim.,  noif  even 
have  conjectured  it  from  this  source,  and  it  is  true  that  elsewhere  he  com- 
bines independent  traditions  with  statements  from  the  N.T.  (OK^  i.  788,  ii. 
892-910 ;  Forsch,  v.  97,  A.  1).  The  Jew  Onesiphorus,  the  host  of  Peter  and 
Andrew  in  Ancyra,  or  in  the  land  of  the  barbarians,  is  a  worthless  imitation 
of  this  representation  (Suppl.  cod.  apocr,y  ed.  Bonnet,  ii.  9;  Ada  apod,  apocr.^ 
ed.  Lipsius  et  Bonnet,  i>.  part  1.  123  ff.).  Since  Paul  sends  greeting,  not  to 
Onesiphorus,  but  only  to  his  family  (iv.  19),  and  in  praying  that  the  Lord 
will  reward  his  devotion  speaks  of  his  family  first  (i.  16),  and  mentions  him 
only  in  connection  with  the  judgment  day  (i.  18),  it  follows  that  Onesiphorus 
had  died  since  his  arrival  in  Bome,  and  that  Timothy  already  knew  of  it. 
Certain  minuscules  (Tischendorf,  2  Tim.  iv.  19)  have  borrowed  from  the 
Ada  TheclcB,  chap,  ii.,  the  names  Lectra,  the  wife  of  Onesimus,  and  Simmias 

1^  and  Zeno,  his  sons.    Amphilochius  of  Iconium  (in  Ficker,  Amphilochianct^  i. 

\  56  f.  cf.  S.  111-135)  mentions  the  house  of  Onesiphorus  at  Iconium  as  an 

/  example  of  the  fact  that  the  Apostles  often  used  a  heathen  house  as  a  church. 

^  2.  (P.  2.)  Of  the  four  names  in  2  Tim.  iv.  21,  Linus  is  the  only  one 
upon  which  history  throws  any  light.  Considering  the  great  rarity  of  this 
Greek  mythological  name  (Herodot.  ii.  79)  as  a  proper  name  for  persons 
(C.  I,  Or,  No.  8518,  p.  261,  line  53 ;  L  Or.  Sic.  d  It.  No.  2276),  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  here,  as  Irenssus  directly  asserted,  the  same  Roman  Christian  is 
meant  who,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  became,  after  Peter  (and  Paul),  the 
first  bishop  of  Rome  (Iren.  iii.  3.  3 ;  Eus.  iii.  2,  v.  6 ;  pseudo-Tert.  c.  Ma/rc. 
in.  277  ;  Epiph.  Hasr.  xxvii.  6 ;  Lib.  pontif.,  ed.  Duchesne,  i.  3, 53, 121,  where 
is  found  also  a  discussion  about  a  sarcophagus  found  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  having,  as  alleged,  the  inscription  Linus;  cf.  V.  Schultze,  Arch, 
Stud.  235-239 ;  Erbes,  ZfKG,  vii.  20).  His  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
remains  which  are  left  us  of  the  older  Acts  of  Paul  and  those  of  Pder.  How- 
ever, a  Latin  refliting  of  the  closing  part  of  the  Gnostic  Acts  of  Peter  was 
ascribed  to  him,  also  of  the  last  part  of  the  Catholic  Acts  of  Paul,  though  lees 
definitely  (Ada  Petri,  etc.,  ed.  Lipsius,  pp.  1-44 ;  cf.  GK,  ii.  833  ff.,  872). 
Among  the  mythical  characters  in  Const,  ap.  vii.  46  occurs  AiVor  6  KXavdiOf, 
who  is  declared  to  have  been  ordained  by  Paul  as  the  first  bishop  of  Rome. 
He  is  thus  represented  as  the  son  (or  husband)  of  the  Claudia  whose  name 
comes  after  his  in  2  Tim.  iv.  21.     These  meagre  statements  have  been 
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eolaifed  upon  by  English  inyestigatorB.  The  Claudia  mentioned  here  ie, 
thej  hold,  identical  with  the  one  who,  according  to  Martial,  Epigr.  iv.  13, 
miiried  a  certain  Pudens  (85-90  A.D.),  and  she  in  turn  with  the  Claudia 
Bufioa  from  Britain  in  Epigr.  xi.  53,  who  is  then  made  out  to  be  a  daughter  of 
the  British  king  Cogidumnus  (Tac.  Agric,  ziv.)  or  [Titus]  Claudius  Cogidubnus 
(C.  L  L,  yii.  No.  11).  For  a  refutation  of  these  assumptions,  which  even 
chronologically  considered  are  impossible,  see  Lightfoot,  St.  Clement^  i.  76>79. 
As  a  matter  of  course  there  were  countless  Claudise  in  Rome  at  the  time  of 
2  Tim.,  cf.  ejg.  C,  L  L.  vi.  15335-15664 ;-  also  under  Claudius,  Nos.  14858- 
15334  Among  these  occur  some  that  are  joined  with  the  names  of  others 
of  the  earliest  Christians  in  Rome,  or  with  their  derivatiyes  (vol.  i.  419  f.)  ; 
Na  14913  Claudia  Olympiaa  (according  to  which  also  the  name  in  a  Greek 
inscription  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bome,  J.  Gr.  Sic  d  It  No.  1914,  should 
Ik  amended  KXavd(>  'OXvfiirta[dOX  ^0, 14940  Ti.  Claudius  Olympui  (cf .  Rom. 
ZTL  15X  No.  14918  Claudius  Ampliatus  (cf.  Rom.  xvi.  8X  No.  15564  Claudia 
Sp.  F.  PrwiUa  (Rom.  xvi.  3),  No.  15066  Ti.  a.  Ti.  Lib.  «  Pudens  et  Cl(audia) 
Qointilla  filio  duldssimo  et  sibi"  (i.e.  a  combination  of  two  names  from 
2  Tim.  iy.  21).  Later  legends  tell  of  a  Roman  senator  Pudens  who  had  two 
dsQ^teiB,  Praxedis  and  Pudentiana,  and  two  sons,  Timothy  and  Novatus ; 
iHit  this  giyes  a  very  slight  basis  for  historical  conjectures,  cf.  Baronius, 
AfinaUs  Eedes.  ad  annum  44,  n.  61 ;  Acta  88.^  Mai,  iy.  296  ff. ;  Tillemont, 
M^  L  172,  ii.  314,  658  ff. ;  Lipsius,  Apohr.  Apostdgesch.  ii.  1.  207,  418  ff., 
a  %  399.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  cognomen  Pudens  occurs 
unoBg  the  higher  classes  from  Martial's  time  down  (Epigr.  iv.  13 ;  Klein, 
FttsU  com.  for  the  years  165, 166 ;  Tert  Scap.  iv. ;  C.  I.  Q.  No.  4241,  cf.  5142). 
3.  (Pp.  3,  17.)  Tradition  has  nothing  to  say  about  Phygelus  (i.  15),  but 
Hennogenee  and  Demas  (iv.  10)  are  mentioned  in  the  Acta  Thsclcs,  cc.  i.  iv. 
zL-xiy.,  which  represents  them  even  as  early  as  Paul's  first  visit  to  Iconium 
(elup.  i.,  cf.  Acts  xiii.  51)  as  fake  friends  of  Paul,  who  love  money  and  a 
luxurious  life,  and,  at  the  same  time,  develop  the  false  doctrine  hinted  at  in 
2  Tim.  ii  18,  though  there  attributed  to  others.  In  the  Acta  Theclm^  chap,  i., 
Alexander's  epithet  6  xo^kcv^  (2  Tim.  iv.  14)  is  transferred  to  Hermogenes ; 
d  QK^  L  789,  ii  901,  903.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  combination  of 
Demas  and  Hermpgenes  has  been  carried  over  into  Leucius'  Acts  of  Jchn,  cf. 
the  writer's  Acta  Jo.  p.  Ixii  ;  Epiph.  Hcsr.  Ii  6.  The  name  Alexander  is  so 
oommon  that  the  designation  of  an  Alexander  as  6  xo^Kcvr  is  much  less 
striking  than  the  6  laTp6s  in  Col.  iv.  14.  It  is  very  x>088ible  that  he  is 
identical  with  the  Alexander  in  1  Tim.  i.  20  whom  Paul  had  delivered  over 
to  Satin  with  a  view  to  his  chastisement  and  improvement  (cf.  1  Cor.  v.  5). 
Hymeneus,  who  is  joined  with  him  in  this  connection  (1  Tim.  i.  20),  is 
mentioned  again  in  2  Tim.  ii.  17,  along  with  a  certain  Pluletus,  as  the 
champion  of  a  heresy.  According  to  this,  Hymenseus,  Philetus,  Phygelus, 
Hermogenes,  and  the  Alexander  in  1  Tim.  i.  20  must  have  belonged  for  a 
time  to  the  Christian  Church,  at  least  in  name.  But  it  also  agrees  best  with 
the  tone  of  2  Tim.  iv.  14  f.  if  we  take  the  man  there  mentioned  to  be  within 
the  CharcL  At  all  events,  roig  rffifripois  \&yoit  refers  not  to  some  chanoe 
nring  of  Paul,  but  to  the  teaching  which  Paul  jointly  with  others  has 
ptodaimied  or  defended  in  the  presence  of  this  Alexander ;  cf .  iii.  8.  In 
^tsdf,  fifuripots  might  very  well  include  Timothy ;  but  the  whole  drift  of 
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iv.  13-16  forces  us  to  conclude  that  Timothy  had  not  shared  in  the  experi- 
ences of  Paul  there  reported.  The  Antiochian  reading  dvBiarrfKtv  may  have 
arisen  through  a  misunderstanding,  it  being  assumed  that  the  reference  is  to 
resistance  which  Alexander  is  now  making  to  Paul,  possibly  as  prosecutor,  or 
witness  for  the  prosecution ;  but  this  does  not  agree  with  the  fact  that  Alex- 
ander was  in  Asia  at  the  time,  probably  in  Troas.  There  is  not  a  hint  that 
he  was  ever  in  Rome  and  opposed  Paul  in  his  trial  there.  If  he  was  an 
opponent  of  Christian  doctrine  as  Paul  preached  it,  his  identity  with  the 
Alexander  in  1  Tim.  i.  20  is  exceedingly  probable.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  nothing  to  support  the  conjecture  that  he  is  identical  with  the  Alexander  in 
Ephesus,  Acts  xix.  33.  This  man  was  a  Jew,  and  seems  to  have  had  the  purpose 
of  repelling  the  charge  that  he  and  his  compatriots  were  enemies  of  the  heathen 
cult  like  Paul,  whose  race  his  accusers  must  have  emphasised  (Acts  xvL  20)  ; 
or  perhaps  his  aim  was  rather  to  defend  Paul  and  the  Christian  teaching 
against  the  charge  of  a^edn/r,  which  would  imply  that  he  was  also  a  Christian. 
4.  (P.  6.)  In  the  light  of  Acts  xvi.  1,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  in 
2  Tim.  L  6  only  Timothy's  mother  and  grandmother  are  mentioned,  and  not 
his  Gentile  father.  The  parallelism  between  Paul  (i.  3)  and  Timothy  (L  6) 
runs  throughout  the  whole  section  L  3-14  (tntMrxvvtfrBmy  i.  8  and  IS  ; 
trapaBfiKfjy  i.  12  and  14,  and  purely  formal  di  fjv  ahlav,  i.  6  and  12);  and  this 
of  itself  makes  it  probable  that  it  is  not  the  Christian  faith  of  the  two  women 
that  is  here  praised.  Since  Timothy  was  chosen  by  Paul  to  be  his  assistant  on 
Paul's  second  visit  to  Lystra,  Timothy's  home  (Acts  xvi.  1 ;  vol.  i.  209,  n.  2), 
and  since  he  owed  his  conversion  to  Paul  himself  (1  Tim.  i.  2 ;  2  Tim.  i.  2,  iL  1, 
iii.  14),  he  must  have  been  converted  during  Paul's  first  visit  (Acts  xiv.  6-23 ; 
Gal.  iv.  13).  He  was  no  neophyte  (1  Tim.  iii.  0,  v.  22)  when  Paul  chose  him 
as  his  helper  in  the  mission  work,  and  to  this  end  had  him  circumcised  and 
ordained ;  he  was  already  an  approved  member  of  the  Church  (Acts  xvi  2). 
Therefore  Lois  and  Eunice  could  not  have  become  believers  earlier  than  he. 
All  that  we  can  gather  about  the  women  from  Acts  xvL  1  is  that  Eunice  was 
still  living  at  the  time  of  Paul's  second  visit,  and  was  a  Christian.  She  was 
converted,  therefore,  at  the  same  time  as  her  son.  The  ir/M»rov,  then,  in  i  5 — 
if  Acts  here  deserves  credence— cannot  mean  that  the  women  received  the 
Christian  faith  earlier  than  Timothy.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  it  mean 
that  **such  faith  did  not  exist  in  the  family  of  Timothy  imtil  with  these 
two  women,  and  these  alone,  it  came  to  dwell  there"  (Hofmann,  vi  226), 
for  Lois  did  not  belong  to  the  family  of  his  Gentile  father  at  all.  But  what 
measure  of  faith  these  Jewesses  possessed  before  their  conversion  to  Christi- 
anity, they,  like  Paul,  had  inherited  from  their  forefathers.  The  alleged  con- 
trast to  Paul  does  not  agree  with  the  context,  and  must  have  been  expressed 
by  a  reference  to  the  heathen  character  of  his  father  and  his  paternal 
ancestors.  What  his  father  and  forefathers  were  for  Paul  (Acts  xxiii.  6 ; 
Gal.  i.  14 ;  vol.  L  68,  n.  15),  Timothy's  mother  and  grandmother  were  to  him. 
Timothy's  faith  forms  the  contrast  to  vpcmv,  which  here,  as  so  often,  ia 
not  appreciably  different  from  irp6r€pov,  and  expresses  priority  to  the  action 
of  the  main  statement  (Matt  v.  24,  vii.  5,  viiL  21,  xiL  29,  xvii.  10;  2  Theas. 
ii.  3).  Paul  might  also  have  written  irpory^ie^^ci^.  Paul  could  speak  of  the 
instruction  in  the  O.T.  imparted  to  Timothy  at  home,  ie.  by  his  mother,  and 
perhaps  also  his  grandmother,  before  their  conversion,  as  a  preparation  for 
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bii  caQing  as  preacher  of  the  goepel  (iii.  15) ;  he  could  characterise  his  own 
Ohiistian  piety  as  the  normal  continuation  of  the  Pharisaic  piety  of  his  earlier 
yean,  and  of  liis  Pharisaic  ancestors  (L  3 ;  Acts  zxiii  1,  G,  xxvi.  6-7) ;  and 
with  just  as  good  reason  he  could  speak  in  praise  of  the  sincere  piety  of 
these  Jewesses,  even  though  perhaps  Lois  died  without  hearing  the  gospel. 
Only  in  case  he  had  opposed  the  revelation  of  Christ  when  it  came  to  him 
(cl  GaL  L  16 ;  PhiL  iii.  7 ;  Acts  zzvi.  19),  and  ignoring  it  had  held  fast 
to  his  Pharisaism,  would  his  inherited  piety  have  become  hypocrisy — worship 
vitiated  by  an  unclean  and  evil  conscience.  In  a  like  case  Paul  would  have 
passed  the  same  judgment  upon  the  pre-Christian  piety  of  Lois  and  Eunice. 

5.  (P.  6.)    Ajb  the  sense  of  ii  2  is  to  be  explained  and  completed  from 

1  Tim.  vi.  12  (cf.  the  writer's  essay  on  the  Apostol.  SyTnholum,  S.  39  ff.),  so 

2  Tim.  L  6  should  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  1  Tim.  iv.  14.  Probably  it  was 
prophetic  voices  (duk  irpo^rfrtias ;  cf.  1  Tim.  i.  18,  koto,  rhs  irpoayovaas  iiri 
vc  irfHttpffTtuMs)  which  suggested  the  choice  of  Timothy  as  assistant  of  Paul 
and  Silvanns,  and  his  consecration  to  this  work  with  prayer  and  the  laying 
on  of  hands  (cf.  Acts  xiii.  2  f.).  The  laying  on  of  hands  by  the  presbyters 
(1  Tim.  iv.  14)  and  by  Paul  (2  Tim.  L  6)  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  especi- 
ally since  the  former  is  mentioned  merely  as  an  accompanying  circumstance 
of  his  endowment  with  special  grace,  the  latter  as  the  efficient  cause  of  this 
endowment.  The  Churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Timothy's  home,  accord- 
ing to  Acts  xiv.  23,  had  been  furnished  with  a  body  of  presbyters  soon  after 
their  founding ;  see,  further,  1 37. 

6.  (P.  7.)  The  earlier  Greek  Fathers  (Ens.  H.  E.  ii.  22 ;  the  real 
Eathalins,  Zacagni,  p.  533 ;  Chrysost.  xi.  190,  658,  722 ;  Theodore,  Swete, 
a  230f.;  cf.  i.  117,  205 f.,  and  Theodoret)  understood  2  Tim.  iv.  16 f.  on 
the  whole  correctly,  though  they  referred  the  lion  too  definitely  to  Nero. 
The  proverbial  and  figurative  character  of  the  expression  (Ps.  xxii.  21 ; 
cf.  1  Mace  ii.  60 ;  Ps.  vii.  3,  xxxv.  17 ;  Midrash  Beresh.  r.  par.  64  at  end), 
which  we  find  so  used  in  Amos  iii.  12,  would  have  been  no  hindrance  to 
writing  nw  X^ovror  (Judg.  xiv.  9 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  37 ;  Dan.  vi.  21)  even  if  the 
intention  were  to  liken  a  definite  individual  to  a  lion ;  but,  apart  from  the 
prophetic  announcement  in  Acts  xxvii.  24,  there  is  no  hint  in  the  N.T. 
of  a  single  person  upon  whose  decision  PauFs  fate  in  Rome  depended. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  expression  and  the  fixed  usage  of  pvtcrBai  (2  Tim. 
vL  11,  iv.  18  ;  2  Cor.  i.  10 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  2  ;  Bom.  vii  24,  xv.  31 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  7) 
does  not  admit  of  interpretation  as  an  inner  protection  from  inclination  to 
sin  or  unbelief.  Even  when  deliverance  from  temptations  is  meant  (2  Pet. 
iL  9 ;  Matt  vi.  13),  it  is  actual  rescue  from  definite  situations  in  real  life ; 
and  the  devil  too,  when  he  is  likened  to  a  lion  instead  of  a  serpent  (2  Cor.  xi. 
8),  is  represented  as  the  persecutor  who  seeks  the  death  of  believers  (1  Pet. 
T.  8).  His  terrifying  roar  is  simply  a  prelude  to  opening  his  jaws  and  de- 
vouring the  prey.  The  expression  ip€bvvdfm<r€v  cannot  justify  the  giving  of 
this  spiritual  meaning  to  ipvcaro ;  this  can  be  seen  even  from  1  Mace  ii  61 
(ov<  Mfy^atfwnv^crmOijtrovTM;  cf.  ii.  60)  and  still  better  from  a  passage 
oniihrly  misinterpreted,  Phil.  i.  19  (vol.  i.  645) ;  it  follows  also  from  the 
niDpIe  consideration  that  rescue  from  the  danger  of  condemnation  and  exe- 
eotJOD  depends  essentially  upon  how  skilfully  and  energeticaUy  a  man  is 
defended  or  defenda  himself.    Spitta  at  one  time  (ThStKr.  1878,  3.  582  ff.) 
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returned  to  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  paaflage*  But  later  {Urduruter^ 
twn^  i.  43ff. ;  cf.  also  Hesse,  EnUtekung  dtr  HirUnbrufe^  29  ff.)  he  propoeed 
again  his  earlier  yiew,  according  to  which  ver.  17,  in  contrast  with  ver. 
16,  refers  to  all  the  divine  assistance  and  deliverance  experienced  by  Paul 
since  his  call  to  apoatleship.  In  the  sentence  connected  by  de  with  ver.  16, 
^  ^  6  KvpiAg  fiot  vapivTf)  plainly  forms  an  antithesis  to  ovdtis  fu>t  irap0:^vtTo ;  con- 

sequently, since  no  other  time  or  occasion  is  mentioned,  the  force  of  the  iv 
rj  trp^  fujv  diroXoyia  is  continued.  Even  apart  from  this,  the  bare  aorists  in 
ver.  17  without  a  fravrorc,  iroXXaKiSt  dri  trorc  (cf.  ck  vdvrmvy  iii.  11  ;  cv  tovtois 
vaxnv^  Rom.  viii.  37^  cannot  possibly  sum  up  all  instances  of  the  kind,  especi- 
ally after  two  single  instances  have  been  adduced,  vv.  14,  16,  in  the  same 
form.  Besides,  it  is  by  no  means  in  every  case  that  rescue  from  great  danger 
is  conditioned  upon  being  strengthened  by  the  Lord  or  is  brought  about  by 
this  means,  but  only  when  the  deliverance  of  the  person  in  danger  depends 
upon  his  presence  of  mind  and  his  courageous  words  and  deeds,  as,  e.g,  in  a 
legal  trial.  Nor  can  the  correct  interpretation  be  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
the  purpose  clause  in  iv.  17  comes  after  the  second  verb,  and  not  at  the  end 
after  the  third  verb.  It  could  even  come  after  frapcon;  without  any  essential 
change  in  the  meaning.  It  stands  where  it  does  because  the  statement  about 
the  Lord's  purpose  naturally  follows  the  completed  account  of  His  action. 
But  the  deliverance  which  was  the  final  result  of  this  support  and  strengthen- 
ing by  the  Lord,  Paul  did  not  describe  as  the  immediate  act  of  the  Loid,  and 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  was  speaking,  not  of  a  miraculous  deliverance, 
as,  t,g.  those  in  Acts  xvi.  26,  xxviiL  5,  nor  even  of  a  strange  combination  of 
circumstances,  but  rather  of  the  very  natural  result  of  his  happy  defence  at 
the  trial.  As  he  stood  at  the  bar,  deprived  of  all  human  assistance,  he  could 
plainly  trace  the  assistance  of  the  Lord,  the  strengthening  through  Him,  the 
supply  of  the  appropriate  means  on  the  part  of  the  Spirit  (Phil.  i.  19).  At 
this  point,  then,  naturally  comes  the  reflection  over  the  aim  which  the  Lord 
had  in  this  act  of  His.  Since  7r\ffpo<f>op€iv  is  a  synonym  of  frXi^povv,  only  more 
emphatic  (cf.  2  Tim.  iv.  6  with  Acts  zii.  25),  what  is  said  of  Christian  preach- 
ing in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Boman  Empire  in  Bom.  xv.  19,  23  is  simply 
repeated  here  in  a  stronger  expression  with  reference  to  Christian  preaching 
in  general ;  every  limitation  of  this  preaching,  as,  e.g.  to  that  in  Rome,  is 
excluded  by  the  added  kcu.  dKova-cMriv  irdvra  rh  tOvrf*  To  refer  this  expression 
to  the  corowi  populi,  who,  it  is  held,  attended  the  trial  and  heard  Paul's  de- 
fence (Wieseler,  Huther,  et  cLl.)y  is  particularly  out  of  place ;  for  not  only  was 
the  public  excluded,  as  a  rule,  from  criminal  trials  before  the  imperial  court 
(Mommsen,  R.  StaaUrechty^  ii.  965),  but  also  and  especiaUy  was  the  circle  of  the 
iBtn^^  to  whom  the  preaching  is  here  said  to  have  been  brought,  widened  even 
less  by  a  legal  defence  than  by  Paul's  missionary  preaching  for  two  years  in 
Rome  (see  above,  p.  6).  Paul  writes  di  «fwv  (cf.  2  Cor.  i.  19 ;  Rom.  xv.  18; 
1  Cor.  iii.  5)  and  not  vir*  c/iov,  which  would  have  been  hardly  possible  in  con* 
nection  with  dKov<r»crw.  But  the  former  phrase,  as  well  as  the  latter,  makes 
it  clear  that  Paul  is  speaking  of  a  result  to  be  effected  through  his  personal 
activity,  and  cannot  justify  Hofmann's  exegesis  (vi.  301),  according  to  which 
the  Lord  merely  takes  care  that  the  nerve  of  the  further  propagation  of  the 
gospel  shall  not  be  cut  by  a  weak  defence  of  this  gospel,  or  even  a  denial  of 
it|  on  Paul's  part. 
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7.  (P.  11.)  With  regard  to  the  tendency  to  idealise  the  resulte  of  mi»- 
nonarY  work,  cf.  Skimeny  76-^,  and  vol.  i.  415  f.,  n.  19  on  Rom.  zv.  19  f. 
Here  belongs  the  use  of  "  Macedonia  "  and  **  Achaia,"  as  if  they  were  Christian 
lands,  2  Cor.  ix.  2  (viiL  1,  4) ;  Bom.  zv.  26 ;  farther,  Acts  TiiL  14 ;  also  the 
exaggerated  expressions  Bom.  z.  18 ;  Col.  i  6. 

a  (P.  11.)    The  reading  Tdkeeriayy  iv.  10  (roXX/av,  »C,  Epiph.  Hm.  li. 
11 ;  ef.  Eos.  H.  E,  iiL  4.  8,  iirl  ras  ToXXuir),  is  by  far  the  best  attested ; 
bat  even  aside  from  this,  it  should  be  retained  because  the  commentators 
have  from  the  first  understood  by  it  European  Qaul,  and  that,  too,  though 
at  the  time  when  our  oldest   Greek    MSS.  were   written,  the  Greeks, 
followiog  Boman  precedent,  regularly  called  the  land  ^  FoXXui,  al  TaKkitu ; 
cf.  Theodoras,  iL  227,  ^'Galatiam  dixit  quas  nunc  nominamus  Gallias," 
and  also  Lightfoot  on  this  point,  OaUUians^  pp.  3,  31.     The  older  Greeks 
rqpilarly  used  until  well  down  in  Christian  times  FaXaroi,  Takaria  for  Gaul 
Slid  its  inhabitants,  along  with  the  still  older  names,  K^rcu,  KeXro/,  KcXriieiy ; 
ao  that  on  occasion  the  Asiatic  Galatians  and  their  land  had  to  be  more  closely 
defined  as  m  er  'Ao-i'a  Takarai  (Plut.  Mor.  p.  258),  ^  Korii  rrfv  *A<riav  Takaria 
(Dioecor.  Mat  Med.  iiL  56,  62),  TakXoypatKoi,  TdkkoypaiKia  (Strabo,  pp.  130, 
566).    Epictetus  is  cited  as  the  oldest  witness  for  the  Latinised  form  TaXXoi ; 
but  he  is  really  no  witness  at  all,  for  he  understands  by  this  word.  Diss.  ii. 
20l  17,  the  castrated  priests  of  the  Phrygian  Cybele.    Even  Plutarch  uses 
only  rak&rai^  Takaria  (along  with  KcXrot,  KcXnic^),  and  generally  leaves  to  his 
readers  to  decide  from  the  context  whether  they  are  to  be  found  in  Western 
Europe  (CamiUus^   cc.   xy.-xriii. ;    Ccesavj   cc.  xiv.~xxv. ;  PompmUy  chap. 
xlTiiL)  or  in  Asia  Minor  (LucuUuSy  chap,  xxviii. ;  MariuSy  chap.  xxxi. ; 
PompeiiUy  oc  xxxi.  xxxiii. ;  MorcUia,  pp.  257-259).    The  oldest  Greek  witness 
lor  FoXXoc,  in  the  sense  of  the  European  Celts,  would  be  the  physician  Dios- 
corides  in  the  time  of  Nero  (ds  Mat,  Med.  ii.  101,  iii.  33,  75, 108, 117, 122,  iv. 
16;  42,  69,  71 ;  nowhere  else),  if  all  the  statements  about  barbarian  names 
for  medicinal  herbe  were  not  under  suspicion  of  being  later  interpolations 
(Sprengel,  tom.  L  p.  xvi).    He  would  also  be  the  oldest  witness  for  ToXXia 
{de  MaL  Med.  ii  92,  dno  Tdkkias  koi  Tvpprjvias)^  if  only  we  did  not  read  two 
linea  farther  down  dv6  Tdkarias  rrjg  vp6s  rats  ^AXtrccrcv  as  a  designation  of 
the  same  land  or  a  part  of  it ;  cf.  iiL  25 ;  and,  per  controy  iv  rj  jcar^  rijv 
'Aa-iaw  TaXari^  iiL  56,  62.     It  was  very  easy  for  later  scribes  to  change 
TAAATIA,  which  had  become  strange  to  them  in  this  sense,  into  TAAAIA. 
So  also,  apparently,  we  should  restore  in  the  text  of  Jos.  Ant.  xvilL  7.  2, 
BeiL  iL  7.  3  the  older  Takaria^  which  Josephus  uses  commonly  elsewhere 
(eee  Niese's  apparatus,  ad  loc.y  and  index  under  roXorcu,  Takaria).    On  the 
other  hand,  we  actually  find  in  the  AcU  of  Pavly  about  170  a.d.  (ed.  Lipsius, 
p.  104.  3,  in  the  Lat.  text  OalHasa ;  as  to  the  confounding  here  of  Luke  and 
Creseens,  see  GKy  ii.  888),  in  the  letter  of  the  Lyonese,  177  a.d.  (Eus.  H.  E. 
▼.  1. 49),  and  in  Theoph.  ad  Autol  ii.  32,  al  (KoXov/Mvai,  Theoph.)  TakXiai. 
Galen  (d4  AtUid,  L  14 ;  Kiihn,  ziv.  80)  is  led  by  a  quotation  from  Nero's 
time*  in  which  Gaul  was  called  ^  raXorfto,  to  speak  of  the  fluctuation  in 
usage  between  roXXoc,  VdkAraiy  KArcu,  but  without  once  thinking  of  the 
flayiftT^a  In  Aaia  Minor.    Appian's  standpoint  is  the  same,  Prowm.  iiL  and 
Rtr.  L     Herodian  seems  to  be  the  first  who  distinguished  consciously  be- 
iv«en  9  VMda  (iii.  7.  l)=:Gaul  and  17  Takaria  (iiL  2.  6,  3.  l)»Gaktia  in 
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Aaia  Minor.  This  usage  is  too  late  to  be  taken  into  account  in  connection 
with  2  Tim.  iv.  10.  Lexically  considered,  it  may  be  here  either  Gaul  or 
Qalatia.  But  its  position  next  to  Dalmatia,  which  has  its  parallel  in  the 
famous  MonwfnerUum  Aneyrarum  (Bes  gestm  D,  Augutti,  ed.*  Mommsen,  p. 
IzzxxVy  124,  c(  'lairavias  km  TaXarias  ical  irap6,  Adkfutr&v ;  of.  pp.  98,  103), 
leaves  no  doubt  that  Qaul  is  meant.  The  circumstance  that  Qalatia  was 
nearer  to  Timothy  than  Qaul,  is  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  to  Paul, 
writing  from  Borne,  Qaul  was  nearer.  Indeed,  this  very  nearness  of 
Crescens  to  Timothy  oould  hardly  have  been  left  unexpressed,  especially  if 
Timothy  were  then  staying  in  Lystra  or  Iconium  (above,  p.  19,  n.  1),  i^  in 
the  province  of  Qalatia.  The  lack  of  ancient  tradition  concerning  Crescens 
as  misBionary  to  Qaul,  and  also  concerning  Titus  as  missionary  to  Dalmatia, 
is  certainly  to  be  regretted,  but  cannot  be  used  as  a  basis  for  any  historical 
conclusions.  It  was  not  until  long  afterward  that  the  founding  of  the  Church 
m  Vienna  was  ascribed  to  Crescens,  and,  still  later,  that  of  the  Church  in 
Mayence  (Tillemont,  M^,  i,  615).  It  corresponds  to  the  fluctuating 
usage  of  the  time  that  Paul  should  write  Adkparia  here,  and,  per  contra,  r6 
*tK\vpiK6p  in  Bom.  xv.  19  (Marquardt,  B.  SUMUverw.*  i  299) ;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, this  variation  proves  that  the  statements  in  2  Tim.  iv.  relating  to 
missions  and  geography  are  independent  of  Bom.  xv. 

9.  (P.  14.)  Hug's  suggestion  {Einl,^  iL  418),  adopted  by  many  since  his 
time,  that  we  should  take  the  airikiirop  in  iv.  20,  in  distinction  from  that  in 
iv.  18,  as  third  person  plural,  is  inadmissible,  since  in  that  case  the  subject 
could  not  be  divined.  Erastus  alone — mentioned  just  before — cannot  be  the 
subject.  Nor  can  we  find  in  iv.  19  one  or  more  persons  who  can  be  joined 
with  Erastus  to  make  up  the  subject  of  diriXiirop ;  for  it  was  not  the  house- 
hold of  Onesiphorus,  but  only  Onesiphorus  himself,  who  had  lately  made 
a  journey  (i.  16-18,  above,  p.  2).  Equally  inadmissible  is  the  proposal  of 
Baronius  (ad  annum,  69,  n.  1),  supported  siso  by  Enoke  {Prakt.  theol,  Korn- 
merUartu  den  Pastoralbr,  i.  116),  to  change  MiX^r^  (al  fii^Xiro),  fu^Xrjrto^  fu;Xwro>) 
into  McX/ri;,  and  thus  to  understand  Malta  as  referred  to  (Acts  xxviii.  1-10). 
For,  in  the  first  place,  Trophimus  (Acts  xxi.  29)  is  not  mentioned  in  Acts 
xxvii.  2,  where  the  author's  plain  intention  is  to  indicate  Paul's  companions 
on  the  journey  to  Bome.  In  the  second  place,  such  a  communication  would 
have  been  unintelligible  to  Timothy  unless  2  Tim.  were  written  in  the 
very  first  part  of  the  first  Boman  imprisonment,  before  Timothy  arrived  for 
the  first  time  in  Bome,  and  before  Eph.,  Col.,  and  Philem.  were  written. 
But  in  view  of  what  has  been  said  above  (p.  1  f.)  this  is  impossible.  Even 
Baronius  felt  constrained  to  refute  the  view  that  a  Miletus  in  Crete,  now 
Milato  or  Milata,  is  meant,  and  that,  therefore,  we  are  to  think  of  Acts  xxvii. 
7-13.  The  arguments  which  hold  against  the  preceding  view  are  equally 
applicable  here ;  but  aside  from  these,  this  Miletus  is  situated  on  the  nortii 
shore  of  the  island,  whereas  Paul,  on  his  journey  to  Bome,  sailed  along  the 
south  shore.  Wieseler's  opinion  (ChronoL  467),  that  while  Paul  exchanged  at 
Myra  the  Adramyttian  ship  for  an  Alexandrian  vessel  sailing  to  Italy  direct 
(Acts  xxvii.  5  f .),  Trophimus  may  have  continued  his  journey  on  the  former 
ship  as  far  as  Miletus,  where  illness  detained  him  ;  and  that  thia  is  tha  mean- 
ing of  the  words  in  2  Tim.  iv.  20  needs  no  refutation. 

10.  (P.  18.)    From  the  mere  mention  of  Ephesus  by  name  in  2  Tim.  i. 
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18,  iv.  12,  we  cannot  eonclude  that  Timothy  was  then  living  elsewhere. 
Full,  when  he  was  himself  in  Rome,  wrote  iv  'Fafifj,  2  Tim.  i.  17,  and  when 
in  Ephesos,  iv  'E^c<ro),  1  Cor.  xv.  32,  zvL  8,  instead  of  &dc  or  cv  ravrfj  rfj 
wokti ;  and  in  like  manner,  when  writing  to  Timothy  in  Ephesus,  he  used 
not  tKfh  but  ffV  *Eii^<r^  1  Tim.  i.  3  (cf .  iii.  14  f .) ;  and  when  he  had  occasion 
to  speak  of  Corinth  to  the  Corinthians  he  used  tis  K6pufBov  (2  Cor.  i.  23). 
Neveithelees,  Theodorus,  ii.  190,  is  plainly  right  when  he  remarks  with  refer- 
ence to  2  Tim.  iv.  12  :  '^dixisset  utique  *ad  te,*  si  Ephesi  adhuc  Timotheus 
moraietor,  qnando  et  hanc  ad  eum  scribebat  epistolam.** 


§  34.  THE  FACTS  ATTESTED  BY  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE 

TO  TIMOTHY. 

Unlike  the  shorter  letter  to  Timothy,  which  on  this 
account  was  placed  after  the  longer  one  of  the  collection, 
and  in  which  are  found  numerous  notices  concerning 
Paul's  personal  situation,  1  Tim.  has  very  few  such  notices. 
It  is,  however,  clear  that  when  1  Tim.  was  written 
Paul  was  at  liberty,  and  somewhere  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  empire.  He  mentions  a  journey  to  Macedonia,  which 
had  been  made  recently,  as  will  be  shown  below  (i.  3), 
and  expresses  the  hope  of  coming  shortly  to  Ephesus, 
where  Timothy  waa  at  the  time  (iii.  14,  iv.  13).  Although 
the  sentence  with  which  the  letter  begins  is  left  un- 
completed (i.  3ff.),  and  although  the  construction  at  the 
beginning  is  somewhat  loose,  its  general  meaning  is  clear 
(n.  1).  Some  time  before,  Paul  had  asked  Timothy  to 
remain  a  while  longer  in  Ephesus,  where  Timothy  was  at 
the  time  the  request  was  made.  These  instructions  had 
been  given  by  Paul  to  his  disciple  just  as  the  apostle  was 
setting  out  on  a  journey  to  Macedonia,  or  after  it  had 
been  begun.  The  latter  is  more  likely,  since  there  were 
better  ways  in  which  to  express  the  former  thought  than 
that  which  he  here  uses  {i/nropevetrOm,  Acts  xxv.  4  ;  Mark 
X.  46;  i(ipX€irem,  2  Cor.  ii.  13;  Phil.  iv.  15;  cf.  Acts 
XX.  1,  XXL  5).  Since  Paul  does  not  say  that  he  had  left 
Ikiothy  behind  in  Ephesus  (cf.  Tit,  i.  5 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  13, 
20),  he  could  not  have  been  in  Ephesus  a^  the  time,  nor 
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have  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Macedonia  from   that 
point,  but,  when  this  instruction  was  sent  to  Timothy, 
must  have  been  journeying  to  Macedonia  from  the  West. 
Assuming  — as    the  language   seems   to    require  — that 
Timothy  was  in  Ephesus  when  he  received  the  instruction, 
also  that   the  apostle's  directions   take  for  granted   an 
opposite  intention  or  inclination  on  Timothy's  part,  the 
most  natural  supposition  is  that,  in  a  letter  written  from 
Ephesus,  Timothy  had  expressed  to  the  apostle  his  desire 
to  join   him  on   this  journey,   which  was  to  take  him, 
among  other  places,  into   Macedonia,  or  to  set  out   to 
meet  him  there.     But  from  some  point  on  his  route  Paul 
had  written  to  Timothy  to  remain  in  Ephesus.     It   is 
probable  that  in  this  reply  he  expressed  the  intention  of 
himself  coming   to   Ephesus;    for  in  iii.  14,   iv.  13   he 
speaks  of  his  coming  as  if  it  had  already  been  announced. 
That  Timothy  did  not  refuse  to  obey  this  advice  of  the 
apostle's,  and  that  when  1  Tim.  was  written  he  was  still 
in  Ephesus,  is  proved  not  only  by  the  absence  of  all 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  but,  more  positively,  by  the  way 
in  which  the  exhortations  and  instructions,  which  con- 
stitute the  main  contents  of  1  Tim.,  are  all  connected 
with   this  injunction  that  Timothy  remain   at  his  post. 
When  he  began  to  write  he  evidently  intended  merely  to 
remind  Timothy  of  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  been 
instructed  to  remain  where  he  was ;  but  this  he  afterwards 
enlarges   into   an   independent  statement  (i.  3-8),   the 
detailed  character  of  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  fiact 
that  he  here  reminds  Timothy  of  the  tasks  to  the  zealous 
performance  of  which  this  letter  is  meant  to  urge  him. 
In  accordance  with  Paul's  earlier  request,  and  the  purpose 
which  Paul  had  then  set  before  him  as  most  pressing, 
Timothy  is  to  continue  his  work  in  Ephesu»  until  the 
apostle  himself  comes. 

It  is,  however,  because  the  prospect  of  his  coming  to 
Ephesus  is  only  a  hope,  and  because  he  is  not  sure  how 
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long  this  comiiig  may  be  deferred,  that  Paul  writes  this 
letter  to  Timothy.  In  case  he  is  compelled  to  remain 
away  longer,  the  instructions  in  the  letter  will  serve  to 
assist  Timothy  in  the  right  performance  of  his  duties  in 
the  Church  (iii.  14f.,  iv.  13).  In  view  of  the  urgent 
character  of  the  exhortations  (i.  18,  iv.  11,  14-16,  vi.  3, 
11,  20),  and  the  solemn  manner  in  which  he  is  reminded 
of  his  duties  (v.  21,  vi  3-16),  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  Timothy  was  endeavouring  to  escape  from  the 
duty  enjoined  upon  him.  From  iv.  12  we  gather  that 
he  had  urged  his  youth  as  an  excuse  for  a  certain  lack 
of  energy  which  the  apostle  thought  he  showed  in  the 
discharge  of  his  office.  Besides,  there  were  constant 
physical  disorders  which  made  him  anxious  about  his 
health,  and  had  led  him  to  abstain  from  wine  and  from  the 
use  of  hearty  foods  (v.  23,  iv.  8).  More  noteworthy  is  the 
fact  that  Timothy  should  be  warned  by  the  citation  of 
terrible  examples  of  the  apathy  of  the  religious  and  moral 
life  (i.  19  ;  c£  iv.  16,  vi.  12),  against  the  love  of  money 
(vL  11  ;  cf.  vi.  5-10),  and  against  having  anything  to  do 
with  useless  and  unfruitful  theoretical  discussions  and 
investigations,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  forbid  other 
teachers  to  carry  on  (iv.  7,  vi.  20 ;  cf.  i.  4,  vi.  4). 

The  work  which  Timothy   has   to  do  in  and  about 

Ephesus  is  very  different  from  his  vocation  in   2  Tim. 

Where  Timothy  may  have  been  at  the  time  of  2  Tim., 

whether  in   Iconium,  or  Ephesus,  or  Kome,   or  on  his 

way  thither,    the  one   thing   which   he   is    to  keep    in 

mind   is  that    the    proclamation   of    the   gospel  is   his 

distinctive   and  essential   mission,  as  it  is   that  of  the 

apostle  (2  Tim.  i.  8,  iv.  5 ;  cf.  i.  10,  ii.  8).      With  this 

function  was,  of  course,  associated — in  Timothy's  case,  as 

in  the  case    of    Paul  himself  and   of  all    apostles   and 

erangeJists   who  happened  to  be  for  a  time  in  localities 

where  there  were  Christian  Churches  (vol.  i.  507  f.) — a 

teaching  function  which  ministered  to  the  faith  and  life 
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/^^  ,'  J^^    of   the   members    of   the   Church,   and  also  a  general 

''    diiectioM  of  the  Church's  affairs  (2  Tim.  ii.  2,  14-21,  24- 

26,  iii.  16f.,  iv.  2-4).     But  the  fact  is  not  to  be  denied, 

^  v'^tk  ^^^^  ^°  ^  ^"^'  ^^  OKersight-of-  the  Church  bf  Timothy 
/  "^  is  the  only  function  spoken  of,  and  that  no  mention  is 

c  made  anywhere  of  his  missionary  calling.     Not  only  do 

we  miss  the  word  "  evangelist,"  which  is  used  in  2  Tim. 
iv.  5  as  a  comprehensive  description  of  Timothy's  calling, 
but  even  the  word  eifOffyiKiav  occurs  only  once  in  1  Tim., 
and  then  with  reference  not  to  Timothy's  calling,  but  to 
the  ministry  of  Paul  (i.  11 ;  cf.  ii.  7).  This  explains  why, 
in  2  Tim.,  Timothy's  vocation  is  treated  as  a  life-calling, 
whereas  the  task  to  which  he  is  exhorted  in  1  Tim.  is 
limited  to  the  time  he  shall  be  in  Ephesus  until  Paul's 
arrival  (1  Tim.  iii.  14f.,  iv.  13).  From  the  time  when 
Paul  made  him  his  helper  in  the  prosecution  of  missionary 
work  he  had  been  an  evangelist  (2  Tim.  i.  6).  In  mani- 
fold ways  on  his  journeys  with  Paul  he  had  proved 
himself  such  (2  Tim.  iii  10  f.).  This  work  and  service  of 
an  evangelist  he  is  to  continue  to  the  end,  even  after 
the  apostle's  work  on  earth  is  finished  (2  Tim.  iv.  1-8). 
Of  course,  there  is  to  be  recognised  a  connection  between 
the  special  task  of  which  Timothy  is  reminded  in  the  first 
letter  and  his  consecration  as  a  helper  in  missionary  work, 
including  the  prophetic  gifts  which  he  then  received, 
particularly  that  of  pastoral  teaching  (1  Tim,  iv.  14 ; 
cf.  i.  18).  But  even  leaving  out  of  account  the  noticeable 
difference  of  language  between  1  Tim.  iv.  14  and  2  Tim. 
L  6  (above,  p.  23,  n.  5),  the  marked  distinction  between 
the  two  offices  cannot  be  explained  by  simply  assuming 
that  the  special  and  temporary  office  which  Timothy  was 
to  perform  in  Ephesus  grew  out  of  his  life-calling  as  an 
evangelist  and  missionary,  like  similar  temporary  com- 
missions performed  earlier  (1  Cor.  iv.  17 ;  Phil.  ii.  19-23). 
What  in  detail  these  duties  were  which  Paul  in- 
structed Timothy   to   perform   in   the  Church,   will    be 
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diflciused  in  connectioii  with  the  question  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Epistle  (§  37).  Here  we  are  concerned  with 
the  character  of  these  duties  only  as  this  throws  light 
upon  the  question,  at  what  time  in  Paul's  life  this  letter 
could  have  been  written.  The  description  of  these  duties 
given  in  the  middle  of  the  letter,  where  Paul  states  its 
purpose,  namely,  that  in  case  he  is  compelled  to  remain 
away  longer  than  he  anticipates,  Timothy  may  know  how 
persons  ought  to  conduct  themselves  in  the  house  of 
God,  is  very  general  (iu.  15,  n.  2).  From  this  passage 
we  gather  that  Timothy's  position  in  one  portion  of  the 
Church  was  similar  to  that  of  the  head  of  a  household. 
The  principal  reason  why  Paul  thought  it  necessary  for 
Timothy  to  remain  longer  in  Ephesus  is  stated  in  i.  3  f. 
a&d  emphasised  again  from  a  di£ferent  point  of  view  in 
vi  3-5,  and  is  this,  namely,  the  necessity  of  warning 
certain  persons  not  to  teach  in  a  manner  which  to  the 
apostle  seems  perverse,  and,  to  put  it  mildly,  not  profitable 
to  the  ChurcL  He  is  also  to  warn  them  against  occupy- 
ing themselves  with  profitless  speculations  instead  of  with 
sound  Christian  doctrine,  evidently  because  their  activity 
as  teachers  was  prompted  by  such  speculations  (n.  3). 
He  was  also  charged  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  cure  of 
gouIb;  since  his  other  instructions  were  such  that  their 
carrying  out  would  for  the  most  part  involve  personal 
intercourse  with  the  people  of  his  charge  {e.g.  v.  1-7, 
vL  1-2,  17).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  self-evident 
that  Timothy  was  authorised  and  bound  ^Jo^'publicly 
exhort,  advise,  and  reprove  persons  who  assumed  the  rdle 
of  teachers,  the  young  widows,  slaves,  the  rich,  and  elders. 
In  one  case  he  is  expressly  enjoined  to  do  so  (v.  20),  and 
throughout  the  letter,  where  teaching  as  well  as  exhorta- 
tion and  injunction  is  spoken  of  (iv.  6,  11,  16,  vi.  3),  the 
reference  is  to  public  teaching  in  the  Church.  But  this 
does  not  by  any  means  place  Timothy  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  member  of  the  Church  possessing  special 
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gifts  for  teaching  and  speaking,  or  with  officials  in  the 
Church  who  exercised  this  office  (v.  17).  The  fact  that 
Timothy  is  to  forbid  false  teachers  to  teach  in  their  own 
way,  presupposes  that  he  exerted  a  determining  influence 
over  all  that  was  taught  in  the  public  gatherings  of  the 
Church,  and  so  over  its  entire  worship.  This  is  presup- 
posed in  the  textus  receptus  of  ii.  1,  where,  although  it 
is  not  said  in  so  many  words  that  Timothy  has  charge 
of  the  matter,  Paul  enjoins  that  prayers  of  various  kinds 
be  offered  for  all  men,  particularly  for  rulers.  The  very 
fact  that  this  \b  said  in  a  letter  directed  to  Timothy  makes 
Timothy  responsible  for  the  observance  of  this  rule  in  all 
public  worship.  Neither  the  offering  of  prayer  nor 
teaching  is  official,  but  every  male  member  of  the  Church 
is  privileged  to  exercise  both  functions.  Only  Timothy 
is  to  see  to  it  that  both  are  exercised  in  a  correct 
manner  (n.  4).  Since  Paul  does  not  define  Timothy's 
duties  in  this  letter,  but  simply  reminds  him  of  them, 
details  are  for  the  most  part  only  indirectly  and  incident- 
ally given.  In  iii.  1-13  are  set  forth  the  qualifications 
which  must  be  had  by  a  bishop  or  deacon ;  iii  1  brings 
before  us  the  situation  where  one  desires  the  office  of 
bishop ;  iii.  10  speaks  of  the  examination  which  must 
precede  entrance  into  the  office ;  from  all  which  it  is  to 
be  inferred  that  the  rules  here  laid  down  are  those  to 
be  observed  in  connection  with  the  induction  of  these 
officials  into  office.  Since,  however,  these  rules  are  given 
in  a  letter  to  Timothy,  who  neither  is  nor  will  become  a 
bishop  or  a  deacon,  it  follows  that  Timothy's  influence  was 
paramount  with  reference  to  these  officials,  and  that  he 
was  to  observe  these  rules  in  inducting  them  into  office. 
Of  Timothy's  part  in  the  appointment  and  consecration  of 
Church  officials,  which  was  certainly  one  of  importance 
and  responsibility,  we  learn  only  incidentally  from  the 
warning  that  he  is  not  to  lay  hands  on  anyone  in  con- 
secration hastily  or  lightly  (v.  22),  which  does  not  exclude 
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the  co-operatdcHi  of  others,  any  more  than  the  laying  on 
of  Paul's  hands  excluded  those  of  the  presbytery  (iv.  14 ; 
2  Tina.  L  6).  Quite  as  incidentally  we  learn  from  v.  19-21 
that  among  other  functions  Timothy  was  to  act  as  judge 
over  the  presbyters,  and  to  see  to  it,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  those  presbyters  who  filled  their  office  worthily 
received  the  honour  due  them  (v.  17  f.).  Further,  he  was 
to  have  oversight  over  the  Church's  care  of  widows,  the 
reception  of  them  into  the  fellowship,  and  the  registering 
of  those  among  them  who  were  active  in  the  service  of 
the  Church  and  deserving  of  special  honour  (v.  3-16). 
In  short,  there  was  no  branch  of  Church  life  over  which 
his  authority  did  not  extend ;  he  is  not,  however,  one  of 
the  iwiaicajrajt  or  vpeafivrepoi,  but  he  is  over  them. 

It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  Timothy's  office  was  not 

limited  to  the  local  Church.      Paul  had  asked  him   to 

continue  in  Ephesus,  merely  because  he  had  expressed  a 

desire  to  join  Paul  on  his  journey  (i.  3,  above,  p.  27  £). 

The  request   does  not  imply  that  Timothy  was  not  to 

leave  the  limits  of  the  city,  and  that  Paul's  instructions 

were  to  be  carried  out  only  in  this  one  ChurcL     We  saw 

in  connection  with  ii  1-15  (c£  also  n.  4)  that  Timothy 

was  to  put  into  operation  in  a  number  of  Churches  Paul's 

prmdples  with  reference  to  public  prayer.     This  is  still 

dearer  in  the  instructions  regarding  the  appointment  of 

bishops  and  deacons  (iiL  1-13 ;  cf.  v.  22).     Even  if  it  be 

assumed   that  the  time  which  these   instructions  were  a  c 

meant  to  cover  (iiL  15,  iv.  13)^might  be  extended  over    v.^ 

two  or  three  years,  as  Paul  thought  it  might,  they  are    -1.  / 

altogether  superfluous  if  intended  to  apply  only  to  the 

local  Ephesian  Church.     In   so  brief  a  time  within  one 

Church  there  could  not  possibly  have  been  more  than  one 

or  two  occasions  when  the  apostle's  regulations  would 

have  applied     It  is  quite  possible,  and  the  shorter  the 

period  the  more  probable  it  becomes,   that  during  this 

u^terval  there  was  no  occasion  in  this  Church — which  had 

VOL.  II.  X 
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been  organised  some  time — for  the  appointment  of  new 
bishops  and  deacons,  and  that  no  ordinations  took  place. 
Consequently  it  must  have  been  a  large  group  of  Churches, 
the  direction  and  oversight  of  which  were  committed  to 
Timothy,  in  residence  at  Ephesus,  and  among  them  prob- 
ably such  as  were  in  process  of  formation  and  therefore  in 
need  of  ecclesiastical  organisation  (n.  5).  Without  any 
question,  these  were  the  Churches  of  the  province  of  Asia 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  19),  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  centre.  That 
Paul  felt  himself  responsible,  as  the  founder  of  the  Church 
in  Ephesus,  for  the  development  of  all  the  other  Churches 
in  the  province,  and  for  the  oversight  of  the  same,  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  first  three  letters  of  his  im- 
prisonment, while  from  Col.  i.  7  it  is  clear  that  even  at 
this  time  he  regarded  Timothy,  who  had  been  his  helper 
in  the  planting  of  Christianity  in  the  province  of  Asia, 
as  sharing  his  relation  to  this  large  group  of  Churches 
(vol.  i.  449  £,  n.  3). 

The  position  which  Timothy  occupied  in  Ephesus,  as  it 
is  described  in  1  Tim.,  cannot  without  doing  the  greatest 
violence  to  history  be  called  that  of  a  bishop  (n.  6) ;  for 
the  oflfice  of  bishop  existed  also  where  the  one  bishop, 
superior  to  the  presbytery,  represented  the  highest  expres- 
sion of  the  common  Church  life.  The  office  was  for  life, 
and  confined  to  the  local  Church.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  in  Asia  Minor,  where,  although  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Eevelation  and  the  letters  of  Ignatius,  bishoprics  were 
numerous  and  closely  adjacent,  the  office  always  retained 
its  local  character.  On  the  other  hand,  Timothy's  position 
at  the  head  of  the  Churches  of  Asia  was  due  to  the 
position  which  he  occupied  as  Paul's  helper  in  missionary 
work.  It  was  his  part  in  the  apostolic  calling,  as  this 
calling  involved  the  oversight  of  existing  Churches. 
Timothy  was  acting  as  a  temporary  representative  of  Paul 
in  his  apostolic  capacity  at  Ephesus,  as  he  had  done 
earlier   in    Corinth,   and    in    Thessalonica   and    Philippi 
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(1  Cor.  iv.  17 ;  1  Thess.  iii.  2  f. ;  PhU.  ii-  19-23).  His 
relation  was  not  closer  to  one  Church  than  to  the  other 
Chinches  of  the  province ;  its  rise  and  disappearance  did 
not  affect  at  all  the  organisation  of  the  local  congre- 
gations. 

Compared  with  2  Tim.,  1  Tim.  contains  few  personal 
notices  (n.  7).  But  the  few  that  it  does  contain  give  the 
impression  of  genuineness.  They  show  at  least  that  Paul 
did  not  write  the  letter  prior  to  his  five  years'  imprisonment 
in  Caesarea  and  Rome.  Since,  however,  Paul  is  at  liberty, 
the  letter  and  the  events  immediately  preceding  fall  in 
the  interval  between  the  first  and  a  second  Roman  im- 
prisonment, of  which  we  learn  in  2  Tim.  The  journey/^  ^ 
spoken  of  in  L  3  cannot,  as  Hug  {Eird}  ii.  377)  assumes,  '  '  '^ 
be  identified  with  that  of  Acts  zx.  1 ;  for  at  that  time 
Timothy  had  not  been,  as  is  assumed  in  1  Tim.  i  3,  for  a 
considerable  time  in  Ephesus,  nor  could  Paul  at  that  time 
have  requested  him  to  continue  there,  for  Timothy  had 
jnst  returned  to  Ephesus  from  a  journey  to  Macedonia  « 
and  Corinth,  and  soon  afterward  accompanied  Paul  on 
this  journey  to  Macedonia  and  Oreece  (2  Cor.  L  1,  8, 
vii  5 ;  vol.  i.  316,  n.  3).  He  was  also  with  him  on  the 
return  journey  from  Greece,  through  Macedonia,  to  Troas, 
Miletus,  and  Jerusalem  (Acts  xx.  3ff.).  Even  assuming 
that  Timothy  remained  in  Ephesus  some  time  after  Paul 
left,  following  later  to  Macedonia,  or  that  he  left  the 
party,  say  at  Troas  (Acts  xx.  5),  and  went  to  Ephesus  to 
execute  some  commissions  for  the  apostle,  while  Paul  and 
the  other  members  of  the  party  did  not  stop  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  XX.  16  f.),  neither  irpocfieiveu  (i.  3),  nor  Paul's 
intention  to  come  shortly  to  Ephesus  (iii  14),  nor  the 
tasks  referred  to  in  1  Tim.,  agree  with  the  representation 
of  this  journey  which  we  have  in  Acts.  For  this  reason  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  letter,  and  the  events  presup- 
posed by  it  as  immediately  preceding,  belong  in  the  period 
of  Paul's  labours  in  Ephesus,  which  covered  approximately 
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three  years,  more  definitely,  near  the  end  of  his  stay 
there  (n.  8).  Then  the  journey  referred  to  in  1  Tim.  i  3 
would  be  the  journey  of  Paul  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth 
not  mentioned  in  Acts,  but  attested  by  2  Cor.  (voL  L 
263,  271  f.),  and  from  this  passage  we  should  have  to 
assume  that  on  that  occasion  Paul  went  to  Corinth  by  way 
of  Macedonia.  But  the  assumption  which  thii^  involves, 
namely,  that  affcer  having  himself  been  for  some  time  in 
Ephesus,  Paul  leji  Timothy  behind,  charged  with  the 
tasks  mentioned  in  1  Tim.  i.  3f.,  has  against  it,  as  has 
been  shown  (above,  p.  271),  the  language  of  the  passage. 
Besides,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  prospective 
arrival  of  Paul  in  the  place  where  Timothy  remains 
(iii.  14,  iv.  13),  is  a  return  of  Paul  to  his  place  of 
residence  after  a  temporary  absence.  It  is  also  difficult 
to  understand  why  Paul  should  have  written  Timothy  a 
letter  like  1  Tim.,  if  in  his  capacity  as  Paul's  helper  he 
was  simply  to  carry  on  the  work  which  he  had  seen  the 
apostle  do  for  some  time  past,  when  Paul  had  already  had 
ample  opportunity,  and  the  most  urgent  occasion  just 
before  setting  out  on  his  journey,  to  give  Timothy  in- 
structions for  the  time  during  which  he  was  to  be  absent. 
During  this  time  Paul  would  have  had  no  occasion  to 
write  Timothy  except  in  answer  to  questions  about  in- 
dividual cases  that  presented  difficulty,  of  which,  however, 
there  is  no  suggestion.  The  instructions  of  the  letter 
would  be  quite  without  point  unless  Paul  assumed  that 
Timothy  would  have  to  remain  at  his  post  in  Ephesus 
alone  for  at  least  several  months.  Adding  to  this  the 
time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  supposed  departure  of 
Paul  to  Macedonia  and  Corinth,  the  interruption  of  Paul's 
work  in  Ephesus  caused  by  this  journey  is  drawn  out 
to  a  length  which  renders  the  silence  of  Acts  with  refer- 
ence to  it  not  only  very  strange,  but  its  representation  of 
Paul's  work  in  Ephesus  positively  erroneous  (xix.  8—10, 
xz.  18,  31).     Moreover,  the  letter  assumes  the  existence  in 
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the  province  of  Asia  of  a  considerable  group  of  Churches, 
some  of  which  at  least  had  been  in  existence  for  some 
time.  Since  a  newly  baptized  person  is  not  to  be  made  a 
bishop  (i  6),  there  must  have  been  in  Ephesus  and 
viciiiity  a  number  of  men  who  had  been  for  some  years 
members  of  the  Church.  But  even  as  late  as  the  third 
year  after  the  beginning  of  missionary  work  in  Ephesus 
there  were  no  persons  tested  by  a  long  period  of  Christian 
experience,  but  only  neophytes.  This  would  be  even 
more  true  of  the  other  cities  of  the  province.  Furthermore, 
at  the  time  when  this  letter  was  written  there  were  in 
these  cities  persons  who  had  fallen  away  again  &om  the 
fidth  (L  19  f.,  V.  15),  and  Timothy  is  informed  anew  that 
Paul  has  given  these  persons  over  to  Satan  (i.  20) ;  hence 
it  could  not  have  happened  while  Timothy  was  in  Ephesus, 
nor  could  Paul  have  been  there  at  the  time  when  this  was 
done.  Finally,  it  is  hard  to  see  how,  in  a  Church  so 
recently  CNrganised  as  that  in  Ephesus,  and  until  very 
recently  under  the  personal  oversight  of  the  apostle,  the 
unprofitable  teachers,  whom  Timothy  is  especially  in- 
structed to  oppose,  could  have  secured  such  a  footing ;  or  if, 
in  spite  of  his  influence,  they  had  acquired  so  much  power, 
how  in  the  circumstances  Paul  could  have  left  Ephesus. 
Then  the  assumption  has  against  it  the  close  connection 
between  1  Tim.  and  2  Tim.,  which  certainly  could  not 
have  been  written  before  63.  The  relation  of  1  Tim.  to 
Titus  is  closer,  and,  as  will  be  shown,  this  letter  could  not 
have  been  written  before  the  same  year.  Between  the 
three  letters  there  is  an  aflSnity  of  language,  a  similarity 
of  thought,  and  a  likeness  of  errors  combated,  which 
prevents  our  referring  any  of  them  to  a  period  much 
earKer  than  the  others.  Certainly  this  assumption  cannot 
be  maintained  on  the  ground  of  Timothy's  youthful  age, 
suggested  by  the  statement  that  he  is  not  to  let  anyone 
despise  him  on  account  of  his  youth  (iv.  12),  and  by  his 
apparent  disposition  to  excuse  himself  from  his  duties  on 
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this  ground  (above,  p.  29).  Paul  speaks  of  Timothy's 
youth  (2  Tim.  ii.  22)  in  the  very  latest  of  his  letters; 
and  in  any  case,  Timothy,  who  became  Paul's  helper  in 
missionary  work  in  the  year  52,  was  not  in  the  year  64 
necessarily  more  than  thirty-five  or  forty  years  of  age, 
and  so  still  a  juvenisy  who  on  account  of  his  immaturity 
might  be  regarded  by  himself  and  others  as  unsuited  for 
the  office  in  the  Church  described  above.  His  task  was 
really  no  easy  one,  especially  if  there  were  older  men  in 
the  Churches,  whether  occupying  official  positions  or  not 
(v.  1,  19). 

1.  (P.  27.)  Otto,  GegchicMl  Verh.  der  PattorcUbr.  S.  48,  followed  by 
KoUing,  Erster  Br.  an  Tim,  i.  207-221,  translated  1  Tim.  i.  3  :  "Just  as  (in 
accordance  with  the  fact  tliat)  I  exhorted  thee  in  Ephesns  (i«.  while  I  was 
staying  there),  to  hold  out  (to  stand  fast),  so  do  thou,  when  setting  out  on  the 
journey  to  Macedonia,  command  certain  persons  not  to  cleave  to  strange 
teachers,  nor  to  give  heed  to  endless  fables  and  genealogies.''  The  grain  of 
truth  in  the  elaborate  discussions  of  these  theologians  is  that  in  Paul's 
writings  koOJus  does  not  have  just  the  same  meaning  as  simple  «(,  Aa-frtpf 
so  that,  as  has  been  admitted  by  others,  in  this  respect  passages  like  QaL  L  9 
are  not  altogether  comparable.  Paul  points  to  the  earlier  request  and 
exhortation  which  he  had  addressed  to  Timothy  (cf.  against  Rolling,  211,  with 
regard  to  frapcucakdv.  Matt  viii.  34 ;  Mark  v.  17 ;  Luke  viii.  41 ;  Acts 
xxviiL  14;  2  Cor.  viii.  6)  as  the  standard  for  what  he  has  now  to  say  to 
Timothy,  and  for  what  Timothy  has  now  to  do.  For  this  very  reason  he 
reproduces  not  only  this  former  request  itself,  but  also  its  aim  and  real 
intention  (ha  irapayyttKos — iv  iriorti) ;  and  the  more  detailed  he  makes  this 
reproduction,  the  more  natural  it  seems  that  with  his  tendency  to  anacolutha 
he  should  leave  unexpressed  the  new  request,  which  was  to  be  expected 
grammatically,  but  which  would  have  been  of  essentially  similar  content  and 
of  quite  the  same  sense.  The  npoa-fjJvttv  here  (in  distinction  from  the  cases 
where  it  occurs  in  connection  with  a  dative  governed  by  the  irpdr.  Matt. 
XV.  32 ;  Acts  xi.  23 ;  1  Tim.  v.  6)  is  used  absolutely ="  to  remain  steadfastly, 
beyond  the  measure  hitherto  attained,  still  longer  to  persevere  at  one's  post " 
(Acts  xviii.  18 ;  Herodot  viii  4).  But  this  cannot  in  any  way  prevent  us 
from  connecting  4v  "E^o^  with  it  as  the  designation  of  the  place  whei« 
Timothy  shall  longer  remain.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  essentially 
synonymous  cVcfMvciv,  which  likewise  occurs,  sometimes  with  the  dative 
(EouL  vi.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  16),  sometimes  without  such  completion  of  the  idea, 
but  with  the  most  various  determinations  of  the  place  (Acts  xv.  34,  xxL  4, 
[ ,  airrw ;  1  Oor.  xvi  8,  cV  *B<fijir^ ;  1  Cor.  xvL  7  ;  (hi,  i.  18,  wp^  nva ;  Acta 
xxviiL  14,  trap'  ovrotr),  the  time  (Acts  x.  48,  xxi.  10,  xxviii.  12),  or  even  the 
action  in  which  one  perseveres  (Acts  xiL  16 ;  John  viii.  7).  The  position  of 
the  words  as  imperatively  demands  that  we  connect  ^v  *E<l>4<r^  with  irpwrfA^veiv, 
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as  it  fwbids  oar  connecting  it  with  9rapcKaX«(ra.  Moreover,  it  is  an  arbitrary 
avomption  to  claim  tbat  nopm/uvof  must  have  stood  before  vaptKaXta-ay  if 
the  anthoi's  purpose  had  been  to  conple  it  with  that  verb  as  an  attendant 
dicomitance.  In  consideration  of  passages  like  Acts  xix.  9,  it  would  be  more 
mtoial  to  ask  if  Paul's  journey  to  Macedonia  or  departure  thither,  though 
in  form  it  is  mentioned  as  the  attendant  circumstance  of  fraptKakta-Oj  did 
not  in  fact  directly  follow  this  exhortation.  The  position  of  these  words, 
like  the  whole  sentence  structure,  is  unquestionably  careless.  It  is  only  as 
an  afterthought  that  Paul  characterises  the  situation  at  that  time  by  re- 
martiTig  that  he  was  then  on  a  journey  to  Macedonia,  when  he  requested 
Timothy,  against  the  latter's  inclinations,  to  prolong  his  stay  and  his  labour 
in  EphesQs. 

2.  (P.  31.)  The  present  ypdxfm,  on  the  one  hand  (cf .  per  cofUrOy  Rom.  xv.  15 ; 
1  Cor.  ix.  16;  Gal.  vi  11 ;  Philem.  19,  21  ;  vol.  i.  472,  n.  4,  345,  n.  5), 
and  nuTth  on  the  other,  forbid  referring  iii.  14  f.  exclusively  either  to  what 
precedes  or  to  what  follows.  The  instructions  of  i  3~iiL  13  are  followed  in 
i7.  6-vL  21  by  others  essentially  similar.  Here,  as  in  1  Cor.  iv.  14,  Paul 
stops  in  the  middle  of  his  letter  to  make  a  remark  bearing  upon  the  essential 
content  of  the  whole  Epistle.  In  both  cases  the  remark  is  occasioned  by  what 
has  just  been  said  here,  because  the  preceding  instructions  may  have  given 
the  impression  that  Timothy  must  keep  the  poet  assigned  him  inter- 
minably, and  that  Paul  had  given  up  all  thought  of  visiting  him  and 
releasing  him.  The  <r^  after  dcZ  is  abundantly  attested  (also  Ephrem  arm. 
259?);  and  even  if  it  is  a  gloss,  it  is  a  correct  one.  Elsewhere,  avoorp/- 
^vBatf  avaoTpci^  may  not  differ  essentially  from  frtpivartiv,  vc/kiT€V€a-0ai 
(2  Cor.  i  12 ;  Eph.  ii.  3,  iv.  22 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  12) ;  but  the  conn^ion  with 
fV  ouf  Bhw  here  suggests  the  idea  of  a  manager  or  overseer  engaged  about 
the  house,  and  moving  hither  and  thither  (cf.  Heb.  iii.  2-6 ;  2iech.  iii.  7 ; 
Ezek.  xxiL  29  f. ;  and  for  oiKovofuav  ^eoO,  cf.  n.  3) ;  for  the  member  of  the 
family  as  suclft  (the  private  Church  member)  does  not  move  about  the  house, 
but  dwells,  sits  therein. 

3.  (P.  31.^  The  prohibition  firjdi  vpoo-ixtiVj  i.  4,  cannot  apply  to 
Timothy,  for  in  that  case  we  must  have  had  pjfdi  irpoo-ixjjs  continuing  the 
construction  of  cya  vapayytikjjs.  No  further  proof  is  needed.  Nor  does  it 
refer  to  the  Church  members  as  hearers,  but  rather,  like  fu)  crcpodtdao-KaXetv,  to 
the  false  teachers,  as  appears  for  the  following  reasons :  (1)  the  very  connection 
of  the  words  compels  us  to  take  both  warnings  as  addressed  to  the  same  per- 
sons, since  there  is  no  new  dative  object  opposed  to  ruriV.  (2)  olKovofiiav  ^#ov, 
ver.  4,  for  which  oiKodofir^p  and  oiKodofuav  are  ancient  emendations  intended  to 
make  an  easier  reading,  indicates  the  exercise  of  the  calling  of  an  olKovopos 
^w  (cf.  Tit  i.  7  J  1  Cor.  iv.  1,  ix.  17 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  10 ;  Eph.  iii.  2  ;  Col.  L  25  ; 
▼ol  L  471,  n.  1 ;  Ign.  Eph.  vi  1) ;  but  this  calling  is  exercised  not  by 
the  hearing,  but  by  the  teaching  member  of  the  Church.  (3)  In  Tit  i.  14 
the  same  thing  is  said  of  mischievous  teachers,  and  in  1  Tim.  vi.  3,  wpoa-ixtraif 
vhich  is  most  certainly  the  correct  reading  (K*,  Latini  omnes,  Ephrem  arm.  1 
Theod.  Mope.  ?),  has  the  same  subject  as  ircpodtdaa-KoKti. 

4.  (Pp.  32, 33.)  In  1  Tim.  ii.  1  we  should  read  irapaieaXf t  with  the  Westerns 
(BQ,  HiL,  Ambrosiaster?),  with  whom  the  Sahidic  also  agrees.  It  was 
natural  for  the  copyists,  whose  task  it  was  to  prepare  a  text  adapted  for  the 
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edification  of  the  Ohnrch,  to  make  the  apostle  himself  address  this  exhorta- 
tion to  the  Church  directly.  Besides,  a  glance  at  ii.  8  (v.  14),  where  the  verb 
indeed  is  not  the  same  as  frapaicaXct,  ii.  1,  but  has  the  same  force  and  general 
meaning,  would  mislead  them  into  writing  tr<tpaKak&.  After  the  somewhat 
digressive  remarks  of  i.  19-20,  Paul  in  iL  1  directs  the  thought  back  to  L  12 
by  meaus  of  napaKoKti  aZv,  and  then  goes  on  to  describe  more  in  detail  the 
commission  given  to  Timothy,  there  expressed  only  in  general  terms.  The 
teaching  within  the  Church,  with  its  practical  application,  consonant  with 
the  gospel,  but  by  no  means  identical  with  it, — for  this  is  what  is  meant  by 
17  irapayy€\ia,  i.  5, 18, — is  recommended  to  his  faithful  care  and  diligent  exer- 
cise. The  instructions  for  guarding  against  false  teachers,  which  have  been 
given  even  earlier  (i.  3  f.),  do  not  belong  properly  to  this  commission.  The 
positive  development  of  its  details  begins  rather  in  iL  1.  The  exhortation 
here  is  not  to  assiduous  prayer  in  general,  whether  in  the  closet  or  in  the 
family  circle,  or  in  public  worship  (1  Thess.  v.  17 ;  Col.  iv.  2  ;  Eph.  vi.  18  ; 
Phil.  iv.  6  ;  Bom.  xii.  12),  but  simply  to  prayer  in  the  congregation  assembled 
for  worship,  as  is  perfectly  evident.  For  (1)  the  passive  expression,  '^  Exhort 
therefore  that  above  all  prayers,  etc.,  be  offered  for  all  men,  for  kings,''  etc., 
shows  that  the  regulation  under  discussion  is  a  public  one.  (2)  In  a  list  of 
things  for  which  Christians  should  pray  in  private  as  well  as  in  public,  we 
should  certainly  expect  to  see  mention  of  their  own  spiritual  and  bodily 
welfare,  and  of  the  good  of  their  fellow-believers.  Here,  however,  we  find 
merely  directions  to  pray  for  all  men,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  were  still 
unconverted  ;  and  for  rulers,  who  at  that  time  were  still  heathen ;  together 
with  elaborate  reasons  for  such  prayer.  This  can  be  explained  only  on  the 
supposition  that  the  prayer  referred  to  was  public.  (3)  In  ii.  8  men  are 
spoken  of  as  those  who  offer  this  prayer,  as  if  this  were  self-evident ;  con- 
sequently a  kind  of  prayer  must  be  referred  to  from  which  women  were 
excluded,  i,e,  praying  aloud  before  the  assembled  congregation.  For  the 
silent  prayer  of  the  individual  is  plainly  a  right  and  a  duty  of  the  women 
just  as  much  as  of  the  men,  and  Paul  had  not  the  least  intention  of  excluding 
the  women  even  from  praying  aloud  in  family  worship  (1  Cor.  xi.  6,  cf .  vii.  6). 
It  is  only  in  public  worship  that  they  are  to  be  silent  (1  Cor.  xiv.  84-d6),  ue. 
neither  leading  in  prayer  nor  teaching.  The  very  same  thing  is  enjoined 
here,  ii.  11  f.,  in  words  which  clearly  recall  1  Cor.  xiv.  35 ;  and  from  this  it 
follows  again  that  in  this  whole  context  the  reference  is  exclusively  to  Church 
worship.  The  man  who  raises  his  hands  in  prayer  before  the  congregation, 
and  is  selected  to  voice  their  prayer,  must  see  to  it  that  the  hands  which  he 
thus  stretches  forth  to  Qod  before  the  eyes  of  all  are  pure  from  all  unclean, 
dishonourable,  and  violent  deeds  (Isa.  i.  15  ;  Jas.  iv.  8  ;  Clem.  1  Car.  xxix.  1  ; 
Jos.  Bell.  V.  9. 4  [Niese,  380, 403]  ;  Horace,  Sat.  i.  4. 68 ;  and  on  S<rto9,  Tit  i.  8  ; 
Heb.  vii.  26 ;  Luke  i.  75  ;  OK,  i.  102  f.),  and  that  his  heart  is  free  from  anger 
at  the  persecutions  inflicted  by  the  heathen,  and  from  questionings  as  to  the 
rightfulness  of  the  civil  order,  a  disposition  which  would  choke  sincere  prayer 
for  all  men  and  for  the  heathen  rulers.  The  force  of  irpo<r€vxt(rBat  in  iL  8 
grammatically  cannot  extend  into  ii.  9,  since  yvvatKat  has  a  predicate  of  its 
own,  Koa-fi€iv  €avrdi.  It  does  continue  the  sense  logically,  but  only  to  thia 
extent,  that  ii.  9-12ei  still  treats  of  the  congregation  assembled  for  prayer. 
The  women  are  not  here  asked  to  pray  in  like  manner  as  the  men  ;  else  why 
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the  difersitj  in  the  two  commands,  or  why  at  all  the  separation  of  those 
prayifig  into  men  and  women  ?  Snch  a  misunderstanding  of  the  passage  has 
led  to  the  insertion  of  a  spurions  Koi  before  yvvaiKag,  Simple  ixravr&g  does 
not  JTiBtify  ascribing  to  the  women  the  same  function  as  to  the  men,  indeed, 
D0t  even  a  similar  one.  It  merely  places  (otherwise  than  in  iii.  8,  11)  the 
eommaDdB  to  the  women,  which  follow  on  the  same  plane,  with  those  to  the 
men.  "  In  like  manner  also  I  desire  that  the  women,"  etc.  Since  this  whole 
pasoge  treats  only  of  prayer  before  the  assembled  congregation,  €v  navrl 
TMry  cannot  include  all  the  various  places  where  a  Christian  can  pray,  as, 
ijg.  the  doeety  the  family  living-room,  and  the  meeting-place  of  the  congrega- 
tion. Bather,  as  in  1  Cor.  i  2,  1  Thess.  i.  8  (cf.  2  Cor.  ii.  14),  it  means  all 
die  places  where  there  are  Christian  congregations,  and  where  Christian 
meeting  for  prayer  are  held.  Paul  will  have  these  instructions  carried  out 
everywhere,  in  all  congregations  (cf.  1  Cor.  iv.  17,  vii.  17,  xi.  16,  xiv.  33,  36). 
Bet  why  should  Paul  speak  thus  universally  when  requesting  Timothy  to 
look  after  this  matter  in  the  part  of  the  Church  entrusted  to  his  care  ?  The 
only  possible  explanation  is  that  this  part  of  the  Church  embraced  a  number 
of  places  and  local  Churches. 

5.  (P.  34.)  As  an  illustration,  we  may  take,  aside  from  Tit  i.  5,  what 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Qim  dives,  xlii.)  says  of  the  apostle  John :  tir«idri  yap 
Tvv  rvpawwoo  rtXtvrria-avros  dfrb  rrjt  HdrfMjv  rrjf  vrjirov  fieiijXSiv  «V1  rrfv  ^E^^caov, 
drijfft  wapaKaKovfievos  xal  ^ir\  rk  jr\rfin6xa>pa  r&v  iOvSiv^  Bnov  ftMv  €frt<rK6irovs 
ttammivmVf  ttrm)  dc  Skas  ^KKXjfaias  &pfi6o'»v,  oirov  de  Kkrjptp  (va  y4  riva 
cXi|p^i0v  rjoy  vv6  rev  irvtvft4n'os  (njfjtaivofjJvmv. 

6.  (P.  34.)  The  notion  that  Timothy  was  the  first  bishop  of  Ephesus 
was  firmly  established  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Eusebins  (H,  E.  iii.  4.  6). 
Aoeoiding  to  the  worthless  iida  Timathei  (ed.  Usener,  1877  ;  cf.  GO  A,  1878,  S. 
97-114 ;  Lipsins,  Apokr.  Apogtelgesch,  ii.  2. 373  ff. ;  Erganzungshef  t,  86),  which 
was  written  probably  about  400-600  a.d.  under  the  name  of  the  very  venerable 
hiehop  Polycrates  of  Ephesus,  Paul  had  consecrated  Timothy  as  bishop  during 
Nero's  reign  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Ephesus  which  they  made  in  com- 
psny.  Then,  under  Nerva,  Timothy  suffers  a  martyr's  death  during  a  heathen 
ferfiYal,  and  while  John  is  an  exile  on  the  island  of  Patmos  ;  and  it  is  not 
until  after  this  that  John  suffers  the  bishops  of  Asia  to  transfer  the  See  of 
Ephesus  to  him.  In  Gomi.  op.  vii  46  nothing  is  said  about  the  apostle 
John  being  a  bishop,  as  is  in  accordance  with  the  method  there  pursued ; 
bat  Paul  consecrates  Timothy  as  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  (later)  the  apostle 
hhk  eonsecrates  another  John  to  that  office.  The  Johannine  legends  have 
altogether  ignored  Timothy's  labours  in  Ephesus,  and  even  those  of  Paul.  It 
is  a  later  hand  that  has  inserted  in  the  prolix  narrative  of  Prochorus  the 
Mtion  about  Paul,  and  about  Timothy's  episcopate  in  Ephesus  before  John's 
mini  in  that  cify ;  cf.  the  writer's  Acta  Jo.  166  f.,  xxxix.  With  better  dis- 
(^ninination  the  ancient  commentators  Ephrem,  Theodorus,  and  Theodoret 
reoognised  in  their  prologues  the  exceptional  character  of  Timothy's  position, 
^.  Theodorus,  ii.  67:  '*S.  ap.  Paulus  beatum  Timotheum  Ephesi  reliquit 
{per  contra,  above,  p.  27),  scilicet  ut  omnem  peragrans  Asiam  universas  quae 
illo  (=illic)  sunt  ecclesias  gubemaret."  The  contents  of  the  letter,  however, 
Kemed  to  him  useful  for  every  bishop  of  his  time  (p.  68).  The  Vita  Polycarpi, 
^p.  ii.,  a  work  ascribed  to  Pionius,  states,  as  if  on  good  authority,  that  a 
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certain  Strateeas,  the  first  (according  to  Const,  op.  vii.  46  the  second)  bishop  of 
Smyrna,  was  a  brother  of  Timothy ;  of.  GGAy  1882,  S.  300.  In  356  a-d. 
the  emperor  Constantine  had  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  bones  of  Timothy 
brought  from  Ephesus  to  Constantinople,  and  deposited  in  the  Church  of 
the  Apostles  (Jerome,  Chroru^  ed.  Schoene,  ii.  195).  Nevertheless  Ephesus 
continued  to  be  known  as  the  city  of  John  and  of  Timothy  (Acts  of  the 
'* Bobber  Synod"  of  449  a.d.,  ed.  Hoffmann,  p.  81.  45). 

7.  (P.  35.)  The  Alexander  in  i.  20  may  be  identical  with  the  one  in 
2  Tim.  iv.  14,  and  hence  to  be  found  in  Troas  (above,  p.  16  f.),  in  which  case 
Hymenseus  also  must  be  somewhere  in  Asia  at  least  (i.  20,  cf.  2  Tim.  ii.  17) ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  Paul  had  been  lately  in  Troas,  or  indeed 
in  Asia  at  all,  for  Paul  could  carry  out  the  vapahMvm  rf  <rarav$  even  when 
absent  in  the  body  (1  Cor.  v.  3-5).  We  should  need  to  assume,  however, 
that  Paul,  if  it  was  on  the  basis  of  reports  that  he  had  passed  such  a 
sentence,  communicated  the  same  in  writing  to  the  persons  concerned  or  to 
the  Church  to  which  they  belonged.  This,  then,  must  have  been  the  cause  of 
Alexander's  hostility  to  him  when  they  met  later  in  Troas  (2  Tim.  iv.  14 ; 
above,  p.  21,  n.  3).  In  any  case  the  association  of  the  names  Alexander  and 
HymenaBus,  which  is  lacking  in  2  Tim.  iv.  14  and  is  replaced  by  another 
combination  in  2  Tim.  ii.  17,  is  unfavourable  to  the  supposition  that  one  of 
the  letters  was  forged  in  imitation  of  the  other,  or  that  both  were  written  by 
the  same  pseudo-Paul.  One  of  the  marks  of  individuality,  which  are  not 
borrowed  from  the  earlier  letters  of  Paul  at  any  rate,  is  found  in  v.  23. 
Ckneral  truths,  such  as  are  elsewhere  to  be  found  (Rom.  xiiL  14,  xiv.  21 ; 
Eph.  V.  18),  could  have  suggested  sentences  like  those  in  iii.  8,  iv.  4,  8,  but 
not  tlus  medical  advice.  Paul  may  have  obtained  this  from  Luke,  who  in 
that  case  would  agree  with  another  physician  of  his  time,  Dioscorides  {ds  Mat 
Med,  V.  11),  as  to  the  usefulness  of  wine,  especially  for  the  stomach.  The 
lack  of  personal  greetings,  in  which  respect  this  letter  is  like  those  directed 
to  the  Churches  of  Achaia  (2  Cor.  xiii.  12)  and  of  Asia  (Eph.  vL  23),  may 
perhaps  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  Paul  presupx>oses  that  Timothy  will 
communicate  the  contents  of  this  letter  to  all  the  Churches  under  his  charge. 
He  had  difficulties  to  contend  with,  his  authority  needed  strengthening 
(iv.  12) ;  so,  when  occasion  required,  he  could  exhibit  this  letter  and  read  it 
publicly.  Indeed,  discussions  such  as  those  in  ii.  1-iii.  13  are  put  in  such 
objective  form  that  they  seem  originally  intended  for  wide  circulation.  The 
closing  greeting,  vL  21,  would  point  to  the  same  thing  were  the  reading  4 
Xopcr  fic^*  vfi^y  to  be  retained.  Yet  not  only  is  lura  acv  likewise  excellently 
attested,  but  even  the  texts  without  any  benediction  are  worthy  of  attention 
in  spite  of  the  slight  external  evidence  in  their  favour.  Still  more  suspicious 
is  the  close  of  2  Tim.  (iv.  22),  where  after  w^inuer&s  a-ov  we  find  the  following 
variants :  (1)  nothing  at  all  (?) ;  (2)  i;  x-  ^^'  vfM»y  ;  (3)  17  x*  i^^  Vt^^  i  W  4 
X*  ft^rh  aov  ;  (5)  tpptatro  iv  tlp^vjj. 

8.  (P.  36.)  Wieseler  especially,  Chron,  311  ff.,  sought  to  establish 
this  hypothesis,  foUowing  similar  discussions  by  Mosheim  and  Schrader 
(Wieseler,  295  ff.). 
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§  35.  THE  FACTS  PEESUPPOSED  IN  THE  EPISTLE 

TO  TITUS. 

From  the  first  sentence  which  follows  the  elaborate 
and  solemn  greeting  of  the  letter,  "  For  this  cause  left  I 
thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldest  set  in  order  the  things 
that  were  wanting,  and  appoint  elders  in  every  city,  as  I 
gave  thee  charge,"  we  infer,  first,  that  not  long  previous 
to  this  Paul  and  Titus  had  been  together  on  the  island ; 
secondly,  that  Paul  had  not  been  able  at  that  time  to 
effect  such  organisation  of  the  Church  as  he  had  had  in 
mind,  the  establishment  of  which  was  the  chief  purpose 
for  which  he  had  instructed  Titus  to  remain  there, — a 
task  to  which  Titus  was  to  devote  himself  for  a  con- 
siderable time  (iii.  12).     Whether  Paul  himself  actually 
began  the  correction  of  the  condition  indicated   by  ret 
XeiVoirra,  we  do  not  know.     At  any  rate,  he  here  speaks  of 
the  appointment  of  elders  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that 
when  he  lefb  Crete  the  Christians  there  were  quite  with- 
out Church  organisation.     The  very  resemblance  between 
what  follows  (i.  6-9)  concerning  the  qualifications  for  the 
office  of  headship  in  the  Church,  and  similar  instructions 
in  1  Tim.,  only  serves  to  emphasise  the  different  circum- 
stances presupposed  in  the  two  cases.     Nothing  is  here 
said  of  elders  already  appointed  (1  Tim.  v.  17-21),  of  a 
house  of  Grod  over  ^hich  the  representative  of  the  apostle 
is  to  exercise  oversight  (1  Tim.  iii.   15),  nor  of  Cretan 
Churches  (cf.  1  Cor.  xvi  19) ;  mention  is  made  only  of 
persons  who  had  believed  (iii.  8,  14,  ol  fjfierepoc ;  cf.  Iren. 
V.  28.  4).     Now,  when  we  remember  that  in  Thessalonica 
there  were  constituted  officers  of  the  Church  (1  Thess. 
V.  12)  after  only  three  weeks  of  preaching  (vol.  i.  212, 
n.  5),  and  recall  how  promptly  in  other  places  the  pioneer 
missionary  preaching  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of 
elders  (Acts  xiv.  23),  it  is  clear  that  Paul's  stay  in  Crete 
must  have  been  very  short,  so  that  he  had  probably  just 
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been  able  to  proclaim  the  gospel  for  the  first  time  in  some 
of  the  cities,  leaving  Titus  to  organise  the  Christians  in 
these  places  into  Churches. 

If  it  had  been  Titus  who  some  time  prior  to  Paul's 
coming  had  brought  the  gospel  to  Crete,  and  if  it  had 
been  to  Titus'  work  that  the  Christians  in  Crete  owed 
their  conversion,  we  should  expect  that  to  be  referred  to 
rather  than  Paul's  own  missionary  preaching.  We  con- 
sequently infer  that  when  Paul  and  Titus  came  to  the 
island  there  were  already  Christians  there,  who  may  have 
received  their  faith  through  Christians  who  had  come 
thither  from  Corinth  or  Athens.  Since  Paul  himself  was 
hindered  by  duties  elsewhere  from  remaining  for  any 
length  of  time,  he  commissioned  Titus  in  his  stead  to 
organise  thoroughly  the  yet  unar ranged  afiairs  of  the 
Christians  in  Crete.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that,  either 
because  of  its  geographical  position  or  the  source  from 
which  Christianity  was  received,  Paul  reckoned  Crete 
within  his  apostolic  jurisdiction,  although  politically  Crete 
was  connected  with  Cyrene,  not  with  Achaia.  So  he  had 
done  with  the  Churches  of  inland  Asia,  which,  without 
personal  co-operation  on  his  part,  had  been  organised 
through  influences  emanating  from  Ephesus  (vol.  i.  449, 
n.  3).  Paul  had  been  long  enough  in  Crete  to  form  a 
definite  conception  of  local  conditions,  and  of  the  special 
dangers  which  threatened  to  hinder  the  vigorous  develop- 
ment of  Church  life  there.  Tit.  i.  10-16  does  not  read 
like  an  echo  of  reports  which  Titus  had  sent  to  Paul,  but 
like  instructions  to  Titus  based  upon  personal  observa- 
tion. Paul  states  his  own  impressions  by  quoting  a  verse 
from  the  Cretan  poet  Epimenides,  in  which  the  Cretan 
character  is  unfavourably  judged,  and  expressly  aJBSrms 
that  Epimenides'  testimony  is  true  (n.  1).  Here,  as  in 
Ephesus  (above,  p.  31  f.),  he  considers  the  chief  hindrance 
to  the  vigorous  growth  and  good  order  of  the  life  of  the 
Church  to  be  certain  persons  who  persist  in   teaching 
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doctnne  which  is  unprofitable,  unsound,  and  positively 
harmfiil.     The  worst  of  these  persons  he  represents  to  be 
those  of  Jewish   origin   (i    10  f.,   14-16,   iii.    9,   n.    1). 
They  resist  sound  doctrine  (i.  9),  are  especially  unruly 
(L  10,  16),  and  by  their  teaching  and  disputation  disturb 
the  Christian  households  (i  11,  iii.  9).     Some  of  them 
persist  in  maintaining  their  own  views  even  to  the  point 
of  creating  schisms  in  the  Church  (iiL  10,  cf.  1  Cor.  xi.  19  ; 
voL  i.  284  £).     Those  who  go  as  far  as  this,  Titus,  after 
repeated  warnings,  is  to  leave  to  themselves  and  to  the 
judgment  of  their  own  conscience  ;  to  the  others  he  is  to 
set  forth  strongly  and  shaxply  the  wrongfulness  of  their 
action,   and   to  silence   them  (i    11,  13,  ii.   15).      The 
manner  in  which  Paul  speaks  of  these  persons  is  very 
severe,  and  shows  that  he  is  greatly  exasperated  by  them. 
Fiom  the  character  of  the  greeting  which,  at  the  dose, 
iiL  15,  he  asks  Titus  to  convey — "  Salute  them  that  love 
lis  in  faith  (or  in  faithfulness) " — ^it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
Paul  himself  had  met  with  opposition  among  the  Cretan 
Christians,  and  that  by  no  means  all  of  them  had  given 
him  a  kindly  reception,  or  recognised  his  apostolic  rights 
(c£  3  John  9-10,  15).     The  fact  that  he  here  writes  ij/*a9, 
thereby  including  Titus  with  himself,  is  fully  explained 
by  the  assumption  that  Paul  had  not  been  in  Crete  except 
in  company  with  Titus,  who  therefore  had  shared  the 
vicissitudes  of  Paul's  reception.     The  expression  is  even 
more  natural  if  Titus  continued  to  encounter  the  hostility 
of  certain  Christians  after  the  apostle's  departure.     We 
are  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  ii.  8,  where,  reversing 
the  order,  Paul  includes  himself  with  Titus.     Here  Titus 
is  represented  as  a  teacher  both  of  the  younger  and  older 
members  of  the  Church.     In  this  capacity  he  is  to  be 
himself  an  example  of  good  conduct;   in   fulfilling  his 
office  he  is  to  be  incorruptible  and  dignified,  and  what 
he  teaches  is  to  be  above  all  criticism.     To  this  descrip- 
tion of  Titus'  chief  work  is  added  the  remark,  *'  That  he 
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that  is  of  the  contrary  part  may  be  ashamed,  having   no 
evil  thing  to  say  of  us."    Now,  since  non-Christians  would 
have  only  the  rarest  opportunity  to  hear  Titus'  preaching, 
it  is  manifest  that  no  reference  is  here  had  to  the  opinions 
of  those  outside   the  Christian  circle,  unlike  ii.   5,    10, 
where  the  language  is  very  different,  and  where  reference 
is  had  to  conduct  that  could  be  observed.     Rather  most 
these  persons  be  the  obstinate  teachers  (i  9),  who  have 
no  love  for  Paul  and  Titus  (iiL  15),  whose  method  of 
teaching,  mercenary,  unsound,  and  condemned  as  it  is  by 
their  own  consciences  (i  11,  13,  15,  iiL  11),  is  quite  the 
opposite  of  that  enjoined  upon  Titus.      These  teachers 
were  inclined  to  speak  evil  of  Paul  and  Titus,  and  actu- 
ally indulged  in  such  talk.     It  is  mainly  because  of  this 
attitude  of  theirs  toward   Titus  that  Paul  adds  to  his 
injunctipn  that  Titus  speak,  exhort,  and  reprove  with  all 
authority,  the  remark,  "Let  no  man  despise  thee,"  i.e. 
assume  a  contemptuous  attitude  toward  him,  as  if  he  had 
said  nothing,  and  had  administered  no  reproof  (ii  15). 

The  letter  presupposes  that  the  apostle  had  before  him 
a  written  conmiunication  from  Titus,  in  which  the  latter 
had  informed  him  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to 
contend  in  carrying  out  the  instructions  which  had  been 
given  him,  expressing  at  least  doubt  as  to  the  possibility 
of  carrying  out  the  most  important  of  them.  Only  on  the 
assumption  that  Paul  is  writing  in  reply  to  expressions 
of  this  kind  on  Titus'  part  can  the  strongly  emphasised 
TovTov  xap^y,  with  which  he  begins,  be  explained  (L  5). 
This,  and  this  primarily,  was  the  purpose  for  which  Paul 
had  left  Titus  there.  He  is  consequently  not  fulfilling 
his  obligation  if  he  is  merely  endeavouring  to  help  the 
Christians  there  in  his  capacity  as  a  teacher,  and  fails  at 
the  same  time,  on  account  of  existing  difficulties,  to  do 
anything  appreciable  in  the  way  of  organising  the 
Churches.  Just  as  definite  a  contrast  is  presupposed  by 
the  iyco  in  the  relative  sentence,  as  by  the  rovrov  x^P^^f 
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otherwise  it  is  quite  without  point  (of.  vol.  i.  526,  in 
connection  with  Phil.  i.  3  ;  of.  also  similar  sentences  else- 
where without  €7<»,  1  Tim.  i.  3 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  1 1 ;  1  Cor. 
xvL  1,  xi  2,  vii.  17).  In  opposition  to  what  is  said  by 
those  persons  who  create  difficulties  for  Titus,  either  by 
denying  his  commission  and  capacity  for  organising  the 
Church,  or  by  giving  him  advice  concerning  the  same 
contrary  to  instructions  left  him  by  the  apostle,  Paul  lays 
emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  Ae,  the  apostle^  has  given 
Titos  instructions  with  reference  to  this  matter  which 
Titus  is  to  carry  out.  The  attentive  reader  observes  a 
connection  between  this  ^ca  and  the  equally  significant 
eyw  in  L  3.  It  is  this  contrast,  just  coming  to  light  in 
L  5,  and  expressed  in  various  ways  throughout  the  letter, 
which  explains  why  in  the  greeting  of  this  letter  Paul 
speaks  of  his  calling  with  a  detail  and  an  emphasis  not 
observable  in  1  Tim.  i.  1 ;  2  Tim.  L  1,  and  comparable 
only  to  Rom.  i.  1-7.  To  be  sure,  he  is  no  lord  over  other 
Christians  and  their  faith  (2  Cor.  i.  24),  but,  like  all 
Christians,  a  servant  of  God  (c£  Rom.  i.  1 ;  vol.  i.  352); 
indeed,  without  the  faith  which  all  the  elect  of  God  have 
(l  1),  and  the  faith  which  he  has  in  common  with  Titus 
(I  4),  he  would  be  nothing.  But  at  the  same  time  he  is 
an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  (L  1 ),  and  so  personally  and  in 
special  measure,  by  divine  commission,  he  is  entrusted 
with  the  preaching  of  that  eternal  Ufe  which  has  been 
promised  of  old,  but  has  now  become  manifest  through 
the  word  of  the  gospel  (i.  2f.).  The  same  is  to  be  said 
with  reference  to  the  commission  given  to  Titus  by  Paul, 
and  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  Christians  among  whom 
Titos  is  to  carry  out  this  commission. 

The  letter  is  concluded  by  a  benediction  upon  all  the 
Christians  in  Titus'  vicinity,  which  benediction  is  preceded 
by  a  personal  greeting  to  Paul's  friends  in  Crete,  the  ex- 
pectation being  disclosed  much  more  clearly  than  in  either 
1  Tim.  or  2  Tim.  (above,  p.  42,  n.  7  end)  that  Titus  will 
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communicate  the  contents  of  the  letter  to  the  Christians 
there. 

Titus'  position  (n.  2)  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of 
Timothy  in  Ephesus,  with  the  diflference  already  noted, 
that  the  problem  in  Crete  was  the  primary  organisation  of 
the  Church,  whereas  in  Asia  a  group  of  Churches  that  had 
been  already  organised  was  placed  under  Timothy's  care, 
and  only  in  exceptional  cases,  such  as  the  organisation  of 
a  new  Church,  was  he  called  upon   to   appoint  officers 
(above,   p.    34).      This    diflference    explains    why   Titus' 
ofl&ce  was  even  more  temporary  than  Timothy's.     Titus 
had  gone  to  Crete  with  Paul  only  a  short  time  before,  and 
he  is  to  leave  again,  without  any  promise  on  Paul's  part 
to  come  back,  and  without  the  appointment  of  his  suc- 
cessor.    Paul  does  intend,  however,  to  send  to  Crete  a 
certain  Artemas,  of  whom  we  have  no  other  mention,  or 
Tychicus,   mentioned   so   often    as    the   companion   and 
messenger  of  Paul  (Acts  xx.  4 ;  Eph.  vi.  21 ;  Col.  iv.  7  ; 
2  Tim.  iv.  12).     As  soon  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  m^i 
arrives   Titus   is  to  hasten   at  once  to  Paul,  going   to 
Nicopolis,  where  Paul  plans  to  spend  the  winter  (iiL  12, 
n.  3).     This  is  the  apostle's  intention.     At  the  same  time, 
from  the  fact  that  he  does  not  set  a  definite  date  when 
Titus  is  to  arrive  in  Nicopolis,  apparently  intending  to 
summon   him  through  Artemas  or  Tychicus  when  he  is 
ready,  we  infer  that  at  the  time  of  his  writing  Paul  did 
not  know  just  when  he  himself  would  reach  NicopoUs. 

Possibly  he  intended  to  utilise  the  time  of  his  sojourn 
there  in  extending  his  work,  in  verification  of  certain 
earlier  statements  of  his  about  the  extension  of  his  mis- 
sionary work  in  this  direction  (Bom.  xv.  19 ;  vol.  i. 
415  f.).  It  is  also  natural  to  suppose  that  the  journey 
of  Titus  to  Dalmatia  (2  Tim.  iv.  10)  was  made  soon  afiber 
a  sojourn  of  Paul  and  Titus  in  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vince of  Epirus.  Still,  all  that  can  positively  be  inferred 
from  Tit.   iii.    12  is  that   Paul   intended  to  remain   in 
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Nicopolis  until  the  end  of  winter,  and  at  the  opening  of 
navigation  in  March  following  to  set  out  at  once  from  this 
point  upon  a  sea  journey  (c£  1  Cor.  xvi.  6).  The  choice  of 
Nioc^lis  as  a  point  of  departure  shows  that  this  journey 
was  to  be  in  a  westward  direction,  and  that  its  ultimate 
destination  was  Italy.  In  regard  to  a  certain  Zenas,  a 
lawyer,  and  ApoUos,  who  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no 
farther  designation,  Paul  makes  request  that  Titus,  with 
the  help  of  the  Cretan  Christians,  furnish  all  they  need 
for  a  journey  and  set  them  on  their  way  (iii.  13  f.,  n.  4). 
If  Paul  had  meant,  as  Chrysostom  thought  he  did  (xi. 
729),  that  Titus  was  to  send  these  men  to  him,  he  would 
certainly  have  said  so.  That  they  were  with  Titus  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  this  letter  is  unlikely,  because  in  outlining 
Titos'  duties  the  presence  of  so  distinguished  a  teacher  as 
ApoUos  could  not  have  been  so  entirely  overlooked  had  he 
been  on  the  island  with  Titus  at  the  time.  Nor  is  it  clear 
why  Paul  should  have  requested  the  Christians  in  Crete 
to  set  Zenas  and  ApoUos  on  their  way,  if  they  neither 
came  from  him  nor  were  going  to  him,  or  to  a  place  he 
had  designated.  In  the  last  case  the  place  would  be 
named.  Whence  they  came  and  their  destination  Titus 
would  learn  from  the  men  themselves ;  aU  that  we  know 
is  that  they  did  not  arrive  after  the  letter  reached  its 
destination.  The  only  natural  assumption  is  the  one 
pointed  out  by  Theodoras  (ii.  256),  namely,  that  Zenas 
and  ApoUos  were  the  bearers  of  the  letter,  and  that  the 
first  stage  of  their  journey  took  them  from  the  place 
where  Paul  was  to  Crete,  whence,  replenished  and  set 
forward  by  Titus,  they  were  to  continue  their  journey  to 
some  destination  unknown  to  us. 

From  what  is  here  said  of  ApoUos,  we  infer  that 
Paul  already  knew  him  personally,  an  acquaintanceship 
fonned  during  the  latter  part  of  the  apostle's  three 
yeats'  work  in  Ephesus.  To  the  earlier  part  of  this 
period  belongs  the  Corinthian   work   of  ApoUos,  whom 

▼OL.  II.  4 
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Paul  had  not  then  come  to  know  (Acts  xviii.  24-xix.  1). 
In  the  spring  of  57  Apollos  was  in  Ephesus  with  Paul, 
and  had  been  there  for  some  time,  being  for  the  pre- 
sent unwilling  to  leave  (1  Cor.  xvi  12).  A  journey  of 
Apollos  to  Corinth  is  here  certainly  spoken  of ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  weeks  after  1  Cor.  was  written,  about 
the  time  that  Paul  left  Ephesus  to  go  to  Macedonia  (Acts 
XX.  1;  2  Cor.  i.  8,  ii.  12  £),  Apollos  also  left  and  set  out 
upon  a  journey  to  Corinth,  which  could  have  been  made 
by  way  of  Crete.  In  this  case,  however,  Paul  must  have 
written  Titus  during  the  months  that  he  was  in  Mace- 
donia. But  this  is  clearly  impossible,  since  at  this  time 
Paul  was  planning  to  spend  the  winter,  not  in  Nicopolis, 
but  in  Corinth  (1  Cor.  xvl  6),  and  in  the  following  spring 
it  was  his  purpose  to  journey,  not  from  Nicopolis  west- 
ward, but  from  Corinth  to  Jerusalem.  Both  projects  were 
carried  out  practically  as  he  had  planned.  Furthermore, 
during  the  period  following  the  composition  of  1  Cor., 
Titus  was  not  in  Crete,  but  in  accordance  with  Paul's 
instructions  journeyed  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  whence 
he  went  to  meet  Paul  who  was  journeying  slowly  by  way 
of  Troas  through  Macedonia  on  his  way  to  Corinth,  join- 
ing him  in  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  ii.  12  £,  vii.  5-16 ;  vol.  i. 
326  f.).  Nor  is  there  any  more  opportunity  for  the  resi- 
dence of  Paul  in  Crete,  presupposed  in  Tit.  i.  3,  during 
the  months  immediately  following  the  events  described  in 
1  Cor.  xvi.  1-9,  than  there  is  for  the  activity  of  Titus 
there,  which  followed  Paul's  sojourn.  Neither  can  room 
be  made  for  the  Cretan  sojourn  in  the  three  months  spent 
in  Greece  after  Paul's  departure  from  Ephesus  (Acts 
XX.  3) ;  for  these  were  the  closing  months  of  the  winter, 
the  end  of  which  he  intended  to  await  in  Corinth  (1  Cor. 
XVL  6).  In  these  circumstances  he  could  not  have  written 
Titus  that  he  intended  to  spend  the  winter  in  Nicopolis ; 
and  although,  as  we  learn  from  Rom.  xv.  25>32,  his  mind 
was  turning  toward  the  West  at  that  time,  he  did  not 
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plan  to  journey  directly  thither  with  the  coming  of  spring, 
but  held  to  his  original  purpose  of  first  visiting  Jerusalem. 
Fiom  Acts  XX.  3-xxi.  17  we  know  that  this  plan  was 
actually  carried  out.  In  order,  therefore,  to  find  a  place 
in  Paid's  career  for  Titus,  and  the  facts  upon  which  it  is 
based  prior  to  his  long  imprisonment,  one  must  go  back 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  period  of  work  in  Ephesus,  and 
assume  that  Paul  stopped  in  Crete  on  the  occasion  of  his 
flying  journey  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  about  which  Acts 
is  silent,  left  Titus  there,  and  wrote  Titus  some  time  after 
bis  return  to  Ephesus.  If  in  addition  to  the  assumption 
that  Paul  made  this  journey,  which  Acts  does  not  men- 
tion, by  way  of  Macedonia,  —  an  assumption  made  in 
the  supposed  interest  of  1  Tim.  (above,  p.  35  f.), — ^it  be 
assumed  that  the  apostle  also  touched  in  Crete,  the 
journey  becomes  such  an  important  part  of  the  apostle's 
life-history  that  the  silence  of  Acts  is  almost  unintelligible. 
Furthermore,  it  leaves  quite  unexplained  Paul's  intention 
to  spend  the  ensuing  winter  in  Nicopolis ;  for  at  that  time 
the  important  work  in  Ephesus,  covering  as  it  did  the 
whole  province  of  Asia, — a  work  which,  when  1  Cor.  xvi. 
8-11  was  written,  was  nowhere  near  completion, — could 
have  been  scarcely  more  than  begun.  But  it  is  altogether 
unlikely  that  long  before  actually  leaving  Ephesus  Paul 
should  have  formed  the  definite  plan  of  spending  a  winter 
or  part  of  a  winter  in  Nicopolis,  making  his  way  thence 
ferther  westward.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  improb- 
able that  the  plans  of  which  his  mind  was  so  full  at  the 
time  of  his  correspondence  with  the  Corinthians,  and 
which  were  carried  out  at  the  beginning  of  58,  should 
have  suddenly  displaced  the  entirely  diflFerent  plans  of 
which  we  learn  in  Titus.  The  collection,  with  which  the 
joumey  to  Jerusalem  was  intimately  connected,  was  a 
matter  of  long  standing,  having  been  carried  on  for  a 
considerable  period  before  Paul  left  Ephesus  (2  Cor. 
^  10,  ix.   2;    vol.   i.    318  f.).      Finally,  it  is  to  be 
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noticed  that  the  resemblance  between  1  Tim.  and  Titus  is  so 
great  that  they  must  be  classed  together,  both  as  regards 
language  and  thought,  just  as  Ephesians  and  Colossians. 
If  Paul  wrote  them  at  all,  he  must  have  written  them 
within  a  short  time  of  each  other.  The  proof  that  Paul 
could  not  have  written  1  Tim.  until  after  he  was  liberated 
from  his  first  Roman  imprisonment  (above,  p.  85  £)  is 
valid  also  for  Titus,  and  vice  versa.  If  the  latter  was 
written  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second 
Roman  imprisonments,  then  his  short  residence  in  Crete 
belongs  in  the  same  interval.  On  the  journey  from 
CsBsarea  to  Rome,  Paul  did  not  touch  at  Crete  (Acts  xxvii. 
7-15),  and  Titus  was  not  with  him  at  that  time  (Acts 
xxvii.  2).  Furthermore,  the  manner  in  which  Paul  speaks 
in  Tit.  i.  3  of  his  residence  in  Crete  and  of  Titus'  commis- 
sion, precludes  the  possibility  of  the  intervention  of  the 
two  years  spent  in  Rome,  and  of  several  months  preceding 
and  following  these  two  years,  between  the  sojourn  of  Paul 
and  Titus  in  Crete  and  this  Epistle. 

The  letter  gives  us,  therefore,  two  more  stations  of 
that  journey  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire  which  Paul 
made  in  the  interval  between  Philippians  and  2  Tim., 
namely,  Crete  and,  at  least  prospectively,  Nicopolis. 

1.  (P.  44.)  Concerning  Jews  in  Crete,  cf.  1  Mace.  xv.  23  (Gortyna) ; 
Acts  ii.  11 ;  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Cm,  xxrvi. ;  Joe.  Ard.  xvii.  12. 1 ;  BdL  ii.  7. 1 ;  Vita^ 
76  (hifl  last  wife  an  ''  aristocratic  ^  Jewess  from  Crete) ;  Socr.  H,  J?,  vii.  3S 
(concerning  a  pseudo-Moses,  who  led  the  Jews  astray,  Koff  Uatmiv  r^r  vfurov 
voKiv\  Moreover,  the  legend  that  the  Jews  came  originc^ly  from  Crete,  and 
that  their  name  is  derived  from  Monnt  Ida  there  (Tac.  HiM.  v.  2),  would 
hardly  have  arisen  if  there  had  not  heen  a  considerable  nnmber  of  Jews  on 
the  idand.  Homer,  lliad^  ii.  649,  followed  by  many  poets,  calls  Crete  €Kar6fi- 
frdkis ;  and  even  though  perhaps  it  may  have  become  comparatively  depopu- 
lated since  the  Boman  occupation,  its  cities  were  not  few  (Strabo,  p.  476 ; 
Ptol.  iiL  17).  In  the  second  century  we  hear  of  bishops  in  Gortyna  and  in 
Knossus  (Eus.  H,  E.  iv.  23.  5,  7).  According  to  Jerome  (vii.  706,  cf .  Socr. 
H,  E.  iiL  16),  the  verse  quoted  in  Tit.  i  12  is  to  be  found  in  a  book  entitled 
Tltpi  Xprf<rfi&v,  by  Epimenides,  a  contemporaiy  of  Solon.  In  calling  this  poet, 
then,  a  prophet  of  the  Cretans,  Paul  shows  a  knowledge  of  the  tradition  con- 
cerning him  (Plato,  Leg.  p.  642  ;  Plut.  SoloUf  xii. ;  Diog.  Laert  i.  10. 109-115). 
Theodoret  thought  mistakenly  that  Paul  was  citing  from  Callimachns,  who 
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a  nathre  of  Cyrene,  not  Crete,  and  who  in  his  "  Hymn  to  Zeus,"  ver.  8^ 
appropriated  only  the  first  half  of  Epimenides'  hexameter,  namely,  the  charge 
id  untratbfnlnees,  a  trait  of  the  Cretans  which  had  become  proverbial  (cl 
Wettsbein's  Sammkmgenj  od  loc,),  Theodoret  was  misled  by  Chrysostom,  who, 
while  he  names  the  right  author  Epimenides,  quotes  the  words  which  in 
QallimachuB  follow  y^varai^  ver.  8f.,  as  if  they  came  from  Epimenides 
(xi  744).  Theodore  is  the  first  Father  from  whom  we  are  able  to  ascertain 
dearly  what  is  only  hinted  at  in  Chrysostom  and  Jerome,  namely,  that  the 
heathen  opponents  of  Christianity  (Porphyry!  Julian  1)  inferred  from  this 
passage  that  Paul  agreed  with  the  poet  in  his  defence  of  the  eternal  deity  of 
Zeus  against  the  lies  of  the  Cretans,  who  thought  that  Zeus'  grave  was  on 
their  ialand.  Consequently  these  heathen  writers,  too,  must  have  been 
thinking  not  of  Epimenides,  but  of  Callimachus,  who  did  actually  ap- 
propriate part  of  the  older  poet's  verse  with  this  very  end  in  view.  And 
some  of  the  Christian  apologists  and  commentators  have  followed  them. 

2.  (P.  48.)    Titus  is  called  bishop  of  Crete  by  Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  4.  6 ; 

Ambrosiaster,  p.  313,  in  his  Prologue ;  Comt.  op.  vii.  46.     More  guarded 

and  more  nearly  correct  are  Ephrem,  269 ;  Theodorus,  ii  233,  cf.  p.  122 ; 

Theodoret,  698.     With  regard  to  mistaken  identifications  of  Titus  with 

Titius  Justus  and  with  Silvanus,  see  vol.  i  208,  266.     Beside  the  state* 

menu  in  QaL  ii.  1-3  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  13,  vii.  6-14,  viu.  6,  16,  23,  ziL  18 ;  2  Tim. 

iv.  lOy  we  have  no  reliable  testimony  concerning  Titus,  except  perhaps  the 

assertion  oi  Ada  Thecla^  cc  ii.  iii.,  that  he  was  staying  with  Onesiphorus 

in  leonium  when  Paul  came  thither  for  the  first  time.    Possibly  the  Zeno 

mentioned  there  and  called  the  son  of  Onesiphorus  may  be  the  Zenas  of  Tit. 

iiL  13.    Concerning  later  fabulous  tales,  which  are  referred  to  a  Vita  Titi 

written  by  Zenas,  cf .  Lipsius,  Afohr.  Apogtelgach,  ii.  part  2,  401  ff. ;  also  the 

passages  of  the  Vita  TiU  published  by  M.  R.  James  in  JThS.  vi.  549  ff.  (July 

1906)  are  without  historical  value. 

3.  (P.  48.)     Of  the  numerous  cities  which  were  named  Nicopolis  in 

eammemoiation  of  a  victory,  some  must  be  excluded  in  a  consideration  of 

Tit  iii  12  on  account  of  their  location,  some  on  account  of  their  late  origin. 

(1)  The  Nicopolis  in  Armenia  (Strabo,  555 ;  Ptolem.  viii.  17.  40)  is  ruled  out 

on  this  ground,  as  also  (2)  the  one  in  Egypt,  near  Alexandria  (Jos.  Bell.  iv.  11. 

5) ;  (3)  Smmaus  in  Palestine,  not  called  Nicopolis  until  the  third  century ;  (4) 

the  one  founded  by  Trajan  on  the  Danube,  which  still  retains  the  name ;  and 

(5)  another  in  the  Hemus  (Ptolem.  iii.  11.  11,  cf.  Forbiger,  iii  750,  A.  66,  S. 

75S ;  Mommsen,  Bffm.  Oeseh.  v.  282,  who,  however,  identifies  No.  4  with  No.  5 ; 

C.  I.  L,  iii  p.  141).    (6)  Likewise  the  Nicopolis  on  the  Nestus  (Ptolem.  iii  11. 

13)  which  was  founded  by  Trajan  (Forbiger,  Pauly,  KE^  v.  637,  under  No.  2 ; 

Mommsen,  op.  cit.  281).    This  must  have  been  the  city  meant  by  those  writers 

▼ho  remarked,  in  commenting  on  Tit.  iii.  12,  that  it  lay  in  Thrace  (Cramer, 

Cai,  TIL  99).    (7)  A  city  of  this  name  in  Bithynia  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  32.  150 ; 

StepL  Byz.  stub  verho)  offers  no  point  of  connection  for  any  probable  conjectures. 

(8)  Similarly^  the  Nicopolis  in  the  north-east  comer  of  Cilicia  (Strabo,  675  ; 

Ptokm.  V.  8.  7)  is  not  to  be  thought  of ;  for  no  reason  can  be  conceived  which 

ooald  have  induced  Paul  to  spend  the  winter  in  this  out  of  the  way  mountain 

town  rather  than  in  a  large  community  like  Antioch ;  or,  if  rest  were  his 

aim,  m  his  native  city,  Tarsus,  or  in  some  place  from  which  he  would  have 
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abundant  opportunities  to  continue  his  journey  in  the  spring.  The  only  one 
remainiDg  is  (9)  the  Nicopolis  founded  by  Augustus  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Ambracian  Qulf  as  a  memorial  of  the  victory  at  Actium,  by  far  the  most 
important  and  famous  city  of  this  name,  and  a  generation  later  the  chief  scene 
of  Epictetus'  labours  as  a  teacher.  Tacitus,  Arm.  ii.  53  (for  the  year  18),  calls 
it  wrhem  AcJuUcb;  on  the  contrary,  Epictetus,  Diss,  iii.  4.  1,  speaks  of  an 
iirirpoiros  'Hntipov  residing  in  Nicopolis  and  governing  the  land  from  thence ; 
cf.  C.  I.  0,  No.  18136  (add.  p.  983) ;  C.  L  L,  iii.  No.  536  (?)  ;  about  the  year 
150,  Ptolemy,  iii  14.  1,  15.  1,  distinguishes  Epirus,  in  which  Nicopolis  is 
situated  (ziv.  5),  from  Achaia  as  a  separate  province.  Our  information  as  to 
these  changing  conditions  is  not  very  clear  (Mommsen,  op.  cU.  234;  Marquardt', 
i.  331).  Jerome  (Vail.  vii.  686,  738)  considered  it  self-evident  that  this 
Nicopolis  was  meant ;  and  even  those  who  called  it  Nicopolis  MacedonuB  (see 
Tischendorf  s  apparatus  on  the  subscription)  could  hardly  have  had  another 
in  mind ;  for  no  other  of  the  cities  mentioned  above  was  in  Macedonia  proper, 
not  even  No.  6.  Jerome,  686,  assumed  mistakenly,  with  many  Greeks  and 
Syrians,  that  the  letter  was  written  from  Nicopolis.  Wieseler,  Ckron.  353, 
sought  to  prove,  on  the  ground  that  Nicopolis  belonged  to  Achaia,  that  Tltw 
iii.  12  is  simply  a  more  definite  statement  of  the  purpose  expressed  in  1  Cor. 
xvi  6.  But  this  is  impossible,  since  1  Cor.  is  addressed  solely  to  the  local 
Church  at  Corinth,  and  not,  like  2  Cor.,  to  all  the  Christians  of  Achaia.  And 
even  in  2  Cor.  7rp6£  vfiag  would  mean  "  to "  or  "in  Corinth." 

4.  (P.  49.)  In  itself,  vofUK^Sy  iii.  13,  cf.  Luke  vii.  30,  z.  25=vo/Aodtdao'- 
KoXoff,  Luke  V.  17 ;  Acts  v.  Z^^ypofifuirtvSf  Luke  v.  21,  vi  7 ;  1  Cor.  L  20, 
could  denote  a  rabbi  (cf.  Ambrosiaster,  p.  317,  "  quia  Zenas  hujus  profeasioniB 
fuerat  in  synagoga,  sic  ilium  appellat").  But  since  the  Jewish  scribe  who 
became  a  Christian  by  that  very  act  separated  himself  from  the  rabbinic  body, 
and  since  the  retention  of  rabbinic  methods  and  ways  of  thinking  was  any- 
thing but  a  recommendation  in  PauFs  eyes  (1  Tim.  L  7),  Zenas  is  here 
characterised  not  as  legia  (Mosaica)  doctor^  but  as  jurii  peritus.  The  word 
denotes  not  an  office,  but  usually  the  practical  lawyer,  through  whose  assist- 
ance, e.g,  a  will  is  made  (Epict.  Diss.  ii.  13. 6-8 ;  Berl,  Ug.  JJrh  No.  326,  pofUK^t 
'PtafuuKos,  No.  361,  coL  iii.  2, 15),  or  a  lawsuit  carried  on  (Artemid.  Ontiroer. 
iv.  80,  cf.  iv.  33,  vo/uukoc  vofUKii  fj  larpoi  larpiKa  .  .  .  Xryovcriv).  Plutarcli 
{SuUOf  36)  applies  this  name  to  the  renowned  jurist  Mucins  Scaevola.  irpo- 
fFiiiv€tv  means  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.,  to  speed  the  departing  traveller 
on  his  way,  whether  he  is  just  setting  forth  on  his  journey  or  is  passing 
through  the  place.  Occasionally  this  consisted  simply  in  accompanying  him 
a  short  distance  (Acts  zx.  38,  xxi.  5) ;  as  a  rule,  however,  and  here  also»  if 
we  may  judge  from  what  follows,  it  includes  equipping  him  with  all  things 
needful  for  the  journey,  cf.  3  John  6  (Rom.  xv.  24 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  6,  11),  and 
is  almost  synonymous  with  €<f>6biaC€tv,  Jos.  Bdl.  ii.  7. 1 ;  Atd,  xx.  2.  5.  For 
an  illustration,  cf.  Ada  Petri  own  Simone,  ed.  Lipsius,  48. 1-18. 

§  36.  THE  END  OF  PAUL'S  LIFR 

If  we  were  certain  that  Paul  was  put  to  death  at  the 
end  of  the  Roman  imprisonment  in  which  we  find  him 
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when  he  wrote  Ephesians,  Colossians,  Philemon,  and  Phil- 
ippians,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reject  as  forgeries  the  three 
letters  which  have  been  inappropriately  called  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  (n.  1).  This  belief,  which  has  long  been  one  of 
the  principal  grounds  of  objection  to  the  genuineness  of 
these  Epistles,  and  which  has  been  a  source  of  insufferable 
violence  done  to  the  Epistles  by  those  defending  their 
genuineness,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  does  not  rest  upon 
the  foundation  even  of  ancient,  to  say  nothing  of  trust- 
worthy  tradition.  It  is  simply  an  hypothesis,  which  has 
stiong  historical  evidence  against  it,  and  nothing  in  its 
&your  (n.  2).  An  expectation  of  early  release  so  definite 
as  that  expressed  by  Paul  in  Phil.  i.  19,  25,  ii.  24,  is  not 
likely  to  have  failed  of  fulfilment,  since  this  expectation 
is  based  not  upon  desires,  conjectures,  and  inferences, 
which,  judging  from  Acts  xxv.  18,  25,  xxvi.  31  £,  xxviii. 
15, 18,  pointed  in  that  direction  from  the  first  (cf.  PhUem. 
22),  but  primarily  upon  the  actual  course  of  the  trial, 
which  after  protracted  delay  had  been  actually  begun. 
Moreover,  it  was  not  Paul's  personal  opinion  alone,  but 
the  judgment  of  all  who  followed  the  course  of  his  trial, 
even  of  non-Ctmstians,  that  it  would  shortly  terminate 
in  his  release  (vol.  i.  540  ff.).  For  this  reason  we  are 
not  justified  in  comparing  the  repeated  dlSa  of  Philippians 
with  the  olSa  which  Paul  used  at  Miletus  shortly  before  he 
was  arrested  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  xx.  25,  38)  to  declare  his 
expectation  that  the  elders  and  the  Church  in  Ephesus 
would  see  his  face  no  more  (n.  3).  It  is  to  be  observed, 
first  of  all,  that  we  do  not  have  here,  as  in  Phil.  i.  19,  25, 
ii  24,  Paul's  own  language,  but  at  most  only  a  saying  of 
the  apostle's  as  Luke,  his  companion,  remembered  it 
But,  leaving  that  out  of  account,  the  later  "  I  know,"  in 
which  is  expressed  the  hope  of  reunion  with  the  PhU- 
ippian  Christians  and  the  Christians  in  the  East  generally, 
would  quite  annul  the  "  I  know  "  spoken  five  years  before, 
when  reunion  with  the  Christians  in  Ephesus  seemed  quite 
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impossible.  Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
prophetic  utterances  on  the  basis  of  which  Paul  made  this 
statement,  —  being  careful  to  note  that  it  is  only  his 
personal  conviction  (xx.  25), — ^nothing  is  said  of  his  death, 
but  only  of  chains  and  persecution  (Acts  xx.  23,  xxi  11), 
and  that  Paul  simply  explains  that  he  is  ready,  if  neces- 
sary, even  to  die  in  Jerusalem,  expressly  stating,  however, 
that  he  does  not  know  what  awaits  him  there  (Acts  xx. 
22,  24,  xxi.  13,  cf.  Rom.  xv.  31).  The  expression  of 
this  indefinite  feeling  of  Paul's,  accompanied  by  the 
acknowledgment  that  all  is  uncertainty,  that  possibly  his 
life  might  end  where  on  three  different  occasions  later  it 
was  actually  threatened  (xxi.  31,  xxiii.  12-15,  xxv.  3), 
refers  only  to  Jerusalem  and  Palestine.  According  to 
Acts,  he  was  desirous  of  seeing  Rome,  and  it  did  become 
later  the  scene  of  the  labours  for  which  he  was  rescued 
from  all  dangers  (xix.  21,  xxiii.  11,  xxv.  10-12,  xxvii. 
24,  xxviii.  5,  15,  30,  31) ;  so  that,  in  view  of  the  Qoxir 
victiQn  in  Acts,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  author  intended 
the  passage  in  the  20th  chapter  of  Acts  (xx.  25)  to  be  a 
prophecy  of  Paul's  martyrdom  in  Rome.  By  a  more 
careful  consideration  of  the  text,  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression seems  to  be  only  that  the  personal  intercourse, 
often  broken  ofiF,  but  always  taken  up  again,  which  had 
existed  between  Paul  and  the  Eastern  Churches  up  to  the 
present^linxe  had  at  last  reached  its  end,  since  Paul,  in 
case  he  should  not  lose  his  life  in  Jerusalem,  purposed 
now  to  go  to  the  West.  But  even  assuming  that  when 
he  left  Miletus  Paul  was  confident  that  he  would  never  see 
the  elders  of  Ephesus  again,  this  is  no  reason  for  assuming 
that  he  never  did,  Paul  never  claimed  to  be  able  to  pre- 
dict the  future,  and  insisted  particularly  that  statements 
of  his  with  reference  to  his  future  plans  should  not  be 
considered  irrevocable  (2  Cor.  i.  15-17  ;  vol.  i.  344,  n.  2). 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Paul  was  deceived  in  his 
expectation  of  an  early  release,  so  confidently  expressed 
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IB  Philippians ;  but  this  is  not  at  all  likely,  because  of  the 
facts  upon  which  this  expectation  was  based.     Events  en- 
tirely unforeseen  must  suddenly  have  given  an  unfavour- 
able turn  to  the  trial,  which,  when  Philippians  was  written, 
was  as  good  as  ended.    The  Sanhedrin  in  Jerusalem,  which 
for  nearly  three  years  (from  the  hearing  before  Festus  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  60  a.d.  to  the  writing 
of  Philippians,  which  did  not  take  place  until  after  the 
spring  of  63)  had  made  no  effort  to  renew  the  charges 
against  Paul  before  the  imperial  court  (n.   4),  are  not 
likely  to  have  done  so  after  so  long  an  interval,  par- 
ticularly since  under  Albinus  (62-64),  Festus'  successor 
iu  the  procuratorship,  there  were  things  enough  in  Jeru- 
salem to  keep  them  occupied  (cf.  SchUrer,  i.  583  [Eng. 
trans,  L  ii   188]).     Moreover,  after  their  experiences  in 
Palestine  (Acts  xxiv.-xxvi.),  the  Sanhedrin  could  have 
entertained   very  little  hope  of  accomplishing  anything 
against  Paul  in  Rome.     The  assumption  that  before  the 
trial  was  entirely  ended,  the  favourable  outcome  of  which 
IB  the  near  future  Paul  expected  when  he  was  writing 
Philippians,   the  persecution   of   the    Soman   Christians 
under  Nero   broke  out,  and  that  Paul  was  one  of  the 
victims  of    the    same,  is    improbable  on    chronological 
groonds.     If  Paul  reached  Kome  in  March  or  April  of  the 
year  61  (Part  XL  voL  iii. ),  and  jiLin  the  spring  of  the 
year  63  the  trial  began,  which,  according  to  Philippians,     ^  f ' 
gave  rise  at  once  to  confident  expectations  of  a  successful 
outcome,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  what  could  have 
protracted  it  until  the  summer,  or  rather  the  autumn,  of 
the  following  year  64.     Such,  however,  must  have  been 
the  case  if  Paul  was  one  of  those  Christians  who,  according 
to  Tacitus'  account  (Ann.  xv.  44),  were  executed  for  the 
burning  of  Rome,  since  Nero  did  not  accuse  the  Christians 
until  he  had  availed  himself  of  every  other  means  of  avert- 
ing fix)m  himself  the  suspicion  of  having  burned  the  city. 
This  accusation  was  probably  not  made  before  October  64 
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(n.  5).  It  is  thus  easily  understood  why  thcMse  who  feel 
that  Paul's  execution  must  be  associated  with  the  whole- 
sale execution  of  Christians  which  took  place  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  or  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  64,  are 
inclined  to  date  Paul's  arrival  in  Rome  in  the  spring  of 
62,  and  the  composition  of  Philippians  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sunmier  of  64  {see  per  contra,  Part  XI.  vol.  iii.). 

But  the  particular  presupposition  which  is  the  main 
reason  for  a  change  of  date,  namely,  that  Paul  was  exe- 
cuted shortly  after  the  writing  of  Philippians,  and  that  he 
was  one  of  a  number  of  Christians  to  suffer  martyrdom,  and 
hence  must  have  been  put  to  death  in  the  year  64,  gets 
no  certain  support  in  ancient  tradition.  The  only  thing 
that  can  be  directly  inferred  from  Acts  xxviii  80  £  is  that 
the  author  knew  what  it  was  that  temoinated  the  situa- 
tion which  is  there  briefly  described,  and  which  he  says 
lasted  for  two  whole  years.  Why  does  he  &il  to  state 
what  this  was?  Whether  we  assume  that  Acts  xxviiL 
30  f.  is  the  conclusion  of  the  work  as  Luke  planned  it,  or 
whether  he  intended  to  complete  the  work  in  a  third 
book,  in  either  case — in  the  former  case  even  more  than 
in  the  latter — his  silence  about  the  event  marking  the 
close  of  the  two  years  is  inexplicable,  if  the  trial  which 
ended  with  the  apostle's  execution  occurred  at  this  time. 
Neither  the  book  nor  the  whole  work  could  have  had  a 
more  fitting  close  than  the  account  of  the  martyrdom  of 
the  apostle  upon  whose  history  the  attention  of  the  reader 
has  been  kept  constantly  fixed  from  the  thirteenth  chapter ; 
and  certainly  a  writer  who  was  able  in  three  lines  to 
convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  great  work  which 
Paul  did  during  two  years  in  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
was  able  just  as  briefly  and  just  as  skilfully  to  tell  of  the 
glorious  ending  of  this  work,  and  of  the  apostle's  career. 
The  author  could  not  leave  the  reader  to  guess  this  end, 
because  after  all  the  deliverances  and  consolations  through 
which  Paul  had  been  brought  to  Rome  (Acts  xxi.  31-35, 
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iiiii.10-30,  XXV.  8,  xxvii.  24,42-44,  xxviii.5, 15),  and  after 
the  opinions  expressed  by  the  highest  officials  concerning 
the  charges  made  by  the  Jews  (Acts  xxv.  2-8, 18-20, 26  f., 
xxvi  31  £,  xxviiL  18),  the  death-sentence  of  Paul  would 
be  the  last  thing  that  the  reader  would  expect.  The  only 
pknsible  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  sudden  breaking 
off  of  the  narrative  in  Acts  xxviii.  30  f.  is  that  these  two 
years  were  followed  by  another  period  in  Paul's  life  his- 
tory and  missionary  work  of  such  considerable  length 
that  it  could  not  be  treated  in  Luke's  second  book  without 
making  this  disproportionately  long  compared  with  the 
first 

Now,  even  assuming  that  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and 

Titos  are  spurious,  they  furnish  important  evidence  that 

Paul's  life  continued  beyond  the  two  years  in  Rome  and 

beyond  the  time  when  Philippians  was  written ;  for,  as  has 

been  shown,  they  presuppose  that  after  his  acquittal  by  the 

imperial  court  at  Rome,  and  after  his  liberation  from  his 

imprisonment  in  Rome,  which  had  lasted  until  then,  Paul 

visited  his    eastern   Churches  in  Macedonia  and  Crete, 

Miletus  and  Troas,  probably  also  in  Corinth  and  Ephesus ; 

and,  on  the  other  hand,  engaged  in  missionary  work  in 

regions  lying  westward  from  Rome,  probably  in  Spain. 

If  all  this  were  told  in  the  letter^  or  even  clearly  stated  as 

information,  we  might  assume  that  it  was  forged,  either 

with  a  view  to  enlarging  the  history   of  Paul's  life  or 

supplying  the  Epistles  with  a  historic  background.     But, 

^  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  of  these  events  and  those  of 

greatest  importance  are  simply  taken  for  granted,  as  we 

should  expect  them  to  be  in  genuine  Epistles.     What  we 

^  oompelled  to  infer  from  incidental  hints,  and  that 

rather  vaguely,  e.g.  the  fact  that  he  was  in  prison  when 

2  Tim.  was  written,  and  how  he  came  to  be  there ;  the 

missionary  work  carried  on  after  he  was  set  free  from  his 

&8t  imprisonment  in  regions  hitherto  unvisited  by  him ; 

what  took  him  to  Crete ;  why  he  planned  to  go  to  Nico- 


'l^^- 
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poliSi — all  this  and  much  more  must  have  been  known  to 
the  leaders,  whose  knowledge  of  the  situation  the  author 
took  for  granted  If  this  author  were  Paul  himself,  then 
these  letters  are  standards  15y  which  every  other  account 
of  this  period,  inside  the  Canon  and  out  of  it,  is  to  be 
judged,  and  any  additional  evidence  is  superfluous.  If  the 
author  was  a  pseudo-Paul  belonging  to  the  period  between 
the  years  70  and  140, — ^the  latest  possible  date  for  the 
composition  of  the  letters, — the  tradition  of  which  he 
made  use  must  have  existed  in  such  clear  outlines  and 
have  been  so  generally  known,  that  it  required  only  the 
slightest  reference  and  the  most  casual  connections  to 
recall  to  the  readers'  minds  the  course  of  events  and 
induce  them  to  accept  this  forgery,  which  was  based  thus 
upon  recognised  historical  facts. 

Evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  tradition  regarding 
the  closing  years  of  Paul's  life,  covering  the  period  after 
the  close  of  Acts,  but  independent  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
is  furnished  by  the  letter  sent  by  the  Roman  Church  to 
the  Church  in  Corinth  of  which  Clement  of  Rome  is 
commonly  regarded  as  the  author  (n.  6).  Since  Clement's 
letter  was  written  certainly  not  later  than  the  year  96, 
and  expressly  mentions  the  apostles  Paul  and  Peter  as 
heroes  and  sufferers  of  the  then  living  generation,  it  is 
evident  that  Clement  and  the  Roman  Church  were  not 
wholly  dependent  for  their  knowledge  concerning  the  dose 
of  the  apostle's  life  upon  written  sources,  which  so  far  as 
we  know  were  not  yet  in  existence,  but  made  use  of  trust- 
worthy oral  traditions.  An  officer  in  the  Roman  Church 
in  the  year  96,  who  would  certainly  have  been  a  man  of 
years,  would  have  been  a  younger  contemporary  of  Paul's, 
and  could  recall  the  time  when  the  apostle's  death  took 
place.  It  is  quite  possible,  as  Irenseus  testifies  (iii.  3.  8), 
that  Clement  had  had  personal  intercourse  with  Paul  and 
Peter.  Certainly  he  possessed  independent  information 
about  Paul's  history,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  statement 
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thafc  Paul  was  bound  with  chains  seven  times  (n.  6).     His 
other  somewhat  rhetorical  statements  in  praise  of  the  two 
apostles  seem  to  take  for  granted  acquaintance  with  the 
events  in  question  on  the  part  even  of  his  younger  readers. 
However,  although  not  acquainted  with  the  events,  we  of 
to-<ky  may  recognise  the  following  points : — ( 1 )  Peter  and 
Paul  died  in  Rome  as  martyrs.     (2)  Paul  had  preached 
the  gospel  in  the  most  western  portion  of  the  then  known 
world,  i.e.  in  Spain.     (3)  As  regards  the  Order  of  events, 
Peter's  martyrdom  seems  to  have  preceded  that  of  Paul ; 
for,  otherwise,  the  name  of  Paul  would  be  mentioned  first, 
since  he  is  praised  more  at  length,  and  with  more  high- 
sounding  phrases,  than  is  Peter,  and  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  by  the  author  as  the  more  important  personality, 
either  in  general  or  in  this  particular  regard.     As  the  text 
stands,  however,  Paul's  name  is  inserted  between  that  of 
Peter,  of  whom  Clement  says  little,  and  the  mention  of 
a  large  number  of  Christian  martyrs,  men  and  women, 
whose  sufferings  are  summarily  referred  to,  without  names 
(chap.  vL ).     Even  if  we  did  not  know  independently  that 
Paul  had  not  been  in  Spain  prior  to  his  imprisonment  in 
Caesarea  and  Bome,  of  which  account  is  given  in  Acts,  so 
that  this  journey,  if  it  took  place  at  aU,  must  have  followed 
his  release  from  this  imprisonment,  and  his  martyrdom,  if 
suffered  in  consequence  of  a  judicial  sentence,  must  have 
followed  a  second  arrest  after  the  Spanish  journey, — ^in 
any  case  we  should  infer  from  the  order  of  Clement's 
sentences  that  Paul's  Spanish  journey  took  place  at  the 
very  end  of  his  life,  and  that  he  was  arrested  and  brought 
before  the  authorities  subsequent  to  the  Spanish  journey. 
Clement's  general  statement  that  these  events  happened 
^thin  the  memory  of  the  generation  living  at  the  time 
when  the  letter  was  written  (96  A.D.),  agrees  with  the  other 
traditions  which  place  them  in  the  reign  of  Nero ;  and  this 
agreement  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  from 
Oiliest  times  the  impression  could  not  be  avoided  that 
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the  sufferings  of  Christian  men  and  women  in  Rome,  the 
story  of  which  Clement  relates  immediately  after  the  ac- 
count of  the  martyrdom  of  the  two  apostles,  were  the  same 
as  those  described  by  Tacitus  {Ann.  xv.  44),  and  hinted  at 
by  Suetonius  (Nero,  xvi).     The  most  that  can  be  inferred 
from  Clement's  statements  is  that  the  martyrdom  of  Peter 
and  of  Paul,  and  the  persecutions  of  the  year  64,  belong 
to  the  same  period,  and  that  is  all  that  is  affirmed  by  the 
earlier  traditions  (n.   8).     Almost  without  exception,  in 
this  earlier  tradition,  the  name  of  Peter  precedes  that  of 
Paul,  as  in  Clement,  which  would  indicate  that  Peter's 
death  preceded  that  of  Paul ;  thus  contradicting  the  view 
which  arose  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  that 
the  two  apostles  suffered  martyrdom  on  the  same  day  of 
the  same  year,  the  29th  of  June.     It  can  be  shown  that 
this  story  grew  out  of  a  Roman  festival  commemorative 
of  the  removal  of  the  remains,  or  what  were  supposed  to 
be  the  remains,  of  the  two  apostles  to  the  Appian  Way  in 
the  year  258  (n.  9) ;  so  that  it  can  be  left  out  of  account 
in  any  attempt  to  determine  the  real  date  of  the  apostles' 
death.     The  only  thing  which  can  be  definitely  concluded 
from  the  establishment  of  this  festival  in  or  near  the  year 
258,  is  that  up  to  the  middle  of  the  third  century  the 
Roman  Church  had  no  definite  tradition  regarding  the 
exact  date  of  the  apostles'  martyrdom  (n.  8). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  memory  of  Paul's  journey  to 
Spain  lingered  long  (n.  7).  In  the  Muratorian  Canon 
Paul's  journey  to  Spain  is  put  on  exactly  the  same  footing 
as  the  martyrdom,  the  circumstance  that  these  two  facts 
are  not  mentioned  in  Acts  being  adduced  as  proof  that 
Luke  confined  his  narrative  in  Acts  to  what  he  himself 
had  experienced  (n.  7).  Although  the  fragmentist  may  be 
dependent,  here  as  elsewhere,  upon  apocryphal  accounts, 
he  takes  for  granted  that  in  the  year  200  these  two  facta 
were  commonly  accepted  in  the  circle  to  which  he  belonged, 
t.e.  in  the  Roman  Church,  or  a  Church  closely  associated 
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with  the  same.     The  Acts  of  Peter ^  which  were  certainly 
not  written  in  Eome,  and  which  embody  Gnostic  tendencies, 
are  some  thirty  or  forty  years  older.     According  to  these 
l^nds,  Fanl,  who  had  remained  until  then  a  prisoner  in 
Some,  jonmeyed  to  Spain  to  preach  the  gospel  there  in 
ooDfieqnence  of  a  vision.     During  his  absence  in  Spain, 
which  did  not  cover  a  period  of  more  than  a  year  (ed. 
Lipsius,  p.  46.  3),  Peter  came  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome, 
and  after  successful  contests  with  Simon  Magus  was  cruci- 
fied head  downwards.     Although  in  this  account  Peter's 
departure  from  Jerusalem  is  set  twelve  years  after  the 
b^inning  of  the  apostolic  preaching  (p.  49.  22),  Nero  is 
declared  to  be  the  emperor  in  whose  reign  Peter  worked 
and  died  in  Eome  (pp.  100.  15, 102.  2, 103.  2).     Likewise 
the  martyrdom  of  Paul,  which  took  place  later  than  that 
of  Peter,  and  which  is  referred  to  occasionally  in  these 
l^ends,  is  dated  still  in  the  reign  of  Nero  (p.  46.  8). 
The  testimony  of  the  Acts  of  Paid,  which  show  a  catholic 
tendency,  and  are  evidently  of  later  date  than  Leucius' 
Acts  of  Peter  and  John,  is  not  so  clear,  and  at  this  point 
the  newly  found  Coptic  firagments,   which    have   been 
recently  published,  do  not  furnish  any  more  light  (n.  10). 
That  as  time  went  on  the  tradition  concerning  Paul's 
liberation   from  his  first  protracted   imprisonment,  the 
lesmnption  of  his  missionary  work,  and  another  arrest 
shortly  before  his  execution,  should  gradually  die  out,  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.     There  was  no  connected  account 
of  these  events  which  was  regarded  as  trustworthy.    In 
the  West,  confusion  was  caused  especially  by  the  Roman 
l^end  about  the  simultaneous  martyrdom  of  Paul  and 
Peter.    This  legend  certainly  made  it  difficult  to  find  a 
place  for  so  important  a  period  of  Paul's  career  subsequent 
to  the  time  when  Philippians  was  written  as  was  required 
l>7  the  tradition  of  the  first  and  second  centuries.     The 
testiinony  of   this    earlier  tradition   is,   however,   quite 
independent  of  that  which  we  have  in  the  Epistles  to 
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Timothy  and  Titus.  The  latter  tell  us  of  extended  journeys 
which  Paul  made  in  the  East  (Crete,  Macedonia,  Miletus, 
Ephesus  (?),  Corinth  (?),  Nicopolis),  after  he  was  freed  from 
his  first  imprisonment.  There  is  only  one  passage  which 
would  indicate  any  considerable  extension  of  Paul's  mis- 
sionary work  at  this  time,  namely,  2  Tim.  iv.  17 ;  and 
from  this  passage  it  must  be  inferred  that  Paul  pressed 
westward  from  Rome  in  order  to  do  missionary  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  tradition  traced  from  Clement 
to  the  Muratorian  Canon  nothing  is  said  of  a  tour  among 
the  Churches  in  the  East  after  Paul  was  released  from  his 
imprisonment,  while  the  fact  that  after  being  set  at  liberty 
Paul  preached  in  Spain — a  fact  which  we  learn  from  2  Tim. 
iv.  16  f.  only  after  careful  interpretation  and  correct  infer- 
ence— is  clearly  stated.  Taken  together,  these  two  entirely 
independent  witnesses  furnish  a  trustworthy  historical 
picture.  Such  a  relation  subsisting  between  documents 
which  at  latest  must  have  been  written  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century,  and  a  tradition  first  vouched  for  by 
a  witness  Uving  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  proves  that 
both  rest  upon  yet  older  foundations,  namely,  upon  an 
account  of  the  close  of  Paul's  life  which  was  circulated 
in  the  decades  immediately  foUowing  his  death.  To 
suppose  that  this  account  was  drawn  from  Rom.  xv. 
24,  28,  rather  than  from  fact,  is  unreasonable  on  several 
grounds.  ( 1 )  No  one  could  help  but  recognise  that  the 
hopes  which  Paul  there  expresses  remained  in  large  part 
unfulfilled.  At  that  time  Paul  hoped  in  the  following 
summer  to  journey  from  Palestine  to  Italy,  and  after  a 
short  stay  in  Rome  to  visit  Spain.  Instead,  he  reached 
Rome  in  the  spring  of  the  year  61  a  prisoner,  and  remained 
there  for  years ;  so  that  no  one  would  have  felt  tempted 
by  Rom.  xv.  24,  28  to  invent  the  story  of  his  subsequent 
visit  to  Spain.  Only  let  it  be  remarked  in  passing  that  if 
the  ehap^r  in  wui  this  p«sage  U  found  L  appended 
to  Romans  in  the  interval  between  Paul's   death  and 
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the  time  of  Marcion  (vol.  L  379  f.),  the  passage  is  strong 
proof  that  Paul  did  actually  go  to  Spain.  For,  while 
it  is  perfectly  natural  for  Paul  himself  to  talk  of  plans 
and  hopes  which  were  never  carried  out  nor  realised,  it 
is  inconceivable  that  statements  of  this  kind  should  be 
pat  into  his  mouth  after  his  life  had  ended,  without  his 
having  gone  to  Spain.  (2)  There  is  not  the  slightest  sug- 
gestion in  Bom.  xv.  which  would  occasion  the  invention  , 
of  the  \git^  journeys  in  the  East  presupposed  in  the  A(Ju  v^ 
"  Pastoral  Epistles."  If  these  journeys  were  invented  on 
the  strength  of  PhiL  i  25  £,  ii.  24,  Philem.  22,  we  should 
find  mentioned  in  the  "Pastoral  Epistles"  Philippi  and 
C0I0688B,  not  Crete,  Miletus,  and  Nicopolis.  (3)  It  is 
inconceivable  that  Clement  and  the  other  younger  con- 
temporaries of  Paul,  especially  Romans  of  their  generation, 
should  have  formed  their  conception  of  the  last  events  in 
the  apostle's  life  from  a  very  arbitrary  interpretation  of 
one  or  more  passages  in  Paul's  Epistles,  rather  than  from 
their  own  recollection  of  the  events.  In  view  of  all  this 
we  are  led  to  conclude  that  Paul  was  set  at  liberty  by 
the  imperial  court,  as  he  so  confidently  expected  when  he 
wrote  Philippians,  and  not  long  after  this  letter  was  written 
visited  the  East  again  and  preached  the  gospel  in  Spain, 
before  he  was  arrested  a  second  time  in  Rome  and  put 
to  death.  Regarding  the  order  of  these  events  we  can 
do  no  more  than  make  conjectures.  The  consideration 
suggested  (vol.  L  547  f.)  in  favour  of  the  view  that  Paul 
visited  the  Churches  in  the  East  in  the  summer  of  63 
shordy  after  he  was  released,  preaching  in  Spain  later, 
must  give  way  before  the  stronger  reasons  which  make  the 
reverse  order  seem  probable.  The  statements  of  2  Tim.  ' 
iv.  13,  20  would  seem  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
natural, if  between  the  events  there  mentioned,  iianiel\ 
the  sojourn  of  Paul  in  Miletus  (Corinth?)  and  Tro.i^  .wji 
the  writing  of  2  Tim.,  there  intervened  not  only  the  wmier 
in  Nicopolis  (Tit.  iii.  12),  a  second  arrest  in  Eome,  and 

VOL  u,  S 
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the  joumej  of  Onesiphorus  to  Rome  (2  Tim.  L  16),  but 
also  missionary  work  in  Spain,  which  must  have  occupied 
at  least  several  months.  Assuming,  as  we  must  &oai 
Phil.  ii.  19-23  (vol.  i.  547  £),  that  when  his  trial  was 
completed  Paul  did  not  leave  Rome  at  once,  but  awaited 
the  return  of  Timothy,  whom  he  did  not  send  to  Philippi 
until  his  case  was  decided,  at  the  very  earliest  he  could 
not  have  gone  to  Spain  until  the  autumn  of  the  year  63. 
Possibly  he  did  not  reach  his  destination  until  the  spring 
of  the  year  64.  In  neither  case  could  the  winter  which  he 
planned  to  spend  in  Nicopolis  at  the  close  of  his  extended 
journeys  in  the  East  (Tit.  iii.  12)  have  been  the  winter 
of  63-64,  hardly  that  of  64-65 ;  for  in  the  latter  case  it 
would  be  necessary  to  compress  the  missionary  work  in 
Spain  and  the  tour  of  the  Eastern  Churches  all  into  a 
single  year,  from  autumn  64  to  autumn  65,  if  indeed  it 
be  not  necessary  to  crowd  both  these  extended  journeys, 
which  lay  in  opposite  directions  and  required  much  time 
for  the  fulfilment  of  their  objects,  into  the  summer  of  64. 
If  for  this  reason  the  winter  spent  in  NicopoUs  could  not 
have  been  prior  to  65-66,  then  the  winter  66-67  is  the 
earliest  winter  at  the  beginning  of  which  the  imprisoned 
Paul  could  have  hoped  to  have  Timothy  with  him  in 
Rome  (2  Tim.  iv.  21).  If  events  happened  as  Paul  ex- 
pected they  would  when  he  wrote  his  last  letter,  he  was 
still  alive  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  66-67,  but 
suffered  martyrdom  not  very  long  afterward.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  results  of  the  preceding  investigations,  the 
following  is  suggested  as  the  probable  order  in  which  the 
events  following  the  imprisonment  recorded  in  Acts  took 
place.  If  Timothy  returned  to  Rome  from  Philippi  in 
the  autumn  of  63,  Paul  set  out  upon  his  journey  to  Spain 
either  immediately  or  at  latest  in  the  spring  of  64.  If  the 
statement  of  the  Acts  of  Peter ^  that  his  work  in  Spain 
covered  a  year,  be  accepted,  he  left  there  at  the  earliest 
in  the  autumn  of  64,  or  possibly  in  the  spring  of  65,  in 
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order  to  carry  out  the  other  part  of  his  plan — the  promised 
visiting  of  his  Eastern  Churches.  Whether  he  stopped 
in  Rome,  where  in  the  autumn  of  64  the  Christians  there 
suffered  such  severe  persecution  (above,  p.  57  £),  or  passed 
by  Rome  on  his  way  to  the  East,  going  possibly  to  Apol- 
lonia  and  thence  to  Philippi  by  the  Via  Egnatia,  no  one 
knows.  Nor  can  it  be  determined  with  any  degree  of 
probability  in  what  order  he  reached  the  various  points 
visited  upon  this  last  journey  (Corinth  (?),  Crete,  Mace- 
donia, Troas,  Ephesus(?),  Miletus). 

Since  Timothy  had  been  for  some  time  in  Ephesus 
when  Paul  made  this  journey  in  the  summer  of  65  (above, 
p.  57  £),  he  apparently  did  not  accompany  him  to  Spain, 
but  during  this  time  was  engaged  in  carrying  out  Paul's 
commission  in  Ephesus.  The  winter  of  65-66,  or  the  end 
of  it,  Paul  and  Titus  seem  to  have  spent  in  Nicopolis. 
When  Paul  started  in  the  spring  of  66  from  Nicopolis 
for  Italy,  Titus  may  have  set  out  from  the  same  point 
on  his  preaching  tour  in  the  neighbouring  district  of 
Dalmatia.  Paul's  second  arrest  after  his  return  to  Rome, 
the  journey  of  Onesiphorus  to  Rome,  and  the  writing  of 
2  TiuL,  belong  in  the  summer  of  66.  Paul  was  beheaded 
on  the  Ostian  Way  not  before  the  end  of  the  year  66,  but 
at  the  latest  before  the  death  of  Nero  (June  9th,  68).         / 

L  (P.  55.)  According  to  Heydenreich,  Pagtordlbr.  i  7  (anno  1826),  the 
Dame  **  Ftatoral  Epistles ''  has  been  applied  to  the  letters  to  Timothy  and  Titus 
"from  the  remotest  times."  Bat  die  present  writer  cannot  find  the  name 
in  either  Bengel,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Sender,  Schleiermacher  (1807),  or  Planck  /  / 
{Bmerhmgen  fiber  den  lJ[T4m,  gegen  Schleiermaehery  1808);  on  the  contrary,  A  ^* 
it  appears  first  in  P.  Anton,  Exegd.  Ahh.  der  Pcutoralbnefe  S,  Pauli^  2  Teile, 
HaII^  1768,  1765,  then  in  Wegscheider,  Dw  Jl/Tim,  1810,  S.  vi ;  Eichhom, 
£tiii.  ill.  315  (1812).  In  a  measure  it  is  appropriate  for  1  Tim.  and  Tit,  but 
wt  at  all  for  2  Tim.  In  the  ancient  Church,  passages  like  1  Tim.  iii.  1-7  and 
Tit  L  5>9  were  read  on  the  occasion  of  the  choice  and  ordination  of  bishojMS 
tad  elders  (Polyctayi  vUct,  by  Pionius,  zzii. ;  cf.  the  Jacobite  liturgy  in  the 
fimtf  d»  VOrtent  ehr^ieny  i.  2  [1896],  p.  10).  Bengel,  in  the  Qnomon,  on 
1  'Hm.  i  2  stiU  foUows  the  isagogics  of  the  ancient  Church  {OKy  ii.  75  ff.),  and 
V^^  together  rather  the  four  letters  which  Paul  addressed  to  individuals. 

^  (P.  65.)    In  reference  to  the  last  events  of  Paul's  life,  cf.  especially 


/ 
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HoFiCANK,  NTy  V.  3-17 ;  Spitta,  Zur  Oesch,  u.  Liter.  de9  UrtkristerUwni^  i  1- 
V  fw  CJi4^  "^  ^^®  *  Stkinmbtz,  Die  ztoeite  rtfm.  Gefangenachafi  des  Ap.  Pauluty  1897 ;  also  the 
L^^  *  remarks  of  Rankie,  Wdtgesek.  iiL  1. 191  f. ;  T^R^S^^^^  Todatage  der  Apostel 

Paulua  und  PetrWy  1899  (Texte  u.  Unters,,  N.  Folge,  iv.  1),  treats  the  Biblical 
accounts  and  those  of  the  early  Church  in  a  manner  so  defective,  high-handed, 
and  superficial,  that  the  present  writer  must  here  forego  a  refutation  of  hia 
position. 

3.  (P.  55.)  Acts  zz.  25,  38  was  turned  to  account  by  Baur  long  ago  as 
an  argument  against  a  release  from  the  first  Boman  imprisonment  {Pastaral- 
hrUfe^  92  ff.).  The  emphasis  here  is  not  upon  the  contrast  between  what  Paul 
does  not  know  (zx.  22)  and  what  he  really  knows,  but  between  the  vague 
suggestions  of  prophetic  utterances  (zz.  23)  and  what  Paul  himself  (ry»  must 
not  be  overlooked)  knows.  He  knows  what  his  future  relation  to  the 
Ephesians  will  be ;  he  does  not  know  what  will  befall  him  in  Jerusalem. 
The  former,  then,  must  be  independent  of  the  latter,  and  ovKin  cr^c<rd< 
icrX.  holds  good  even  if  he  loses  neither  freedom  nor  life  in  Jerusalem. 
Besides,  this  phrase  does  not  mean  that  none  of  the  elders  of  Ephesua  will 
ever  see  him  again ;  Paul  makes  this  statement  not  of  them,  but  of  all  the 
Christians  of  those  regions  among  whom  he  had  gone  about  during  the  last 
years.  Now  the  prediction  that  none  of  these  many  Christians  would  ever 
see  him  again  before  his  death  would  certainly  not  be  put  in  the  apostle's 
mouth  ex  eventu ;  for  Christians  from  Asia,  e.g.  Tychicus,  Epaphras,  and 
Onesiphorus,  did  actually  see  Paul  when  a  prisoner  in  Rome.  Then  ovjccrc 
has  not  the  same  meaning  as  ov  n-dXcy,  but  implies  that  an  end  has  now  come 
to  the  personal  intercourse  which  Paul  has  kept  up  for  years,  though  not 
uninterruptedly,  with  the  Christians  of  Ephesus  and  with  the  Churches  of 
the  province  of  Asia.  At  the  same  time  nothing  at  all  is  said  as  to  how 
long  a  time  the  negative  shall  retain  its  force,  and  the  possibility  is  in  no 
wise  ezcluded  that  a  time  will  come  again  when  Paul  will  resume  personal 
intercourse  with  the  Churches  of  Asia.  Cf.  John  zvi.  10  and  zvi.  19.  All 
that  is  said  is  that  what  has  ezisted  so  long  now  terminates.  It  is  a  parting 
for  a  long  time,  but  not  necessarily  for  ever. 

4.  (P.  57.)  According  to  Acts  zzviii  21,  the  Sanhedrin  had  done  noth- 
ing to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Jews  in  Bome  in  its  prosecution  of  Paul 
up  to  his  arrival  in  that  city.  These  Jews  were  ready  enough  at  other  times 
to  lend  a  hand  in  afiBairs  of  this  kind,  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  zviL  11.  1 ;  Bell,  iL  6. 1 ; 
Vita,  3  ;  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Cai.  zziii. 

5.  (P.  58.)  The  conflagration  began  in  the  night  of  July  18*19,  was 
eztinguished  siz  days  later  (July  24),  but  then  broke  out  afresh  and  burned 
several  days  longer  (Tac  Arm.  zv.  38-41 ;  Suet.  Nero^  zzzviii. ;  Eus.  Chrofu^ 
anno  Alt.  2079,  incendia  muUa).  Then  followed,  according  to  Tacitus'  de- 
scription, several  things  which  must  have  taken  time  before  the  Christians 
were  attacked  (Tac.  Arm.  zv.  44),  e.g.  care  for  the  homeless,  beginning  of  the 
^  rebuilding,  religious  ezpiatory  rites  (cc.  zlii.-zliv.  indeterminate,  cf .  chap.  zlv. 

*UrUerea/*  chap.  zlvi.  ^per  id£m  tempus,"  chap.  zlviL  *^fine  afmi").  All  this, 
however,  falls  within  the  year  64. 

6.  (P.  60.)  After  recounting  a  number  of  Biblical  examples  of  righteous 
men  who  had  to  suffer  from  the  jealousy  of  the  unrighteous,  Clement  writes, 
chap.  v.  1 :  aXX*  tva  r<»v  ap\ainv  vwodtiyfi^r^p  rravv&iiMBa^  tk$»fuv  €fr\  row 
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cffigra  ytvoiUvavs  affKjfrat'  Xap»fitv  rijs  ytveas  ^fi&v  ra  y€vyata  virodtiyfiorH' 
2.  ^  fiXoy  Kol  <f>BAvov  ol  fUyiaroi  Koi  diKatiraroi  arvKot  ihuax^^^^  '^^  *^^         )/ 
Avcrar  f^7<rar.     3.  \6^fiev  irpd  o^^aX/uov  fjfi&v  roifs  oyaBovt  afrocrrc^Xovr. 
4  lUrpov,  I9  deck   pjkov  SdiKOv  ovx  tvo,  ovdc  dvo  aXXck  irXc/oi^aff  vir^yryjccv 
roravTt  KoI  ovTtt  fiaprvpficras  iiroptvBri  th  t6v  6<f>€jk6fi€vov  roirov  Trjt  d6(f}s.  1 

5.  dia  {9X07  jcat  €piv  Uavkot  Vfroftovrjs  Ppafitioy  JQci^cv.      6.  iirraKis  dtfrpiii     ^   ^  '  X 
^opivaSt  ^vyodcvtfccV,  Xi^ocr^c/r,  Krjpv(  ytvofuvos  Zv  rf  r^  dvoroX^  jcac  eV  r^ 
Wci,  T^  ytvweuov  r^ff  irtWeoff  adrov   icX^of  tfXafiev.     7.  diKotoavvrfv  Ma^as 
Ska9  r&r  Koa-fMOP  icai  eirl  r6  ripfia  tifs  bv<r€»s  €KB»v  Ktii  fAOfyruprftrag  tvX  r&v 
ifyavfthmPj  ovrwt  ainyXXoyi;   rov   Kotrftau   Koi   €ls  t6v   aytov  t6vov  itroptvdrj, 
vvopofifg  y€v6fi€9os  fjJytaros  {gpypaftfi6t.     With  regard    to  this,  we    may    i^  ^TT 
remark:  (1)  The  text  here  given,  which,  aside   from  slight  changes  of 
pnnctoation,  follows  Qebhardt-Hamack  (cf.  Lightfoot,  Clement,  ii.  25,  and 
Spitta,  Urduriat  i.  51,  57),  is  confirmed  in  all  essentials  by  the  Latin  trans- 
latian  giitoe  discovered,  though  it  cannot  be  decided  from  the  odendU  of  the 
Latin  tanslation  whether  we  should  read  (^ti^tv  (Cod.  C),  or  vir4d€i$€P,  or 
poBBiblj  cV/dcifrv  (cf.  Clem.  Alex,  in  Cramer's  CcU,  vii.  426,  and  Euthalius, 
el  Zaragnl,  522,  indifi^affBaiy  in  a  similar  connection).    (2)  Since  in  phrases 
like  \a(ifia»tw^  f^'ir,  riBhfoi  np6  i^iSdkfi&p  (Polyb.  ii.  35.  8 ;  Epict.  Diss.  i. 
16. 27,  iv.  10.  31 ;  Iren.  iii.  3.  3),  and  in  all  similar  expressions  (cV  x^P^^^* 
vpi  w<Mp\  the  Qreeks  are  not  accustomed  to  append  a  possessive  genitive  of 
the  personal  pronoun,  it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  Clement  intended 
the  iitup  of  8  3  to  be  taken  with  ^Bakfi&p.    Bather,  he  calls  Peter  and  Paul 
**oar  good   apostles" — the  apostles  of  the  Romans  and  likewise  of  the 
Gormihiana,  whom  he  is  addressing  (chap,  xlvii  3  f . ;  Dion.  Corinth.,  quoted 
in  Ens.  f  .  J?,  ii.  25.  8 ;  Iren.  iii.  1. 1,  3.  2,  3 ;  OK,  i.  806,  A.  4).    And  he 
gives  ^fiAp  an  emphatic  position  before  rmts  .  .  .  dntxrrSKovs  (cf .  per  contra, 
chap.  xliv.  1,  o«  a9r<$<rroXoi  ^fittv),  because  he  wishes  to  single  them  out  as 
the  apostles  who  stood  in  closest  relation  to  the  Romans  (and  Corinthians). 
They  are  oi  tyyurra  y€p6fupoi  aBXtjTai  in  the  first  place  with  regard  to  time 
(riyr  Tcvcor  rift&p\  and  also  with  regard  to  the  place  where  they  received  the 
victor's  prize  for  their  patience,  namely,  Rome.    Likewise  the  4p  ^fup  in 
chspi  vL  1  (cf .  Iv.  2)  is  meaningless,  unless  we  are  to  understand  Rome  as 
the  place  where  the  Christian  martyrs  who  followed  Peter  and  Paul  were 
pot  to  death.    If  Clement  is  here  bidding  the  readers  picture  to  themselves 
the  whole  body  of   apostles,  it  is  incomprehensible  why  he  should  say 
cdhing  of  the  execution  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  (Acts  xii.  2),  of  John's 
odle,  and  of  other  sufferings  of  the  apostles  about  which  tradition  gives  us 
lea  certain  knowledge,  or  at  least  why  he  should  not  indicate  by  a  com- 
prehensive jcal  ol  Xoiirol  dvoarokoi  that  these  are  meant.     The  construction 
ud  interpretation  given  above  of  ^fi&p  robs  dwoor^ovs,  and  that  alone, 
explains  diis  silence.    He  is  speaking  only  of  the  two  apostles  of  whom,  at 
the  ontset,  he  bade  the  readers  think  as  ^^our  good  apostles."    (3)  That 
Clement  possessed  information  about  Peter  and  Paul  not  derived  from  books 
i<  clear  from  his  own  historical  position  (above,  p.  60),  and  is  also  confirmed 
^y  the  rnroKcr  dccr/i^  <f>op4a'as.    It  is  hard  to  see  why  this  number  should 
point  to  the  existence  of  a  comprehensive  written  account  from  which  it  was 
^Qi  (so  Spitta,  Urehrist,  i.  51).    Paul  found  occasion  once,  while  writing, 
^  express  the  repetition  of  similar  experiences  in  numbers  (2  Cor.  xi.  24  f.) ; 
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but  there  ia  no  reason  wliy  he  may  not  hare  done  the  very  tame  thing  in  oral 
narratives,  and  his  friends  likewise.  At  any  rate,  the  statement  is  not  drawn 
from  sources  preserved  to  us.  Adding  the  five  soourgings  by  the  Jews 
(2  Cor.  xi.  24)  to  the  two  imprisonments  in  Ceesarea  and  Rome  does  not 
give  seven  imprisonments,  as  Zeller,  ThJh^  1848,  S.  630,  thought  (cf.  also 
Hilgenfeld,  CUm.  Ep.  ed.  2,  p.  90).  With  just  as  good  reason  the  thrioe 
repeated  beating  with  rods  (2  Cor.  xi.  25)  could  be  transformed  into  three 
imprisonments  to  help  along  such  addition.  In  1900,  without  any  idea  that 
Mommsen  (Z/NTW,  1901,  S.  84,  A.  1)  would  really  work  it  out,  the  present 
writer  published  the  suggestion,  tliat  the  seven  imprisonments  of  Clement 
were  to  be  exglune^^j^^the  addition  of  irf  irrdxtf  and  r/w's,  at  the  same  time 
assuminga  confusion  of  seven  and  eight.  Blass,  NKZ^  1895,  S.  721,  daims 
that  these  seven  imprisonments  are  to  be  found  in  Acts,  namely,  (1)  in 
Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  23) ;  (2)  in  Jerusalem ;  (3)  in  Csesarea  under  Felix ; 
(4)  under  Festus ;  (5)  on  the  voyage  ;  (6)  in  Bome ;  and  in  addition  to  these 
(7)  the  second  Roman  imprisonment,  from  which  2  Tim.  dates.  But  this 
cannot  be  even  artificially  done.  Nos.  2--6  represent  only  a  single  period  in 
which  Paul  bore  chains  continuously,  except  for  very  brief  interruptions  (Acts 
xxii.  30,  and  perhaps  xxvii.  42-44),  which  Acts  touches  upon  only  lightly,  or 
leaves  altogether  to  conjecture.  There  is  no  basis  either  in  the  text  of  Acts 
or  in  the  nature  of  the  case  for  distinguishing  Nos.  3,  4,  5.  Nor  is  it  correct 
to  hold  that  Clement  presupposed  on  the  part  of  the  Corinthians  an  aoqoaint- 
anoe  with  these  facts,  which  in  its  turn  would  imply  that  Acts  was  the 
common  source  of  the  knowledge  then  extant  in -Rome  and  Corinth.  In  this 
case  Clement  would  have  contented  himself  with  a  general  statement  about 
Paul's  imprisonments,  as  he  has  done  in  all  the  otber  particulars.  The  fact 
that  he  writes  cirrdictf  and  not  woKkaKts  proves  independent  knowledge  of 
Paul's  life  history.  According  to  2  Cor.  xL  23  (cv  (InikaKtus  vfrcp/SlaXXdyrwr), 
Paul  had  suffered,  even  before  his  arrest  in  Jeru^em,  several  imprisonments 
of  no  trifling  kind  beside  that  in  PhilippL  If  Clement  regarded  the 
confinement  beginning  in  Jerusalem  and  ending  in  Rome  as  a  single 
imprisonment,  and  if  he  knew  of  a  second  Roman  imprisonment  ending 
with  death,  there  are  still  five  left  which  Paul  may  have  had  in  mind  in 
2  Cor.  xi.  23.  Of  these  we  know  only  the  one  in  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.). 
(4)  The  word  /laprvpciy  in  Clement  does  not  by  itself  mean  ''to  die  a 
martyr's  death,"  as  it  does  not  infrequently  after  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  {MaH,  Polye,  xix.  1,  cf.  Lightfoot,  op.  cit.  26),  but  rather  *'  to  bear 
witness."  This  is  proved  by  the  added  phrase,  cVl  r&v  ^vfupmvy  §  7, 
which,  since  it  designates  no  particular  persons  as  the  rulers  at  that  time, 
cannot  be  intended  to  indicate  the  date,  like  cirl  Kvpw  /Sao-iX^Mf,  cVl 
JUiaurrparov  Sipx^^^^y  ^'  ^^®  ^'^^  TLovriao  IliXarov  (vtiBmrra  or  (rroup«- 
Bivrat^  in  the  Apostles'  Creed.  Its  meaning  is  rather  canmk  moffidratibus 
whicn  does  not  suit  the  act  of  execution,  but  is  appropriate  enough  in  de- 
scribing a  spoken  testimony  and  confession  (cf.  1  Tim.  vi.  13).  As  far  as  this 
expression  itself  goes,  it  might  include  each  and  every  confession  which  Paul 
had  ever  witnessed  before  any  magistrates,  whether  in  Philippi,  Jerusalem, 
CflBsarea,  or  Rome  (so  Hofmann,  ▼.  71 ;  Spitta,  i  57).  The  context,  how- 
ever, makes  it  plain  that  Clement  here  has  in  mind  the  last  oonfesaion  of 
both  apostles,  the  confession  which  resulted  immediately  in  their  execution. 
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earlier,  in  i  8,  Sms  BavArav  does  not  mean  ''as  long  as  they  lived,"  in 

case  it  would  stand  before  edtdox^o-ay,  but  characterises  the  death  of 

tbe  ^KMtles  as  the  culmination  of   sufiferings   undeserved    but  patiently 

endaredf  ie.  as  martyrdom  (cf.  PhiL  ii.  8).    Paul's  death  is  the  theme  of  the 

very  first  sentence  which  treats  of  him  (§  5),  and  forms  the  closing  thought 

in  both  of  the  sentences  co-ordinated  with  this,  §§  6,  7.    Further,  in  §  4  we 

have  two  ports  :  Firsts  a  summary  reference  to  Peter's  sufferings ;  second,  an 

aeconnt  of  his  entrance  into  glory.    These  parts  are  separated  by  ovrasy  which 

implies  tliat  the  former  is  the  presupposition  of  t^e  latter,    futfyrvftrjo-as,  then, 

since  it  follows  ovruf,  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  statement  about  Peter's 

death  that  it  is  best  to  translate :  ''  And  so  (at  the  end  of  a  life  of  such 

suffering  and  because  of  it)  did  he,  bearing  witness,  proceed  to  the  well- 

deserved  place  of  glory."     In  the  corresponding  statement  about  Paul, 

indeed,  while  our»Sy  as  before,  brings  to  an  end  the  description  of  his  life, 

and  indicates  this  life  experience   as   the   presupposition   of   his   death, 

ftaprvp^vQS  precedes  this  adverb  instead  of  following  it.    The  "  testimony 

before  the  rulers"  seems  therefore  to  be  viewed  as  an  incident  in  the  course 

of  bis  life,  not  as  a  circumstance  connected  with  his  death.    But  (1)  it  is 

the  very  last  incident  in  his  life  story.    And  (2)  ovn^s  necessarOy  refers  in 

partieniar  to  that  event  in  Paul's  previous  life  last  mentioned  :  "  So  (t.e.  not, 

therefore,  without  having  first  borne  witness  before  the  rulers)  was  he  re- 

ieased  from  the  world."    (3)  The  meaning  of  fiaprvpffa-as  must  be  the  same  in 

f  7  as  in  1 4.    While  (4)  ^vfitvoi  is  used  of  all  persons  who  have  a  share  in 

the  government  (Acts  viL  10 ;  Clem.  1  Cor.  xzxii.  2,  xxzvii.  2  ;  in  Ixi.  1  the 

empeior  himself  is  included,  though  in  M"31ie  is  mentionedT  separatelyy,  ~     ^' 

eren  within  the  community  of  the  Church  (Acts  xv.  22 ;  Heb.  xiiL  7, 17,  24  ; 

Clem.  1  Cor.  L  3) ;  where,  however,  as  here,  there  is  no  definite  specification,       . 

local  ot  otherwise,  ol  ri^oyiuvoi  can  refer  only  to  the  supreme  authority  in     C 

Borne  (Clem.  1  Cor.  Ixi.  1 ;  AUeHiJm&r  v<m  Pergamum^  viii.  2.  347,^  Inscription    \  . 

No.  366,  and  the  inscription  cited  there  from  the  BvXl.  de  Cor.  h4U4h,  ix.  75).      > 

At  the  same  time,  if  Clement  had  known  of  a  personal  meeting  between  Paul 

and  Nero  on  the  occasion  of  Paul's  second  legal  defence,  he  certainly  would  not 

have  failed,  when  speaking  of  the  magistrates  with  whom  Paul  as  the  accused 

had  to  do,  to  mention  the  emperor  (cf.  xxxvii.  3,  IL  5,  Iv.  1 ;  Mark  xiii.  9  ; 

1  Tim.  iL  8 ;  1  Pet  u.  14, 17,  but  particularly  Acts  xxvii.  24).    With  reference 

to  chap,  vi,  cf.  the  commentaries  of  Lightfoot  and  Hamack,  and  above,  p.  60. 

It  is  true  that  rmmis  rois  dvbpdat  .  .  .  fnfvrfdpoia'Bff  irokv  7r\rj6os  cfcXcicrttv 

mmu  not  only  that  these  many,  like  the  apostles,  have  died  as  martyrs  or 

e&tered  into  blessedness,  but  also  that  this  great  multitude  have  joined  tbem- 

idTei  to  the  apostles — ^have  gathered  about  them  (cf.  1  Kings  xi.  24 ;  1  Mace. 

L  55).   This  could  be  said  all  the  more  aptly  of  the  victims  of  the  Neronian 

penecQti<Hi,  if  one  of  the  two  apostles,  namely,  Peter,  was  actually  a  victim 

of  Uiii  persecution  (§  39) ;  but  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  it  would  be 

ippnypriate  in  a  comprehensive  retrospect  like  this  if  the  death  of  Peter  and 

of  BmI  only  fell  somewhere  within  the  time  of  Nero.   Jiist  .as  for  the  German 

utioB  the  yean  1813-1815,  with  their  triumphs,  heroes,  and  victims,  form 

the  one  epoch  of  tbe  War  of  Liberation,  although  a  period  of  peace  divides 

tUi  war  into  two  unequal  parts,  so  to  the  Christians  of  the  year  96  the 

uubftimu  of  M-67  meant  a  single  group  of  struggles  and  sufferings,  upon 
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which  a  peace  of  thirty  years  had  ensued.  (5)  Anyone  who  divides  the 
then  known  world  or  the  Roman  world  empire  into  East  and  West,  as 
Clement  does  here,  must  necessarily  assign  Italy  and  Rome  to  the  West ;  for 
the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  Seas  formed  the  natural  boundary  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  were  actually  regarded  as  the  boundary  (Monu- 
merUum  Ancyr,  v.  31,  cf.  Mommsen,  Bes  gettm  AttgusH^^  p.  118;  Treaty  of 
Brundisium  between  Antony  and  Octavian,  40  B.C.,  in  which  Scondra 
[Scutari]  was  established  as  the  boundary,  Appian,  BeU.  dv,  v.  64 ;  PluL 
Anioniusy  zxx.).  Clement  could  have  said,  then,  simply  with  reference  to 
Paul's  preaching  in  Rome,  that  he  had  preached  in  the  West  as  well  as  in 
the  East  (v.  6 ;  cf.  Ign.  Bom.  ii.  2 ;  pseudo-Clement,  ad  Joe  i. ;  Jul.  Afric 
Chron, ;  Routh,  BeL*  v.  264.  7),  and  perhaps  also,  considering  the  rhetorical 
character  of  the  passage,  that  Paul  had  taught  the  whole  world  righteous- 
ness (v.  7).  But  when  Clement  goes  even  beyond  this  last  expression,  and 
adds,  plainly  in  order  to  define  it  more  closely,  jcm  cVl  r6  ripfia  rrfs  bva-^^s 
ik$oiv,  he  evidently  means  that  Paul  carried  his  preaching  beyond  Rome, 
where  Clement  is  writing,  to  the  very  limit  of  the  western  half  of  the  then 
known  world,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  westernmost  boundary  of  the  lands 
bordering  the  Mediterranean,  i,9.  to  Spain.  The  boundary  of  the  West  is  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  cf.  Appian,  BelL  civ.  v.  64,  rck  de  cV  dvatv  r6v  Kaurapa  (^x^O 
fUxpi  o>K(avov.  The  situation  of  Qades  is  described  by  Yell.  Paterc  L  2,  as 
in  uUimo  Hispanici  tractu,  in  eoctremo  nostri  orhis  termino ;  by  Philostr.  vita 
Apoll.  V.  4,  as  Kara  t6  rrjt  Eifpmnrjt  HpfUL  Cf.  Strabo,  pp.  67,  106, 137, 169, 
170 ;  Appian,  procem.  iii. ;  Hispan.  i. ;  Eus.  v.  C<mtt,  i.  8.  2-4 ;  Credner, 
Guch,  d.  Kan.  53 ;  Gams,  Kirchengesch.  Spaniens,  i.  11-16 ;  Lightfoot^  Clemewtf 
ii.  30.  Paul  had  come  from  the  East,  and  so  from  this  standpoint  Clement 
could  not  possibly  have  called  Rome  the  (as  respects  the  East)  limit  of  the 
West  (so  Hilgenfeld,  Apost.  Vdter,  109) ;  for  rippa  denotes,  not  the  point  or 
line  where  something  begins,  but  the  point  or  Une  where  something  ends ; 
cf.  Polyb.  xl.  epil.  14,  rrapayeyoporfs  cVt  rd  rippa  okijf  rrjs  irpayp4rr€iag=r6 
rcXof ,  opp.  to  dpxfi ;  Epiph.  JETcsr.  xxix.  8,  ^\0€v  cVl  r6  rippa  rrjs  fiiffkau^  or  in 
a*  geographical  connection,  Herod,  vii.  64,  eVi  rippatn  roia-i  €K€unf£  (sc  rijt 
Eifprnirrfs),  in  contrast  to  the  Hellespont,  the  crossing  of  which  marked  Xerxes' 
first  entrance  into  Europe.  Besides,  on  Malta  and  in  Puteoli,  Paul  was 
already  in  the  West  before  he  came  to  Rome.  It  is  equally  impossible  for 
t6  rtppa  to  mean  the  goal  of  PauFs  life,  or  of  the  course  set  before  him,  so 
that  T^s  bvo-tas  would  merely  signify  that  this  goal  was  in  the  West,  %,$,  in 
Rome  (essentiaUy  this  view  is  held  by  Baur,  PastoraJhr.  63  ;  PauZiM,  i.  264  ; 
Hilgenfeld,  Einl.  349 ;  Otto,  Gesch.  Verh,  der  Pastoralbr.  167).  Since  it  was 
unavoidable  that  every  unbiassed  reader  would  take  the  genitive  with  r6 
rippa  as  the  designation  of  the  territory  of  which  it  was  the  boundary, 
Clement  must  have  expressed  such  a  thought  in  other  language,  possibly^  by 
ical  cv  T§  iva-d  iirl  r6  rippa  rov  fiiov  {rov  ^p6ptfv)  i\6o»v.  Further,  to  take  rijf 
dva-tas  attributively  (=r6  cV  rj/  dvorct)  would  force  upon  us  the  absurd  idea  of 
a  western,  in  contradistinction  to  an  eastern,  end  of  Paul's  life.  Nor  can  it 
avail  here  to  recall  to  mind  the  circus  with  its  double  meta ;  for  Clement 
must  have  said  that  the  world  is  a  circus,  and  that  the  second  meta^  the  goal 
of  the  race,  lies  in  the  western  part  of  this  circus,  if  he  wished  to  be  under- 
stood.   There  is  no  better  ground  for  the  claim,  which  Lipsius  seems  to 
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h&T«  made  up  to  the  very  end  of  his  life  (Apohr.  Apottelgeseh,  iL  1.  13  ;  also 
Hesee^  Hirienbriefey  247),  ^at  "  the  boundary  of  the  West ''  must  denote  the 
same  place  as  that  in  which  Paid  "  bore  witness  before  the  rulers,"  and  in 
which  he  ^  was  released  from  the  world."  In  reaching  the  limit  of  the  West, 
Paid  did  not  necessarily  reach  at  the  same  time  the  end  of  his  life  also.  He 
may  quite  well  have  turned  back,  and,  so  far  as  this  phrase  is  concerned, 
miy  have  died  in  Jerusalem.  The  participles  dcdd^ar,  iXB^v^  futprvpria'asy  just 
like  the  participles  in  §  6,  describe  what  Paul  did  or  suffered  before  his 
death,  without  placing  the  individual  acts  in  any  more  definite  relation  to 
one  another. 

7.  (P.  62.)  Can.  Mur.  line  37,  "sicuti  et  semote  (-ta)  passionem  (-ne) 
Petri  evidenter  declarat,  sed  et  profectionem  (-ne)  Pauli  ab  urbe  ad  Spaniam 
proficiscentifl  " ;  cf .  GKy  ii  6,  66  f .,  141 ;  Spitta,  UrcfmH.  i.  60-64.  Con- 
cerning the  Gnostic  AcU  cf  Peter  (ed.  Lipsius,  pp.  46-103),  cf.  OK^ 
iL  832-865.  The  approximate  date  of  its  composition  can  be  determined 
only  on  the  presupposition — which  is  hardly  to  be  contested,  however — that 
it  is  very  intimately  connected  with  the  Acts  of  Jokrij  and  was  written,  if  not 
W  the  same  author,  then  at  least  by  one  of  similar  views,  and  at  the  same 
tine  a  fellow-worker ;  such  a  view  is  supported  both  by  the  similarity  of 
their  content  and  by  the  general  consensus  of  tradition ;  cf.  GKy  ii.  839  ff., 
858,  860;  James,  Anted,  apocr.  ii  (Texts  and  StudieSy  vol.  v.  Cambridge, 
1897)  pp.  zxiv  L,  151  f.  The  new  fragments  of  the  Acts  of  John,  published 
partly  in  the  book  just  cited,  pp.  1-25,  and  partly  by  Boimet  (together  with 
tlie  earlier  known  passages  in  Acta  Afost.  apocr.,  ed.  Lipsius  et  Bonnet,  ii. 
part  1,  pp.  151-216X  show,  as  in  spite  of  many  objections  the  present  writer 
itiU  maintains,  that  the  alleged  author  "  Leucius "  was  a  Valentinian,  who, 
Iwvever,  considered  it  advisable  to  speak  the  language  of  his  school  openly 
in  only  a  few  passages.  The  date  of  composition,  then,  is  probably  as  deter- 
mined by  the  present  writer,  drca  160-170  a.d.  (cf.  OK^  ii.  864 ;  NKZ,  1899, 
S.  210-218).  With  regard  to  the  probable  dependence  of  the  Can.  Mur. 
upon  the  Acts  cf  Peter  and  of  Jchn,  see  OK,  ii.  36-38,  844,  862  f .  According 
fa>  the  Acts  of  Peter,  Paul's  release  from  his  first  imprisonment  was  not  the 
Rsolt  of  a  judicial  decision,  but  the  jailer,  Qtux^us,  who  had  become  a  Chris- 
tian, ''permansit  (read  permisit)  Paulo  ut  ubi  vellet  iret  ab  urbe"  (Lipsius, 
45.6).  Paul  received  the  direction  to  go  to  Spain  through  a  vision  after 
having  fasted  three  days  (*<  jejunans  triduo,**  46.  8 ;  cf.  63.  11,  and  Can.  Mur. 
line  10).  Ab  soon  as  the  Roman  Christians  besought  Paul  not  to  forget  them 
and  not  to  stay  away  long  ("  ut  annum  plus  non  abesset,"  p.  46.  3),  there 
came  the  voice  from  heaven  with  regard  to  Paul :  "inter  man  us  Neronis  .  .  • 
nh  ocnlia  vestris  consummabitur,"  p.  46.  8.  Many  accompanied  him  to  the 
place  of  embarkation,  and  two  youths  sailed  with  him  to  Spain  (p.  48.  8, 17). 
Reference  is  made  to  this  journey  also  in  a  later  passage  (61.  26,  ''Paulus 
profectus  est  in  Spaniam,"  cf.  46.  10,  "quiJnJSlwnlr&uhT^ ;  45.  12,  " ut 
profidsceretuT  ab  urbe" ;  cf.  Can.  Mur.^r3§);  there  is  also  an  allusion  to  his 
ntimi  to  Borne  after  Peter's  death  (p.  100.  13).  It  should  be  added  that  at 
»loat  the  time  of  Paul's  journey  to  Spain,  Timothy  and  Barnabas  set  forth 
fe>m  Borne  for  Philippi  on  a  commission  from  Paul  (p.  49.  9),  which  is 
^f^\j  an  elaboration  of  Phil,  ii  19.  Concerning  the  AcU  of  Paul,  see 
^ow,  n«  10.    This  ancient  tradition  is  confirmed  also  by  the  words  ikBovros 
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€ls  rriv  *Pa>firfv  rod  6yiav  Umikov  dirh  r&v  SirovMov  (pp.  118.  3,  120.  12),  at  the 
beginning  of  the  combined  Acts  of  FeUr  and  Paul,  according  to  which  both 
apostles  die  as  martyrs  on  June  29th  of  the  same  year  (Lipsius,  176.  6).  This 
work  has  not  only  lost  track  of  the  original  significance  of  the  festival  on 
that  day,  but  proceeds  to  invent  tales  on  the  basis  of  a  misinterpretation  of 
the  inscription,  ''ad  catacumbas,*'  which  the  bishop  Damasus  caused  to  be  put 
upon  the  common  tomb  of  the  two  apostles  (p.  174,  see  below,  n.  9).  It  could 
not,  therefore,  have  been  written  earlier  than  400  a.d.  Origen  (quoted  in 
£us.  H.  E,  iii.  1)  describes  Paul's  missionary  activity  in  the  apostle's  own 
words.  Bom.  xv.  19  ;  but  naturally  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  journey  to  Spain,  or  that  be  gave  no  credence  to  the  story. 
We  might  conclude  with  as  much  reason  that  Origen  intended  by  this  use  of 
Horn.  XV.  19  to  give  the  lie  to  the  statements  in  the  N.T.  about  Paul's  preach- 
ing in  Bome.  Whether  or  not  Origen  refers  to  the  Spanish  journey  in  H<ym. 
xiii.  in  Gen,  (Delarue,  ii.  95),  as  Spitta,  i.  84,  thinks,  is  not  quite  clear.  Of  the 
later  writers  who  speak  definitely  of  the  journey  to  Spain  may  be  mentioned  : 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (fiaJb,  zviL  26,  probably  in  dependence  upon  Clement's 
letter,  with  which  he  was  acquainted ;  cf .  Cat,  zviii.  9 ;  Spitta,  L  65) ;  Epiphanius 
{Hfsr,  xxvii.  6)  ;  Ephrem  Syr.  {Ex^pos.  ev.  concord,  286,  "  PauluB  ab  urbe  Jeru- 
salem usque  ad  Hispaniam  [prsdicavit]) ;  Chrysostom,  who  had  read  the  AcU 
of  Paul  several  times  and  placed  confidence  in  it  (GKj  ii.  886)  (de  laitd.  Pauli 
horn.  vii. ;  ctct,  op.  horn,  Iv. ;  2  Tim,  horn,  x. ;  epist  Hebr.  hypoth.,  Montfaucon, 
ii.  516,  ix.  414,  xi.  724,  xiL  2) ;  Theodoret  in  PhU,  L  25  and  2  Tim.  iv.  17. 
The  Ada  XanUUppcs  et  Polyxenx  {Apocr,  a/necd.^  ed.  James,  1898,  L  58-85), 
which,  at  the  very  outset,  is  clearly  dependent  upon  the  Gnostic  Ads  of  Peter 
(lipsius,  45. 10),  makes  Paul  go  from  Home  to  Spain  and  stay  there  several 
months  at  least,  while  Peter  journeys  from  the  East  to  Bome  to  thwart 
Simon  Magus  (James,  op,  dt,  75.  6).  The  groundlessness  of  the  opinion  that 
the  tradition  of  the  Spanish  journey  and  of  the  second  Boman  imprisonment 
has  arisen  from  Bom.  xv.  24,  28,  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  important 
defenders  of  the  view  that  Paul  was  twice  imprisoned  in  Bome  do  not  men- 
tion Spain  at  all,  but  merely  speak  in  general  of  a  resumption  of  missionary 
preaching  in  the  interval  between  the  two  imprisonments;  so  Eu&  H,  E, 
ii  22.  2  (see  below,  n.  8),  the  real  Euthalius,  circa  350,  who  reckoned  the  in- 
terval at  ten  years  (Zacagni,  532),  and  Theodore  (Swete,  L 116  f.,  205  f.,  iL  191, 
231).  Jerome  also,  who  in  the  main  follows  Eus.  JET.  E,  iL  22,  only  hinta 
indefinitely  at  Spain  in  the  words  "in  occidentis  partibus"  {Vir,  EL  v. ;  cf. 
the  Prologue  in  Thomasius,  ed.  Vezzoei,  i.  382  f .).  In  his  commentary  on 
Isa.  viii.  23,  ix.  1  (Vail.  iv.  130),  Jerome  is  not  giving  his  own  view,  but  ia 
reporting  in  direct  discourse  the  view  of  the  Nazarenes,  who  saw  a  fulfilment 
of  that  prediction  in  Paul's  extended  preaching  activity  ("in  terminos 
gentium  et  viam  universi  maris  Christi  evangelium  splenduit ").  If  Jerome 
reports  them  correctly,  these  Jewish  Christians,  removed  from  the  world  as 
they  were,  certainly  knew  that  Paul  travelled  aa  far  as  Spain.  Jerome  gives 
this  as  a  matter  of  personal  knowledge  in  his  comment  on  Isa.  xi  (p.  164, 
"ad  Italiam  quoque  et,  ut  ipse  scribit,  ad  Hispanias  alienigenarum  portatus 
est  navibus).  The  "  ut  ipse  scribit"  can  refer  only  to  Bom.  xv.  24,  28,  not  to 
S  Tim.  iv.  17.  Jerome  says  the  same  thing  again,  trad,  d$  p$,  Ixxxiii.  (Anecd. 
Maredsol  iii.  2.  80)  after  giving  a  free  rendering  of  Bom.  xv.  19-21  :  "deinde 
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didt,  quod  de  urbe  Roma  ierit  (oZ.  iturus  sit)  ad  Hispanj^."     In  his      X     ^ 
careleat  fashion  he  mistakes  the  expression  of  the  purpose  for  an  attestation 
of  its  execution.     Bat  this  is  occasioned  and  in  a  measure  excused  hy  the 
contrast  to  the  EcdmouHea  hUtoruB  (p.  163),  in  which  we  are  told  of  the 
journeys  of  other  apostles  to  Persia,  India,  and  Ethiopia.     The  tradition 
aboQt  the  Spanish  journey  finds  its  starting-point  in  Paul's  own  words. 
Concerning  c  Hdvid.  It.,  see  Spitta,  i  92.    But  Jerome  (Vir.  HI,  i.,  v.),  hy 
lecepting  the  Boman  tradition  of  the  simultaneous  martyrdom  of  the  two 
apostles  on  June  29th  of  the  same  year  (helow,  n.  9),  helped  to  spread  an 
error  which^  hy  its  contradiction  of  the  older  tradition,  must  have  had  a  con> 
foaing  eflfect ;  since  it  necessarily  led  to  a  lengthening  of  Peter's  stay  in  Bome 
in  a  way  quite  unhistorical  (§  39,  n.  6),  or  to  a  shortening  of  the  last  part  of 
Paul's  life  in  a  manner  equally  disregardful  of  the  facts.    Particularly  those 
who^like  SulpiciusSeverus  {Chron.  ii.  28, 29),  connected  the  alleged  simultane- 
ous martyrdom  of  the  two  apostles  with  the  huming  of  Bome  in  64,  could 
hardly  withstand  this  temptation.    Furthermore,  the  Boman  Church  had  a 
politieal  interest  in  the  matter ;  for  in  the  year  416  Innocent  i.  (Epitt.  xxv.  2) 
denied  that  any  heside  priests  ordained  hy  Peter  or  his  successors  had  founded 
Churches  in  Italy,  Qaul,  Spain,  or  Africa,  or  in  Si^y  and  the  other  islands 
of  the  West ;  and  he  formally  challenged  those  who  claimed  that  another 
apostle  had  founded  the  Church  in  any  one  of  these  provinces  to  prove  this 
by  written  recorda     It  is  plain  that  Innocent  knew  of  such  claims.    The 
Spanish  Church  could  not  take  up  his  challenge ;  its  literature  hegins  with 
the  Biblical  poems  of  Juvencus,  330  ▲.!>.    No  more  than  the  Churches  of  Gaul  ' 
and  Africa  did  it  possess  a  tradition  concerning  its  origin  based  on  documents. 
Since  Bome  had  spoken  and  Spain  had  made  no  reply,  Gelasius  in  496  could 
state  as  a  fact  that  Paul  had  never  carried  out  his  purpose  of  going  to  Spain, 
niiiig  tins  statement  in  defence  of  changes  in  the  papal  policy  {Ep.  xxx.  1 1,  ed. 
Tliie],  L  444 ;  cf.  the  opinion  of  the  same  Gelasius  as  to  the  time  when  the 
two  apostlea  died,  below,  n.  9).    Consequently  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  sur- 
ptiw  that  not  only  Spaniards,  like  Isidorus  (de  Ortu  et  Oliiu  PcUrwn^  chap. 
Irix.,  ed.  Aievalus,  v.  181X  but  also  Gregory  of  Bome  {Moral,  xxxi.  103X 
▼eatursd  to  speak  again  of  Paul's  journey  to  Spain  as  an  historical  fact. 

&  (P.  62.)  DiONTSiUB  of  Corinth,  in  his  letter  to  the  Bomans  and  the 
bishop  then  in  office,  SoW  (about  166-174  a.d.  ;  Eus.  JET.  E.  ii.  25.  8 ;  cf. 
iv.  23. 9-12)  writes  in  terms  not  exactly  elegant :  ravra  Ka\  vfitis  dta^oSm^^' '  •  '  . 
'tnBtciag  TTiP  dv6  TUrpov  kclL  IlavXot;  (f>vrtiav  y(vr)6fi<rav  *P<»iiai»v  r«  Koi 
hffHwSimw  aw€K€f}atrart*  jcal  yap  api(t>t^  koU  eiff  rijv  ffiur^pap  KopivBov  {pvrruo'avTts 
9^  ipoMS  cdida^v,  6fioi»f  d<  jcol  tig  rffp  *lrdKiav  <S/io<rc  Md^ayTts  ipaprvpifcav 
«ara  r&r  ttMv  Koipop,  The  present  writer  translates  the  last  sentence :  **  For 
both  of  them,  planting  (or  founding  a  Church)  also  in  our  city  of  Corinth, 
taught  ns  (Corinthians)  in  like  fashion  (in  a  similar  manner,  in  mutual  agree- 
ment and  harmony) ;  and  in  like  fashion  (in  the  same  harmonious  manner) 
they  taught  also  in  Italy  in  the  same  place,  and  suffered  a  martyr's  death  at 
the  same  tune"  The  words  0vreui,  ifntrtCtip  refer  to  1  Cor.  iiL  6ff. ;  cf.  Acta 
^^  ed.  lapaios,  88.  19.  The  better  known  fact,  and  the  one  generally 
idisitted,  seems  to  be  that  Peter  and  Paul  were  the  founders  of  the  Boman 
GhoieL  Hia  emphatic  claim  that  the  same  two  apostles  founded  the  Church 
m  Corinth  is  perhaps  based  only  on  1  Cor.  i.  IS,  iii.  22.    The  repeated  ofiolm 
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must  natoially  have  the  same  meaning  in  both  sentences.  Therefore  ^lUtat 
certainly  cannot  mean  ''labouring  together,  working  hand  in  hand,"  a 
possible  translation  in  other  connections.  This  thought  would  presuppose, 
indeed,  that  they  laboured  at  the  same  time,  but  that  has  been  expressed 
already  by  ofiol^s.  We  must  take  it  rather  in  its  original  local  sense  as  a 
reinforcement  of  ciV  r^v  'IraXiav,  and,  so  far  as  Italy  is  an  extended  territory 
containing  various  places,  as  a  closer  definition  of  it  th  rrjv  'F»fufv  might 
be  substituted  for  it  With  regard  to  the  thrice  repeated  use  of  a  phrase  of 
direction  to  indicate  place  in  which,  cf.  Mark  i.  39,  xiii.  10,  xiv.  9 ;  Acts 
xxiii  11 ;  2  Oor.  x.  16.  Whether  both  apostles  preached  at  the  same  time  is 
not  the  question  in  regard  to  Rome  any  more  than  in  regard  to  Corinth. 
Besides,  only  a  very  heedless  reader  could  find  in  the  words  of  Dionysius  any 
reference  to  a  journey  of  the  two  apostles  to  Rome  in  company ;  cf.  Spitta 
i.  82.  It  is  their  deaths  which  are  said  to  have  occurred  at  about  the  same 
time,  nothing  more.  Irbnaub  regards  the  time  when  Peter  and  Paul  were 
engaged  in  preaching  the  gospel  at  Rome,  and  in  founding  and  buUding  up 
the  Church  there,  as  a  continuous  period,  which  serves  him  as  a  time  for 
dating  the  Ckwpel  of  Matthew.  In  speaking  of  the  writing  of  Mark,  he  also 
makes  a  combined  reference  to  the  death  of  the  two  apostles  (iiL  1.  1, 
3.  2,  3).  If  he  assumed  a  long  interval  between  these  two  deaths,  both 
statements  would  be  impossible.  No  more  can  be  inferred  from  it,  however, 
than  from  a  remark  about  the  time  when  Hegel  (1818-1831)  and  Schleier- 
macher  (1810-1834)  were  teaching  in  Berlin,  followed  by  another,  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  the  time  "  after  the  death  of  the  two  great  teachers." 
The  statement  in  a  work  about  Peter  and  Paul,  falsely  attributed  to  Symeon 
Metaphrastes  (Acta  SS,  Jun,  v.  411  ff. ;  cf.  Lipsius,  Ap.  AO,  ii.  1.  8-11 ;  217- 
227),  deserves  attention.  The  unknown  author  appeals  to  many  ancient  writ- 
ings, correctly,  e.g.  (414),  to  Justin  and  Irenseus  with  reference  to  the  statue 
of  Simon  Magus  in  Rome ;  to  Eusebius  not  quite  precisely  (422),  since  the 
citation  comes  through  Euthalius,  who  is  not  mentioned ;  incorrectly  (483) 
to  Caius,  Zephyrinus,  and  Dionysius.  He  writes,  p.  423c :  \4yov<ri  d4  rtircf 
frpokaptiv  fiev  t6v  Uirpov  iviavrbv  (va  kcu  t6  ficucdptov  €K€ivo  kcu  dco'irortx^F 
d/facr^ai  rrdOos^  rffv  ^xi^  ^^'^  irpoParov  irpo64fJL€vovj  dKoKovBrj(rai  di  rovr^  t6v 
Ii4yav  dtrSarokov  UaOXov,  w  *Iov<rrivog  Ka\  "EtprfvaXw  ^(rcv,  c^*  oXotf  ertai 
irpT€  ras  avvd^tis  Koi  rat  dvTi64a'€is  irph  rrfs  tit  Xpurrhv  dvaXwretn  Kaff  favroift 
L  ^  vouwfi4vovsy  Kcdyt  rovrois  cycb  fiaXXop  irti$ofjuu.    If  we  understand  aright  these 

words,  which  are  misinterpreted  by  Erbes  (64)  in  such  incredible  fashion, 
Irenceus  is  adduced,  along  with  Justin,  as  a  witness  not  only  for  the  fact  that 
Paul  suffered  martyrdom  in  Rome  one  year  later  than  Peter,  which  reminds 
us  of  the  one  year  between  Paul's  first  and  second  Roman  imprisonments  in 
the  Acts  of  Peter  (above,  p.  73,  line  12  from  end),  but  also  for  the  further  fact 
that  the  period  during  which  Peter  and  Paul  laboured  at  laying  foundations 
in  Rome  (Irenseus'  assumption,  as  we  have  seen  above)  lasted  fuU  five  yean  in 
aU.  If  Paul  came  to  Rome  in  the  spring  of  61,  he  must  have  been  executed 
in  the  spring  of  66,  and  Peter  a  year  earlier,  i.e.  in  the  spring  of  65. 
This  calculation  is  not  far  astray  from  the  probable  dates,  especially  if  we 
may  take  the  one  year  as  a  round  number  for  a  year  and  several  months. 
TxBTULLiAN  is  the  first  writer  of  repute  who  expressly  assigns  Peter's 
crucifixion  and  Paul's  beheading  to  the  time  of  Nero,  who,  according  to 
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AfoL  7.|  was  the  fiist  persecutor  of  the  ChristiaiiB  {Scorp.  xv. ;  cf .  Marc, 
vf.  5 ;  FnBter.  zxzvL ;  ApoL  zxL,  discipuU  without  mention  of  namea  ;  more- 
crer,  Bapi.  iv^  Peter  baptizing  in  the  Tiber ;  PrcMcr.  xxxii.,  Clement  ordained 
hj  Peter).     Tertullian  hints  in  Scorp.  xv.  that  he  derived  these  facts  from 
wiitiiiga,  the  trustworthiness  of  which  is  hj  no  means  universally  recognised. 
The  words  *'qus  ubicumque  jam  legero  pati  disco '^  cannot  relate  to  the 
ivdnimaUa  im^perii  and  the  vUtB  Casarum,  to  which  he  has  previously 
referred  the  heretics  who  doubt  the  duty  of  martyrdom  (Prodicus,  Yalentinus ; 
cf.  Heracleon,  as  quoted  in  Clem.  Strom,  iv.  71) ;  for  such  details  about  the 
martyrdom  of  Peter  and  Paul  are  to  be  found  not  in  these  writings,  but  in 
the  Adg  of  FeUr  and  Pardy  in  distinction  from  the  absolutely  trustworthy 
canomcaL  AeUi  which  he  has  previously  cited.        Concerning  Caius,  see  the 
following  note.        Hipfolttus,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Acts  of  Paul 
(dmuL  4n  Doin.  iiL  29  ;  cf.  Niceph.  JET.  E.  ii.  26 ;  GK,  ii.  880 ;  Bonwetach, 
Stud,  tu  dL  Kommmt,  des  Hipp.  1897,  S.  27),  touches  upon  the  last  part  of  the 
apostles'  life  but  once,  and  then  only  to  say  that  Simon  Magus  in  Bome 
opposed  "the  apostles,"  %j6.  Paul  and  Peter  {Brfut.  vi  20).        Origbn 
(quoted  in  £ua  H.  E.  iii.  1)  knows  that  Peter  was  crucified  head  down- 
wards in  Bome^  and  that  Paul  likewise  suffered  martyrdom  in  Bome  under 
Nero.       The  author  of  the  work  d$  Bd)aptis7natey  written  in  Cyprian's  name, 
had  read  in  a  book,  which  he  entitles  PrcBdicatio  PauLi — ^probably  the  Acts  of 
Faiul—ot  a  meeting  of  Paul  and  Peter  in  Bome  (C3rpr.  Opp.,  ed.  Vindob. 
Append.  90 ;  GK^  ii.  881  ff. ;  but  also  ThLh,  1899,  col.  316).        Lactantius, 
Ifut  iv.  21  {QKj  ii.  884)  probably  draws  from  the  same  book  his  account  of 
the  preaching  in  Bome,  and  of  the  execution  of  both  apostles  by  Nero. 
With  regard  to  the  latter  event,  he  speaks  more  precisely  in  ds  Mort. 
PeTMciL;  '^cumque  jam  Nero  imx>eraret,  Petrus  Bomam  advenit. . . .  (Nero) 
Petrom  cmci  affixit  et  Paulum  interfecit."    Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  says 
tiie  same  thing,  and  emphasises  the  fact  that  both  apostles  died  in  the  same 
city,  without,  however,  expressing  himself  more  definitely  as  to  the  time 
(Efid.  Cawm.  chap.  ix. ;  Bouth,  Rel.  8.^  iv.  34).        Eusbbius,  who,  in  H.  E. 
ii*  25.  5,  iii  21.  1,  31.  1,  puts  Paul  before  Peter,  nevertheless  follows  the 
iBoal  order  at  other  times  when  he  is  speaking  of  their  martyrdom  or 
their  tombs  in  Bome :  Dsmonstr.  Evang.  iiL  5.  65 ;  Theoph.  Syr.  iv.  7  (see 
following  n.) ;  v.  31  (not  correctly  translated  by  Lee,  p.  316 ;  the  proper 
reDdering  is :  **  Moreover,  Simon  Peter  was  crucified  in  Bome  head  down- 
^'wds  [cari  icc^oX^ff],  and  Paul  was  put  to  death,  and  John  was  con* 
signed  to  an  island ").    Cf.  also  the  translation  by  Qressmann,  S.  241,  25. 
After  he  has  followed  Paul's  history  up  to  the  end  of  Acts,  he  continues 
Vu.  E,  ii,  22.  2) :  rdrc  /tic^  oSy  diroXoyrfo'dfuvov  a^Bis  tirl  r^v  rov  KijpvyfjLoros 
oi«oy(av  X6yo9  ?x**  frretXaa-Bm  t6v  airtWoXoy,  dturtpov  ^  <Vi/3avra  rjj  avrS 
'Att  r^  Kor*  oMv  rtXfiMSrjvai  futfrrvpup.    On  the  occasion  of  this  second 
Bomsn  imprisonment  he  wrote  2  Tim.,  which  confirms  this  tradition  by  its 
refereoee  to  the  first  defence,  as  a  result  of  which  he  was  rescued  from  the 
<^iitcheB  of  Nero^  etc.    In  his  Church  History,  Eusebius  refrains  from  making 
^7  nu>te  definite  chronological  statement,  except  to  say  that  Paul's  death,  as 
veil  as  Peter's,  flails  in  Nero's  reign ;  and  Theodoras  went  too  fai  when  he 
daimed(Swete,  L 115) — ^plainly  relying  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  material 
10  Ena  H.  E.  ii.  25,  26 — that  Paul  was  executed  at  the  time  when  the  Jewish 
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f4  War  broke  out    In  his  C^ronicum,  also,  Eosebios  shows  that  he  has  no  more 

f^\  exact   tradition   at  his  command.      According  to  the  Armenian  version 

(Schoene,  ii.  166),  he  remarks  under  anno  Abrah.  2083  (67  A.D.) :  **  Nero  super 
omnia  delicta  primus  perseeutumes  in  Ohristianos  excitavit,  sttb  quo  Petrus  et 
Paulus  apostoli  Romse  martyrium  passi  sunt."  Jerome  in  his  rearrangement 
of  this  work  under  anrio  Abrah,  2084  (68  a.d.),  instead  of  the  italicised  words, 
writes  p^rtecuUonem  .  .  .  tn  qtui,  and  in  Vir,  III.  i.  and  v.,  puts  the  death  of 
both  apostles  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Nero,  which  in  the  Cfhroniewn  ooin- 

.  .^    cides  with  anno  Abrah.  2084 ;  but  this  must  have  been  through  a  misnnder- 

^     V  v%     standing,  or  a  forcing  of  Eusebius'  very  carefully  chosen  expression.   The  same 

V  1  ^  must'have  been  the  case  with  the  real  Euthalius  earlier,  about  350  a.d.,  when, 
appealing  to  Eusebius'  Ckronicum  (Zacagni,  529),  he  places  the  death  of  Paul 
in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Nero  (p.  532),  anno  Abrah.  2083.  Perhaps  also  it 
was  in  this  way  that  Epiph.  Har.  xxvii.  6  came  to  make  the  statement  that  both 
apostles  died  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Nero.  Eusebius  himself  knows  no  more 
•  ^  y  j^  than  what  he  says,  namely,  that  Peter  and  Paul  died  under  Nero,  and  does 
^  ^  not  intend  that  67  shall  be  regarded  as  the  year  in  which  both  apostles  died,  as 

^  ^  ^   is  proved  also  by  his  remark  at  the  year  preceding  (anno  A  brah.  2082  «  66  a.i>.X 

that  Linus  succeeded  Peter  as  bishop  of  Rome.  It  was  only  his  way  of 
looking  at  the  history,  according  to  which  the  slaying  of  the  Christians  was 
the  climax  of  Nero's  crimes  (Eus.  H.  E,  ii.  25.  2-5),  that  caused  him  in  his 
Ckronicum  to  place  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  at  the  end  of  that 
emperor's  reign.  And  even  so,  by  speaking  of  pergecutiones  in  the  plural,  he 
also  acknowledges  that  what  he  has  in  mind  is  not  a  single  event  confined  to  a 
definite  year.  He  puts  the  burning  of  Bome  under  anno  A  brah.  2079 ««  63  a.d. 
(Jerome,  anno  Abrah.  2080 « 64  a.d),  and  mentions  Paul's  death  incidentally 
under  anno  Abrah.  2083s 67  a.d.  But  since  he  could  not  make  out  a  definite 
year  for  Paul's  death,  either  from  tradition  or  by  an  artificial  computation  of 
the  bishops^  terms  of  office,  which  perhaps  served  in  Peter's  case,  he  contented 

^  ^      ^';    himself  with  jotting  down  under  the  heading,  "Nero  the  Persecutor  of  the 

\  jj  J^ ;    Christians,"  that  Paul,  as  well  as  Peter,  suffered  martyrdom  under  this  emperor. 

^  T^a.<^'  9.  (P.  62.)  Alongside  of  this  confused  statement  of  the  calendar  should 
be  placed  rightly  the  statement,  in  itself  also  but  slightly  illumining,  of  the 
so-called  MartyroL  Hieron.  (ed.  Duchesne  et  de  Rossi,  Ada  SS.  Nov.  torn.  ii. 
part  1,  p.  [84]) :  "  iii.  KaL  Jul.  Romss  Via  Aurelia,  Natale  sanctorum  aposto- 
lorum  Petri  et  Pauli,  Petri  in  Vaticano,  PauU  vero  in  via  Ostensi,  utrumque 
in  Catacumbas,  passi  sub  Nerone,  Basso  et^sco  consulibus."  This  clearly  J^  T 
distinguishes  three  places  at  which  the  29th  of  June  was  celebrated  as 
NataUy — the  commemoration-day  of  Peter  and  Paul,  as  martyrs  (cf.  the 
Depos.  Mart. :  "  xviii  Kal.  Octob.  Cypriani  Af ricss,  RomsB  eel^mUur  in 
Callisti ").  The  three  places  are  the  Vatican  Basilica,  as  specially  connected 
with  Peter,  the  St  Paul's  Church  on  the  road  to  Ostia,  as  connected 
with  Paul,  and  the  cemetery,  called  ad  Catacumhcu  by  the  Church  of  St 
Sebastian,  on  the  Via  Appia  in  memory  of  both  apostles.  A  hymn  bearing 
the  name  of  Ambrosius  (cf.  Dreves,  Amhroa.  als  Voter  des  Kirdtmgeaangs^  S. 
139,  No.  15.  7)  gives  evidence  that  the  processions  on  29th  of  June  visited 
^     all  three  places.     The  year  258,  indicated  by  the  consuls  named  in  the 

^^ ^.^(^'i^  DeposUio  and  in  the  MartyroL  Hieron.  is,  of  course,  not  the  time  of  the 
"  <j  '  apostles'  death,  or  of  their  first  interment,  but,  just  as  in  both  of  the  in- 
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ttnoea^  in  which  the  DepoeUio  designatea  a  definite  year  by  naming  the 
etmsnla  (zIt  KaL  Jun.  and  x  Kal.  Oct),  denotes  the  time  of  a  later  tnms- 
ferenee  of  the  bones  of  the  martyrs.    Consequently  we  may  regard  it  as 
eextain  that  in  the  year  258  and,  indeed,  on  the  29th  of  June  of  this  year, 
the  bonea  of  both  apostles  were  placed  (id  CatacumhaSy  and  that  this  has  been 
the  reason  for  the  celebration  of  that  particular  day.    For  the  month  in  the 
date  given  cannot  be  separated  from  the  year.    The  former  comes  first,  and 
the  year,  separated  from  it,  forms  the  end  of  the  statement.    This  is  the 
simple  and  necessary  result  of  the  fact  that  the  Depodtio  and  the  MartyroL 
Hienm.  are  festiTal  calendars  for  all  years.    Through  a  metrical  inscription 
of  the  Pope  Damasus  (366-384)  we  know  that  the  alleged  or  actual  remains 
of  the  apostle  rested  for  a  long  time  ad  CatacumboB  {Daman  Epigr,  26,  ed. 
Ihin,  p.  31 ;  cf .  Liber  Pont%f,j  ed.  Duchesne,  pp.  84,  85, 212).    This  inscription 
snd  the  boildings  erected  there  by  Damasus,  as  well  as  the  continued  cele- 
bration of  the  29th  of  June  od  CataewmbMy  at  a  time  when  the  bones  of  Peter 
hfld  long  rested  in  the  Vatican,  and  those  of  Paul  on  the  road  to  Ostia,  prove 
that  their  temporary  common  interment  ad  CataeumhM  had  left  a  deep 
impresBioiL    This  interment  cannot  have  been  for  a  short  period,  and  the 
question  arises.  When  did  it  end  ?    As  evident  fables  are  to  be  rejected,  the 
Elements  of  Liber  PontiJL  (pp.  66, 67, 150)  that  Pope  Cornelius  (251-253  a.d.) 
tnnsf erred  the  bodies  of  the  two  apostles  from  ad  Catacunibai  to  their  finid 
Testing  places  on  the  Via  Ostia  and  in  the  Vatican ;  and  the  traditions  in  the 
Syiiac  AcU  of  SkarbU  (Cureton,  Anc,  Docfum.  61  f.)  that  this  occun^  under  _ 
Pope  Fabian  (236-250  a.d.)  irCntrufitworthy ';  for^accbrSmg  to  the  reliable 
date  of  the  DepoaitiOy  the  interment  ad  Catacumbas  did  not  take  place  until 
i58,  under  Pope  Sixtus  n.    Just  as  worthless  is  the  statement  of  a  letter  of 
the  Areopagite,  translated  into  Syriac  and  other  languages,  about  the  discovery 
of  the  head  of  Paul  during  the  papacy  of  Sixtus  (Xystus),  but  according  to 
a  Latin  version  during  that  of  Fabellius  (I),  Pitra,  AnalectOj  iv.  245,  267,  270, 
cf.  Salomo  Baaeor.  trans,  by  Schonf elder,  p.  79).    Depending  solely  on  a  mis* 
onderstanding  of  the  inscription  of  Damasus  (cf.  V.  Schultze,  ArchdoL  Stud. 
S.  242 ft;  Lightfoot,  8.  Clementy  ii  50),  the  author  of  the  Catholic  Ads  of 
Pder  and  Paul  makes  the  fantastic  statement  that  the  bodies  of  the  apostles 
vete  interred  on  the  Via  Appia  immediately  after  their  death,  but  pro- 
Tiaonally  only  for  a  year  and  seven  months,  while  a  worthier  burial  place 
vas  being  built  (Acta  apod,  apoer.,  ed.  Lipsius  et  Bonnet,  i.  174,  more  accu- 
rately in  the  accompanying  Latin  text,  cf.  also  the  second  Greek  recension,  p. 
^1,  where  one  year  and  six  months  are  given).    More  reliable  seems  the 
iceoont  of  the  ancient  Itineraries,  that  the  remains  rested  for  forty  years 
od  Cataevmb(u  (de  Bossi,  Roma  Sot.  L  180).    Since  forty  is  a  round  number,     /      t 
one  might  always  add  a  few  years  more  to  298  (258  ^^  40),  and  find  here    ^      i^'  ^  *' 
the  tradition  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  the  bodies  were 
Rmoved,  one  to  the  Vatican,  and  the  other  to  the  Via  Ostiensis.    This  at  all 
events  u  pretty  near  the  historical  truth.    On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  of 
Erbes  is  not  tenable  {Die  Todeetage  der  Apoitd.  118,  von  de  Wall,  Eoma  Sacra, 
8. 85  tf  oQ,  namely,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Depoeitio  of  836,  and  also  of  the 
dunugnpher  of  354,  who  introduced  the  DeposUio  into  his  collected  work, 
the  remains  of  Peter  still  rested  ad  CataewnhaSy  while  the  bones  of  Paul  had 
^tittdy  been  transferred  to  the  Ostian  road.    This  view  depends  solely  on 
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the  uncorrected  text  of  the  Depontio,  which  at  all  events  does  not  state  this 
clearly.    Moreover,  it  has  against  it  not  only  the  later  text,  according  to 
which  Constantine  the  Great  had  the  bones  of  Peter  interred  in  St.  Peter's 
at  the  Vatican,  and  those  of  Paul  in  St.  Paul's  on  the  Via  Ostiensis  (Liber 
Pontif.  pp.  78,  79,  176,  178,  193-195  ;  de  Rossi,  Inscr.  Christ  iL 
but  most  of  all  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  (teJEMK940)I    Besides  the  less 
*     clear  statements  of  his  Church  Hiatary  (ii.  tSS,  5,  iiL  31.  1),  what  Eusebius 
y       has  to  say  in  his  Theoph,  written  about  330-340,  and  preserved  only  in  Syri 
jf         should  not  always  be  overlooked  (cf.  Lightfoot,  Diet,  of  Ckrid,  Biog.  IL 
^^         Gressmann,  TCT,  N.  F.  viii.  3  ;/|dso  Theoph.  QriechischeChridUdie  SchnfUUer^ 
1^  -.  *       Eusebius,  2te  Half  te,  3te  Bd.,  ed.  Gressmann,  p.  xx*).  |  In  iv.  7  of  this  work 
f^  \^^        Eusebius  relates  of  Peter  (inaccurately  translate^l^J^^^scB'^  the  English 
^  w c"  N        trans,  p.  221,  more  correctly  by  Gressmann,  %Tub*) :  " His  memory  among 
the  Bomans  up  to  the  present  time  is  greater  than  that  of  those  who 
lived  earlier ;  so  that  he  was  honoured  also  with  a  magnificent  mausoleum 
outside  the  city,  and  countless  multitudes  from  all  over  the  Roman  Empire 
TVv^      hastefn  to  it  as  to  a  great  sanctuary  and  temple  of  God.''    (Cf .  Jerome,  Vir. 
^       lU,  i:  "  Sepultus  Romse  in  Vaticano  juxta  viam  triumphalem,  totius  orbis 
veneratione  celebratur ").    After  some  remarks  about  the  writings  of  John 
and  about  his  grave,  Eusebius  continues  :  "  So  in  like  manner  the  writings 
of  the  apostle  Paul  also  are  made  known  throughout  the  world  and  enlighten, 
the  souls  of  men ;  moreover,  the  martyr-character  of  his  death,  and  the 
/  mausoleum  over  him,  are  extraordinarily  and  splendidly  praised  in  the  city 

of  Rome  until  this  day."  From  this  it  is  evident  (1)  that  about  330-340 
Peter  and  Paul  were  no  longer  resting  together,  t.^.  ad  (7atocum5(u,  but  each 
had  his  own  particular  memorial  church  in  separate  places.  (2)  Eusebius, 
who  of  course  knew  of  the  Basilica  Petri  at  the  Vatican,  built  by  Constantine, 
can  have  meant  nothing  else  than  this  by  the  memorial  church  which  he  so 
pompously  described.  He  certainly  could  not  have  referred  to  the  unpre- 
tentious tombs  of  both  apostles  on  the  Via  Appia.  Moreover,  St.  Peter's  at 
r"  ."^rcv^^  the  Vatican  stood  "outside  the  city."  (3)  pftaptftn*^''^,  while  he  was  ruling 
.1.  in  the  West  (351-361),  may  have  added  so  much  to  the  adornment  of  St. 

Peter's,  built  by  his  father,  that  he  could  pass  for  the  finisher  of  the  edifice ; 
it  was,  however,  not  at  that  date  that  the  remains  of  Peter  were  interred  in 
the  Vatican  bas^ca,  but  before  the  writing  of  the  Theoph,,^  in  fact,  according 
to  the  description  of  Eusebius,  considerably  earlier,  therefore  certainly  before 
330.  Accordingly,  the  text  of  the  Depositio  is  badly  mutilated,  and  is  to  be 
corrected  by  other  traditions ;  an  et  Pa/M  has  fallen  out  after  Pdri^  and 
similarly,  by  an  ocular  error — a  mistake  more  easily  explainable — a  Petri  in 
Vaiicano  has  fallen  out  before  et  Paul%  and,  further,  an  in  via  before  Ostense. 
Tt.A^yi  t\i,  MereovT,  even  after  such  a  restoration  of  the  text,  this  statement  of  the 
I  calendar  gives  evidence  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the  tradition  which  it  con- 

tains. It  is  quite  impossible  for  the  reader  to  see  which  of  the  facts  stated 
concerns  the  date  *'June  29  .  .  .  under  the  consuls  Tuscus  and  Bassus," 
while  the  author  himself  seems  no  longer  to  have  known  it.  At  least  the 
chronographer  of  354,  who  inserted  the  calendar  of  martyrs  in  his  compila- 
tion, takes  the  29th  of  June  (naturally  not  of  the  year  258,  but  of  the  year 
55)  as  the  common  date  of  the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul,  both  in  the  catalogue 
of  Roman  bishops— the  so-called  Caialogtu  Liberiamu — and  in  the  Fcuti 
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QmmL  (Mammflen,  Chron,  minora^  L  57,  73).    While  the  chronolpgists  give 
ntrisg  dates  for  the  year  of  the  apostles'  death  (Jerome  Ftr.  Ill  i.  v.,  cf. 
aboTe,  p.  78,  gave  the  year  68),  yet  since  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
at  the  latest  there  prevailed  in  Borne  the  tradition  that  both  apostles  died  at 
the  same  time,  i,e.  on  the  29th  of  June  in  the  same  year.    In  the  so-called 
Ikerdwm  Gdani  {Epitt.  pofUif.y  ed.  ThieL  i.  455),  the  opinion  that  Peter  and 
Piial  died  at  different  times  is  condemned  as  heretical  twaddle  (sumt  hcBretici      . 
osntimi).    It  is  not  impossible,  though  not  pirot58bie,TEat  this  part  of  the  '  ^  ^^-^^  r 
rhcrdwHit  ^  A^  others  {OK^  ii  259-267),  had  been  already  discussed  at  a     -  ^   ■  ^ 
Roman  ^mod  under  Damasus.    Once  the  29th  of  June  had  become  in  the 
West  the  memorial  day  for  both  apostles,  the  older  tradition,  according  to 
which  Peter  died  a  considerable  time  before  Paul,  could  maintain  itself  only 
in  a  modest  form  by  allowing  that  both  indeed  died  on  the  29th  of  June,  but 
that  Paul  died  a  year  later  than  Peter  (here  following  ancient  tradition, 
above,  pp.  78, 76).    So  Pmdenti^^Pgrt'g^gp^.  xii.  3-6, 11-24),  and  even  in  the 
rixth  century,  Gregory  of  Tours  (Stor.  ^ot^.  i  29),lu[id  the  "TCSman" deacon,"      '   ^ 
Aiatoa,  at  the  end  of  his  metrical  version  of  Acts  (Migne,  Ixviii.  246). 
Augostine  assumes  a  rather  critical  attitude  toward  the  Roman  tradition  in  his 
seniKiDs  on  **  Peter  and  Paul's  day  ^  {Serm,  ccxcv.-ccxciz.  ccclxxzi.),  e,g.  Serm, 
ccxcT.  (ed.  Bass.  vii.  1197:  "quamquam  diversis  diebus  paterentur,  unum 
erant    Proeessit  Petrus,  seeutus  est  Paulus  "),  and  Serm.  ccclzxxi.  (vii.  1508 : 
"Petri  et  Pftuli  apostolorum  dies,  in  quo  triumphalem  coronam  devicto    0     ''    .  . 
dUbdo  meruerunt^  quarUum  fides  Romana  testatv/r,  ]\[){^^'*^^'^  est  .  .  .  Sicut    ^^ '  ' 
tniUvme  patrum  cc^itum  memoria  retinetur,  non  uno  die  passi  sunt  per       /  J^^ 
c(£li  spatia  decurrente.    Natali^  ergo  Petri  passus  est  Paulus  ac  per  hoc  ita         ^  ^ 
eingoli  dies  dati  sunt  duobus,  ut  nunc  unus  celebretur  ambobus  ").    Cf.  also 
the  psendo-Augustinian  Serm, ^MT^Bass.  xvi.  1209),  and  another  given  by 
LiptiTis,  Ap.  AO.  iL  part  1,  240.        The  celebration  of  the  29th  of  June 
aiQBe  from  an  event  in  the  local  church  history  of  Rome,  and  for  a  long 
time  also  was  confined  to  Rome.    The  true  Euthalius,  who  belongs  to  the 
peiiod  before  390  {NKZ^  1904>  S.  388  f.)  knows  of  the  celebration  as  one 
pecohar  to  Rome  (Zacagni,  Monum,  eoU.  i.  522),  and  does  not  say,  like  the 
KUhor  of  the  Martyrivmy  falsely  ascribed  to  him  (Zac.  536),  that  Paul  suffered 
mu^rrdom  on  the  29th  of  June,  but  simply  that  the  Romans  celebrate  his 
nemoryand  his  martyrdom  annually  on  that  day.    Outside  of  Rome  this 
"Peter  and  Paul's  Day  "  was  not  widely  observed.    The  Calendm-  of  Martyrs^ 
preserved  in  Syriae  in  a  MS.  of  412  (ed.  Wright,  p.  1 ;  Acta  S8.  Nov.  ii.  p. 
Iji),  pats  the  martyrdom  of  both  apostles  on  the  28th  of  December ;  but 
this  htt  no  mote  significance  than  the  assignment  of  the  death  of  Stephen, 
tbe  fiist  martyr,  to  the  26th  of  December,  and  of  James  and  John,  the  sons 
of  Zebedee,  to  the  27th  in  the  same  calendar.    In  fact,  there  was  no  tradition 
coneeniing  either  the  day  or  the  year  of  the  death  of  the  two  apostles.    Also 
in  Borne  duTing  the  third  century  there  existed  no  such  tradition ;  otherwise 
How  coold  the  interment  of  the  remains  of  both  apostles  tid  CatacuTnbas  on 
tbe  39th  ol  June  258  have  become  the  only  memorial  day  of  the  great 
■^tttyred  apostles  of  Rome  I        The  question  where  the  alleged  or  actual 
^Kna  of  the  apostles  rested  before  the  29th  of  June   258,  is  of  less 
^SuAeance  for  our  knowledge  concerning  the  end  of  Paul's  life  than  for 
<nff  criticism  about  Peter  in  Rome  (§  39).     It  receives  the  same  answer 
VOU  n,  6 
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whether  we  start  from  what  was  believed  forty  jears  before,  or  from  yfrhat 
happened  sixty  to  seventy  years  afterward.    Since  the  interment  beside  the 
Via  Appia  was  a  late  and  temporary  expedient^  it  seems  almost  self-evident 
that  when,  perhaps  sixty  years  after  their  lodgment  there,  the  apostles;' 
remains  were  again  removed,  it  was  that  they  might  be  buried,  not  at 
random,  but  in  the  places  already  hallowed  by  their  memory,  uc  that  they 
were  brought  back  to  the  very  places  whence  they  were  taken  in  258.     The 
final  interment  of  Paul  on  the  Yia  Ostiensis,  and  of  Peter  in  the  Vatican, 
attests  the  fact  that  it  was  believed  that  they  were  buried  there  originally. 
But  we  are  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  what  the  Roman  Caius  under  the 
bishop  Zephyrinus  (199-217  A.D.,  i,e.  about  forty  to  fifty  years  before  the 
Depositio  by  the  Via  Appia)  certifies  in  his  dialogue  with  the  Montaniat 
Produs  (Eus.  H,  E,  iL  26.  7)  :  fya>  yap  rh  rponaia  r&v  airooToX«y  c^m  dfZ^at' 
iav  yap  B€\ri<rjfS  dirt\3€iv  ^v\  r6v  BariKaPOv  fj  iirl  rffv  6d6v  rijv  *OaWay,  tvp^a-ew 
rii  rp6iraia  tw    ravrrju   idpva-ofiivmy  rffv   €KK\rfaiav,      In    contrast    to     the 
authority  of  the  apostles  and  their  followers,  to  whose  labours  and  graves  in 
the  province  of  Asia  the  Montanist  had  appealed  (Eus.  H,  E,  ilL  31.  4,  cf. 
V.  24.  1-6,  iii.  31.  3^  the  Roman  names  the  authority  of  his  Church,  its 
apostles  and  their  graves,  which  could  still  be  pointed  out.    Eusebius,  with- 
out hesitation,  took  rpovaia  to  mean  the  graves  and  monuments  of  the 
apostles  {H.  E,  ii.  25.  6  f .,  iii.  31. 1) ;  the  later  writers  for  the  most  part  under- 
stood by  it  the  places  where  they  were  executed  (Hofmann,  v.  10,  vii.  1.  205  ; 
Lipsius,  Ap,  AG,  ii.  part  1.  21 ;  Erbes,  68  ff.).    Taken  by  itself,  the  word  has 
neither  of  these  meanings,  but  denotes  a  token  commemorating  some  victory 
won,  set  up  on  the  spot  where  the  enemy  was  turned  to  flight— originally  a 
bundle  of  captured  weapons  hung  up  on  a  tree  or  a  pole  (Pauly,   RE^ 
vi.  2165  f.).    The  memory,  however,  of  the  martyrs  and  other  illustrious 
dead  always  clung  about  their  graves.    It  was  not  the  place  where  Polycarp 
was  burned,  but  where  he  was  buried,  that  was  considered  sacred  {Mart. 
Polyc.  xvii.  xviii. ;  cf.  the  letter  of  Polycrates  quoted  in  Eus.  H.  E.  v.  24.  4, 
and  Pionius,  V'Ua  Polycarpif  chap,  xx.,  concerning  the  grave  of  Thraseas  of 
Eumeneia  at  Smyrna).    In  particular  cases  it  may  have  been  actually  true,  or 
at  least  so  preserved  in  people's  memory,  that  the  place  of  death  and  that  of 
burial  coincided  altogether  or  nearly  so.    John  expires  in  the  grave  which  he 
himself  has  ordered  to  be  dug  (Acta  Joawnisj  ed.  Zahn,  250).    In  Jerusalem, 
in  Hegesippus'  time,  there  was  pointed  out,  near  what  was  once  the  temple,  a 
pillar  which  marked  the  spot  where  James  was  said  to  have  been  slain  and 
buried  (Eus.  H,  E,  ii  23. 18  ;  see  vol.  i.  108,  n.  4).    This  may  have  been  so 
also  in  the  case  of  Peter  and  Paul.    The  Qnostic  AcUof  PtUr  (ed.  Lipsius, 
100.  8)  show  the  greatest  indifference  as  to  his  burial,  putting  this  sentiment 
in  the  mouth  of  Peter  himself,  and  contain  no  statements  at  all  about  the  place 
of  his  crucifixion  and  interment  (pp.  90,  100).    The  same  is  true  with  refer- 
ence to  Paul  in  the  ancient  AcU  of  Paul  (pp.  112-117).    Both  writings  lack 
every  trace  of  Roman  local  tradition,  and  certainly  arose  in  the  East  {QK^ 
ii.  841,  890).    But  from  all  analogies  it  would  seem  clear  that  the  tradition 
in  Rome  during  the  second  century  about  the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul  and 
their  graves  must  have  been  connected  with  certain  definite  spots,  even  if 
this  fact  were  not  also  attested  by  Caius  about  210  and,  indirectly,  by  the 
two  later  transferences  of  the  remains.    Previously,  Erbes  (Z/KG,  viL  33) 
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tKomed  that  suddenly  in  258,  perhaps  as  the  result  of  a  pretended  revela- 
tion, ihe  remains  were  found  in  some  comer  or  other  where  up  to  that 
time  they  had  lain  neglected  and  hidden.    He  has  now  himself  given  up 
this  view  (1889,  S.  132),  and  claims  that  Paul  lay  buried  on  the  Via  Appia 
from  the  very  first,  and  that  Peter's  bones  were  likewise  to  be  found  there 
after  about  200.    But  on  this  supposition  the  separation  of  the  remains  of 
the  two  apostles,  who  were  so  intimately  connected  in  the  tradition,  and  their 
removal  horn  the  Via  Appia,  where  they  had  been  honoured  so  long,  to  their 
separate  tombs  on  the  Via  Ostiensis  and  in  the  Vatican,  seems  an  act  arbitrary 
in  the  extreme.    The  tradition  that  Peter  was  executed  in  the  one  place  and 
Paul  in  the  other,  would  not  be  a  sufficient  motive  for  such  an  act.    The 
writer  at  least  knows  of  no  case  in  which  the  body  of  a  martyr  was  sub- 
sequently removed  from  his  grave  to  the  place  where  he  was  executed.    Rather 
thoee  who  separated  the  remains  of  Peter  and  Paul  and  buried  them  in  places 
wide  apart — and  this  was  accomplished  before  Constantine's  death  in  337 — 
must  have  believed  that  they  were  restoring  the  original  conditions.    The 
interment  ad  Cataewnhas^  which  must  have  arisen  out  of  the  necessities  of  the 
times,  was  from  tbe  first  intended  to  be  only  a  temporanr  entombment.    In         . 
Tiew  <rf  all  this,  we  are  probably  to  understand  by  the^pofram  of  Caius,  as      ^  T 
Euaehius  did,  the  tokens  marking  the  places  where  the  two  apostles  were 
baxied.    Nevertheless,  as  in  the  case  of  James,  these  may  very  well  have 
been  r^arded  as  marking  at  the  same  time  the  places  of  execution.    That 
they  were  actually  so  r^rded  is  attested  by  the  later  tradition,  accord- 
ing to  which  both  apostles  were  buried  near  to  where  they  died ;  cf .  with 
reference  to  Peter,  Linus,  Martyr.  P^ri,  x.  ed.,  Lipsiua,  11. 16 ;  the  Catholic 
Ads  of  both  apostles,  168.  8,  172.  13,  177.  1,  212.  12,  216.  16,  221.  6 ;  cf. 
with  reference  to   Paul   the   Mart.  Pauli^  likewise   ascribed   to   Linus, 
38.  81,  41.  10  (outside  a  gate  of  the  city);   the  Catholic  Ads  of  both 
apoades,  170.  3,  177.  1,  213.  6,  214.  8,  221.  8 ;  cf.  with  reference  to  both, 
Lik  fontif.  under  Cornelius  (Duchesne,  i.  150).    The  tokens  to  which  Caius 
lelien  need  not  have  been  monuments  erected  by  Christians  in  the  apostles' 
bonoar ;  such  tokens  could  be  any  objects  whatever  which  were  supposed  to 
date  from  the  time  of  the  events  in  question,  e.g.  a  pillar,  as  that  which 
fflarked  the  spot  where  James  was  killed  and  buried  (£us.  iL  23.  18),  or  a 
tree,  as  the  myrtle  on  the  grave  of  Thraseas  at  Smyrna  (Pionius,  Vita 
Poiye.  XX.),  or  the  vine  which  grew  on  the  spot  where  the  blood  of  the 
Biartyr  Philip  fell  to  the  earth  (Acta  apocr.^  ed.  Tischendorf,  92,  94),  or  the 
phae-tree  under  which  Simon  Magus  was  supposed  to  have  taught  while  in 
Borne  {HippoL  rrfut.  vi.  ^^     As  a  matter  of  fact  we  read  in  one  of  the       J^    Q 
Rceoaions  of  the  Catholic  Acts  of  Pder  a/nd  PatU  (Lipsius,  214.  9),  that  Paul  ^    ^ 

vas  executed  near  a  cgiobsa  or  pme,  and  in  both  recensions  that  Peter  .    t 

was  buied  under  a  terebinth  on  the  Vatican  (pp.  172.  13,  216.  15).  The 
ezpnaBions  vvh  r^v  rtpifiivBov  and  (214.  9)  irXi^crtov  rod  tivbpov  rw  arpofiikov 
refer  in  each  case  to  a  well-known  tree  which  can  be  seen  at  a  distance.  It 
ii  not  impossible  that  this  terebinth  was  the  ancient  oak  on  the  Vatican,  of  q 
wiiich  Pliny,  H.  N.  xvi.  44.  237,  gives  an  account ;  cf .  Erbes,  ZfKG,  vii.  12, 
A  2.   Conceming  the  ston^jiae,  cf.  Erbes,  1899,  S.  92. 

10.  (P.  63.)    The  recovery  and  publication  of  the  Coptic  Fragments  of 
thtAds  0/  Paul  (Acta  PauU  aus  der  Heidelberger  Koptischen  Papyrus  Hs. 
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Nr.  1  Herauageg.  von  C.  Schmidt,  Uebersetzung,  Untersnchungen  und  Kop- 
tischer  Text,  1904)  has  given  ns  much  new  information,  corrected  old  mis- 
takes, and  happily  confirmed  certain  conjectures,  though  it  has  thrown  no 
new  light  on  the  presentation  of  the  close  of  Paul's  life  which  this  legend 
contains.  These  Fragments  have  removed  every  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  MaHyrdom  of  Pcml^  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  original  Greek 
and  in  several  translations  as  an  independent  writing  (Lipsius,  pp.  104-117  ; 
Schmidt,  S.  85-90)  formed  the  concluding  portion  of  the  entire  work.  But 
we  know  now,  no  more  than  formerly,  what  immediately  preceded  this  con- 
clusion, though  this  is  the  point  of  especial  interest  The  wholly  arbitrary 
way  in  which  that  elder  in  the  province  of  Asia,  who  around  170  to  190 
wrote  the  Acts  of  PcnU,  made  use  of  the  material  of  Acts  and  the  Pauline 
Epistles  for  his  fabrication,  renders  uncertain  every  conjecture  concerning 
the  progress  and  content  of  his  narrative  where  the  text  is  in  doubt.  The 
Martyrdom  which  closes  with  the  execution  of  the  apostle  begins  with  his 
arrival  in  Rome ;  for  it  begins  with  the  statement  that  Luke,  who  had  come 
thither  from  Qaul,  and  Titus  from  Dalmatia  were  awaiting  hikn,  and  the 
meeting  with  these  friends  had  rejoiced  and  enheartened  him.  From  this  it 
would  seem  to  be  out  of  the  question  that  this  should  have  been  preceded 
by  an  account  of  any  intercourse  between  Paul  and  the  Boman  Christians 
and  of  other  important  events  following  his  arrival  in  the  city.  On  the 
contrary,  his  expectant  friends  were  in  all  probability  the  first  ones  whom 
he  greeted.  The  only  thing  that  could  have  preceded  it  is  an  account  of 
his  journey  to  Borne.  At  first  Paul  finds  himself  at  liberty  in  the  city,  and 
only  after  a  lapse  of  some  time  is  arrested  together  with  many  other  Chris- 
tians. There  is  not  the  slightest  intimation  of  a  contemporaneous  presence 
of  Peter  in  Rome.  Especially  of  any  meeting  of  Paul  and  Peter,  conoeming 
which  old  authors  always  have  something  to  say  on  the  authority  of  the 
Acts  of  Paul  (above,  p.  77),  not  only  is  there  no  intimation,  but  there  is 
really  no  room  in  this  connection  for  stating  it.  The  inference  is  conse- 
quently to  be  drawn  that  the  Acts  of  Paul  are  here  narrating  a  second 
arrival  of  Paul  in  Rome,  having  recorded  in  a  previous  passage  an  earlier 
^  presence  and  imprisonment  of  the  apostle  in  the  city.  As  the  statement 
\  that  Paul  hired  a  bam  and  carried  on  there  a  successful  ministry  of  preach- 
ingj^calls  to  mind  Acts  xxviiL  16,  30,  so  the  statement  regarding  Titus  and 
e  suggests  2  Tim.  iv.  10  f .  The  friends,  who  at  the  time  of  an  imprison- 
ment of  the  apostle  had  gone  to  Gaul  and  Dalmatia  (Luke  instead  of 
Crescens),  had  returned  from  these  journeys  to  Rome  before  the  arrival  of 
Paul,  whose  liberty  of  action  was  in  no  wise  impaired.  An  earnest  con- 
sideration is  due  the  conjecture  of  M.  R.  James  (/TyiSt— ^January  1905,  p. 
244  if.),  who  is  the  best  informed  scholar  of  the  Christian  apocryphal 
literature — ^that  the  Acts  of  Paul  did  not  interpolate  its  fabrications  at  all 
into  the  gaps  of  Luke's  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  but  appended  them  to  the 
canonical  Acta. 
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§  37.  THE  GENUINENESS  OF  THE  EPISTLES  TO 

TIMOTHY  AND  TITUS. 

The  confident  denial  of  the  genuineness  of  these  letters 
—which  has  been  made  now  for  several  generations  more 
positively  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  PauHne  Epistles 
(n.  1} — ^has  no  support  from  tradition.  The  fact  that 
Mardon  did  not  include  them  in  his  collection  does  not 
prove  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  them ;  on  the  con- 
trary, according  to  tradition,  he  knew  and  rejected  them, 
stating  his  reasons  for  so  doing  {GK^  i.  834).  Traces  of 
their  circulation  in  the  Church  before  Marcion's  time  are 
clearer  than  those  which  can  be  found  for  Eomans  and 
2  Cor.  A  strong  argument  in  favour  of  their  genuine- 
ness is  the  large  number  of  personal  references  which 
they  contain, — ^references  that  can  be  explained  neither 
as  derived  from  other  probaUe  sources  nor  as  growing 
oat  of  the  idea  under  the  influence  of  which  the  letters 
might  have  been  forged.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
case  of  2  Tim.,  least  so  in  the  case  of  1  Tim. ;  although, 
comparing  the  letters  as  a  whole  with  those  which  in  the 
second  century  and  later  were  attributed  to  Paul  and  the 
other  apostles,  all  three  of  them  furnish  proof  of  their  own 
genuineness  (n.  2).  What  was  said  above  (p.  60£)  in 
connection  with  the  discussion  concerning  the  historical 
value  of  the  letters,  even  if  spurious,  about  the  way  in 
which  &ct8  presupposed  are  handled  in  aU  three  letters, 
especially  in  2  Tim.,  also  goes  to  prove  their  genuineness 
(n.  3).  Historical  facts  which  a  forger  finds  it  necessary 
or  advantageous  to  invent  he  is  wont  to  state  clearly 
and  expressly  for  the  benefit  of  his  reader,  who,  of  course, 
cannot  know  these  facts  beforehand.  Furthermore,  these 
facts  are  generally  borrowed  from  older  sources  which  are 
genuine  or  supposed  to  be  genuine,  which  in  this  case 
would  have  been  the  other  Pauline  Epistles  and  Acts. 
Now  the  whole  group  of  facts  presupposed  in  these  letters 
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carry  us  beyond  the  period  dealt  with  in  Acts  and  veri- 
fied by  references  in  the  earlier  Epistles  of  Paul.  More- 
over, these  facts,  which  are  new  to  us,  are  everywhere 
incidentally  referred  to  in  a  manner  intelligible  only  to 
readers  already  familiar  with  the  actual  situation.  The 
majority  of  the  persons  introduced  in  these  letters  are 
not  mentioned  anywhere  else  in  the  N.T.,  nor  in  the  post- 
apostolic  literature  not  dependent  upon  these  Epistles; 
as,  for  example,  HymenaBus,  1  Tim.  i.  20,  2  Tim.  ii  17 ; 
Philetus,  2  Tim.  ii.  17  ;  Phygelus  and  Hermogenes,  2  Tim. 
i.  15  ;  Lois  and  Eunice,  2  Tim.  L  5 ;  Onesiphorus  and  his 
house,  2  Tim.  i.  16,  iv.  19 ;  Crescens,  Carpus,  Eubulus, 
^Pudens,  Linus,  Claudia,  2  Tim.  iv.  10,  13,  21 ;  Artemas 
and  Zenas,  Tit.  iii.  12  £  ;  Alexander,  1  Tim.  i.  20,  2  Tim. 
iv.  14.  Even  if  the  last  named  person  could  be  identified 
with  the  Alexander  mentioned  in  Acts  xix.  33  (against  this 
identification  cf.  above,  p.  21,  n.  3),  this  latter  passage  does 
not  account  for  the  reference  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy ; 
for  the  Alexander  in  Acts  is  described  simply  as  a  Jew, 
without  any  indication  of  the  relation  which  he  sus- 
tained to  Paul  and  Christianity ;  whereas  in  1  and  2  Tim. 
he  is  represented  as  a  Christian,  hostile  to  Paul  and  his 
doctrine,  fallen  firom  the  faith,  put  under  the  ban  by  the 
apostle,  and  not  an  apyvpoxivo^,  as  we  should  expect  if  the 
passage  were  dependent  upon  Acts  (Acts  xix.  24),  but  a 
XaTixev^  (2  Tim.  iv.  14).  These  sixteen  new  names  are  by 
no  means  mere  names,  the  introduction  of  which  can  be 
explained  by  the  necessity  which  the  writer  felt  of  giving 
his  forgery  the  appearance  of  a  genuine  letter  by  putting 
in  personal  notices,  a  necessity,  let  it  be  said,  which  other 
writers  who  forged  Apostolic  Epistles  in  the  second  cen- 
tury seem  hardly  to  have  experienced  (n.  2).  They  repre- 
sent real  persons.  Even  though  this  may  not  be  said  of 
the  Roman  Christians,  who  in  2  Tim.  iv.  21  send  greet- 
ings, the  fact  that  no  one  of  their  names  is  taken  &om 
Rom.  xvi.  does  argue  in  favour  of  their  historicity.     The 
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difficulty  of  gaiBing  definite  ideas  from  the  statements 
about  Onesiphorus  (above,  p.  20,  n.  1),  Lois  and  Eunice 
(p.  22,  n.  4),  Crescens  (above,  p.  11  f ),  Hymenseus  and 
Philetus,  Phygelus  and  Hermogenes,  Alexander  (above,  p. 
21,  Q.  3),  Zenas  (above,  p.  54,  n.  4),  Carpus  and  the 
articles  which  Paul  left  with  him  (above,  p.  16),  is  that 
which  is  natural  in  connection  with  such  notices  found  in 
genuine  letters  belonging  to  the  remote  past.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  is  said  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  it  to  be  invented.  This  is  true  also  of 
statements  about  the  persons  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the 
N.T.  A  pseudo-Paul  might  have  taken  the  name  Demas 
(2  Tim.  iv.  10)  from  Col.  iv.  14 ;  Philem.  24 ;  but  what 
could  have  influenced  him  to  set  the  conduct  of  Demas  in 
such  sharp  and  unfavourable  contrast  to  that  of  Luke  when 
he  is  mentioned  in  Colossians  and  Philemon  along  with 
Luke  as  one  of  Paul's  honoured  helpers  ?  What  led  him 
to  associate  Demas  with  Thessalonica  ?  The  forger  might 
have  been  influenced  by  Eph.  vi  21  to  speak  of  the  send- 
ing of  Tychicus  to  Ephesus  (2  Tim.  iv.  12),  i.e.  if  the 
Epistle  was  already  provided  with  the  false  title  irpb^ 
'Ei^iovfi.  But  even  if  no  account  be  taken  of  the  fact 
that  the  whole  of  2  Tim.  introduces  us  to  a  period  in  Paul's 
life  considerably  later  than  the  composition  of  Ephesians, 
it  would  have  been  very  much  more  natural  for  him  to 
speak  of  the  sending  of  Tychicus  to  Colossse,  and  almost 
inevitably  there  would  have  been  some  trace  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Eph.  vi  21  f.  or  Col.  iv.  7  f  ;  but  no  such  influence 
13  discernible ;  indeed,  in  Tit.  iii.  12  we  find  Tychicus  on 
his  way  to  Crete  with  an  unknown  person  named  Artemas. 
To  be  sure,  ApoUos  (Tit.  iii.  13)  was  a  distinguished  name ; 
but  there  is  not  the  sUghtest  hint  which  would  remind 
the  reader  of  the  well-known  and  thoroughly  individual 
character  of  this  person  as  he  appears  in  1  Cor.  and  Acts, 
while  here,  too,  he  appears  in  company  with  a  person 
otherwise  unknown,  on  a  journey  to  Crete.    From  Acts  xx. 
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4,  15,  xxi.  29,  one  might  learn  that  Trophimus  had  once 
been  at  Miletus  with  Paul;  but  in  order  to  invent  the 
further  statement  that  Paul  had  left  him  there  sick  (2  Tim. 
iv.  20),  it  would  be  necessary  directly  to  contradict  what  is 
there  said  about  him.  That  Erastus'  home  was  Carinth 
might  be  inferred  from  Bom.  xvi.  23  (c£  xvi.  1) ;  but  any- 
one  writing  in  dependence  upon  Rom.  xvi  would  not  be 
likely  to  represent  him  as  a  traveller  stopping  in  Corinth 
instead  of  continuing  his  journey  beyond  that  point  (2  Tim. 
iv.  20).  These  various  statements  are  not  derived  from 
earlier  writings  which  have  come  down  to  us,  nor  are  they 
due  to  the  influence  of  ideas  which  we  can  detect  in  the 
Epistles.  Both  Timothy  (1  Thess.  iii  2 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  17, 
xvL  10;  Phil,  ii  19-23)  and  Titus  (2  Cor.  vii  6-15, 
viiL  6,  xiL  18)  had  occasionally  performed  functions  as 
the  apostle's  representatives  in  the  Churches  organised 
by  Paul  Therefore  it  was  not  unnatural  to  conceive  of 
them  as  having  been  temporarily  at  work  in  the  same 
way  in  Churches  other  than  those  mentioned  in  the 
earlier  Epistles,  and  to  give  literary  currency  to  his 
wishes  with  reference  to  the  organisation  of  Church  life 
in  the  form  of  letters  from  Paul  to  them.  But  it  is 
inconceivable  that  a  pseudo-Paul,  who  with  this  purpose 
in  view  wrote  these  letters  on  the  basis  of  the  earlier 
Epistles,  should  have  presented  to  the  readers  such  a 
very  unfavourable  picture  of  Timothy,  whom  the  real 
Paul  praises  so  often  and  so  highly  {e.g.  Phil.  ii.  20-22). 
All  the  legendary  tales  of  the  ancient  Church  were  lauda- 
tory in  spirit,  and  all  the  unfavourable  judgments  which 
became  current  in  the  second  century  concerning  person^ 
mentioned  with  honour  or  praise  are  either  due  to  ten- 
dencies opposed  to  the  N.T.  tradition  and  the  tradition  of 
the  early  Church,  e.g.  in  Marcion  and  the  pseudo-Clemen- 
tines, or  are  to  be  regarded  as  historical  testimony  of  a  kind 
that  could  not  be  invented,  and  of  value  because  supple- 
menting our  imperfect  knowledge  of  these  times  and 
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personalities,  e.g.  the  unfavourable  stories  about  Nicolaus. 
Now  there  can  be  no  idea  of  any  intention  on  the  author's 
part  to  present  Timothy  in  an  unfavourable  light,  since  by 
the  very  act  of  addressing  to  him  two  letters  of  Paul  he 
accords  him  special  honour,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  defects 
of  his  character  which  we  discern  in  the  Epistles,  repre- 
sents him  as  being  tenderly  beloved  by  the  apostle.  Con- 
sequently this  picture  of  Timothy  and  the  letters  in  which 
it  is  found  must  be  considered  genuine.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  how  anyone  can  feel  this  critical  argument 
weakened  by  the  sentimental  consideration  that,  if  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy  are  accepted  as  genuine,  the  image  of 
a  saint  is  destroyed 

At  this  point  the  question  arises  as  to  the  purpose  of 
the  alleged  forgery,  which  must  b&  satisfactorily  answered 
before  anyone  acquiesces  in  the  judgment  that  the  letters 
are  spurious.  The  principal  motives  of  the  forger  have 
been  found  in  what  is  said  in  1  Tim.  and  Titus  concerning 
the  regvlation  of  the  life  of  the  Church  and  in  all  three 
letteis  in  opposition  to  certain  doctrinal  errors. 

With  reference  to  the  first  point,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
at  the  outset  that  the  pastoral  ofBce  described  above  (pp. 
29fll,  43£),  which  Titus  temporarily  occupied  in  Crete 
and  Timothy  in  the  province  of  Asia  over  large  groups  of 
Chuiehes,  is  quite  without  parallel  in  the  organised  Church 
life  of  the  post-apostolic  age.    It  grew  out  of  the  unique  and 
general  relation  of  the  apostolate  to  the  establishment  and 
oveisight  of  the  Churches,  a  function  which  these  helpers 
of  Paul  exercised  under  his  commission  and  as  his  tem- 
porary representatives.      Now  if,  following  the  misleading 
precedent  of  interpretation  in  the  ancient  Church  (above, 
p.  41,  n.  6,  and  p.  53,  n.  2),  and  influenced  by  certain  im- 
perfect modem  analogies,  anyone  is  inclined  to  consider 
their  position,  that  of  a  bishop,  he  ought  at  least  to  regard 
Tiaiothy  not  as  a  bishop  of  Ephesus,  but  as  a  bishop  of 
Asia,  and  Titus  as  a  bishop  of  Crete ;  and  then  perhaps  it 
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will  be  recalled  that  while  there  were  bishops  of  Ephesns, 
Smyrna^   and   Laodicea  in    the   province    of  Asia,    and 
bishops  of  Gortyna  and  Knossus   in   Crete,  there  were 
never  any  bishops  of  Asia  and  of  Crete.      The   local 
Churches  of  the  post-apostoHc  and  early  catholic  age  were 
autonomous  corporations ;  the  monarchical  episcopate  ^was 
the  highest  office  in  this  local  Church,  and  lasted  for 
life.     And  so  it  remained  up  to  a  time  prior  to  which 
the    "Pastoral    Epistles"    must    certainly    have     been 
written,  when  it  became  customary  to  look  upon  bishops 
as  successors  to  the  apostles,  and  more  and  more  to  regard 
as  peculiarly  theirs  certain  Church  functions.     Although 
the  personal  distinction  of  individual  bishops  like  Ignatius 
and  Polycarp,  or  the  historical  dignity  of  the  Churches 
over  which  they  presided,  may  have  given  them  the  moral 
right  to  reprove  and  to  advise  Churches  other  than  their 
own,  in  the  second  century  no  bishop  of  Ephesus,  or  even  of 
Eome,  could  have  exercised  in  any  Church  save  his  own  so 
much  authority  over  the  organisation,  and  so  determina- 
tive an  influence  in  regulatiag  the  details,  of  the  Church 
life  as  that  which  Timothy  and  Titus  were  instructed  to 
exercise   over  all  the  Churches  scattered  through  wide 
regions;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  bishop  ever  did 
assiune  such  authority  and  influence.     Therefore  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  between  70  and  170  a  pseudo-Paul  should 
have  written  1  Tim.  and  Titus,  in  which  the  whole  Church 
life  of  entire  districts  is  represented  as  being  under  the 
determining  influence  of  a  form  of  personal  government 
which  in  his  time  was  not  even  in  existence,  and  of  the 
working  of  which,  in  the  apostolic  age,  there  is  hardly  the 
least  suggestion  in  the  rest  of  the  N.T. 

Furthermore,  with  regard  to  offices  in  local  Churches, 
there  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Epistles  an 
enumeration  of  the  officials  and  a  description  of  their 
functions,  such  as  might  give  the  impression  that  a 
definite  number  and  order  of  officers  is  recommended  or 
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introduced,  over  against  another  system  then  in  vogue. 
On  the  contrary y  a  fixed  order  is  presupposed,  and  the 
qualifications  are  mentioned  necessary  for  the  election  and 
installation  of  officers  in  the  Church,  also   the  qualities 
which  these  officers  must  show  in  performing  their  func- 
tions.   Consequently  it  is  impossible  to  derive  from  the 
letters  a  definite  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  number 
of  officers  in  the  Church,  for  this  is  always  presupposed. 
If  we  had  only  1  Tim.  we  might  infer  from  iii.  1-13  that 
the  officers  of  the  Church  were  simply  one  hrurK<mo^  and 
a  number  of  Suzkovoi.     The  error  of  this  conception  we 
should  immediately  discover,  however,  from  the  fact  that 
in  both  apostolic  and  post-apostolic  times,  whenever  these 
two  titles  are  used  comprehensively  to  denote  the  officers 
of  the  local  Church,  several  hrurteoiroi.  as  well  as  several 
StamfOi  are  mentioned  (n.  4).     A  form  of  government  in 
which  all  the  official  service  in  the  local   Church  was 
performed  by  one  bishop  and  a  number  of  deacons  never 
existed.     Moreover,  in  a  different  connection  but  in  the 
same  letter  (v.  17-22),  we  learn  of  Church  officials  called 
Tpeefivrepoi.    That  there  were  several  of  these  officers  in 
eveiy  Church  we  would  naturally  assume,  even  if  special 
mention  were  not  made  of  those  elders  who  devoted 
themselves  to  teaching   (v.  17),   and  of  the  individual 
elder  against  whom  a  charge  may  be  preferred  (v.  19), 
and  if  we  did  not  read  in  iv.  14  of  the  irpeafivrepiop  of 
Timothy's  home  Church  as  a  corporation  acting  as  a  unit. 
Evidently  the  name  is  derived  firom  the  office,  for  there 
ooold  not  be  irpea-fivrepoi  in  the  clear  sense  here  intended, 
namely,  "  ruling  elders,"  without  a  presbytery,  any  more 
than  there   could   be   senators  without  a  senate  (n.  5). 
Bemg  members   of   the    body  which   administered  the 
affairs  of  the  Church,  the  individual  elders  were  officers 
in  the  Church.     From  the  connection  in  which   1  Tim. 
V.  22  stands,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  persons 
became  members  of  the  presbytery  hands  were  laid  upon 
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them,  and  they  were  set  apart  to  this  position  and  work 
by  the  prayer  of  the  Church,  just  as  were  other  members 
of  the  Church  who  were  appointed  to  perform  special 
service  and  to  occupy  a  special  position  in  the  Church. 
Consequently  the  only  difference  between  them  and  the 
ivi<r9coiro<s  in  iii  1-7  is  a  difference  of  name ;  for  the  care  of 
the  Church  which  the  latter  is  to  exercise  is  described  as 
TTpotaToaOiu^  irpoartivai  (iii.  4  £ ),  as  is  also  the  office  of  the 
elders  (v.  17).  The  fact  that  the  latter  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  apparently  complete  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Church 
in  iii.  1-13,  can  be  explained  only  if  the  same  persons 
were  sometimes  called  irpeafi^epoi,  sometimes  enicKiyn'oi. 
The  fact  that  in  one  place  Paul  calls  them  vpeafivrepoi  is 
explained  by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  preceding 
context  he  has  been  exhorting  Timothy  to  proper  conduct 
in  relation  to  the  older  members  of  the  Church  (n.  6). 
From  among  the  vpeafivrepju  (v.  2)  special  mention  is 
made  of  the  widows  (v.  3-16) ;  from  the  class  irpeafivrepoi, 
in  the  wider  sense  (v.  2),  the  irpoear&nre^  wpeafiurepoi  are 
distinguished  (v.  17-19) ;  so  that  he  is  thinking  of  their 
official  position  only  as  that  which  gives  them  a  place  of 
honour  and  determines  the  treatment  they  are  to  receive. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  special  point  under  discussion 
is  their  office  proper  and  the  qualifications  necessary  in  order 
to  its  assumption,  they  are  very  properly  called  hriaiumoi 
and  their  office  iviateoTni  (iii.  1  £).  That  this  was  really 
the  relation  subsisting  between  elders  and  bishops  is 
positively  proved  by  Tit.  i.  5-9  ;  for  no  exegetical  device 
can  obscure  the  fact  that  in  this  Epistle  the  identity  of 
en-iaKoiro^  and  Trpeafivrepois  is  taken  for  granted  (n.  7).  Titus 
is  to  appoint  elders  in  every  city  in  Crete,  i.e.  to  provide 
the  local  Church  with  a  presbytery.  When,  now,  we  find 
that  the  statement  of  qualifications  necessary  in  order 
to  the  appointment  of  an  elder  is  confirmed  by  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  requirements  which  are  to  be  made  of  a 
bishop,  it  follows,  not  only  that  the  elder  was  a  bishop,  but 
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also  that  there  was  no  official  with  the  title  eV/cricoTro*?  who 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  presbytery.  It  is  the  same  sort 
of  Church  organisation  which,  according  to  Acts,  existed 
in  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  in  Paul's  lifetime ;  accord- 
ing to  the  Epistle  of  Clement^  in  Rome  and  Corinth  at 
the  close  of  the  first  century ;  and,  according  to  the 
Epistle  of  Polycarp,  in  Philippi  as  late  as  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century  (n.  8).  Now,  however,  from  Revela- 
tion, the  Epistles  of  Ignatius ^  and  the  tradition  concerning 
the  disciples  of  John,  we  learn  that  by  the  close  of  the 
first  century  the  monarchical  episcopate  had  been  gener- 
ally introduced  and  firmly  established  in  the  Churches 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  was  the  destination  of  1  Tim. ,  and 
that  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century  this  form  of 
government  became  more  and  more  common  in  the 
Churches  of  Europe.  How  could  a  pseudo-Paul,  writing 
in  the  year  100  or  160  with  a  view  to  exerting  some 
influence  upon  the  system  of  Church  organisation  in  his 
time,  ignore  so  completely  the  Church  life  which  he 
observed  about  him,  and  present  Paul  and  his  helpers  so 
entirely  in  the  dress  and  language  of  50-70  in  all  that 
affected  the  essential  forms  of  Church  organisation? 
The  aim  on  the  forger's  part  in  this  way  to  avoid  all  tell- 
tale anachronisms  would  directly  contradict  his  other 
purpose,  namely,  in  Paul's  name  to  influence  the  Church 
of  his  own  time  ;  while  everyone  acquainted  with  ancient 
Uterature,  particularly  the  literature  of  the  ancient  Church, 
knows  that  a  forger  or  fabricator  of  those  times  could  not 
possibly  have  avoided  anachronisms. 

No  objection  can  be  raised  on  the  ground  that  in  these 
letters  alone  Paul  discusses  specifically  the  arrangement 
of  offices  in  the  Church  and  the  duties  of  chief  officers  and 
deacons,  whereas  in  the  other  letters  he  limits  himself  to 
iiMiefinite  hints  and  incidental  references  (1  Thess.  v.  12 ; 
1  Cot.  3di  28,  xvi.  15  f. ;  Rom.  xii.  7  f ,  xvL  1  ;  Gal.  vi.  6  ; 
Eph.  iv.  11 ;  CoL  iv.  17 ;  Phil.  i.  1) ;  for  the  reason  that 
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there  are  no  other  Epistles  of  Paul  in  which  the  external 
conditions  are  the  same  as  in  Titus  and  1  Tim.  Even  in 
2  Tim.  nothing  is  said  about  bishops,  deacons,  elders,  and 
widows,  nor  about  Timothy's  pastoral  relation,  he  being 
represented  simply  as  an  evangelist,  and  as  a  sharer  of 
the  apostle's  preaching  and  teaching  office  (above,  pp. 
5  f.,  29  f.).  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  claimed  that  an  in- 
terest in  the  official  organisation  of  the  Church,  such  as 
Paul  himself  did  not  feel,  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  author 
of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  Effort  to  supply  the  Churches 
which  had  just  come  into  existence  in  Crete  with  officers 
by  the  apostle's  express  command  (Tit.  L  5)  may  not 
be  in  accordance  with  certain  fancies  of  constructive 
historians,  but  agrees  perfectly  with  Acts  (Acts  xiv.  23 ; 
cf.  n.  7),  and  with  the  Epistle  of  Clement  (chaps,  xlii.  4— 
xliii.  1,  xliv.  1-3),  the  earliest  sources  which  we  have  that 
deal  with  the  development  of  the  organisation  of  the 
GentUe  Christian  Churches,  as  well  as  with  the  fact  that 
a  few  weeks,  or  at  most  a  few  months,  after  it  came  into 
existence,  the  Church  in  Thessalonica  had  officers  charged 
with  arduous  duties  (1  Thess.  v.  12).  According  to  the 
most  probable  interpretation  of  1  Tim.  iii.  11,  female 
Sid/covoi,  are  mentioned ;  but  this  does  not  take  us  beyond 
Paul's  own  time  (Rom.  xvi.  1).  The  obscurity  to  us  of 
the  instructions  with  regard  to  widows  (1  Tim.  v.  3-16), 
particularly  their  relation  to  the  deaconesses,  is  due  solely 
to  the  meagreness  of  the  reports  that  have  come  down 
to  us.  Two  points  are  of  critical  importance — (1)  The 
explicitness  and  exactness  which  in  very  marked  degree 
distinguish  these  instructions  from  those  concerning 
bishops  and  deacons  {e.g.  v.  9),  show  that  the  distinc- 
tion given  to  certain  widows  in  the  Church  is  an 
arrangement  not  nearly  so  old  nor  so  well  established 
as  the  episcopate  (office  of  presbyter)  and  diaconate. 
(2)  No  traces  are  found  here  of  that  development  of 
this  arrangement,  testified  to  by  Ignatius,  by  virtue  of 
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which    oimarrirf    women    were    reckoned    «n.ng    the 
widows^  (n.  9). 

It  would  necessarily  be  a  cause  of  suspicion  if  the 
conception  of  the  spiritual  office  that  appears  in  these 
letters  were  diflferent,  not  only  from  Paul's,  but  also  from 
that  of  the  N.T.  generally.     Such  would  be  the  case  if  a 
higher  kind  of  morality  were  demanded  of  the  "  clergy  " 
than  of  ordinary  Christians,  e.g.  if  they  were  forbidden  to 
marry  a  second  time.     This  ancient  interpretation  of  Tit. 
L  6,  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  12  is  proved  to  be  false  by  the  fact 
that  the  fua^  ywauch  avrip  is  simply  one  of  the  duties 
and  virtues — ^the  first  mentioned — that   become    every 
Christian.     A  writer  with   any   other   idea    must  have 
regarded  the  remarriage  of  widowers  as  an  exceedingly 
heinous  sin.     But  that  our  author  did   so  regard  it  is 
impossible  to  believe;  since  the  re-marriage  of  widows, 
which  has  always  been   regarded  as  more  objectionable 
than  that  of  widowers,  is  not  only  declared  allowable,  in 
accordanGe  with  1  Cor.  vii.  39,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
younger  widows  it  is  even  commended  (1  Tim,  v.  14); 
while  in  general  the  writer  seems  to  look  with  favour 
upon  the  married  life  (1  Tim.  ii.  15,  iv.  3).     The  main 
question  that  Paul  asks  with  reference  to  overseers  and 
deacons  seeking  installation,  and  with  reference  to  widows 
dahning  special  honour  from  the  Church,  is  whether  their 
married  life  has  been,  and  is,  pure,  untainted  by  unlawful 
sexual  intercourse  (n.  10).      Only  when   the  rule  is  so 
interpreted  is  it  possible  to  see  the  connection  between  it 
and  the  other  requirements  that  follow  and  are  directly 
connected  with  it,  especially  the  requirement  that  before 
heing  installed  as  an  officer  in  the  Church  a  man  must 
have  proved  himself  efficient  in  managing  his  own  house- 
hold and  in  bringing  up  his  own  children  (Tit.  L  6 ;  1  Tim. 
iii.4f.,  12;  cf.  v.  7,  10,  14). 

While  these  personal  qualifications,  without  which  no 
one  may  assume  any  office  in  the  Church,  are  very  care- 
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fully  enumerated,  positively  and  negatively,  the  functions 
of  the  different  officers  are   nowhere  named,   it   being 
constantly  assumed  that  they  are  known.     Hence  it  could 
have  been  no  part  of  the  author's  purpose  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  their  offices,  to  increase  their  authority,  or   to 
introduce  any  change  whatever  in  the  relation  between 
the  Church  and  its  officers.     The  difference  in  this  respect 
between  these  letters  and  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  and 
even  those  of  Clement  and  Polycarp,  is  very  marked. 
Any  member  of  the  Church  may  offer  prayer  in  the  public 
gatherings  (above,  40,  n.  4).     Teaching  is  not  limited  to 
an  office.     This  is  evident  as  well  from  the  whole  impres- 
sion of  the  letters  as  from  the  teaching  done  by  Titus 
and  Timothy,  who  held  no  office  in  the  local  Church,  but 
are  engaged  in  teaching  as  representatives  of  Paul  and 
sharers  of  his  apostolic  vocation,  which  included  not  only- 
missionary  effort  among  those  who  did  not  yet  believe, 
*  but  also  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  existing  Churchea 
From  the  fact  that  women  are  forbidden  to  teach  publicly 
in  the  congregation  (1  Tim.  ii.  12,  above,  p.  40  f),  while 
they  are  permitted,  especially  the  older  women,  to  teach 
other  women  by  word  and  good  example  (Tit.  ii.  3),  it  is 
to  be  inferred  that  every  man  had  the  right  to  engage  in 
teaching.     Only  on  this  presupposition  is  it  possible  to 
understand  what  is  said  in  1  Tim.  i.  3-7,  vi.  3-5  about 
€T6/)oS*Sa<r«aXoyi/T€9,  and  in  2  Tim.  iii.  6-9,  Tit.  i.  10—14 
about  persons  of  a  worse  character.     They  are  not  blamed 
for  teaching  without  having  the  proper  authority  to  do  so. 
Consequently  they  are  not  official  teachers  who  have  made 
improper  use  of  their  office  and  are  to  be  deposed,  but 
simply  members  of  the  Church  who,  beUeving  themselves 
to  possess  unusual  insight  and  special  ability  to  teach, 
have  put  themselves  forward  as  teachers  in  the  Churches 
and  homes  in  a  perverse  or  even  injurious  manner,  whose 
activity  Timothy  is  to  forbid  and  Titus  strenuously  to 
oppose.     The  same  conditions  are  here  presupposed  that 
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we  observe  in  Jas.  iii.  1 ;  Bom.  xii.  7 ;  1  Cor.  xii-idv. ; 
CoL  iiL  16.  There  is  nothing  said  in  2  Tim.  ii.  2  which 
would  imply  that  teaching  was  an  official  function.  It  is 
true  that  among  the  elders  officially  appointed  those  who 
engage  in  the  arduous  work  of  speaking  and  teaching  are 
especially  mentioned,  and  with  special  warmth  commended 
to  the  support  of  the  Church  (1  Tim.  v.  17  f. ;  c£  Gal. 
VL  6 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  6-14).  Because  of  the  large  number  of 
teachers  who  do  harm,  special  care  is  also  to  be  exercised 
in  choosing  persons  who  are  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Church ;  they  are  to  hold  the  true  Christian  doctrine,  and 
most  be  able  with  sound  doctrine  to  exhort  the  members 
of  the  Church  and  to  controvert  those  who  oppose  it  (Tit. 
L  9).  In  this  sense  ability  to  teach  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  necessary  qualifications  of  the  head  of  a  Church 
{S»&i«T**69,  1  Tim.  iii  2 ;  cf.  2  Tim.  ii  24).  But  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  in  the  latter  passages  nothing  is  said 
about  public  addresses  before  the  congregations,  and 
from  the  one  first  quoted  it  is  clear  that  an  elder  {i.e.  a 
bishop)  could  exercise  his  office  satisfactorily  without 
teaching  at  all.  That  frequently  the  head  of  the  Church 
shonld  be  also  a  teacher  is  certainly  no  innovation  of  the 
post-apostolic  age  (vol.  L  465,  with  reference  to  Eph. 
iv.  11);  it  is  rather  the  natural  presupposition  of  the  later 
development,  when  the  heads  of  the  Churches  came  to 
be  also  regularly  its  teachers  (Clement,  2  Cor.  xvii.  3-5  ; 
Jost  Apol.  i  67). 

In  addition  to  this  quiet  work  of  the  teacher,  an 
important  r61e  was  still  played  in  the  life  of  the  Church 
by  prophecy.  In  the  passages  where  Paul  makes  predic- 
tions concerning  the  future  of  the  Church,  he  depends 
not  upon  written  prophecies,  nor  upon  some  special  revela- 
tion made  to  himself,  but  upon  the  prophetic  spirit  present 
in  the  Church  and  expressed  in  the  utterances  of  indi- 
vidual prophets  (1  Tim.  iv.  1 ;  cf .  2  Tim.  iii.  1 ;  below,  p. 
no).    Prophecy  within  the  Church  must  have  been  the 

VOL.  II.  7 
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determinative  influence  in  the  selection  of  Timothy  to 
assist  the  apostle  in  preaching  and  in  his  endowment 
with  the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  oflSce  (I  Tim. 
i.  18,  iv.  14 ;  above,  p.  23,  n.  5).  In  1  Tim.  iv.  14  this 
endowment  is  directly  attributed  to  prophecy,  the  hyiag 
on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery  being  mentioned  as  a 
concurring  circumstance,  while  in  2  Tim.  i.  6  the  laying 
on  of  the  hands  of  the  apostle  himself  is  declared  to  be 
the  means  by  which  Timothy  became  possessed  of  the 
charisma,  the  use  of  which  is  the  same  as  the  exercise  of 
his  calling.  The  fact  that  in  one  instance  the  laying  on 
of  the  apostle's  hands  is  mentioned,  in  the  other,  of  the 
hands  of  the  presbytery,  is  due  to  the  different  point  of 
view  from  which  Timothy's  work  in  the  Church  is  con- 
ceived in  the  two  letters.  Where  Timothy  is  thought  of 
as  overseer  and  director  of  the  life  of  the  Church  in  the 
province  of  Asia,  he  is  reminded  of  the  fieict  that  the 
officers  of  the  Church  to  which  he  originally  belonged  had 
a  part  in  calling  him  to  service  in  the  Church.  But  where 
he  is  thought  of  as  an  evangelist,  having  part  in  the 
apostle's  preaching  vocation,  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
laying  on  of  the  apostle's  hands.  Between  endowment 
by  prophecy  and  endowment  by  the  laying  on  of  hands 
there  is  no  more  contradiction  than  between  the  fact  that 
in  one  instance  Paul,  in  the  other  the  presbytery,  laid 
hands  upon  Timothy.  The  author  did  not  find  the  two 
contradictory ;  why  should  we  ?  We  have  the  same  repre- 
sentation in  Acts  xiii  2-4  (cf.  Clement,  1  Cor.  xlii.  4, 
above,  p.  41,  n.  5).  It  would  be  extremely  arbitrary  to 
declare  the  passages  in  a  book  which  attribute  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  the  installation  of  officers  in  the  Church,  or  the 
appointment  and  commissioning  of  missionaries  (Acts  xx. 
28,  xiii.  4 ;  cf.  Ignatius,  Philad.  address),  to  be  in  con- 
tradiction to  other  passages  in  the  same  book  which  speak 
of  the  choice  of  officials  by  the  Church  (Acts  vL  5),  or  of 
the  installation  of  such  by  missionaries  engaged  in  organ- 
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ismg  Churches  (Acts  xiv.  23).  Neither  can  it  be  argued 
that  in  1  Tim.  iv.  14,  v.  22,  2  Tim.  i.  6  the  ordination  was 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  sacrament  with  magic  effect,  because 
the  laying  on  of  hands  is  used  as  an  abbreviated  technical 
expression  without  mention  of  the  petition  and  the  con- 
secrating prayer,  which  probably  were  always  accompanied 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  symbolising  the  bestowment 
of  the  desired  gifts,  since  in  other  passages  the  abbrevi- 
ated expression  (Acts  viii.  17-19,  ix.  17,  xix.  6 ;  cf  Mark 
vi  5,  viiL  23,  25 ;  Luke  xiii.l3 ;  Heb.  vi.  2)  is  found  as 
well  as  the  longer  one  (Acts  vi.  ^xiiL  3 ;  c£  xxviii  8).  ^C 
From  cases  of  this  kind  it  can  no  more  be  inferred  that 
magic  powers  were  attributed  to  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
quite  apart  £rom  prayer  and  faith,  than  it  can  be  inferred 
from  cases  where  only  prayer  is  mentioned,  without  the 
laymg  on  of  hands  (Acts  L  24 ;  in  cases  of  healing,  Jas. 
V.  14 ;  Acts  ix.  40),  that  the  latter  was  omitted. 

Evidence  of  the  late  date  of  thefse  Epistles  and  one  of 
the  main  motives  for  their  composition  have  been  found 
in  what  is  said  in  them  about  false  teachers  and  false 
doctrines  (n.  11).  If  one  is  to  avoid  making  the  spuri- 
ousness  of  the  Epistles — which  is  the  point  to  be  proved — 
the  presupposition  of  the  argument,  it  is  necessary  at  the 
outset  to  distinguish  between  what  Paul  says  about  certain 
phenomena  existing  at  that  time,  and  phenomena  which 
he  expects  to  appear  in  the  future ;  also  between  persons 
who  have  forsaken  the  fiEtith  and  have  separated  them- 
selves from  the  Church,  or  who  have  been  expelled,  and 
others  who  are  still  within  the  Church,  but  either  teach 

• 

in  a  manner  positively  harmfcd  or  countenance  such 
teachmg.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  there  are  various 
points  of  connection  between  these  groups,  in  particular 
the  prophecy  of  future  degeneracy  is  suggested  by  existing 
phenomena ;  but  this  does  not  justify  us  in  treating  these 
distinctions  as  if  they  were  merely  negligible  differences 
^  the  form  of  the  presentation.     The  persons,  the  oppos- 
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ing  of  whose  harmful  activity  is  Timothy's  chief  business 
in  Ephesus  (1  Tim.  L  3,  n.  12,  and  above,  p.  39,  n.  3), 
are  members  of  the  Church,  subject  to  its  confession  and 
discipline;   for  Timothy   is  not   directed   to  warn   the 
Churches  under  his  care  against  them,  but  is  to  command 
them  to  refrain  £rom  teaching.     What  Paul  says  in  de- 
scribing   their  work  as  teachers   is  manifestly  designed 
not  only  to  open  Timothy's  eyes  and  convince  him  of  the 
peril  to  which  the  Church  is  exposed  through  them,  but 
to  furnish  him  with  the  truths  by  the  presentation  of 
which  he  is  to  influence  them  to  leave  off  their  harmful 
activity.      These  persons  are  not  yet  (uperucol,  %.e.  they 
have  not  yet  separated  themselves  from  the  worship  and 
fellowship  of  the  Church ;  persons  of  this  character  are  to 
be  left  to  their  fate  (Tit.  iii.  10 ;  cf.  1  Cor.  xL  19).     Only 
in  case  of  persistence  in  their  work,  in  spite  of  the  repri- 
mand of  Timothy  or  Titus,  is  it  expected  that  they  will  con- 
tinue outside  the  organised  Church  what  they  are  forbidden 
to  carry  on  within  the  same.     This  conclusion,  namely, 
that  until  now  these  persons  had  remained  in  the  Church, 
follows  not  only  from  the  fact  that  Timothy  is  to  com- 
mand them  to  cease  teaching,  but  also  from  the  £Ekct  that 
individuals  belonging  to  this  party  who  had  gone  farther 
than  the  rest  had  been  subjected  to  Church  discipline  by 
Paul  (1  Tim.  L  20 ;  cf.,  however,  1  Cor.  v.  12).    From  Tit. 
i.  9  it  appears,  further,  that  the  opposition  to  sound  doc- 
trine by  these  persons  was  made  within  the  sphere  of  the 
same  Church  life  as  that  affected  by  the  teaching  and 
exhortation  of  the  teaching  bishop.     For  Titus  to  have 
sharply  controverted  and  stopped  the  mouths  (Tit.  i.  11, 
13)  of  these  persons  would  merely  have  exposed  him  to 
ridicule  had  they  been  non-Christians.     Moreover,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  interference  on  Timothy's  part,  namely,  that 
the  persons  in  question  might  become  sound  in  the  futh, 
very  clearly  takes  it  for  granted  that  they  in  some  degree 
possess  the  faith  and  have  confessed  it  publicly  (c£  Tit 
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L  16).  They  are  described  as  unbelievers  (Tit.  i.  15), 
if  not,  indeed,  as  worse  than  unbelievers  (1  Tim.  v.  8), 
because  they  do  not  hold  the  true  doctrine  taught  by 
Jesus  and  His  Church,  and,  following  the  unhealthy  ten- 
dencies of  their  minds,  set  forth  things  both  foolish  and 
wortUess  (1  Tim*  vi  3  £  ;  c£  Col.  iL  19 ;  above,  pp.  31  £, 
39,  n.  3).  , 

The  function  of  teaching  had  not  yet  come  to  be 
associated  with   a  churchly  office  (above,  p.  97);   still 
there  were  SiBda-KoKoi^  persons  who  made  teaching  in  the 
Churdi  their  chief  business  (Eph.  iv.  11 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  28  £; 
Rom.  xii.  7 ;  Acts  xiii.  1 ;  Didache  xiii.  15 ;  c£  2  Tim. 
ii  2,  iv.  2).     Besides  the  apostles,  upon  whom  there  de* 
volved,  in  addition  to  preaching  the  gospel  to  unbelievers, 
the  duty  of  teaching  within  the  Church  (1  Cor.  ii.  6-iii.  3, 
iv.  17 ;  CoL  i  28 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  7 ;  2  Tim.  i.  11 ;  Acts  ii. 
42),  and  Paul's  helpers,  who  had  part  in  this  wt)rk  (above, 
pp.  31  £,  46),  such  teachers  were  to  be  found  both  among 
the  officers  of  the  Church  and  outside  of  this  circle  (above, 
p.  97).    But  if  tiiese  irepohiZiuncdKomTe^  had  been  elders 
or  bidiops  there  would  certainly  be  some  trace  of  it,  either 
in  the  passages  which  discuss  the  irepoS^a^KoXeip,  or  in 
those  dealing  with  the  officers  of  the  Church.    Consequently 
these  are  to  be  sought  among  the  "  laity."     On  the  other 
Itand,  the  teaching  in  question  is  not  the  deliverance  of  a 
single  discourse  (1  Cor.  xiv.  26),  but  teaching  work  regularly 
practised,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  word   irepoSiZcur/caXeZv 
(d.  12).    From  1  Tim.  vi.   3-10  it  is  clear  that  these 
persons  made  a  profession  of  teaching  in  the  technical 
sense,  for  which  they  took  compensation,  realising  con- 
siderable profit  (n.  13).     It  is  not  simply  their  incidental 
pnrpose  of  profiting  from  their  work,  nor  their  overween- 
ing sense  of  superior  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  of 
Christianity  (1  Tim.  vi.  4,  20,  i.  7),  that  Paul  condemns, 
"^t  he  twice  describes  their  commercial  method  of  teach- 
^  as  irepoBiSafTKaTijeii/,  which  Would  imply,  not  that  they 
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set  forth  a  false  doctrine  differing  from  Christian  doc- 
trine and  the  gospel  of  Paul,  but  that  they  worked  like 
false  teachers,  played  the  r61e  of  false  teachers, — ^in  other 
words,  used  abnormal  and  wrong  methods  (n.  12).     This 
error  would  not,  of  course,  be  serious  if  it  were  only  some 
defect  of  delivery,  without  reference  to  what  they  tanght. 
That,   however,   their  presentation   of  the  fiandamental 
truths  of  Christianity  was  not  regarded  by  Paul  as  false 
and  deceptive,  is  evident.     Such  an  error,  above  all,  would 
not  be  left  unmentioned.     Paul  himself  would  surely  have 
indicated  the  character  of  its  contents,  and  have  directly 
condemned  it ;  still  more  would  this  have  been  done  by 
a  pseudo-Paul,  who  in  Paul's  name  was  endeavouring  to 
check  the  spread  of  these  false  doctrines.     These  teachers 
are  charged,  rather,  with  paying  attention  to  matters  that 
give  rise  to  disputations  and  do  not  promote  the  exercise 
of  his  calling  on  the  part  of  a  steward  of  Grod  (1  Tim. 
i.  4,  above,  p.  39,  n.  3),  whereas  they  should  hold  fast 
the  sound  words  and  teachings  revealed  by  Jesus  Himself, 
and  the  pious  doctrine  which  has  since  existed  in  the 
Church  (1  Tim.  vi.  4).     They  are  accused  of  an  unwhole- 
some disposition  to  engage  in  disputes  and  strife  of  words 
(vi.  4),  disputes  just  as  profitless  and  worthless  (Tit.  iiL  9) 
as  are  the  subjects  to  which  they  are  fond  of  paying  atten- 
tion.    To  be  sure,  they  do  discuss  the  law, — and  only  the 
Mosaic  law  can  be  meant, — claiming  to  be  its  correct  inter- 
preters, on  the  ground  of  their  fundamental  acquaintance 
with  it  (1  Tim.  i.  7).     For  this  reason  the  discussions 
which  usually  followed  in  the  wake  of  their  teaching  are 
called  strifes  about   the   law  (Tit.   iii.    9).      But   they 
make  no  attempt  to  set  forth  the  moral  purpose  of  law 
(1  Tim.  i  5),  or  to  unfold  its  typical  and  prophetic  signi- 
ficance, which,  according  to  1  Tim.  i.  8  (cf.  2  Tim.  iii  15  f.), 
they  would  be  entirely  right  in  doing;  but  they  prefer 
rather  to  discuss  unauthenticated  fables  and  endless  gene- 
alogies (1  Tim.  i  4 ;  Tit  iii  9),  with  Jewish  (Tit.  L  14), 
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pto&ne,  and  old  wives'  fables  (1  Tim.  iv.  7).     To  attempt 
to  identify  these  fivOoi  and  yeveaXoyiai  with  the  fantastic 
speculAtions  of  the  second  century,  particularly  with  the 
gradations  of  seons  of  the  Gentile-Christian  gnosis,  as  has 
been  done,  is  much  less  natural  than  to  suppose  that  men 
like  Iienaeus  and  TertuUian   in  their  contest  with  the 
Valentinians  used   phrases  of  Paul's  in  describing  his 
system  (n.  14).     Even  if  it  were  not  expressly  stated  in 
Ht  L   10  that  the  chief  persons  to  be  opposed  were 
teachers  of  Jewish  origin,  and  in  Tit.  i.  14  that  these 
persons  occupied  themselves  with  ^lovSaltcol  fiv0ot,  and  in 
Tit  iiL  9  that  they  occasioned  vofiucal  fidxMy  all  this,  which 
is  formally  expressed  in  these  passages  would  be  clear 
from  their  claim  to  be  vofioiiZaaieaKoi  (1  Tim.  i.  7), — a 
designation  elsewhere  given  to  the  rabbis  (Luke  v.  17 ; 
Acts  V.  34 ;  cf.  Rom.  ii.  17-23).     Although  some  of  these 
€r€po84&i<riKaXo&  may  have   been  Gentiles  by  birth,  who 
either  had  become  Jewish  proselytes  before  their  conversion 
to  Christianity,  or  had  become  acquainted  with  Judaism 
after  they  became  members  of  the  Church,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  whole  movement  represented  by  the 
"  fedse  teachers  "  had  its  roots  in  Judaism,  more  specifically 
in  rabbinic  Judaism.     Consequently  the  fables  and  gene- 
alogies which  they  were  so  fond  of  discussing  can  be  no 
other  than  those  discussed  by  Jewish   scribes.      These 
legendary  traditions  and  endless  genealogies  were,  in  all 
probability,  based  upon  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  or, 
since  vofio^y  from  which  vofioSiSdaKoko^  is  derived,  signifies 
the  entire  O.T.  (1  Cor,  xiv.  21 ;  John  x.  34),  upon  the 
text  of  the  O.T.  generally  (n.  15).     Even  if  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  are  spurious,  every  word  here  used  proves  that 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  gradations  of  aeons  and 
syzygies  of  the  gnostic  systems.      In   contrast  to  the 
langnage  of  the  ecclesiastical  opponents  of  these  teachings, 
who  regarded  them  as  blasphemous  obscurations  of  the 
one  true  God,  and  shunned  their  authors  as  creators  of 
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idols  (Ii.Bn.  i.  15.  6),  aU  that  is  here  said  against  the  gene- 
alogies  is  that  they  are  endless  (1  Tim.  i.  4)  and  foolish, 
as  are  also  the  disputations  about  them  (2  Tim.  iL  23), 
and  the  wranglings  about  the  law  with  which  these  dis- 
putations are  connected  in  Tit.  iii.  9.  The  fables,  of 
which,  according  to  1  Tim.  L  4,  the  genealogies  seem  to 
have  been  a  part,  are  not  only  described  as  Jewish  (Tit. 
i.  14),  which  of  itself  would  be  nothing  against  them,  but 
are  also  called  ^ifir/Xoi  koI  ypcuo^^^  (1  Tim.  iv.  7).  The 
latter  is  certainly  an  opprobrious  term,  but  at  the  same 
time  is  proof  positive  that  the  errors  here  under  dis- 
cussion are  not  destructive  in  character ;  the  former  term, 
which  is  employed  to  describe  aU  the  teachings  of  the 
erepoStBaa-KoKot  (1  Tim.  vi  20 ;  2  Tim.  iL  16),  when  used 
of  things,  is  simply  the  opposite  of  Up6^.  While  the 
orthodox  teacher  derives  his  truth  from  the  Upit  ypdp.fiara 
(2  Tim.  iii.  15),  which  accordingly  has  to  do  only  with 
things  relating  to  the  religious  life  and  to  salvation,  and 
so  is  holy,  these  teachers  handle  pro&ne  subjects  and  set 
forth  doctrines  which,  while  they  may  have  their  starting- 
point  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  really  lie  quite  outside  the 
sacred  sphere  within  which  the  orthodox  teacher  moves. 
Both  teachers  and  doctrines  are  spoken  of  with  a  great 
deal  of  contempt.  The  knowledge  of  which  they  boast 
cannot  properly  be  called  such  (1  Tim.  vi.  20).  In  reality 
they  know  nothing  of  the  things  about  which  they  speak, 
and  do  not  understand  the  scope  of  their  own  claims 
(1  Tim.  L  7,  vi.  4).  The  very  questions  which  they  and 
their  hearers  discuss  prove  their  lack  of  common  sense  and 
want  of  real  culture  (2  Tim.  ii.  23).  Their  teaching  is 
described  as  vain,  words  (1  Tim.  L  6,  fuirauiKoyia ;  Tit. 
L  10,  fuiTacoXoyoi ;  cf.  Tit.  iii  9,  iiaraiot),  words  without 
meaning  (1  Tim.  vi.  20  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  16,  K€vo<f>mvlcu\  and  both 
directly  and  by  contrast  as  worthless  (Tit.  iii.  9,  aiw^eXw; 
cf.  (i*€X*^9,  Tit.  iii.  8  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  8  ;  2  Tim.  iii  16).  It 
is  called  worthless  because  it  contributes  nothing  to  the 
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mtelligent  folfilment  of  the  Christian  teacher's  office, 
giving  rise  only  to  fruitless  investigations  and  strifes 
about  words  (1  Tim.  i.  4,  vi.  4  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  14,  23).  More- 
over, Paul's  helpers  are  exhorted  not  to  permit  themselves 
to  become  involved  in  these  useless  and  profane  teachings, 
investigations,  and  disputations  (1  Tim.  iv.  7,  vi.  20; 
2  Tim.  ii.  16 ;  Tit.  iiL  9).  The  very  language  in  which 
these  warnings  are  expressed,  and  the  suggestions  of  the 
wanting  not  to  make  their  teaching  a  means  of  profit 
(I  Tim.  vi.  5-11 ;  cf.  2  Tim.  iL  4)  as  do  these  teachers, 
together  wit^  the  exhortations  rather  to  be  zealous  in  the 
presentation  of  the  real  truth  (1  Tim.  i  18,  iv.  6,  vi.  2, 20 ; 
2  Tim.  ii  1-15,  iiL  14-iv.  5  ;  Tit.  ii.  l,iii.  1-8),  prove  that 
these  warnings  to  Timothy  and  Titus  are  very  seriously 
intended.  In  the  mouth  of  a  pseudo-Paul,  whose  purpose 
was  in  the  name  of  the  apostle  to  combat  the  known 
errorists  of  the  second  century,  such  language  would  be 
proof  of  the  utmost  stupidity,  as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of 
Paul  himself,  if  he  were  dealing  with  teachers  who  denied 
any  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  faith  of  the  Church. 

The  same  conclusion  follows  if  we  look  at  these  pheno- 
mena from  a  side  other  than  that  indicated  by  their 
designation  as  fivOot  and  yeveoKoyUn.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  persons  who  called  themselves  teachers  of  the  law 
handled  the  legal  contents  of  the  Torah,  and  from  1  Tim. 
i.  8-11  it  is  clear  that,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  they  considered  certain  requirements  of  the 
Mosaic  law  binding  upon  Christians.  But  if,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Galatian  Judaisers,  they  had  made  the 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  or  even  only  of  essential  parts 
of  it,  a  condition  of  salvation,  thereby  denying  the 
gospel  of  Paul,  neither  Paul  nor  a  pseudo-Paul  could  have 
passed  it  by,  nor  have  spoken  in  the  above  manner  of 
their  absurd  and  profitless  teaching.  Nothing  is  said  of 
circumcision,  the  Sabbath,  or  similar  legal  requirements. 
Bat  from  Tit,  i.  14-16  we  learn  that  they  developed  out 
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of  the  law  and  on  the  basis  of  it  all  sorts  of  regulations 
concerning  things  ^' clean  and  unclean/'  and  from  the 
description  in  this  passage  of  these  regulations  as  com- 
mandments of  men  (cf.  Col.-  iL  22 ;  vol.  i.  465),  we  infer 
that  they  prescribed  ascetic  rules  with  reference  to  foods 
and  the  whole  manner  of  living  which  went  beyond  the 
obligations  of  the  Mosaic  law.  This  conclusion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  manner  in  which  this  warning  against  pro- 
fane and  old  wives'  fables  is  coupled  with  the  exhortation 
to  prepare  for  a  life  of  piety  upon  earth  and  for  the  glory 
of  the  life  to  come,  not  by  bodily  asceticism,  but  by  a  dis- 
cipline of  the  inner  self  (1  Tim.  iv.  7-10) ;  since  Timothy 
is  repeatedly  warned  himself  not  to  follow  the  false 
tendencies  of  these  persons,  possibly  we  are  to  infer  &om 
1  Tim.  V.  23  (c£  Eom.  xiv.  21)  that  they  forbade  the  use 
of  wine.  While  from  what  has  been  said  these  teachers 
seem  not  to  have  been  of  any  great  importance,  at  the 
same  time  Paul  does  not  conceal  either  from  himself  or 
from  his  disciples  the  harm  which  they  are  doing  in  the 
Church,  and  the  danger  in  which  they  themselves  are 
involved.  Being  quarrelsome  and  dogmatic,  it  is  difficult 
to  correct  them ;  they  are  insubordinate  and  disobedient 
(Tit,  L  10,  16) ;  puffed  up  by  their  imaginary  knowledge, 
they  resist  the  representatives  of  genuine  Christianity 
(Tit.  i.  9 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  25).  In  Crete,  particularly,  Paul 
seems  to  have  had  unfortunate  experiences  with  these 
persons  (above,  p.  45).  And  indeed  Timothy  also  is  in- 
structed not  to  enter  into  discussion  with  them,  but  simply 
to  command  them  to  desist  from  their  work  (1  Tim.  i.  3, 
c£  iv.  11).  However,  in  one  passage,  where  evidently  the 
same  or  similar  persons  are  referred  to  (2  Tim.  ii.  14-16, 24), 
Timothy  is  exhorted  not  to  act  unkindly  in  dealing  with 
them,  always  bearing  in  mind  the  possibility  of  their 
conversion  to  true  knowledge  (2  Tim.  iL  25  f.).  Titus, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  emphatically  told  to  silence  them, 
and    to    reprimand    them    sharply  and    authoritatively 
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(L  11,  13,  cf.  ii.  15),  and  then  if  they  withdraw  from  the 
Church,  to  whose  discipline  they  will  not  submit,  after 
exhorting  them  once  again,  or  at  most  twice,  he  is  to 
leave  them  to  their  fate  (iii.  10).  Consequently  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  movement  must  have  been  away  from  the 
ChurdL  In  proportion  as  they  were  prevented  from 
teaching  publicly  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Church,  they 
must  have  made  an  effort  to  introduce  their  ideas  into 
homes ;  though  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  feature  of 
thdr  work  is  mentioned  in  Tit.  ill  and  not  in  1  Tim. 
Concerning  2  Tim.  iii,  6,  see  below,  p.  114  f. 

Not  only  were  these  persons  injurious  to  the  Churches, 
but  they  themselves  were  in  great  danger.     Paul  considers 
their  condition  diseased  (1  Tim.  vi.  4  ;  Tit.  i.  13),  as  proved 
chiefly  by  his  regular  designation  of  the  true  doctrine, 
vhich  they  do  not  hold,  and  which  on  that  account  is  to 
be  preached  with  all  the  greater  zeal  as  sound  (n.  16). 
Their  spiritual  life  therefore  is  in  peril,  and,  unless  they  are 
converted,  they  must  remain  the  prey  of  Satan  (2  Tim. 
ii  25£).     The  harmful  effects  of  their  departure  from  the 
teal  truth  and  their  capricious  meddling  with  questions 
entirely  secondary,  morally  unfruitful,  and  without  re- 
ligious value,  are  already  apparent  in  their  moral  life. 
While  prescribing  all  sorts  of  ascetic  rules  for  themselves 
and  others,  they  are  the  victims  of  covetousness,  and 
really  deny  the  God  whom  they  profess  to  know  (1  Tim. 
vi  3-10;  Tit.  L  13-16).     Here  again  it  is  apparent  that 
they  did  not  teach  an  immoral  doctrine  of  God,  as  did 
the  "  Gnostics  "  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
the  Church  of  the  time,  but  accepted,  formally  at  least, 
the  God  of  the  common  Christian  faith. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  the  relation  between  these 
^^poSiidffKaXoi  and  those  who  are  described  as  having  fallen 
from  the  faith  and  as  being  outside  the  Church.  According 
to  1  Tun.  vL  21,  some  of  those  who  belonged  apparently  to 
tli6  party  or  the  movement  represented  by  the  erepoBiSda- 
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Kokoi  had  missed  the  mark  with  regard  to  the  faith,  and  so 
had  gone  astray,  from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred  incidentally 
that  this  was  by  no  means  true  of  them  alL  From  the 
context  of  1  Tim.  vi.  3-10  it  appears  that  those  who  had 
erred  from  the  faith  in  consequence  of  their  love  of  money 
belonged  to  the  ir€poStB4i<rKaKo&.  A  certain  connection 
seems  to  exist  also  between  the  irepaBiSda-KaKot  described 
in  1  Tim.  i.  3-7  and  the  two  men  mentioned  in  L  20 ; 
for  while  the  former  have  disregarded  the  great  underlying 
principle  of  every  commandment,  namely,  love,  which  pre- 
supposes a  pure  heart,  a  good  conscience,  and  an  nnfeigned 
faith  (cf.  also  Tit.  L  15),  the  class  of  whom  Alexander  and 
Hymenseus  are  mentioned  as  terrible  examples  have  com- 
pletely abandoned  or  "thrown  overboard"  (Ho£aiann)  a 
good  conscience,  in  consequence  of  which  their  fedth  has 
suffered  shipwreck.  They  had  reached  the  point  where 
they  reviled  that  which  was  holy  to  the  Christians,  and 
Alexander  at  least,  if  he  be  the  same  as  the  Alexander 
spoken  of  in  2  Tim.  iv.  14  (above,  p.  21,  n.  3),  had 
gone  so  far  as  openly  to  oppose  the  apostolic  preaching. 
If  Paul  had  given  them  over  to  Satan  for  correction, 
he  had  not  done  so  without  communicating  with  the 
Church  to  which  they  belonged,  and  so  not  witljiout 
their  excommunication  from  the  same.  The  blasphemous 
doctrines  which  they  confessed  may  have  been  as 
various  as  the  conduct  by  which  they  showed  that 
they  had  renounced  obedience  to  their  own  conscience. 
That  the  two  cases  were  not  entirely  alike  is  evident  from 
2  Tim.  ii.  17,  where  Hymenseus'  name  is  not  coupled  with 
that  of  Alexander,  but  with  that  of  a  certain  Philetus,  it 
being  declared  that  the  two  had  proclaimed  the  doctrine 
that  the  resurrection  was  past  already,  and  had  secured 
some  following.  Here  again  things  are  said  in  the  pre- 
ceding context  which  seem  to  connect  these  persons  with 
the  irepoSiScur/caXM  (ii.  14-1 6a);  although  both  the  lan- 
guage and  the  contents  of  the  passage  render  impossible 
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the  assiunption  (cf.  Ho&aann,  vi.  257)  that  Hymensaus  and 
Philetos  are  mentioned  as  examples  of  this  group,  so  that 
everything  is  true  of  the  latter  which  is  said  of  the  former. 
This  identification  is  impossible,  because  in  all  the  passages 
which  have  been  considered  (1  Tim.  i.  3-20,  vi.  10,  21), 
those  who  had  openly  fallen  from  the  faith  are  distin- 
guished from  the  erepoBiBdaKoXot^  and  the  latter  are  never 
accused  of  godlessness,  blasphemy,  and  destructive  errors. 
Besides,  if  this  were  the  case,  it  would  not  be  enough  for 
the  apostle  to  say  that  Timothy,  in  view  of  the  anticipated 
progress  of  this  godless  teaching,  is  to  proclaim  the  word 
of  truth  fearlessly  and  urgently,  and  not  to  occupy  his 
attention  with  strifes  about  words  and  the  unspiritual 
scholastLcism  of  these  teachers — ^poor  weapons,  indeed, 
against  such  serious  errors !     From  the  analogy  of  the 
other  passages,  we  conclude  that  the  relation  between  the 
hepoSiidaxdkoi  and  those  who  had  openly  fallen  from  the 
faith  of  the  Church,   some  of  whom,   like    Alexander, 
HjrmensBus,  and  Philetus,  had  already  been  excommuni- 
cated, was  genetic.     Not  a  few  of  these  apostates  must 
have  come  from  the  eTepoSiSdcKaXo^^  and  served  to  illus- 
trate the  harmful  character  of  this  method  of  teaching, 
which  overlooked  and  diverted  attention  from  the  funda- 
mentals of  Christianity.      It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  Alexander,  Hymen»us,  and  Philetus  were  Jews  by 
birth,  for  this  was  not  uniformly  the  case  with  the  h-epo- 
itiaemkoi  (above,  pp.  44,  103).     Connection  with  Judaism 
is,  however,  proved  from  extra-Biblical  traditions    Accord- 
ing to  these  traditions,  the  doctrine  in  question,  which,  of 
course,  never  consisted  solely  of  the  bald  contention  that 
the  resurrection  is  already  past,  existed  in  a  twofold  form. 
According  to  the  one  form  of  the  doctrine,  a  man  experi- 
enced a  resurrection  in  his  children.      According  to  the 
other,  the  resurrection  in  which  the  Church  believed  meant 
the  rise  of  the  new  man  from  the  old  in  conversion  and 
baptism  (n.  17).     As  the  authors  and  earliest  representa- 
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tives  of  the  latter  view,  which  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  conceptions  of  Paul's  (Eph.  ii.  5  £,  iv.  23  ; 
Col.  iL  12  £,  iii.  1,  10),  are  mentioned  the  Antiochian 
proselyte  Nicolaiis  (Acts  vi.  5),  who  seems  eventually  to 
have  gained  a  following  in  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor 
(Rev.  ii.  6,  15),  and  the  Samaritan  Menander,  a  follower 
of  Simon  Magus,  who  was  half-Jewish,  had  been  circum- 
cised, and  lived  in  Antioch  (Just.  Apol.  i.  26).  The  former 
view,  which  was  suggested  by  Jewish  expressions,  such  as 
'^  to  awaken  seed  or  children,"  according  to  an  early  legend 
was  disseminated .  by  disloyal  followers  of  Paul  in  the 
apostle's  lifetime.  The  cruder  forms  of  the  doctrine  are 
probably  the  earliest,  and  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to 
suppose  that  it  was  taught  first  by  teachers  of  pure  Jewish 
blood,  and  that  the  doctrine  was  given  its  more  refined 
and  spiritual  form  by  half-Jews  like  Nicolaiis  and  Men- 
ander, whence  it  passed  in  this  form  into  the  various 
systems  of  the  Gentile  Christian  gnosis. 

That  Paul  expected  these  abnormal  phenomena  which 
existed  in  the  Church  of  his  time  to  affect  the  future,  is 
evidenced  not  only  by  the  way  in  which  he  expresses  his 
expectation  that  the  doctrine  of  Hymenseus  and  Philetus 
will  spread  like  a  gangrene,  attacking  other  members  of 
the  Church,  and  that  those  who  hold  it  will  become  more 
and  more  godless  (2  Tim.  iL  16-18,  c£  iii.  13),  but  also 
by  the  manner  in  which,  on  the  basis  of  prophecy,  he  pre- 
dicts new  facts,  which,  while  they  may  and  do  have 
their  prelude  in  the  present,  really  belong  to  a  future, 
indeed,  to  the  final  age.  The  rd  Zk  trvev/M  (t^rm  'Keyu  &n 
rrX.  in  1  Tim.  iv.  1  is  not  quoted  as  scripture  (Heb.  iii  7), 
neither  is  the  tense  used  historical  (Acts  i.  16),  from  which 
it  may  be  concluded,  first  of  all,  that  Paul  is  referring  to 
prophetic  utterances  which  at  the  time  this  letter  was 
written  were  still  current  in  the  Churches  (cf.  Acts  xx.  23, 
xxi.  4,  12,  xiii.  2,  xvi.  6).  We  know  how  highly  Paul 
prized  such  prophecies,  and  what  definite  expectations  he 
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based  upon  them  (1  Thess.  v.  19  f. ;  2  Thess.  ii.  2 ;  vol.  I 
226  f.).     He  uses  the  indirect  form  of  discourse,  evidently 
because  he  wants  to  state  in  a  few  words  what  the  pro- 
phets had  said  in  numerous  discourses.     Still  the  fnfrm 
indicates  that  he  intends  to  reproduce  the  special  pro- 
phecy  which   he  has   in  mind,  just  as    explicitly   and 
definitely  as  is  possible  in  the  case  of  predictions  made 
at  various  times  often  only  suggested,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  never  written  down.     In  this  connection  it  is,  of 
coarse,  to  be  remembered  that  the  fruitful  source  of 
all   Christian    prophecy  was    the    prophetic    testimony 
of  Jesus  Himself  (Rev.  xix.  10),  and  there  is  much  here 
that  reminds  one   of  many   recorded   sayings   of  Jesus 
(Matt  vii  15-23,  xxiv.  4f.,  11  £,  24;  OK,  ii.  545  flF.). 
But  what  the  Spirit  said  to  the  Churches  at  that  time  goes 
far  beyond  these  sayings.     At  a  later  time,  which  does 
not  necessarily  mean  the  final  age,  but  simply  the  future 
as  distinguished  from  the  present  (cf.  Acts  xx.  29),  many 
shall  depart  from  the  faith,  because  they  give  heed  to 
seductive  spirits  and  the  teachings  of  dsemons,  who  in 
hypoGntical  guise  speak  lies.     Even  though  the  correct 
meaning  of  the  separate  words  and  their  proper  connection 
be  subject  to  doubt  and  debate,  it  is  at  least  clear  that  not 
only  the  apostasy  of  numerous  members  of  the  Church, 
but  also  the  appearance  of  the  false  teachers  through 
whom  this  is  to  be  brought  about,  is  referred  to  the  future  ; 
for  if  the  reference  were  to  definite  phenomena,  which  were 
known  either  because  the  prophecies  in  question  had  been 
beard  before,  or  because  the  readers  of  the  letter  had  learned 
of  the  fects  through  their  own  experience,  or  by  having 
been  previously  informed  of  them,  the  articles  could  not 
pofisibly  be  omitted  in  describing  these  phenomena.     Con- 
sequently it  can  be  neither  the  irepo^tZdaKoKot  nor  the  false 
teachers  and  blasphemers  of  1  Tim.  i.  20,  2  Tim.  ii.  17  f. 
that  are  here  referred  to.     Furthermore,  the  terms  used  to 
describe  these  teachers  who  are  to  appear  in  the  future  are 
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not  intended  simply  to  express  horror  at  the  sinister  And 
seductive  power  of  these  men  (cf.  2  Cor.  xi.  14 ;  2  Thess. 
i  ^  ^  ii.  1 1 ;  1  John  iv.  \^^  6  ;  2  John  7),  but  are  chosen  in  view 

of  the  character  of  their  teaching  (cf.  Ign.  Smyrn.  ii.). 
By  forbidding  believers  to  marry  on  the  ground  that    it 
is  impure,  and  by  forbidding  the  use  of  certain  foods  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  evil  and  not  intended  by  G-od 
for  use  by  pious  men  or  by  others,  they  act  as  if  they 
were  bodiless  spirits  endeavouring  to  realise  in  themselves 
and  those  whom  they  seek  to  win  a  type  of  spirituality 
contrary  to  nature.     Although  they  may  declare  it  neces- 
sary for  Christians  to  be  like  angels  (Luke  xx.  36 ;  CoL  IL 
18 ;   voL  i.   466,  469),  the  prophetic  spirit  pronounces 
them  deceptive  spirits  and  lying  daemons.     If  it  be  re- 
garded as  certain  that  these  teachers  and  the  doctrines 
attributed  to  them  belong  to  the  future,  it  follows  that 
it  must  have   been   conditions  in   the  Churches  under 
Timothy's  care  which  influenced  Paul  or  a  pseudo-Paul 
to  recall  this  prophecy,  and  to  urge  Timothy  to  preach 
truths  that  would  counteract  these  false  doctrines  which 
were  to  appear  in  the  future  (1  Tim.  iv.  4-6).     From  the 
fact  that  in  the  very  next  verse  we  have  statements  which 
apply  to  the  hepoSiSdo'Ka'Koi  (iv,  7  f. ),  it  is  dear  beyond 
question  that  it  was  the  ascetic  rules  of  these  teachers, 
derived    from    the    Mosaic    law  (above,   p.    105),   that 
occasioned  the  exhortation.     The  erepoBiBda-tcakot,  did  not 
forbid  marriage  nor  declare  that  certain  forms  of  food  in 
customary  use  were  of  themselves  objectionable  and  not 
fit  to  be  used  by  Christians ;  this  was  to  be  done  in  the 
future  by  the  deceiving  spirits ;  but  these  commandments 
of  men  with  reference  to  the  disciplining  of  the  body  (Tit 
i.  14f. ;  1  Tim.  iv.  8)  prepared  the  way  for  false  doctrines 
which  deny  the  fundamental  laws  of  life  established  at 
the  creation. 

In  2  Tim.  iv.  3,  without  appeal  to  a  definite  prophecy, 
Paul  speaks  of  a  future  time  when  men  generally,  includ- 
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ing  thus  at  least  numerous  Christians,  will  not  bear  sound 
doctrme,  ie.  will  find  it  too  strict  or  too  monotonous,  and 
in  their  wanton  desire  for  what  is  new  and  interesting  will 
provide  for  themselves  teachers  after  their  own  liking, 
finally  dosing  their  ears  entirely  to  the  truth  and  giving 
heed  to  fables.  Li  view  of  this  prospect,  Timothy  is  to 
devote  himself  the  more  earnestly  to  preaching  before  the 
evil  time  comes  (2  Tim.  iv.  2-5) ;  he  is  to  see  to  it  that 
there  are  others  besides  himself  and  after  him  who  shall 
propagate  sound  doctrine  (2  Tim.  ii.  2).  While  it  is  not  here 
stated  in  so  many  words  that  the  beginnings  of  this  very 
unsound  development  of  ecclesiastical  taste,  so  to  speak, 
existed  abeady  in  the  present,  it  must  have  been  the  case ; 
for  otherwise  the  hepoSiBdateaXot  in  Ephesus  and  Crete  would 
not  have  met  vdth  approval.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  4  the  word 
translated  fables  has  the  article  prefixed,  so  that  it  desig- 
nates the  whole  class  of  unauthenticated  fables,  includ- 
ing thus  the  rabbinic  tales  of  which  the  iTepoSiSdaxoKoi 
made  so  much  (1  Tim.  i  4 ;  Tit.  i.  14,  iii.  9) ;  while  the 
recurrence  here  of  the  word  "sound  doctrine"  proves 
that  Paul  had  in  mind  their  unsound  methods  and  the 
morbid  taste  of  numerous  members  of  the  Church  who 
gave  heed  to  them.  Nevertheless  Paul's  words  are  still 
prophetic,  because  he  speaks  of  a  future  time  when  this 
perverted  taste,  now  to  be  observed  in  isolated  cases, 
shaQ  become  general  in  the  Church,  resulting  in  the  in- 
creased number  and  more  perverse  character  of  these 
teachers. 

There  is  a  third  passage  (2  Tim.  iii.  1-5)  written  in 
the  prophetic  spirit  relating  less  directly  to  harmful 
teachers  and  doctrines.  In  the  last  days,  reads  the  pas- 
sage, shall  come  evil  times.  The  future  tense  makes  it 
impossible  to  assume  that  the  reference  is  to  the  present 
Christian  era,  treated  as  the  final  age  (Heb.  i.  1 ;  1  Pet.  i. 
20;  Jas.  V.  3 ;  1  Cor.  x.  11 ;  Acts  ii.  17).  It  can  mean 
only  the  future  which  stiU  lies  before  the  persons  for  whom 
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the  letter  was  intended — the  time  approaching,  the  end 
of  the  age  (2  Pet.  iii  8).  The  thing  that  will  make  these 
times  so  evil  and  so  hard  for  Christians  to  bear  will  be  a 
widespread  moral  degeneracy.  The  prediction  is  made 
with  reference  to  men  in  general.  But  from  the  state- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  passage  that  in  these  times  men 
will  love  pleasure  more  than  Grod,  and  that  while  retain- 
ing outwardly  a  form  of  godliness  they  will  deny  its 
power,  it  is  clear  that  the  persons  referred  to  are  members 
of  the  Church,  showing  that  it  is  a  general  moral  decline 
of  Christianity  that  is  here  predicted,  or  rather  that  a 
prophecy  to  this  effect  is  recalled  to  Timothy's  mind  (cf. 
Matt.  xxiv.  12,  38,  48  f.,  xxv.  5 ;  Luke  xviii.  8 ;  2  Thess. 
iL  3 ;  voL  i.  240).  Clearly  this  would  not  happen  did 
there  not  exist  in  the  present  foreshadowings  and  ex- 
amples of  such  sham  Christianity,  which  it  is  necessary 
for  Timothy  as  a  teacher  rightly  to  judge  and  handle. 
Similarly,  the  sudden  transition  from  the  description  of 
evil  times  to  come  and  of  the  general  character  of  the 
generation  then  living  to  the  exhortation,  "From  these 
persons  turn  away,"  has  its  justification  in  the  fact  that 
he  goes  on  to  speak  of  persons  now  living  who  belong  to 
the  class  of  sham  Christians  just  described  (2  Tim.  iiL  6—9). 
But  these  living  sham  Christians  are  described  as  teachers 
whose  conduct  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
true  teacher,  just  as  the  Egjrptian  sorcerers  did  to  Moses, 
but  who  in  reality,  like  those  sorcerers,  are  opposed  to 
the  truth  represented  by  the  servant  of  God. 

Inasmuch  as  2  Tim.,  unlike  1  Tim.  and  Titus,  was  not 
written  with  a  definite  group  of  Churches  in  view  among 
which  Paul's  helper  was  to  work,  neither  in.  6-9  nor 
iv.  3  (cf.  ii.  14-16a,  23)  can  be  interpreted  as  referring 
exclusively  to  the  erepoSi&daKaTioi  in  Ephesus  and  Crete. 
That,  however,  Paul  had  these  and  persons  of  a  similar 
character  in  view  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  Like  the 
hepoSiMaKaKtH  (Tit.  ill),  the  persons  described  in  2  Tim. 
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teach  from  hoose  to  house,  and  neglect  the  moral  aspects 
of  Christian  trath  (1  Tim.  L  5),  persuading  sinful  women 
to  become  their  disciples  instead  of  exhorting  them  to 
repentance,  and  gratifying  their  idle  curiosity  by  telling 
them  all  sorts  of  fables  and  Biblical  curiosities.  These 
persons  in  Tit.  i.  10  are  condemned  in  practically  the 
same  terms  as  in  2  Tim.  iii.  5 ;  T€TV<l>a>fiivot^  2  Tim.  iii.  4, 
is  to  be  found  also  in  1  Tim.  vi.  4  ;  the  expression  avOpmiroi 
wTt^Sapitepoi  Tov  vovv,  2  Tim.  iii.  8,  is  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  that  which  is  found  in  1  Tim.  vi.  5.  The  fact 
that  Paul  himself  enters  the  realm  of  Jewish  mythology 
m  quoting  the  names  of  Jannes  and  Jambres  only  serves  to 
strengthen  the  impression  that  he  has  principally  in  mind 
Mse  teachers  who  were  for  the  most  part  Jewish.  This 
impression  is  not  at  all  weakened  by  the  fact  that  he  assures 
Timothy  for  his  encouragement  that  these  sham  Christian 
teachers  will  not  be  able  to  accomplish  more,  since  their 
folly  will  soon  become  manifest  to  all  Christians  (iii  9) ;  for 
the  contrary  remark  in  2  Tim.  ii.  16  applies  not  to  the 
er^t&M-icaXot,  but  to  the  false  doctrine  of  Hymensaus; 
and  wherever  the  former  are  mentioned  they  are  spoken  of 
slightingly,  and  described  as  foolish  persons  who,  without 
much  ceremony,  are  to  be  forbidden  to  carry  on  their 
work.  Although  individuals  of  evil  character,  both 
Christians  and  teachers,  will  wax  worse  and  worse 
(2  Tim.  iiL  13),  the  sham  Christian  teachers  described  in 
2  Tim  iii  6-9,  who  in  their  essential  characteristics  re- 
present the  same  class  as  the  erepoSiBiar/eaXoi  in  Ephesus 
and  Crete,  have  no  future,  no  matter  how  much  harm 
they  may  do  in  the  present.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
^  doctrine  mentioned  in  2  Tim.  ii.  17  f.  was  to  have  a 
future,  while  the  false  doctrine  predicted  by  the  prophetic 
spirit  in  1  Tim.  iv.  1-3  belonged  wholly  to  the  futura 
All  this  is  in  agreement  with  history  only  if  these  Epistles 
were  written  in  the  apostolic  age.  Nothing  resembling 
the  mpoBiBdcicaXm  is  to  be  found  in  the  post-apostolic  age. 
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Cerinthus  is  out  of  the  question,  for  his  Judaism  is  only  a 
learned  myth  (vol.  L  515,  n.  4).  The  Naassenes,  who, 
to  be  sure,  according  to  Hippolytus'  description,  adopted 
Jewish  elements  in  their  syncretistic  system  (n.  11),  were 
anything  but  Jewish  teachers  of  the  law.  From  the 
letters  of  Ignatius  we  learn  that  in  the  year  110  wander- 
ing teachers  of  Jewish  origin,  with  reference  to  whom 
Ignatius  uses  several  phrases  to  be  found  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  were  seeking  entrance  into  the  Churches  of  Asia 
Minor  (vol.  i.  497,  and  below,  n.  14).  These,  however, 
were  real  false  teachers;  they  taught  that  the  essen- 
tials of  the  Mosaic  law  were  binding  upon  all  Christians, 
as  for  example  the  law  concerning  the  SabbatL  They 
denied  the  reality  of  Christ's  humanity,  especially  the 
reality  of  His  death  and  resurrection,  and  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christians  from  the  dead,  none  of  which  were  tenets 
of  the  erepoBiSda-KoXoc  (cf.  Zahn,  Ignatius^  pp.  356-399). 
Neither  does  the  picture  of  the  Judaisers  opposed  in  the 
Epistle  of  Bamahas^  nor  the  Ebionism  that  appears  in 
the  pseudo-Clementine  literature,  show  features  resembling 
the  erepoSiSaa-KoKoi  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  manner  in  which  they 
make  a  business  of  teaching  allies  these  teachers  with 
the  Petrine  party  in  Corinth  (vol.  L  288  £),  while  their 
neglect  of  the  essentials  of  Christianity  and  their  emphasis 
upon  ascetic  rules  based  upon  the  Mosaic  law  connect 
them  with  the  Jewish  Christian  teachers  in  Colossss 
(vol.  i.  462).  But  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  we  have  no 
appeal  on  the  part  of  the  erepoBiSdo'/cakoi  to  the  authority 
of  another  apostle  or  of  the  mother  Church ;  nor  is  any- 
thing said  about  philosophy  and  philosophical  speculations 
concerning  nature,  while  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
and  the  Colossians  are  silent  about  rabbinic  myths,  in- 
vestigations and  disputations  about  genealogies,  and  specific 
legal  requirements  of  the  O.T.  Furthermore,  if  the  earlier 
Epistles  of  Paul  really  reflect  conditions  in  the  Church 
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at  the  time  when  they  were  written,  the  rise  and  spread 
in  various  directions,  such  as  Ephesus  and  Crete — ^and, 
judging  from  the  hints  of  2  Tim.,  even  more  widely— of 
a  form  of  a  pious  sounding  doctrine  assuming  to  be  Chris- 
tian,  but  really  representing  the  worst  sort  of  rabbinism — 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  opposed  as  seriously  and  en- 
ergetically as  it  is  in  these  Epistles — is  a  new  phenomenon, 
to  which  Paul  bears  witness  only  in  his  last  letters.  For 
a  pseudo-Paul  in  the  post-apostolic  age — ^when  Christians 
of  Jewish  birth  had  become  more  and  more  exceptions  in 
the  Gentile  Christian  Church — ^to  have  invented  a  de- 
scription of  and  then  vigorously  to  have  opposed  the 
erepoSiSia'teaXoi^  who  did  not  exist  in  his  own  age  and  who 
were  without  parallel  in  the  earlier  Epistles  of  Paul,  would 
have  been  to  expose  himself  to  ridicule  without  apparent 
purpose  or  meaning.  As  has  been  shown  above  (p.  107  f., 
and  n.  17),  the  real  heresy,  which,  according  to  2  Tim. 
ii  18,  existed  at  the  time,  is  represented  by  ancient 
accounts,  the  trustworthiness  of  which  at  this  point  can- 
not be  questioned,  as  having  existed  in  a  twofold  form 
even  in  the  apostolic  age.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  trace 
its  development,  it  origiuated  in  Jewish  and  semi- Jewish 
circles  in  Palestine  (n.  17).  The  fact  that  this  is  not 
directly  stated  proves  that  what  we  have  here  is  not  the 
attempt  of  some  later  writer  artificially  to  put  himself 
Mid  his  readers  back  in  the  apostolic  age ;  while  the  fact 
that  it  is  assumed  in  2  Tim.  ii.  17  that  this  development 
^  take  place,  and  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to  form  an 
idea  of  its  character  only  from  the  context,  prove  that  the 
anthor  did  not  live  at  a  time  when  Gentile  Christian 
Gnostics  of  difierent  schools  were  actually  proclaiming  this 
or  a  similar  doctrine.  The  fact  that  this  prophecy  was 
folfiUed,  and  that  this  doctrine  did  develop  and  spread,  is 
00  proof  that  it  was  not  Paul  who  gave  utterance  to  the 
same.  The  same  is  true  with  reference  to  the  prophecy 
concerning  a  future  false  teaching  in  1  Tim.  iv.  1-3  and 
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the  related  passages,  2  Tim.  iii.  1-5,  iv.  3£,  unless  it  be 
assumed  ss  self-evident  that  Christian   prophecy  -which 
began  with  Jesus  and  was  developed  in  His  Church,  never 
developed  anything  but  phantasies.     Marcion  forbade  the 
members  of  his  Church  to  marry,  and  degraded  the  God 
of  creation  and  His  work.     Ideas  of  this  kind  were  de- 
veloped further  by  Encratism  and  Manichaeism.     That, 
however,  a  pseudo-Paul,  who  had  lived  through  the  ex- 
perience of  Marcion's  activity,  writing  in  the  name  of 
Paul  and  of  the  prophets  of  the  early  Christian  Church, 
would  have  used  only  the  language  of  1  Tim.  iv.  1-3  in 
opposing  him,  it  is  impossible  to  believe.     Neither  can  we 
suppose  that  he  would  have  found  in  certain  doctrines  of 
Jewish  Christian  teachers  of  the  law  (above,  pp.  102  £, 
105  f.)  the  antetype  of  Marcion's  an ti- Jewish  teaching, 
nor   is   it  any  more  likely  that  in  another  passage  he 
would  have  finally  betrayed  himself  by  the  use  of  Marcion's 
antitheses  (n.  18). 

A  comparison  of  the  statements  in  these  Epistles  about 
various  kinds  of  false  doctrine,  and  of  those  portions  of 
the  same  that  deal  with  the  organisation  and  officers  of 
the  Church  with  conditions  actually  existing  in  the 
Church,  especially  the  Church  of  Asia  Minor,  at  the 
beginning  and  during  the  course  of  the  second  century, 
proves  just  as  clearly  as  does  the  external  evidence  that 
they  must  have  been  written  at  latest  before  the  year  1 00. 
But  they  could  not  have  been  written  during  the  first 
two  decades  after  Paul's  death,  because  of  the  character  of 
the  references  to  persons,  facts,  and  conditions  in  Paul's 
lifetime  and  his  own  personal  history,  and  because  of  the 
impossibility  on  this  assumption  of  discovering  a  plausible 
motive  for  their  forgery  (above,  p.  88  ff.).  Consequently 
the  claim  that  they  are  post-Pauline,  and  contain  matter 
which  is  un-Pauline,  is  to  be  treated  with  the  greatest 
suspicion.  Passing  by  altogether  or  with  the  briefest  men- 
tion what  is  manifestly  foolish  (n.  19),  we  must  admit  that 
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it  is  really  a  cause  for  suspicion  if  in  1  Tim.  v.  18  we  have 
dtfid  as  Scripture  a  gospel-saying  to  be  found  in  exactly 
the  same  form  in  Luke  x.  7,  and  with  slight  differences  in 
Matt  X.  10,  inasmuch  as  elsewhere  Paul  quotes  the  sayings 
of  Jesus  only  from  the  oral  tradition,  and  in  1  Cor.  ix.  14 
reproduces  this  same  command  of  Jesus,  but  in  a  free 
rendering,     EspeciaUy  is  this  suspicion  justified  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  considerable  time  elapsed  after  the  death 
of  Paul  before  the  Gospels  came  to  be  quoted  as  Scripture. 
Bat,  assuming  that  a  pseudo-Paul  wanted  to  support  the 
Mosaic  regulation,  which  required  a  somewhat  bold  inter- 
pretation in  order  to  render  it  applicable  to  the  teachers 
(1  Cor.  ix.  9),  by  adding  a  saying  of  Jesus'  which  referred 
directly  to  Christian  teachers  and  had  greater  authority, 
it  would  have  been  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  custom 
of  the  second  century  for  him  to  have  quoted  it  without 
saying  that  it  was  a  word  of  the  Lord,  and  so  smuggling 
it  m,  as  it  were,  obscurely  as  a  word  of  Scripture.     It  is 
very  much  more  likely  that  the  fi  ypa^  \iyei  refers  only 
to  the  passage  from  the  law,  and   that  the  other  is  a 
proverb  of  which  Jesus  Himself  made   use.      There  are 
other  sentences  of  Paul's  which  seem  to  be  proverbs, 
although  we  have  no  means  of  proving  that  they  are 
such  (1  Cor.  v.  6 ;  Gal.  v.  9 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  10).     In  1  Cor. 
XV.  32  £  only  the  scholar  would  recognise  the  verse  from 
an  Attic  comedian  which  follows  a  quotation  from  Isa. 
(xxii  13),  with  only  two  words  intervening  (vol.  i.  71, 
n.  19).      Without  question  we  do  find  in  these  letters, 
and  only  in  these  letters,  the  unmistakable  traces  of  a 
filed  baptismal  formula  (n.   20) ;  but  this  is  a  cause  for 
suspicion  only  if  we  know  certainly  that  such  a  formula 
did  not  originate  until  after  Paul's  deatk     But  this  is 
precisely  what  we  do  not  know.     It  is  also  to  be  admitted 
that  Paul  does  speak  in  these  Epistles  more  frequently  and 
more  definitely  than  in  the  earlier  letters,  of  orthodox  teach- 
ing which  was  to  be  handed  down  from  teacher  to  disciple, 
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of  a  confession  to  be  made  publicly  before  the  Church,  of 
a  form  of  words  which  the  disciple  when  he  teaches  is  to 
use  as  a  summary  of  Christian  truth,  and  of  the  truth  em- 
bi^ced  in  this  doctrine  as  the  norm  of  speech  and  conduct 
for  all  (2  Tim.  i.  13,  ii.  2,  8,  14,  iii.  10,  14 ;  1  Tim.  i.  10, 
iv.  6,  vi.  1,  3  ;  Tit.  i.  9,  ii.  1, 10).     That  this  point  of  view 
was  not  altogether  foreign  to  Paul  is  evident  fix>m  Rom. 
vi.  17,  xvi.  17;  1  Cor.  iv.  17,  xv.  1-3;  Col.  ii  6f. ;  Eph. 
iv.  20  f.     That  in  the  course  of  time  this  way  of  looking  at 
things  should  be  confirmed,  and  that  it  should  come  more 
and  more  to  view  in  fieice  of  the  growing  tendency  about  him 
to  teach  perversely  for  gain  and  even  to  teach  false  doctrines, 
is  perfectly  conceivable,  as  is  also  his  anxiety,  in  view  of 
his  approaching  death,  that  there  shall  be  faithful  and 
able  witnesses  of  the  truth  proclaimed  by  him  among  the 
Gentiles.      Similarly  can  we  understand  the  manner  in 
which,  in  view  of  the  perils  that  exist  and  still  threaten, 
he  comforts  himself  by  recaUing  that  immovableness  which 
through  her  divine  origin  belongs  to  the  Church  as  the 
pillar  of  the  truth  (1  Tim.  iii.  15  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  19).     That 
the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  was  not  foreign  to 
Paul  nor  a  late  development  of  his  thought,  has   been 
shown  in  the  discussion  of  Ephesians  (vol.  L  503  £).     The 
fact  that  the  form  of  Christianity  and  the  teaching  here 
dealt  with  are  unhealthy,  explains  why  orthodox  teaching 
is  so  often  spoken  of  in  these  Epistles  83  sound  (above, 
p.  107,  and  n.  16).     In  proportion  as  the  h-epoSiBcurtcaKoi 
subordinated  the  moral  aspects  of  Christianity  to  their 
rabbinic  fancies  and  ascetic  hobbies,  it  was  natural  that 
this  side  of  Christianity  should  come  strongly  to  view,  and 
that  its  opposition  to  all  immorality  should  be  emphasised 
(1  Tim.  i.  10,  vi.  1 ;  Tit.  ii  1-4),  and  that  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  Church  based  upon  the  gospel  and  faith  in 
the  same  (cf.  1  Tim.  i  11-16;  Tit.  iii.  3-7)  should  be 
described  as  a  single  commandment  {v  ipro\%  1  TinL  vi  14 ; 
17  irapa^ekla,  1  Tim.  V.  1 8,  cf.  iv.  11).    To  call  this  un-Pauline 
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is  to  forget  that  Paul  speaks  of  a  law  of  Christ  and  of  God 
which  Christians  are  to  fulfil  (Gal.  vi.  2 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  21 ;  cf. 
Rom.  viiL  4),  and  also  calls  the  gospel  itself,  which  excludes 
all  boasting,  a  law  of  faith  (Rom.  iii.  27,  31),  and  speaks 
of  fiedth  and  of  its  manifestation  in  the  life  as  obedience 
(Rom.  i  5,  vi  16,  xvi  26).  Nowhere  in  these  Epistles 
do  we  find  sentences  that  sound  so  "  un-Pauline  "  as  1  Cor. 
viL  19,  and  which  can  be  so  readily  mistaken  as  a  fusion 
of  genuine  PauUne  teaching  with  its  opposite,  as  Gal.  v.  6. 
Here  foil  emphasis  is  hud  upon  the  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion and  of  justification  not  by  works  but  by  grace  (Tit. 
iL  11-14,  iii.  4-7 ;  1  Tim.  I  12-16,  ii.  4-7 ;  2  Tim.  i.  9), 
while  in  addition  we  have  the  bold  statement  (1  Tim.  i.  9) 
that  for  the  just  man,  and  consequently  for  the  sinner  who 
has  been  made  righteous  by  the  mercy  of  the  Saviour 
{1  Tim.  L  13-16),  there  is  no  law. 

With  regard  to  that  last  refuge  of  so-called  criticism, 
namely,  the  linguistic  character  of  the  letters,  it  is  to  be 
remarked  at  the  outset  that  a  pseudo-Paul,  by  repeating  and 
imitating  Pauline  expressions,  would  be  sure  to  make  mis- 
takes and  so  betray  himself.  The  opposite  is  what  we  really 
find.  Even  the 'greetings,  which  would  be  most  apt  to  be 
handled  in  this  way,  are  thoroughly  original,  showing  de- 
pendence neither  upon  earlier  letters  nor  upon  the  common 
model  (n.  21).  Here  also  is  to  be  observed  the  peculiarity 
of  Paul's  style,  by  which  he  repeats  within  short  range 
a  characteristic  word  once  used  or  a  related  word  (vol.  i. 
516,  n.  7),  without  prejudice  to  the  fact  that  for  one  not  a 
Greek  he  has  command  of  an  unusually  large  number  of 
words  and  expressions  (n.  21),  which  would  tend  rather  to 
increase  with  time  than  to  diminish.  It  is  also  to  be  ob- 
served that  1  Tim.  and  Titus  were  written  within  a  short 
time  of  each  other  and  for  like  reasons,  and  that  2  Tim. 
also  ia  considerably  closer  to  these  letters  both  in  time 
and  purpose  than  it  is  to  any  of  the  Epistles  that  we 
have  investigated.      Consequently  the    fact    that  these 
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three  letters  have  certain  expressions  in  common  which 
either  are  not  found  in  the  earlier  Pauline  Epistles  at 
aU,  or  occur  only  rarely,  is  no  proof  that  they  are 
spurious,  but  only  goes  to  confirm  the  conclusion  €urrived 
at  from  the  investigation  of  their  contents,  that  they  all 
belong  to  the  same  period  in  Paul's  life,  and  that  the 
last.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  linguistic  phenomena 
of  the  letters  controvert  altogether  the  efforts  of  numerous 
''  apologists "  to  find  a  place  for  1  Tim.  and  Titus  in  the 
earlier  period  of  Paul's  life,  then  the  "  critics "  in  their 
turn  ought  not  to  deny  that  2  Tim.  is  different  from  the 
other  two  not  only  in  content,  but  also  linguistically. 
Such  diflFerence  is  very  difficult  to  understand  if  aU  three 
are  the  work  of  a  forger,  but  very  easy  to  explain  if  they 
were  written  by  Paul  under  the  conditions  which  the  letters 
themselves  disclose. 


1.  (P.  85.)  ScHLEiBBMACHXB  was  the  first  to  deny  positiTely  the  genu* 
ineness  of  1  Tim.  (Vher  den  sogeru  enten  Brief  des  Pauloi  an  dsn  Timotheos. 
Krituches  Sendsckr.  an  Oass,  1807  ;  Werke  zur  Theol  ii.  221-320),  at  the  same 
time  admitting  the  genuineness  of  2  Tim.  and  of  Tit.  Baur  (Die  wgenann- 
ten  Pcutoralbr,  des  Ap,  PL  1835)  pronounced  them  aU  spurious.  With  many, 
who  in  other  respects  have  not  followed  the  critical  paths  which  Baur  struck 
out,  this  opinion  has  gained  the  weight  of  a  dogma.  A  summary  of  the 
works  in  which  this  view  is  taken  is  given  by  Holtzxann  {Die  Paetoralbriefej 
hrit.  tf.  exeg.  hehandeitj  1880).  At  the  outset  the  "  critics  "  {e.g.  v.  Soden,  HK'^ 
iii.  1. 196)  always  make  the  assertion  that "  there  is  no  place  in  Paul's  life  for 
the  situations  presupposed  "  in  these  letters,  the  worth  of  which  assertion  can 
be  judged  in  the  light  of  p.  54  ff.  Not  a  few  have  made  the  attempt  to 
find  a  genuine  kernel  in  the  letters,  while  at  the  same  time  rejecting  the 
whole  mass  of  enveloping  material;  in  recent  times,  Lemhb  (Dae  eehte 
Ermahnungsschreiben  des  Patilus  an  Tim,  1882)  and  HsssB  {Entstehung  der 
nU,  HirtefitJbriefe^  1889).  The  former  made  the  attempt  with  2  Tim.,  the  latter 
with  all  three  letten,  the  conclusion  of  the  investigation  being  that  a  genuine 
letter  to  Titus  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  Tit.,  and  that  at  least  the  fragment 
of  a  genuine  letter  to  Timothy  is  retained  at  the  close  of  2  Tim.  In  like 
fashion  Krbnkel  (BeitrUge  [1890],  395-468)  thinks  that  he  is  able  to  distin* 
guish  parts  of  three  genuine  letters,  namely  (1)  a  letter  dating  from  the  time 
of  Acts  xz.  1  f.,  probably  addressed  to  Titus  while  he  was  staying  in  Crete 
(a Tit.  iii.  12  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  20 ;  Tit  iii.  13)  ;  (2)  one  dating  from  the  imprison- 
ment in  Csesarea,  probably  to  Timothy  (=2  Tim.  iv.  9-18) ;  and  (3)  one 
written  during  the  imprisonment  in  Rome  to  an  assistant  staying  in  Ephesus 
(«2  Tim.  iv.  19,  i.  16,  17, 186,  iv.  21).    Hypotheses  of  this  kind,  in  which  as 
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i  rale  only  their  inventors  believe,  eonld  establish  a  claim  to  serions  con- 
sideration only  if  developed  with  an  nnusnal  degree  of  ingenuity  and  care. 
But  this  we  fail  to  find  when,  e.g.  we  read  that  according  to  2  Tim.  ii.  14- 
iT.  5,  Timothy,  instead  of  hastening  to  Borne,  as  he  is  commanded  to  do  in  the 
emnine  part  (iv.  9,  21),  is  to  labour  officially  in  a  circle  of  Churches  as  a 
resident  snoceasor  of  the  apostles  there  (Lemme,  37) ;  or  that  Paul  main- 
tained a  thoronghly  negative  attitude  toward  the  religion  of  the  O.T.  (includ- 
ing that  of  Abraham,  David,  and  Elijah  ?),  accepting  only  its  scriptures  (65) ; 
or  when  Krenkel,  421,  seeks  to  support  the  essential  historicity  of  the  facts 
presappoeed  in  Tit  by  the  assumption  that  Titus  at  the  time  of  Acts  xx.  1-3 
v^ent  to  Crete,  possibly  irom  Athens,  while  Paul  turned  aside  to  Corinth 
{d.  per  amirctj  Tit  i.  6,  inikiirAv  ere  eV  Kprfrtf) ;  or  when  the  same  critic  (422) 
diKOTeTs  in  Acts  zzvii.  7  f.  that  Paul  landed  in  Crete,  but  met  no  Christians 
there ;  or  when,  further  on  (444),  he  explains  the  difference  between  2  Tim. 
iv.  18  and  Philem.  22 — a  sentence  which,  he  alleges,  was  written  shortly 
before — aa  dne  to  a  change  of  mood  for  which  there  was  no  real  motive. 

2.  (Pp.  85, 86.)    The  EpisOe  to  the  Laodiceans  (GK,  ii.  584)  and  the  Third 

EfidU  cf  Pmd  to  th$  CorifUhkms  contain  the  name  of  no  person  belonging 

to  the  ^e  when  they  purport  to  have  been  written  except  that  of  Paul ;  the 

EfidU  tf  Ptier  to  Jame$  (dementwOf  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  3)  none  except  those  of 

Peter  and  James.    It  is  only  in  the  apocryphal  Epistle  of  ths  CorinthdcmB  to 

Paul  (ed.  Yetter,  p.  52)  that  certain  other  names  are  to  be  found,  namely, 

Stephanas,  from  1  Cor.  i.  16,  xvi  15-17,  as  bishop  of  Corinth,  and  among  the 

members  of  the  presbytery  associated  with  him,  in  addition  to  two  unknown 

persons,  a  Theophilus  (Luke  i.  3 ;  Acts  L  1)  and  a  Eubulus  (2  Tim.  iv.  21). 

Fnrtber,  in  association  with  the  Simon  of  Acts  viii.,  a  Cleobios,  an  unfaithful 

disciple  ci  the  apostles,  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  literature  of  the  second 

eeatury,  sometimes  in  connection  with  Simon,  sometimes  not  (OKy  ii.  596, 

iL  3) ;  finally  a  Thconas,  perhaps  the  Theodas  who  was  known  in  the  second 

ceatuy  as  a  disciple  of  Paul  (Yetter,  p.  53,  A.  1;  Forsck.  iii.  125).    Only  in 

the  list  of  the  four  forged  letters  mentioned  are  to  be  found  hints  of  definite 

btatorieal  situations  (w.  2,  8) ;   yet  even  here  we  have  not  independent 

fietkn,  but  a  component  part  of  a  la^r  narrative  fiction,  the  old  Ads  of 

PcmL    Moreover,  this  letter  is  composed  on  the  basis  of  1  Cor.  vii.  1  quite  as 

BiecbaDically  as  Paul's  reply  based  on  1  Cor.  v.  9,  and  the  EpistU  to  Ihe       a^^: 

lAoiktam  based  on  Cel.  iv.  16.    Suffice  it  merely  to  mention  later^orgeries, 

mch  as  a  letter  of  John  preserved  by  Prochorus  (iicfa  Jo.  p.  63 ;  cf.  GKy  i. 

Sn,  A  2),  and  the  correspondence  between  Seneca  and  Paul,  which  are  even 

poorer  in  quality. 

3.  (P. 85.)  Ranke  {WeUgesch.  iii.  1. 191) :  "The  widespread  doubt  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  possess 
BO  reliable  information  whatever  concerning  that  epoch.  Yarious  circum- 
sUneei  are  mentioned  which  we  are  unable  to  place  in  relation  to  others 
iboQt  which  we  possess  knowledge.  But  they  are  details  of  a  minor  char- 
vter,  snd  who  would  be  likely  to  have  invented  them  ?  " 

4.  (P.  91.)  PhiL  1.  1  of  the  single  Church,  ovv  innrK^ois  ical  dunedvoif. 
Jwt  so  Clem.  1  Cor.  xlii.  4 ;  Herm.  Sim.  ix.  26.  2,  27.  2 ;  cf.  Vis.  iii.  5.  1 ; 
l>idaAs^  chap,  xv.,  cf.  Forseh:  iii.  302-310.  The  single  irpo€<rr6t  oyer  against 
the  i^ittaUty  of  Mkovih,  in  Just  Apol.  i.  65,  67,  can  prove  nothing  to  th^ 
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contrary;  for  the  btaKovos  is  here  viewed  as  the  leader  of  the  worship,  and 
such  leading  can  hardly  be  performed  by  more  than  one  at  a  time. 

6.  (P.  91.)  Just  as  the  irpccr^vrcpoc  rov  \aov  in  Jerusalem  (Matt  xxi. 
23 ;  Acts  iv.  8)  form  the  irpta-pvripiov  (Acts  xxii.  6)  or  ytpowrta  (Acts  v.  21), 
t.e,  the  great  Sanhedrin,  in  the  same  way  the  nptafivrepoi  rrjs  ctcicXi^a-tW 
(Acts  XX.  17;  Jas.  v.  14)  everywhere  make  up  a  vpffrfivripiov  (Ign.  Epk.  ii.  2, 
iv.  1 ;  in  all  twelve  times).  The  name  irp€a'PvT€pos  among  Jews  and  early 
Christians  was  not,  any  more  than  '*  senator ''  among  the  Bomans,  an  official 
title,  or  more  precisely,  the  designation  of  an  official,  but  denoted  member- 
ship in  the  senate  which  had  the  rule  over  the  congregation.  But  for 
that  very  reason  the  irpta-fivrepos  was  assured  of  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  congregation  (KvP4ppr}(rtSy  1  Cor.  xii.  28 ;  iroifUvts^  Eph.  iv.  11 ; 
iroifMuv€iv,  1  Pet.  V.  2  f.;  Acts  xx.  28 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  7;  irpotfrravBaiy  1  Thess.  v.  12  ; 
Rom.  xii.  8 ;  1  Tim.  v.  17  ;  Herm.  VU.  ii.  4.  3 ;  xiywrBai,  Acts  xv.  22 ;  Heb. 
xiii.  7,  17,  24;  Clem.  1  Ccr.  i.  3,  perhaps  also  Ixiii.  1;  vpaiiywrBm^  Clem. 
1  C(yr,  ii.  6 ;  Herm.  Vis,  iL  2.  6,  iii.  9.  7X  and  an  official  character  was  lent  to 
his  actions  in  so  far  as  he  performed  any  functions  whatever  in  his  capacity 
as  vp€<rfivT€po£,  E.  Kuhl  {Dis  Oemeindeordnung  in  d«n  Pastoratbr,  1885) 
treated  this  subject  with  especial  reference  to  Hatch's  hypotheses.  Cf .  also 
Zockler,  BibL  u.  kirchenhiitor.  Studien{ieQZ),  ii.,  "Diakonen  und  Evangelisten," 
where  ample  notice  is  taken  of  the  more  recent  literature ;  see  especially 
S.  33-37,  63-71. 
.U^*^    11  <     ^'  (^-  ^')    ^®  reason  for  the  choice  of  the  word  MtrKowos  instead  of 

^  Jf''     vp€<rfiOr€pot  (1  Tim.  iiL  2)  may  be  found  in  the  lotms  comm/umi  'nimpr^'''"Hy 

f ,  \^  pr^H?f^lPg  iii*  1*    The  reading  dvBp&nivos  (instead  of  trtfrros)  6  \&yoff  which 

was  the  only  prevalent  reading  in  the  West  until  Jerome's  time,  seems  to  the 
present  writer  so  incapable  of  invention,  and  the  change  in  uniformity  with 
i.  15,  iv.  9,  2  Tim.  ii.  11,  Tit.  iiL  8,  so  comprehensible,  that  in  spite  of  its 
incomplete  attestation  (Greek  only  in  D"^)  he  is  compelled  to  conclude  that  it 
was  the  original  reading.  It  was  probably  a  proverb  of  rather  broad  signifi- 
cance and  non-Christian  origin  (cf.  Bom.  vi  19).  Moreover,  the  use  of  the 
singular  t6v  cVio-koitov,  which  of  itself  is  not  peculiar  (1  Cor.  vii.  32-35,  xiv. 
2-4 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  12,  rov  diroar6kov ;  cf.  also  the  change  of  number  in  1  Tim. 
(    ^  V.  l/2  and  V.  3-5),  was  particularly  natural  after  the  sa3ring  in  iiL  1,  in  which 

'  the  individual  who  desires  an  office  is  mentioned.     In  Uke  manner  the 

I  ^  A      transition  from  roifs  vpea-pvr^povt  (Tit  L  5)  to  t6v  tiria-Ko^py  (L  7)  is  occa- 
'>i '  \  *  w-     sioned  by  the  intervening  cT  ru  (i.  6). 
^'-'K ^  7.  (Pp.  92,  94.)    Baur  {Pastoralbriefef  80 f.),  who  admits  that  irpttr^vrrpos 

.  ^\    ^-P^      and  (iria-Kovros  refer  to  the  same  office,  argues  tjiat  Tit.  L  5  means  that  in  each 
^\\         of  several  cities  a  presbyter  was  to  be  appointed,  who  was  called  inlaKorros 

v^ '  in  relation  to  the  individual  Church,  but  frpttrfiurepos  in  relation  to  his 

colleagues  in  the  other  Churches.  But  herein  are  two  claims  that  contradict 
the  history.  Churches  with  a  single  bishop  which  did  not  at  the  same  time 
have  a  number  of  presbyters  are  as  thoroughly  unknown  in  the  whole 
extent  of  the  early  Church  (n.  4)  as  is  a  college  of  presbyters  composed 
of  the  overseers  of  the  various  local  congregations.  But  aside  from  this, 
the  difficulty  with  this  view  is  not  so  much  that  the  two  elements  of  the 
command,  namely,  '*to  appoint  a  man  as  tiricKoiros  of  each  single  church," 
and  "  thereby  to  make  him  member  of  the  general  presbytery  of  Crete,"  are 
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not  deuiy  expressed  ;  thej  are  rather  not  expressed  at  all.  The  oonstrac- 
tign  neeessitates  such  an  interpretation  here  just  as  little  as  in  Acts  xiv.  23 
(cL  jwr  contra  liatt  xxviL  15,  Kara  de  ioprrtiv  .  .  .  cva).  It  would  be  possible 
with  Hofmann  to  take  vptafivripovs  as  a  second  predicate  accusative,  supply- 
ing the  first  accusative  or  direct  object  from  i.  6 ;  but  considering  the 
o>mmon  occurrence  of  combinations  like  KaBurrdvat  rvpavvov  (Herodot.  v.  92 
at  the  beginning ;  /SturcXf Ir,  Dan.  ii.  21 ;  Kpvrdsy  2  Chron.  zix.  6,  everywhere 
vithout  a  douUe  accusative),  and  in  view  of  the  analogy  of  x^f'porovtlp  (Acts 
xiv.  23 ;  Ign.  Snufm.  zL  2),  such  an  interpretation  is  not  very  probable.  Cf. 
Clem.  1  Cor,  liv.  2,  ot  KaB€<n'afUvoi  irpta^€poi.  The  early  commentators 
without  exception  recognised  the  identity  of  presbyter  and  bishop  in  Phil. 
L  1;  TiL  L  7 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  1-7  (Ambrosiaster  on  these  passages ;  Jerome,  Yall. 
vii.  6941;  Theod.  Mops.  L  199,  ii  118-126,  168f.,  239).  The  Syrians 
(Ephrem,  Gomm.  in  Pauli  Epia.  249,  269,  and  the  Peshito)  go  so  far  as  to 
translate  jLUrnovos  and  eirurxoir^  in  Tit.  L  7, 1  Tim.  iii.  1  f.  by  preabyter  and  /  (v  * 
yrtdAfieraku, 

8.  (P.  93.)    Acts  xiv.  23,  xx.  17, 28  (which  latter  passage.  Acts  xx.,  treats 

only  of  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  and  not,  as  Irensdus  (iiL  14. 2)  and  Baur  (83) 

interpreted  it,  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters  of  the  western  part  of  Asia 

Minor,  where  also  the  vpm^vrtpoi  of  the  local  Church,  as  Luke  calls  them, 

are  called  by  Paul  iwUrKovoi  in  view  of  their  official  work  among  the  flock 

eatmsted  to  them).     Further,  cf .  1  Pet^  v.  1-4  (trpca-jSvrcpot — frotfuuVctv  [in 

addition  to  this  ivurKovtlvy  according  to  the  majority  of  the  witnesses] — 

7«/iyior — dpx^voO^'^— ^  ^>  voifjJva  km  iwUrKoirov).  For  Bome  and  Corinth, 

Clem.  1  Car,  AX  4  (the  first  converts  appointed  by  the  apostles  everywhere 

in  town  and  country  as  cVurieoirot  leal  buLKovoC)^  xlii.  5  (foretold  in  Isa.  Ix. 

17),  40  (foreshadowed  by  priests  and  Levites,  cf.  xliii.),  xliv.  1,  4  (cVurieon-^, 

the  office  of  the  foremost  men) ;  xliv.  3-6,  xlvii.  6,  liv.  2,  IviL  1  (the  super- 

inteadentB  appointed  by  the  apostles  in  Corinth,  i.e.  the  eVtVieoiroc,  yet 

vpfirfiurtpoi  for  all  that).    Concerning  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Hennas, 

cL  the  writer's  Hirt  da  Hemuu,  98  ff.;  with  reference  to  Philippi,  his 

IgmOiua^  297-301,  535 ;  concerning  the  Didaehe^  ForscK.  iiL  302-310.    Ajb  for 

the  tesfcunony  of  Acts,  suspicions  of  its  trustworthiness  cannot  influence  our 

judgment  in  this  matter;  for  the  incidental  and  incomplete  character  of 

the  statements  on  the  subject  excludes  the  possibility  that  the  author  was 

endeavouring  to  trace  a  definite  official  organisation  of  his  time  back  to  an 

apostolic  foundation. 

9.  (P.  95.)      With  reference  to  widows,  cf.  the  writer's  IgwOivs^  S. 
333-337, 580-^85 ;  Uhlhom,  Die  chridl.  Liebettmigkeit,  i.  159  ff. 

lOi  (P.  95.)  The  interpretation  and  practical  application  of  Tit.  i.  6, 
1  Tint  iii.  2,  12,  according  to  which  the  clergy,  in  distinction  from  the 
hity,  are  forbidden  to  marry  a  second  time,  is  of  early  date,  and  was  known 
to  Tertallian,  ds  SoAart,  east.  vii. ;  Monog,  xiL,  who  combated  it  with  no  little 
^iH  The  content  of  the  prohibition,  however,  he  understood  in  the  same 
KQK,  and  his  object  was  simply  to  extend  its  application  to  all  Christians. 
The  Catholic  interpretation  and  praxis  are  attested  by  Origen,  Horn,  xvii.  in 
^;  w  MaU.  ham.  xiv.  22  (Delar.  iiL  645,  953) ;  Hippol.  BefuL  ix.  12  ;  the 
"Hailed  AfoUMxU  ConMutions,  xvi.  3  (Fu]:Jc,  Boetr.  XIL  apasL  p.  60X 
^ccoiding  to  the  moat  likely  interpretation;  Ambroncuter^  ed.  Bened.  pp. 
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294, 2d6.    Jerome,  while  rejecting  what  he  tenns  Tertnllian's  exaggeration, 
likewise  accepts  this  view  (ValL  viL  696 1.\  aa  also  Chrysostom  (zL  69d  f  ., 
606,  738X  although  hoth  were  acquainted  with  the  correct  exegesia^  whic^ 
before  tliis  had  been  supported  by  Ephrem,  p.  249,  and  with  especial  positive- 
ness  by  Theodorus  (ii.  99-106).    Among  modems,  cf.  pax'ticularly  Holmaim.  gh 
Tit.  i.  6.    Schleiermacher,  who  (191)  recc^nised  the  correct  interpretation  of 
Tit.  L  6,  would  not  admit  that  it  held  for  the  similar  words  in  1  Tim.  iii.  2, 
since,  as  he  claimed,  such  a  meaning  is  impossible  in  v.  9,  at  least,  and  a  uni- 
form interpretation  is  required  throughout  the  same  letter.    If  it  is  sufficiently 
established  that  Tit  L  6  should  be  taken  as  a  prohibition  of  aQ  sexual  inter- 
course out  of  wedlock,  then  the  same  interpretation  holds  also  in  1  Tinu 
iii.  2,  12.    But  these  sentences  are  related  to  1  Tim.  v.  9  exactly  as  the  tw^o 
halves  of  1  Cor.  viL  2  to  each  other ;  for  the  meaning  of  this  latter  passage 
is  not  only  that  men  and  women  should  as  a  rule  be  married,  but  abo  that 
each  one,  whether  man  or  woman,  should  confine  sexual  interoourae  to  the 
consort ;  cf .  1  Thess.  iv.  3 ;  Eph.  v.  22,  28,  33.    The  implied  contraat  is  never 
a  recognised  and  regulated  bigamy,  polygamy,  or  polyandry,  but  always 
sexual  intercourse  that  is  out  of  wedlock  and  adulterous.    Not  infrequenUy 
expressions  are  used  lor  such  intercourse  which  the  ill-informed  might  under- 
stand as  denoting  a  formal  marriage  relation  (1  Cor.  v.  1 ;  John  iv.  18,  voL  i. 
p.  296,  n.  4).     The  impossibility  of  referring  the  prohibition  to  a  aeeond 
marriage  is,  however,  still  more  clear  in  1  Tim.  v.  9  than  in  the  other 
passages,  since  this  sentence  stands  in  the  closest  proximity  to  the  command 
that  the  younger  widows  should  marry  again  (v.  14). 

11.  (Pp.  99, 116.)  Baur  says  {Pcutoralbrirfey  10) :  <<  In  a  word,  we  have  before 
us  in  the  heretics  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  the  Gnostica  of  the  second  century^ 
particularly  the  Marcionites  "  (see  below,  n.  18).  Hilgenfeld  (Eud.  748, 762X 
while  agreeing  with  Baur  in  essentials,  distinguishes,  however,  a  double 
heresy,  the  Qentile  Christian  Gnosis,  including  that  of  Marcion,  and  a 
Jewish  legalistic  tendency,  both  of  which,  he  holds,  are  opposed  in  1  Tim. 
i.  3-11  aa  well  as  in  Tit.  i  14,  iii  9.  Mangold  (Die  IrrUhrer  de$  Padoralbr. 
1856),  partly  in  dependence  upon  Bitschl,  who  holds  the  false  teachers  of 
Tit  to.be  Therapeutsa,  ie.  degenerate  Essenes,  and  partly  foUowing  Credner, 
though  he  most  warmly  opposes  that  writer's  division  of  the  false  teachen  in 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  into  four  classes,  undertakes  to  show  that  in  all  three 
Epistles,  Essenism  is  attacked.  In  Tit  he  thinks  this  party,  who  are  seek- 
ing to  force  their  teaching  upon  the  Church,  is  still  altogether  outside  of 
Christianity ;  in  2  Tim.,  which  was  written  earlier  than  1  Tim.,  they  are 
attempting  a  "  fusion  of  their  dogmas  with  Christian  ideas,**  to  the  support  of 
which  they  are  attempting  to  win  over  individual  Christians  (28) ;  lastly,  in 
1  Tim.  they  are  making  a  menacing  assault  upon  the  whole  Church  of 
Ephesus.  lightfoot  {BibL  EiaaySj  1893,  pp.  408,  411-418,  this  part  written 
as  early  as  1865)  attempted  to  prove  that  the  attack  here  is  aimed  against  the 
party  of  the  Naassenes  described  by  Hippolytus,  RrftU.  v.  6>11,  or  a  party  very 
closely  related  to  this  sect.  Careful  exegesis,  in  which  regard  Hof mann  luui 
rendered  the  greatest  services  here  also,  excludes  all  these  and  similar  inter- 
pretations. Hort's  discussion  (JudoMtie  Qynstitmity,  1694^  pp.  ldO-146X 
which  exegetically  closely  follows  B.  Weiss,  is  the  best  thus  &r. 

12.  (Pp.  100, 101, 102.)    '£rr/Kid»daoricaXf if,  formed  from  a  word  crt/ioMiw* 
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Ktikos  (Sub.  H.  E,  iiL  32.  8)^  which  may  have  been  already  in  use  at  that  time 
or  ooly  made  up  for  the  occaaion, — ^it  makes  no  difference  which, — ^belongs  to 
that  numerous  claaa  of  verbs  derived  from  compound  nouns  or  adjectives 
vluch  ''denote  the  existence  in  a  state  or  the  customary  exercise  of  an 
ictivity*  (Blaas-Kuhner,  L  2.  337 ;  cf.  S.  260).  Examples  in  Paul's  writings 
tie  oyotfocpyccy,  crc^K>{vy«cy,  ^vodoxciv*  oiicodfirirorcti',  rneyoyoyclv,  r^irvo- 
r/w^cF.  There  was  no  such  verb  as  dtdcurKoXco),  which  one  MS.  of  Clem.  Hmn^ 
ii  15  givesy  any  more  than  €fyy4m,  yov^o,  do^^^.  Furthermore,  the  analogy 
of  rofcodcdoirKaXoff  (1  Tim.  i.  7),  icaXodtda<nKaXoff  (Tit.  ii.  3),  ^evdodtdao'icaXoff 
(2  Pet  ii.  1)>  KaKodMgrKokos  (xaicodidcuricoXciy,  Clem.  2  Cor,  x.  6 ;  Sextus 
£mp.  c  Bhet.  xlii.,  even  with  ace  pen.\  ytpovrodMaKokos  (Plato,  Evthyd.  272), 
rjcoXoff  (Plut.  Alcib.  vii.),  dovXodidao-KoXof  (title  of  a  comedy  by 
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PberecrateaX  UpodMxrKokos  (Dion.  Halic.  ii.  73),  iratMkbaaicakog,  TropvodiJUur-  ^  ji 
KsXor,  )(opodid^iciiXoff  jcrX.,  proves  beyond  doubt  that  h-€podt^atrKaKos  is  a  <^vv^^ 
teacher  of  the  kind  denoted  by  mpo-^  and  certainly  not,  as  Otto,  46;  ' 
Kolling,  L  854 ff. ;  Hesse,  77, 125,  tried  to  make  out,  "one  who  has  another 
teacher."  The  word  ir€pM<nroTos,  which,  according  to  Kolling,  261,  decides 
the  natter,  is  not  pertinent,  since  dMtrKc^of  is  a  very  common  substantive, 
v)ule  ^irttvrofy  on  the  contrary,  is  no  word  at  aU.  The  rule  which  is  given  to 
justify  this  remarkable  interpretation  (Kolling,  254)  is  contradicted  by  the 
▼hok  great  class  of  so-called  attributive  compounds  (Blass-Kiihner,  i.  2. 312  f.), 
<Lf.  KmkXUXmogf  Bom.  xL  24 ;  koXXix^W)  KOK^dovkosj  KaK6fiavTt£y  yXvKVfUfkowj 
vdfiiSMnXcvc^  wamofrctp^  apX'^f^h  vp«Bfr6iuLprv^y  to  which  also  the  word 
irtpMUtiFKdKo9  belongs.    Of  ths  two  chief  meanings  otSrtpos  (illustrated      /  / 

alio  in   eompounds,  e.g.  iT€Mi$aKfAoSy  one-eyed ;   irtp^Xttavosy  speaking    ^     '^  '  ["- 
another  tongneX  naturally  only  the  second  is  in  place  here.    As  in  civ podofo^,     /  i^    / 
mpoftofrb,  rr€poio(ia  (Ign.  Magn.  viii.  1 ;  Smym.  vi.  2 ;  Jos.  BeU.  iL  8.  5^  it 
niiy  retain  its  primary  significance  of  simple  difference  or  divergence,  whether 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  speaker  or  from  that  of  the  person  or  thing  spoken 
of ;  bat  quite  comm(»ily  also  may  denote  more  specifically  divergence  from 
vbat  is  correct.    A  **  teacher  of  a  different  kind,"  a  ^  teacher  with  diveigent 
^vs*  (HofmannX  is  an  abnormal,  perveiae  teacher  (cf.  mpov  cvayyAiov, 
GaL  i  6 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  4).    To  exercise  the  functions,  to  perform  the  part,  of 
sQch  a  teacher  is  crfpodtdooncaXf Zy.    To  be  sure,  such  activity  cannot  very  well 
be  carried  on  without  Mpvtt  didao-jcccy,  and  often  implies  also  mpa  or 
oXXdr/M  di^ao-Kfiv.     But  the  ecclesiastical  use  of  the  word  in  the  sense  of 
''to propound  a  false  doctrine"  (Ign.  ad  Pd.  iii.  1 ;  Eus.  H.  E.  viL  17.  4 ;  cf. 
coKodtWcoXta,  Ign.  PhUad.  ii  1 ;  HippoL  Bef%d.  ix.  8)  was  an  inexact  applica- 
tion of  an  expression  perhaps  coined  by  Paul  himself.        Although  we  are 
iMi  jxatified  in  referring  every  word  in  Tit.  i.  10-16,  iiL  9,  or  even  iii  9-11, 
to  the  same  phenomenon  which  is  characterised  in  1  Tim.  L  3-11,  vi.  3-10, 
but  ihould  rather  assume  that  various  sorts  of  people  were  to  be  found 
aousng  the  **  many "  in  Tit.  L  10,  yet  the  repetition  of  the  same  or  similar 
^xpRadons  admits  of  no  doubt  that  in  Tit  also  Paul  had  in  mind  primarily 
frfpfAWcoXoOi^f r  of  the  same  kind  as  were  then  busy  in  Ephesus  and  its 
Canity.    And  other  sentences  as  well,  1  Tim.  iv.  7,  vL  20,  2  Tim.  ii.  14, 
1^  S3,  are  through  their  similar  terminology  connected  with  these  passages. 
13.  (P.  101.)    According  to  well-known  classical  usi^  cVoyyAXca^oi, 
1  Tub.  vi.  21,  also  points  to  the  plying  of  the  business  of  teaching  as  a  pro- 
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feasion;  so  likewise  alaxpov  Kep^ow  x^^f'^^  ^  ^^-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
preacher  of  the  gospel  should  also  draw  his  support  from  this  labour^  'Hrhicb 
Paul  had  recognised  as  a  principle  in  1  Cor.  iz.  6-14  (cf.  Matt.  x.  10 ;  Liuke 
z.  7),  had  been  applied  by  the  Petrine  party  to  themselves,  although  they 
were  not  so  much  missionaries  as  teachers  within  existing  Churches  (iroL  L 
290).  Paul  himself  extends  it  to  the  presbyters,  especially  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  calling  of  teachers,  1  Tim.  v.  18 ;  hence  he  could 
not  oppose  on  principle  the  custom  of  these  ircpodtdacrxaXovprcr  of  receiving 
remuneration,  but^  just  as  in  2  Cor.  ii.  17,  in  opposition  to  the  Petrine  party, 
limited  himself  to  reproving  the  sordid  mind,  the  base  greed  of  gain,  -with 
which  they  made  use  of  their  acknowledged  right. 

14.  (Pp.  103, 116.)  In  comparison  vrith  the  procedure  of  many  modem 
critics,  it  seems  pardonable  that  the  ancient  Catholic  ¥rriters  against  heresy 
should  have  been  fond  of  regarding  without  sharp  discrimination  the  most 
various  sayings  in  these  and  other  Pauline  Epistles  as  predictions  ^f  the  false 
doctrines  of  their  own  times.  Cf.  Tert  Prcescr,  vi.,  "providerat  jam  tunc 
spiritus  sanctus,"  etc.,  referring  to  GaL  L  8 ;  Irensus  in  the  title  of  his  great 
work,  tfkeyxos  koI  dvarpoirri  Ttjs  ^cvdttvv/iov  yv«Mr€«r,  following  1  Tim.  vL  20 
(cf.  Iren.  ii.  14.  7).  1  Tim.  i.  4  and  the  related  passages  were  especially 
favourite  citations  in  connection  with  the  Yalentinian  doctrine  of  aeons, 
though  they  were  taken  not  so  much  as  specific  predictions  of  this  doctrine 
as  general  statements  which  could  be  applied  to  it  (Iren.  i.  prooem.  1 ;  Tert.  c 
Vol,  iii.;  PrcBscr,  iiL  xxxiii).  On  the  other  hand,  Ign.  Mgn.  viiL  uses  language 
which  suggests  1  Tim.  L  4,  Tit.  L  14,  iiL  9  of  the  Judaistic  teachers  of  his 
time,  without^  however,  mentioning  ycvcaXoy/cu.  The  ancient  commentators 
uniformly  maintain  the  Jewish  character  of  the  "false  teachers  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,"  suggest  rabbinic  fables,  and  are  too  much  inclined  to 
view  these  teachers  as  men  of  like  opinions  with  the  Judaists  in  Qal. ; 
Ambrosiaster,  pp.  269,  314,  316 ;  Jerome,  Yall.  vii.  710  f.,  734  ff. ;  Pelagius 
(Jerome,  Yall.  xi.X  pp.  405,  431  f.,  434 ;  Ephrem,  pp.  244^  251,  271,  275 ; 
Theodorus,  ii.  70-74 ;  Chrysost.  xi.  551,  556,  who,  however,  p.  552,  refers 
incidentally  also  to  Qreek  legends  about  the  gods;  Theodoret,  p.  639,  who 
yet  cannot  let  the  opportimity  slip,  p.  673,  in  commenting  on  1  Tim.  vL  20, 
of  bringing  in  also  the  Gnostics  who  sprang  from  Simon. 

15.  (P.  103.)  Even  in  the  N.T.  we  have  examples  of  such  rabbinic 
traditions,  in  part  of  a  genealogical  nature  :  Matt.  i.  5,  Rahab,  the  mother  of 
Boaz ;  2  Tim.  iii.  8,  the  names  of  the  Egyptian  magicians ;  Heb.  xL  37,  the 
sawing  asunder  of  Isaiah.  All  that  the  Jews  called  haggadah  (agadah) 
belongs  here.  "  Haggadoth  "  can  be  translated  by  "  legends,"  hence  in  Greek 
by  /jLvBou  But  see  Schurer,  ii  339,  A  26  [Eng.  trans,  u.  i.  339],  who  here 
accepts  Bacher's  conclusions.  What  an  important  part  of  these  '*  haggadoth  " 
were  the  genealogies,  the  forefathers'  wives,  whom  the  O.T.  leaves  nameless, 
or  their  sons  and  daughters,  who  are  not  enumerated  with  any  completeness, 
is  shown  by  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (e,g.  iv.  8 ;  cf.  Dillmann  in  Ewald's  BibL 
Jahrb.  iiL  79  f .,  87 ;  Bonsch,  Buck  der  JubiL  485-489).  Ancient  history,  even 
among  the  Greeks,  consisted  of  myths  and  genealogies  (Polyb.  ix.  1.  4,  2.  1 ; 
Diod.  Sic.  iv.  1,  cited  by  Hort,  p.  135) ;  and  this  was  all  the  more  true  in 
the  case  of  the  Jew,  who  had  Genesis  to  build  upon.  Not  a  little  of  such 
history  had  found  its  way  even  to  Hellenistic  Jews  like  Philo  and  Justin 
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ybaijj^  Trypbo ;  cf.  (Joldfahn  (Just.  M,  und  die  Agctda ;  Siegfried,  Philo, 
146).  Fhilo  caUfl  the  whole  content  of  the  Pentateuchal  narrative  which 
lies  between  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  giving  of  the  law  r6  ytvta- 
XiTfiMw  (d$  vita  Mob.  ii  8 ;  elsewhere,  however,  he  calls  it  t6  iuropiK&v^  d$ 
pnnn.  «C  fan,  1).  Theodoras,  ii.  72,  cites,  as  a  proof  of  the  confusion  of 
Jewish  genealogies,  the  difference  between  the  lists  of  Jesus'  ancestors  in 
Matt  and  in  Luke.  Jerome  (Vail.  vii.  735  f.)  tells  of  a  Jewish  Christian  in 
Borne  who  perplexed  the  simple  by  the  display  of  his  genealogical  wisdom 
▼ith  regard  to  Matt.  i.  and  Luke  iiL  This  was  probably  the  proselyte  Isaac, 
perhaps  identical  with  the  Christian  exegete  known  as  "  Ambrosiaster"  (cf. 
TkLb,  1899,  No.  27 ;  ZK<m,  Gal,  22  f. ;  NKZ,  1905,  S.  419-427).  It  is  not 
It  all  impossible  that  even  in  Paul's  time  Jewish  Christians  had  set  on  foot 
endless  discusBions  about  Christ's  lineage,  a  matter  which  Paul  also  considered 
important  (2  Tim.  ii.  8 ;  Bom.  i  3). 

16.  (Pp.  107,  120.)  1  Tim,  L  10,  vi.  3 ;  Tit.  i.  9,  ii.  1 ;  2  Tim.  i.  13, 
IT.  3 ;  cf.  Tit  ii  8,  \vyot  vyirjt ;  Tit  i.  13,  ii.  2,  vyiaiv€iv  (ev)  rj  viartu  It 
is  bsrdly  neoessary  to  recall  that  vyiaiVov,  {ryirit  means  simply  *'  healthy " 
{ttnim\  and  not  also  ^wholesome "  {taluher). 

17.  (Pp.  109, 117.)    According  to  Ada  Thedofy  xiv.,  Demas  and  Hermogenes 

f2  Tim.  L  15,  iv.  lOX  who  are  here  substituted  for  Hymenseus  and  Philetus 

(abore,  p.  21 ;  OKy  i.  789,  ii.  901  f.),  say  of  Paul :  koi  fffitU  trt  Md^ofuv  fjv 

Xiytt  nSros  avaarao'tv  yivt<rBat  {aL  ytv4<rOai\  Sn  fjbtf  yeyoptv,  i<ft*  olg  txofitr 

rrcrotr  [xak   avurrdfuBa   $t6v   iirryv^Kmi  akjiQtj].      The  words  in  brackets, 

vhich  are  esaentially  confirmed  by  the  Coptic  translation  (Schmidt,  S.  35. 24), 

bat  are  wanting  in  two  Lat  YSS.  and  one  Syr.  VS.,  and  which  were  also 

lacking  in  the  copy  which  Ambrosiaster  read  (Ambros.  Ofera^  ii.  App.  p.  308 

m  3  Tim.  ii.  18),  as  shown  by  the  construction,  are  a  later  addition.    In  addi- 

Uon  to  Ambrosiaster,  only  the  first  explanation  is  ascribed  to  the  persons 

mentioDed  in  2  Tim.  ii.  17 ;  Epiph.  Ear,  xL  8 ;  Pelagius  (Jerome,  Vail,  xi 

425  in  connection  with  another  allegorical  interpretation  modelled  after  Ezk. 

uiviL) ;  Theodoras,  ii.  209 ;  Theodoret^  p.  685.    The  second  explanation,  a 

luAt  of  which  Ephrem  (p.  261)  gives  in  connection  with  the  same  passage 

r^rennreetio  .  .  .  non  corporum  sed  animarum,"  cf.  a  Coptic  fragment  of 

the  Adt  nf  PatUy  ed.  Schmidt,  p.  73. 15),  ib  ascribed  by  Hippolytus  (de  renirr. 

td  ifammirom,  Syriac  in  Pitra,  AncU,  iv.  61,  Gterman  in  HippolyU  klein, 

&hifteny  ed.  Achelis,  S.  251)  to  Nicolaus,  from  whom  he  thinks  Hymenssus 

tad  PkiletUB  and  other  Gnostics  received  it ;  a  resurrection  through  con- 

Tetskm  and  baptism.    Hippolytus  ascribes  similar  opinions  to  the  Naassenes 

{Bifvt.  V.  8»  p.  158).    According  to  Irenseus,  i.  23.  5,  Menander  also  taught  a 

nmrreetion  through  baptism  which  makes  one  immortal ;  cf .  the  hint  in  Just 

^Mi-  26 ;  Iren.  ii.  31.  2  of  the  Simonians  and  Carpocratians :  "esse  autem 

Rsoneetionem  a  mortuis  agnitionem  ejus,  quae  ab  eis  dicitur,  veritatis." 

^  is  given  more  at  length  in  Tert.  Beiurr,  xix.    In  Praucr.  iiL  the  same 

writer,  after  citing  2  Tim.  ii.  17,  adds :  "  id  de  se  Valentiniani  asseverant" 

'^utin  wrote  against  this  doctrine  of  a  merely  spiritual  resurrection  (ed.  Otto, 

ii.  211-249,  especially  p.  243  ;  cf.  ZfKG,  viii.  1-37).    The  antiquity  of  this 

■piritnal  explanation  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  attested 

^its  dissemination  in  the  most  various  circles  before  150,  as  well  as  by  the 

'^pcor  mtnaraaw  in  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  cf.  the  writer's  Dew  apo$toU$ch4 

VOU  XL  9 
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Symboluitiy  96-100.    How  mucli  older  may  be  tlie  first  mentioiLed  interpreta- 
tion of  the  doctrine  quoted  in  2  Tim.  ii.  18  ? 

18.  (P.  118.)  Baur  (PastoraUyr.  26  f.)  was  tHe  first  to  find  in  1  Tim.  vi.  20 
a  play  upon  the  title  of  Marcion's  famous  ArMheses,  He  also  (15-18) 
understood  the  word  pofioMaa-Kokoiy  1  Tim.  i.  7,  of  the  Marcionites,  hostile  as 
they  were  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and  took  1  Tim.  L  8  not  as  a  concession,  but 
rather  as  directed  against  them.  Moreover,  he  found  in  the  contests  about 
the  law,  Tit.  iii.  9,  from  which  Titus  is  to  refrain,  the  battles  between  the 
Marcionites  aud  their  opponents  concerning  the  worth  of  the  law,  in  which, 
battles  even  the  author  himself  had  taken  part.  Not  even  the  much  abused 
Church  Fathers  ever  contrived  anything  like  this.  Where  Irenaeus  (ii.  14.  7) 
applies  1  Tim.  vL  20  to  Gnostics,  he  leaves  out  the  words  Koi  dvTi$4<r€ts  ;  if 
he  had  applied  it  to  Marcion,  he  would  have  exchanged  ypwns  for  some 
other  word,  for  that  did  not  characterise  Marcion  in  the  least.  Concerning 
Marcion's  work.  The  AnUthesei,  see  GK^  i.  696  f .  It  is  plain  that  the  vo/to- 
dibdo-Kakoif  if  they  are  meant  in  this  passage  too,  did  not,  like  Marcion,  bring 
out  contrarietaies  between  the  law  and  the  gospel,  but  sought  in  rabbinical 
fashion  to  force  their  own  way  to  knowledge,  and  to  lead  others  thither 
through  the  mutually  contradictory  decisions  of  the  ^  wise."  They  cultivated 
the  Halakah  as  well  as  the  Haggadah ;  cf .  Hort  (op.  oU.  140  ff.) ;  Weber, 
Jiid.  TheoL  §  24. 

19.  (P.  118.)  Baur  (126),  Hilgenf.  (EinL  764,  cf.  Holtzmann,  Pcutomlbr, 
269)  thought  that  they  could  infer  from  the  plural  fiaarikeU,  1  Tim.  u.  2, — 
which  occurs  in  a  similar  connection  also  in  Polyc  PhiL  xii.  3  (cf.  per  amtra^ 
1  Pet.  ii.  13, 17),  and  has  led  to  a  similar  conclusion  with  respect  to  that  letter, 
— that  1  Tim.  was  not  written  until  the  time  of  Antoninus,  or  not  until  after 
137.  In  reply,  it  should  first  be  remarked  that  a  joint  rule  of  two  Augusti 
occurred  for  the  first  time  in  161,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  co-regencies,  as 
that,  e.g.  in  which  Marcus  Aurelius  shared  after  147,  occurred  repeatedly 
after  the  time  of  Augustus  (Mommsen,  B,  Staat8recht\  ii.  1069  ff.,  1109  £f. ; 
Wieseler,  Beitrctge  zu/r  JVurdigung  tkr  Ew,  186-196).  Justin  in  the  time  of 
Antoninus  Pius  could  speak  of  fia<rik€is  with  reference  to  the  co-regency  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  (ApoL  i.  14,  17),  although  there  was  only  one  avrtMcparwp 
{ApoL  i.  1,  iL  2) ;  and  this  could  have  been  done  just  as  well  under  Augustus 
or  Vespasian  with  reference  to  the  co-regency  of  Tiberius  or  of  Titus. 
Further,  it  is  arbitrary  to  take  the  anarthrous  ficunXtU  (''such  as  are  kings ") 
as  referring  exclusively  to  the  man  or  men  who  possessed  supreme  power 
in  Home  at  the  time ;  for  in  N.T.  times,  in  addition  to  the  emperor,  there 
was  more  than  one  bearer  of  the  title  of  king  who  had  significance  for  the 
Christians ;  cf .  the  closing  sentence  of  Strabo's  Geography^  xvii.  26.  We  can 
see  from  the  N.T.  what  a  part  kings  like  Herod  Agripi>a  i.  and  il  and 
Aretas  iv.  played  in  the  history  of  the  apostles  (Acts  xii.  1-22,  xxv.  13-^ 
32 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  32).  The  extensive  kingdom  of  Pontus,  in  which  Christian 
Churches  existed  (1  Pet.  i.  1),  continued  until  63  A.D.,  and  a  queen  dowager, 
Tryphsena,  a  Thracian  by  birth,  but  belonging  to  the  royal  house  of  Pontus 
by  marriage,  is  connected  in  ancient  tradition  with  the  earliest  history  of 
the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  {GK^  ii..  906).  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the 
Christians  were  not  permitted  to  pray  for  these  kings,  or  that  they  did  not 
reckon  thesQ  among  the  /ScurtXctr  and  /SoiriXcvoFrcr  (Matt.  x.  18,  xvii.  25; 
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Mark  xiiL  9  ;  Luke  xxL  12,  xxii.  26  ;  Acts  iz.  16 ;  Rev.  i.  6 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  16), 
or  tliat  all  the  books  in  which  we  read  such  things  were  written  later  than 
137 1  But  the  plnral  can  jnst  as  well  be  understood  as  denoting  a  class  (cf. 
Matt  iL  90).  In  the  same  sense  Tatian  {OraJtio  ad  Grcec.  iii.  10)  writes  of 
^anktk  and  ol  ^^iXcIr,  without  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  only  one  was 
i  ^mnkM  (chap.  It.X  Epictetus,  probably  under  Trajan,  speaks  of  icora^poycty 
TMT  fiunk4m9  {Diu,  L  29.  9),  although  for  the  most  part  he  represents  the 
one  emperor  as  6  rvpapvos,  and  Galenus  in  addressing  the  one  emperor  says 
ifip  rmv  Paaikinw  (ed.  KUhn,  ziv.  659).  As  this  apostolic  precept  then 
came  to  be  applied  in  the  changeful  course  of  the  political  history,  the 
actual  result  was  that  the  Christians  even  in  apostolic  times  as  well  as  later 
pnjed  for  the  succeesive  Boman  emperors  and  other  possessors  of  princely 
power  on  earth,  though  Paul  himself  need  not  have  reflected  particularly 
\ipon  the  co-existence  and  succession  of  power  involved  in  /SocriXctf .  Of.  for 
this  eo-exiatence  Clem.  1  Cor.  Izi  1,  according  to  which  the  Boman  Church 
prayed  for  a  plurality  of  rulers  to  whom  God  had  intrusted  royal  authority, 
and  for  the  suoceasion  (Tert.  Apol,  xxz.,  *'  precantes  sumus  semper  pro  omnibus 
imperatoribuB"),  which  is  followed,  chap,  zxxi.,  by  the  quotation  from  1  Tim. 
u.  2.,  lightfoot  cites  still  other  examples,  Idghtf.  Ign.  Pol.  i.  676. 

20.  (P.  119.)  Traces  of  a  baptismal  creed,  1  Tim.  vi.  12-16 ;  2  Tim. 
ii.  2-8,  iv.  1 ;  d.  the  writer's  Dob  apottoL  Symboluniy  3&-44 ;  Haussleiter,  Zur 
Vorge$M(kU  des  ap.  Olavb0nd)€kenriimi$e8j  32-39.  If  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16  we  read 
hfiokayvivikiw  «ff,  according  to  Cod.  D,  this  verb  (cf.  vL  12)  might  seem  to  point 
to  a  formulated  confession,  and  it  seems  to  the  present  writer  certain  that 
the  elausea  so  introduced  were  not  constructed  by  Paul  off  hand.  However, 
the  poetic  strain  in  these  words  suggests  more  naturally  a  psalm  than  a 
baptismal  confession. 

21.  (P.  121.)    While  the  EpidU  to  Oi^e  Laodiceans  (GK,  ii.  684)  constructs 

iU  greeting  from  GaL  i.  1  and  Phil.  i.  2,  and  hence  uses  also  the  solemn 

I^oline  form  of  the  greeting  proper  (x^pts  vfuv  koI  tlprfvrj  Kr\.\  we  find  the 

latter  neither  in  1  Tim.  nor  in  2  Tim.,  though  in  a  measure  at  least  it  is 

retained  in  Tit.  L  4  (according  to  the  better  MSS.).    On  the  contrary,  in 

1  Tim.  L  2, 2  Tim.  L  2,  TXcw,  which  is  never  used  by  Paul  at  this  point  in 

Ilia  letters  (cf.,  however.  Gal.  vi  16 ;  2  John  3),  is  placed  between  x*^^  <^^ 

ttpipni ;  and,  moreover,  at  this  place  in  all  three  letters  we  find  employed  a 

maaa  oi  thoughts  and  words,  some  of  which  are  not  used  by  Paul  at  all,  and 

oUien  not  in  greetings.     It  is  altogether  incomprehensible  that  a  forger 

i^oold  have  taken  the  beginning  and  end  of  Bom.  as  his  model  in  forming 

nch  a  aahitatioa  as  Holtzmann  (116)  claims  with  reference  to  Tit.  i.  1-4. 

The  diction  is  treated  extensively  enough  by  Holtzmann  (Pcutoralbr,  84-118), 

Kolling  (L  17-206) ;  briefly  and  well  by  Hofmann  (vi.  67  f.,  211  f.,  320X 

ligMoot,  BibL  Essayi  (401  f .) ;  cf .  all  the  remarks  above  upon  the  diction  of 

Sph.  and  GoL  (966  ff.).    With  the  fundamentally  wrong  opinion  of  Schleier- 

Bscher  (77),  who  caUs  Paul  a  writer  "  whose  vocabulary  is,  as  is  well  known, 

10  veiy  limited,*  cf.  the  opinion  of  £.  Curtius,  vol.  i.  70,  n.  18.     In  the 

iintplaoe,  we  find  a  correspondence  to  the  usage  of  Paul  of  which  examples 

^ve  given,  voL  L  616,  in  those  words  used  several  times  either  in  1  Tim. 

omI  Tit  alone  or  in  2  Tim.  only  which  do  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Paul,  or  at 

km  not  with  the  same  signification.    Here  naturally  we  need  not  take  into 
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account,  even  aside  from  the  fact  that  they  occur  but  once,  ordinary  designa- 
tions of  persons  and  things  of  which  Paul  has  not  had  occasion  to  speak  else- 
where, as  ftanfUf^  2  Tim.  L  5 ;  /Si/SXto,  fufifipdvoy  <f>f\6vrif,  ;(oXic€Vf,  2  Tim. 
iv.  13  f. ;  aro/jLaxoff  1  Tim.  ▼.  23.  (a)  Among  the  words  used  more  than 
once  those  pectdiar  to  2  Tim.  are :  jccucoira^ctv  and  ovyicaicoira^eiir,  i.  8,  iL  3, 9, 
iv.  6  (cf.  Jas.  V.  10, 13) ;  vpoKovrtiv^  vl  16,  iii.  9,  13  (cf.,  however,  Gal.  L  14) ; 
9fraurxyv€ir6aiy  aveiraio'xvvToSf  i.  8,  12,  18,  ii.  16  (Rom.  i.  16  is  the  only 
other  passage  where  it  is  used  similarly) ;  €r»pw»,  iirio'ioptvm^  iiL  6,  iv.  3 ; 
c{fXpi70T0ff,  ii.  21,  iv.  11  (Philem.  11).  (6)  1  Tim.  and  Tit.  have  in  common, 
to  bc^n  with,  certain  expressions  in  the  greeting :  yv^a-tov  riavov  cV  sricrrcc 
and  yvjiaiov  t4kvop  Korii  KOivrjw  iritmv  respectively  (cf.  Phil.  iL  20,  22,  yta^o-iW 
/    ^  ...  Wxyov),  ikvlty  KOT   iirirayfiv  (tov  o'wrrjpos  ^fi&p)  Btov»     The  latter  ex- 

P  ;'    fi*      pression  occurs  in  just  the  same  form  in  Bom.  xvi.  26  (cf.  1  Cor.  viL  6; 
^   s!^  ^       2  Cor.  viii.  8 ;  Tit.  ii.  15),  a  passage  the  Pauline  authorship  of  which  has 
<^     ''        been  denied  without  good  grounds  (voL  i.  386  f.),  and  in  which  are  still 
other  resemblances  to  Tit.  i.  2  f .,  namely,  xpovoi  Mvun  (this  also  in  2  Tim. 
i.  9),  <l>avtpovVi  Kfipvyfia ;  these  recur  also  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  though  only  in 
part  (jAvarriptov  .  .  .  €<l>av€p»^  .  .  .  ^Ktjpvx^  iv  rots  ZBvtatv).    Furthermore, 
peculiar  to  I  Tim.  and  Tit.  are  a  multitude  of  attributes  of  the  bishops  and 
deacons  who  are  to  be  appointed  (Tit  L  6-9  ;  1  Tim.  iii  1-13,  and  in  related 
passages) :  oy^icXi/ror,  Tit  L  6,  7 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  10,  for  which,  however,  the 
very  common  word  in  Paul,  avtiriXjiirrot^  is  substituted  in  1  Tim.  iiL  2,  v.  7, 
vL  14 ;  further,  fuas  ywaiKog  avtfp  (cf.  also  1  Tim.  v.  9,  and  above,  p.  125) ; 
rdKva  tfx^v  xrX.,  ftrf  irdpoufos,  pij  irX^xn^ff,  <f>ik6(€voSf  yrf<f>aktos^  1  Tim.  iiL  2, 11 ; 
Tit  iL  2 ;  ahrxpoKfpdrjt,  I  Tim.  iii.  8 ;  Tit  i.  7  ;  irtp.¥^^  ctfivmrft^  I  Tim. 
ii.  2,  iii.  4,  viiL  11 ;  Tit  ii.  2,  7  (but  also  in  PhiL  iv.  8) ;  (r«^p«»ir,  a-m4>p6v»ff 
o-<k>^poviC<(v,  1  Tim.  iii.  2 ;  Tit  i.  8,  ii.  2,  4,  5, 12  ;  only  once  in  2  Tim.  L  7, 
tr»if>povurp6s.    €vtr4^ui  occurs  nine  times  in  1  Tim.  and  Tit  (1  Tim.  iL  2, 
iii.  16,  iv.  7,  8,  vi.  3,  6,  6,  11 ;  Tit  i.  1),  in  addition  to  tha^^lv,  1  Tim.  v.  4 ; 
cv0-c/3£f.  Tit  iL  12,  as  over  against  a  single  tva-ifitia  and  tvo-tfi&f  in  2  Tim. 
iii.  5,  12.    Certain  terms  applied  to  the  perverse  teachers  are  lacking  in 
2  Tim. :  ^cpodtdao-KoXcii^,  1  Tim.  L  3,  vi.  3  (cf.  xoXodidcurKaXor,  Tit  ii.  3) ; 
ftvBoi  Koi  ycvcoXoyiac,  1  Tim.  i.  4 ;  Tit  i.  14,  iii.  9  (only  p^Boi  alone  in  2  Tim. 
iv.  4) ;  irpoa-ixfiv^  1  Tim.  i.  4,  iii.  8,  iv.  1, 13,  vL  3  (middle  voice).    In  addition 
to  l[pyov  ayaB6v,  which  is  a  common  expression  from  the  time  of  the  older  letters 
on  (Rom.  xiii.  3 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  8 ;  Eph.  ii.  10;  Phil.  L  6;  CoL  L  10  ;  2  Thess. 
ii.  17),  and  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  three  letters  (especially  in  the  connec- 
tion irp6£  or  €U  vav  tpyov  ayaBov^  Tit.  i.  16,  iiL  1 ;  2  Tim.  iL  21,  iiL  17) ; 
CV  irayrl  cpy^  dyaB^,  1  Tim.  V.  10 ;  CoL  L  10  (cf.  also  1  Tim.  iL  10  ;  2  Tim. 
iv.  18),  we  read  KaK6v  tfpyov  (sing,  and  plur.)  only  in  Tit  ii.  7, 14,  iii  8, 14 ; 
1  Tim.  iii.  1,  v.  10,  25,  vi.  18,  never  in  2  Tim.    Just  as  Eph.,  written  at  the 
same  period  as  Col.,  is,  for  this  very  reason,  and  because  of  the  similarity  of 
the  subjects  treated,  most  closely  related  in  vocabulary  to  that  Epistle,  so^  in 
like  manner  and  for  the  same  reasons,  1  Tim.  is  more  closely  related  to  Tit 
than  to  any  other  Epistle  of  Paul,  including  2  Tim.       (c)  But  it  is  also 
apparent  that  2  Tim.  has  a  certain  similarity  of  diction,  sometimes  to  1  Tim. 
sometimes  to  Tit,  and  again  to  both  letters.    Here  belongs,  in  the  first  place, 
what  was  remarked  above  under  (6)  concerning  tva-tfitiv,  v^p^v^  wpht  trav 
Hpyov  dya$6v.    KoKbv  tpyov  is  not  used  in  2  Tim.,  indeed,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
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wwthj  of  note  that  koXos,  which  Paul  used  only  sixteen  times  in  all  his  other 
Epistles,  occurs  twenty-four  times  in  these  three  small  letters,  and  that,  while 
it  is  used  elsewhere  by  Paul  only  predicatively  (Gkil.  iv.  8 ;  1  Cor.  y.  6 ; 
Bool  tIL  16,  cf.  1  Tim.  i.  8,  ii.  3,  iy.  4)  or  substantiyely  (Bom.  yii.  18,  21 ; 
2  Cor.  ziiL  7X  it  occurs  here  twenty-one  times  as  attribute,  and  that,  too,  also 
in  2  Tim.  L  14,  ii.  3  (k.  arpari^rrfSy  cf.  1  Tim.  i.  18),  iy.  7  (le.  ay«oy,  <^.  1  Tim. 
TL  12)l  There  should  be  mentioned,  further,  vapariOttrOat^  irapaOriKfi,  1  Tim. 
L 18,  yi  90;  2  Tim.  L  12,  14,  ii  2  (different  in  1  Cor.  x.  27) ;  irtarbt  6  X&yog, 
▼ith  or  without  further  addition,  1  Tim.  i.  15  (concerning  iii  1  see  aboye, 
p.  124,  n.  6X  iv.  9 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  11 ;  Tit  iii.  8  ;  dtafxaprvpofuu  iy&irtov  xrX.,  1  Tim. 
V.  21 ;  2  Tim.  il  14,  iy.  1  (cf.  1  These,  iy.  6,  also  for  the  enforcing  of  a 
oommand).  While  Maxfi  elsewhere  (Bom.  yi.  17,  xyi.  17 ;  1  Cor.  xiy.  6,  26 ; 
so  aho  lit.  i  9)  denotes  the  subject-matter  of  the  teaching  giyen  or  the 
particular  didactic  discourse,  it  is  used  in  2  Tim.  iy.  2  of  the  teaching 
functum.  On  the  other  hand,  dtdaa-jcaXia,  which  occurs  in  our  letters  fifteen 
times^  in  aU  the  rest  only  four  times,  denotes  not  only,  as  in  Bom.  xii.  7, 
XT.  4,  the  teaching  function  or  the  act  of  instructing  (1  Tim.  iy.  13, 16,  y.  17  ; 
%  Tim.  ill  10,  16 ;  Tit.  ii  7),  but  also,  as  in  CoL  ii.  22,  £ph.  iy.  14  (Q,  the 
amtent  of  the  teaching  giyen :  Tit.  ii.  1,  10 ;  1  Tim.  i.  10,  iy.  1,  6,  yi.  1,  3, 
perhaps  also  Tit  i.  9;  2  Tim.  iy.  3.  Concerning  ** sound  teaching"  see 
abofe,  p.  129,  n.  16.         To  be  mentioned  also  are  fiiprfkoi  jc^yo^optai, 

1  Tim.  yl  20 ;  2  Tim.  ii  16 ;  Xoyofjtaxia,  -^i"*  1  Tim.  yi.  4 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  14 
aowxnp^  1  Tim.  i  6,  yi.  21 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  18 ;  rv<l>ov<r$<Uj  1  Tim.  iii.  6,  yi.  4 

2  Tim.  iii  4 ;  SwBp»noi  KaT*4>B<ipfjJpoi  t6v  vdvvy  2  Tim.  iii.  8,  cf.  1  Tim.  yi.  5 
or  fViyrtMrcir  Shi6€ias  {jtKBtiv),  1  Tim.  ii.  4 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  25,  iii  7,  cf.  Tit.  i.  1 
1  Tim.  iy.  3»  where  it  should  be  remarked  concerning  iviyvwrts  in  general 
that  it  is  not  until  the  Epistles  of  the  imprisonment  that  it  occurs  with  any 
fnquen^,  namely,  eight  times  in  Eph.,  Col.,  Philem.,  Phil.,  ebewhere  only 
in  RooL  (three  times).    A  deyelopment  in  diction  seems  unmistakable,  and 
that,  too,  with  reference  to  matters  of  belief.    Paul  represents  Christ  else- 
where also  as  orwr^p  (Eph.  y.  23 ;  Phil.  iii.  20),  and  speaks  not  only  of  a 
Kving  work  on  the  part  of  Qod  (1  Cor.  i  21,  cf.  2  Tim.  i  9),  but  also  of  such 
a  work  on  the  part  of  Christ  (Bom.  y.  9,  cf.  1  Tim.  i  15) ;  neyertheless  it  is 
feh  to  be  a  different  usage  when  now  we  find  ''our  Sayiour"  as  a  regular 
dfiognation,  sometimes  of  Christ  (Tit  i.  4,  iii.  6 ;  2  Tim.  i  10),  sometimes  of 
God  (1  Tim.  i  1,  ii.  3,  iy.  10 ;  Tit.  i  3,  ii.  10,  iii  4),  and  once  even  "  our 
great  Qod  and  Sayiour  Christ  Jesus"  (Tit.  ii  13).    A  usage  which  has  its 
ualogy,  perhaps,  in  2  Thess.  ii  8,  but  which  is  new  notwithstanding,  is  that 
here  the  future  appearing  of  Christ,  of  which  Paul  has  spoken  elsewhere, 
indeed,  by  no  means  infrequently,  is  called  regularly  ^  ^frt^vcio,  Tit.  ii.  13 ; 
1  Tim.  Ti  14 ;  2  Tim.  iy.  1,  8.    The  same  is  also  used  of  the  first  appearance 
of  Christ,  2  Tim.  i.  10,  cf.  Tit  ii.  11,  iii  4.    If  the  context  in  which  this 
<^ttTin  twice  should  possibly  point  to  the  wording  of  an  original  form  of  the 
^tismal  confession,  the  word  iirupdvtui  could  suggest  to  us  the  name  and 
anginal  meaning  of  the  yery  ancient  festiyal  of  Epiphany. 


VIII. 

THE  EPISTLES  OF  PETER  AND  JUDE,  AND 
THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 

§  38.  THE  EEADERS  AND  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE 
FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  PETER  —  THE  INTERNAL 
EVIDENCR 

According  to  1  Pet.  L  1,  this  Epistle  is  addressed  to 
Christians  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and 
Bithynia.  When  it  is  observed  that  not  a  single  one  of 
the  old  geographical  names  is  here  mentioned  which  is 
not  also  the  name  of  a  Roman  province,  and  when  the 
fact  is  recalled  that  the  province  of  Galatia  included 
Lycaonia  and  those  parts  of  Phrygia  and  Pisidia  which 
did  not  belong  to  the  province  of  Asia  (voL  L  174  f., 
183  £  n.  3),  it  becomes  clear  that  the  letter  is  intended  for 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  with  the  exception  of  Cilicia  (n.  1). 
Inasmuch  as  there  were  Christian  Churches  in  Cilicia  at 
a  very  early  date  (Acts  xv.  23,  41 ;  cf.  GaL  L  21 ;  Acts 
ix.  30,  id.  25),  we  must  assume  that  they  are  not  here 
overlooked ;  but  being  more  closely  allied  to  the  group  of 
Churches  centring  in  Syrian  Antioch,  are  intentionaUy 
excluded  from  the  group  of  Churches  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Taurus,  aU  of  which  had  a  similar  origin. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  letter  has  to  do  with 
the  Christian  Churches  in  the  provinces  mentioned,  and 
not  with  individual  Christians  of  a  particular  sort  resident 
there,  in  addition  to  whom  there  may  have  been  other 
Christians  or  Christian  Churches  in  the  same  region.     This 
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is  conclusively  proved  by  the  parting  benediction  in  v. 
14 ;  for  here  the  readers  are  spoken  of  as  all  the  Christians 
—naturally  all  the  Christians  in  the  provinces  mentioned 
in  L  1.  Cared  for  by  their  own  presbyters,  they  are  the 
flocks  of  Christ,  the  Chief  Shepherd  (v.  1-4),  in  Asia 
Minor.  They  are  spoken  of  only  in  contrast  either  to 
their  heathen  neighbours  (ii.  12,  15,  iii  1.  13-17,  iv. 
3£,  12  £),  the  whole  Church  upon  earth  (v.^,  or  a  single  /  f 
local  Church  outside  of  Asia  Minor  (v.  13). 

This  decides  at  once  the  question  regarding  the  previous 
history  of  the  readers  and  their  national  and  ecclesiastical 
character ;  for,  from  Acts  (xiiL  14-xiv.  25,  xvi  1-10,  xviii. 
19-xz.  38)  and  from  Galatians,  Colossians,  Ephesians,  and 
Philemon,   we  know  through  whose  efforts  mainly  the 
Choiches  in  the  provinces  of  Galatia  and  Asia  were  founded 
(1  Cor.  xvi  1,  19),  and  what  their  character  was  from  the 
beginning.     According  to  the  testimony  of  his  own  letters 
and  of  Acts,  Paul  was  the  missionary  who,  in  the  sense  of 
fiom.  XV.  20,  1  Cor.  iii.  10,  2  Cor.  x.  15,  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  Christianity  in  all  this  region.     In  the  cities  to 
wHdi  he  did  not  bring  the  gospel  himself,  it  was  preached 
by  the  friends  and  helpers  who  followed  up  his  personal 
labours  and  acted  as  his  representatives;  and  although 
these  Churches  were  only  thus  indirectly  founded  by  him- 
self, Paul  reckoned  them  among  the  Churches  conmiitted 
to  his  special  care.     This  view  is  presupposed  in  his  letters 
to  the  Churches  in  the  province  of  Asia  which  remained 
personally  unacquainted  with  him  (Ephesians,  Colossians, 
also  Philemon,  c£  vol.  i  p.  449,  n.  3,  460),  and  in  such 
expressions  as  are  found  in  Bom.  xv.  16-23,  xvi.  4,  16 ; 
2  Cor.  xi  28 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  17  (cf.  above,  p.  11).     The  sup- 
position that  Paul  found  in  Ephesus  or  Iconium  Christian 
Churches  already  organised  or  even  individual  Christians, 
or  that  Epaphras  discovered  such  in  Colossae  or  in  Laodicea, 
is  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  all  existing  sources  of  in- 
fonuLtion.     As  regards  the  province  of  Asia  and  its  capital 
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city,  Ephesus,  this  is  contradicted  by  the  testimony  of 
Acts  xviii.  19,  xiz.  8,  and  also  xix.  1-7.  It  was  just 
because  there  was  no  Christian  Church  in  Ephesus  before 
Paul's  arrival,  not  even  of  the  most  elementary  kind,  that 
it  was  possible  there,  as  in  Alexandria  (Acts  xviii  24£), 
for  single  confessors  of  Jesus  to  remain  without  Christian 
baptism  and  without  any  relation  to  the  development  of 
the  Church  (vol.  i.  p.  262). 

It  is  just  as  certain  also  that  the  Churches  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  and  Galatia  founded  by  Paul  and  his  helpers 
were  all  Gentile  Christian  in  character,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  were  always  organised  in  connection 
with  synagogues  abeady  existing,  and  in  spite  of  the  re- 
ception into  their  membership  of  numerous  Jews.     This  is 
almost  as  strongly  expressed  in  Acts  (Acts  xv.  3,  12,  19, 
xxL  19),  which  records  facts  that  might  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Churches  were  partly  Jewish,  partly  Gentile 
Christian  in  character,  as  by  Paul  himself  (GaL  iv.  8; 
Eph.  ii  11-iiL  18).     On  the  other  hand,  Paul  does  not 
deny  that  there  were  native  Jews  in  the  membership  of 
these  Gentile  Christian  Churches  (vol.  i.  p.  192,  n.  6). 
Regarding  the  founding  of  the  Churches  in  Cappadocia, 
Pontus,  and  Bithynia,  regions  which  Paul  did  not  visit 
personally,  we  have  no  information.     But  it  is  probable 
that  in  these  provinces,  which,  viewed  fix)m  the  direction 
of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  were  only  the  Hinterland  of 
the  provinces  of  Galatia  and  Asia,  the  gospel  was  preached 
somewhat  later,  but  under  practically  the  same  condi- 
tions, except  that  the  proportion  of  Jews  in  the  population 
was  less,  and  consequently  there  were  fewer  of  them  in 
the  membership  of  the  Churches  organised  there  than  in 
Galatia  and  Asia. 

In  view  of  the  clear  facts  in  the  case,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  proofs  of  the  lack  of  historical  insight  in 
the  handling  of  the  N.T.  writings,  that  from  the  time 
of  Origen  on  the  view  could  gain  ground  in  the  Greek 
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Church  that  1  Peter  was  directed  to  the  Jewish  Christians 
scattered  in  the  provinces  named  (n.  2).     It  is  even  more 
strange  that  this  view  should  find  stubborn  defenders  to- 
day, though  modified  to  the  extent  of  holding  that  the 
letter  was  addressed  by  Peter  to  Jewish  Christian  Churches 
existing  in  Asia  Minor  before  Paul  began  his  missionary 
labours  in  that  region  (n.  3).    Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth  than  to  claim  that  the.  only  argument  against 
the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  such  Jewish  Christian 
Churches  in  Asia  Minor  before  Paul's  labours  began  is  the 
iilence  of  Acts.     As  already  indicated,  we  have  to  do  here 
vrith  the  very  explicit  testimony  both  of  Acts  and  of  Paul's 
letters.     If  Jewish  Christian  Churches  existed  in  Galatia 
and  Asia,  especially  in  the  larger  cities  where  there  were 
numerous    Jews,   e.g.    Pisidian    Antioch    and    Iconium, 
Ephesus  and  the  cities  on  the  Lycus,  before  the  gospel 
was  preached  in  these  places  by  Paul,  Barnabas,  Epaphras, 
and  other  co-labourers  of  theirs  unknown  to  us,  then  the 
whole  representation  in  Acts  is  not  only  incomplete,  but 
positively  fisJse.     In  all  these  districts  Paul  finds  only 
Jews  and  Gentiles  who  had  never  heard  the  gospel  until 
they  heard  it  &om  him,  and  who  were  constrained  by  his 
preaching  to  take  a  stand  with  reference  to  it.     Even  if 
the  agreement  in  Gal.  ii.  6-10  be  still  falsely  interpreted 
to  mean  that  Paul  was  compelled  to  give  up  all  missionary 
work  among  persons  of  Jewish  birth  (cf.  per  contra^  vol. 
i  p.  265  f.),  it  is  nevertheless  impossible  to  explain  the  fact 
that  repeatedly  Paul  begins  his  preaching  in  the  syna- 
g(^e, — indeed,  in  Ephesus  he  confined  his  work  to  the 
syni^ogue  for  the  whole  of  three  months  (Acts  xix.  8), — 
Mid,  on  the  other  hand,  fails  even  to  greet  the  Jewish 
(^'hristian  Churches  in  the  same  places,  and  makes  no  use 
of  the  foundation  which  in  them  was  already  laid.     And 
who  were  the  missionaries  who  established  Churches  all 
tiie  way  to  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  before  the  Christians 
^  Antioch  gained  courage  to  sepd  Paul  and  Barnabas  out 
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into  the  world  ?  (Acts  xiii.  2).     If,  in  view  of  1  Pet  i.   1 2, 
it  be  suggested  that  this  was  done  by  persons  firom  Cappa- 
docia,  Pontus,  Asia,  Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia  (Acts  ii  9  f. }, 
who  heard  the  preaching  at  Pentecost,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  hearers  were  not  pilgrims  to  the  feast, 
who,  after  the  feast,  returned  to  the  lands  of  their  birtli, 
but  Jews  from  abroad  residing  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  il  5,  vL  9^ 
vol.  i.  61),  who  became  members  of  the  Church  in  Jeru- 
salem.    It  is  true  that  after  the  death  of  Stephen  many  of 
these  Christians  did  attempt  successfully  to  spread  theix 
faith  outside  of  Palestine  (Acts  xL  19  f.).    The  gospel,  how- 
ever, was  not  carried  beyond  Antioch  and  Cyprus  by  their 
efforts,  but,  according  to  all  existing  accounts,  by  Paul  and 
Barnabas.     Moreover,  what  is  to  be  done  with  Paul's  own 
testimony  ?     It  was  "  the  Churches  of  Galatia"  (Gal.  L  2  ; 
1  Cor.  xvi.  1),  not  individual  Christians  in  Galatia,  who 
received  the  gospel  from  Paul,  working  sometimes  in  con- 
junction with  Barnabas,  sometimes  with  Silvanus  (GaL 
i.  8,  iv.  13 ;  vol.  i.  p.  179),  in  quite  the  same  way  that  the 
Church  in   Corinth  received  the  gospel  (Gal.  i  9;   c£ 
1  Cor.  XV.  1-3).      Under  the  figure  of  the  mother  (Gal. 
iv.   19)   is   expressed,   if  possible,   even  more   strongly 
than  by  the   figure  of  the   father  (1  Cor.  iv.  15),  the 
fact  that  all  the  Churches  in  'this  province  owed  their 
origin  to  PauL     Where,  then,  are  the  Jewish  Christian 
Churches,  governed  by  their  own  presbyters  (1  Pet  v. 
1-4),  which  are  supposed  to  have  existed  in   the  pro- 
vince before  Pauls  coming?      Similarly  in  Colossas  and 
Laodicea,  Epaphras  brought  the  gospel  not  to  individual 
Christians  of   a    particular   class   or  race,   but    to  the 
Churches  (Col.  L  1,  7,  iv.  13,  16).     Furthermore,  when 
Paul  mentions  Ep^enetus  (Rom.   xvi.    5),  he  speaks  of 
him  not  as  a  first-fruit  of  his  personal  labours  in  Asia, 
but  as  the  first  convert  of  this  province ;  and  from  the 
connection  in  which  he  is  spoken  of,  he  must  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  gospel  in  the  house  of  Aquila,  who 
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came  to  EpliesiiB  for  the  first  time  along  with  Paul  (vol 
L417,  n.  21). 

The  terms  that  are  here  used  to  characterise  the  Chris- 
tian readers  and  Churches  have  been  misunderstood  from 
very  early  times,  because  of  their  relation  to  Israel  and  to 
Jewish  conditions.     This  association  is  true  of  'n-apeiriSrifioi 
(L  1 )  and  vaponco^,  which  is  joined  with  it  (ii  11;  irapoiKla^ 
L  17),  only  to  the  extent  that  the  combination  occurs    ^/J^ 
twice  in  the  iS2'(n.  4).     In  themselves  the  words  are    a  -^ 
quite  secular  in   character,  as  is  abundantly  evidenced  ,    ^( 
by  their  use  in  literature  and  inscriptions.      The  first  "^ 
expression  means  the  stranger  who  comes  from  a  foreign 
land,  and  remains  only  temporarily  in  a  given  place  of 
readence.     In  distinction  from  iirtBtffjLehf  (Acts  ii  10),  it 
emphasises  more  definitely  the  merely  temporary  character 
of  the  residence.     UdpoiKo^^  on  the  other  hand,  which  is 
practically  synonymous  with  fUrouco^^  more  conmionly  used 
by  the  older  writers,  means  the  resident,  that  is  to  say, 
the  stranger,  who,  as  distinguished  from  the  citizen,  lives 
by  the  tolerance  and  under  the  protection  of  the  State.  r) 

It  may  also  mean  the  tenant^  as  distinguished  from  the 
property  holder  and  his  family.     With  these  words  is 
joined   as  practically    synonymous    f^w>9  (Eph.   ii.    19 ; 
Heb.  xi  13).      J.  D.  Michaelis  {Einl  1445  ff.)  thought 
that  the  words  were  used  to  describe  persons  who  before 
their  conversion  were  Jewish  proselytes.      That  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  that  no  comparison  is  implied  between 
the  readers  and  such  proselytes  as  regards  their  relation 
to  Christianity,  is  evident  from  the  simple  fact  that  in 
the  two  passages  in  the  LXX  (Gen.  xxiii.  4 ;  Ps.  xxxix.  13, 
n.  4)  where  nrapenlZrifio^  occurs — in  both  instances  joined 
with  vdpouun^  as  in  1  Pet.  ii.  1 1 — the  reference  is  not  to 
strangers  living  in  Israel,  but  to  the  patriarchs  living  in 
strange   countries,   without  fixed    abode    or  permanent 
possessions,  and  to  pious  Israelites  whose  whole  life  was 
oonoeived  after  the  pattern  of  the  life  of  their  ancestors. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  even  in  the  O.T.  these  two  STnonymaus 
ideas  are  used  to  denote,  on  the  one  hand,  the  relation  of 
the  pious  to  Grod,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  relation 
to  earthly  rights,  possessions,  and  abode.      In  conscious 
imitation  of  this  O.T.  usage,  as  evidenced  by  Heb.  xL  13— 
16,  xiii.  14,  there  grew  up  the  view,  already  discussed  (voL 
i  p.  81  f.),  which  comes  to  light  in  all  the  N.T.  writings, 
that  Christians,  being  citizens  of  a  heavenly  commonwealth, 
are  strangers,  residing  only  temporarily  in  this  world,  or 
residents  without  rights  of  citizenship,  remaining  here 
only  by  the  sufferance  of  the  possessors  and  rulers  of  this 
world.     While  the  Jews  of  the  diaspora  made  every  effort 
either  to  become  citizens  with   full    rights  in   Gentile 
communities,  or  to  secure  legal  recognition  as  a  separate 
community  (n.  4),  Christians,  even  when  they  possessed 
landed  property  and  rights  of  citizenship,  regaxded  them- 
selves, nevertheless,  as  irdpoixoi  koI  wapen-lSfffjMt^  thereby 
bearing  witness  that  they  possessed  and  sought  a  &ther- 
land  not  to  be  found  upon  this  earth  (Heb.  xi  14-16). 
That  these  words  are  used  in  quite  the  same  sense  in 
1  Peter  is  shown  by  ii.  11,  where  these  particular  char- 
acteristics of  the  readers  are  mentioned  as  a  motive  for 
a  distinctive  Christian   manner  of  life,  as  distinguished 
from  that  led  by  the  heathen.     It  is  even  more  clearly 
demonstrated    by   i.    17,   where    manifestly    the    whole 
earthly  life  of  Christians  is  described  as  the  time  of  their 
rrapoLKia  (cf.  iv.  2;  Grcn.  zlviL  9).     This  also  proves  that 
the  expressions  are  not  at  all  meant  to  imply  that  the 
readers  are  persons  Uving  far  from  their  earthly  home, 
e.g.  Jews  dwelling  outside  of  Palestine ;  for  then  it  would 
follow  that  they  needed  only  to  return  to  Palestine,  in 
order  to  be  exempt  from  all  the  moral  obligations  spoken 
of  in  i  17,  ii.  11.     Furthermore,  in  i  If.,  the  language 
shows  that  the  headers  are  strangers  and  sojourners  in 
the  world,  not  by  reason  of  the  external  circumstances  of 
their  life,  but  because  they  have  been  chosen  by  Grod,  ie. 
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in  acooidance  with  His  own  original  provision,  and  through 
conversion  and  baptism  (i.  1  £ ).  These  words  describe 
readers  simply  as  Christians,  and  the  names  of  the 
provinces  that  follow  in  the  genitive  might  have  been 
added  directly,  jnst  as  it  is  possible  to  say  al  itcKXr^a-Uu  rry: 

lovSaia^  (GaL  i  22),  in  the  sense  of  al  oia-at  iv  if  ^lovhalq 

(1  Thesa  iL  14).     This  connection  is  not  interfered  with 

by  the  intervening  Suunropa<;,  which  is  used  without  the 

aitide,  and  so  cannot  possibly  further  describe  the  readers 

as  those  elect  strangers,  i.e.  Christians,  who  belong  to  the 

Jewish  diaspora  of  Pontus,  Galatia,  etc.  (n.  5).     Rather 

does  it  serve  to  emphasise  the  thought  expressed   by 

TopetrlSfffioi  by  adding  the  thought  of  Jas.  i.  1,  that  as 

Christians    the   readers  live    scattered   abroad    like  the 

Israehtes  after  they  were  driven  from  the  Holy  Land. 

As  indicated  above  (vol.  i.  93, 100,  n.  12),  this  idea  grew  up 

originally  out  of  very  concrete  conditions ;  and  so  here  Peter 

probably  has  in  mind  the  actual  conditions  of  his  readers. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  in  itself  to  conceive  of  all  the 

Christians   as  dwelling  together  in   one  place  like   the 

Mormons  on  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  instead  of  scattered 

abroad  in  little  groups  over  the  wide  world  like  oases  in 

the  desert  or  islands  in  the  sea  (Theoph.  ad  Autol.  ii.  14). 

But  at  the  beginning  of  a  letter  intended  for  a  large 

number  of  Churches  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Asia 

Minor  it  was  very  natural  to  recall  their  actual  condition, 

and  this    thought    is    very   properly    followed    by  the 

eiiuineration  of  all  the  provinces  where  these  Churches 

^ere.    But  notwithstanding  this  fact,  Biaairopa<;^  like  the 

preceding  trapewiSfffio^y  is   used  to   describe  the  religious 

condition  of  the  readers.      For  it  will  be  observed,  the 

thing  contrasted  with  their  present  scattered  condition 

is  not  the  return  of  them  all  to  an  earthly  home,  but  their 

gathering  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ  (Matt.  xxiv.  31 ; 

Kdckjfce   X.),   when  the    Chief    Shepherd    shall    appear 

(1  Pet  V.  4).     Still,  the  fact  that  up  to  this  time  these 
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small  Churches  had  always  existed  scattered  abroad  over 
the  wide  world,  outnumbered  a  hundred  or  even  a 
thousand  times  by  the  heathen  who  surrounded  them, 
must  have  intensified  the  feeling  that  as  Christians  they 
were  only  strangers  and  sojourners  in  the  world,  as  it 
would  also  tend  to  make  them  constantly  mindful  of  the 
inheritance  laid  up  for  them  in  heaven  (L  4). 

In  this  manner  the  greeting  opens  the  way  for  the 
main  thoughts  of  the  Epistle.  But  it  contains  nothing 
which  can  obscure  the  fact,  firmly  established  by  historical 
evidence,  that  the  letter  was  directed  to  the  Gtentile 
Christian  Churches  in  Asia  Minor  founded  by  Paul  and 
his  helpers.  This  is  confirmed  in  the  further  course  of  the 
letter  itself,  particularly  by  the  manner  in  which  character- 
istics of  Israel  are  applied  to  the  readers.  Thus  in  ii.  5, 9,  in 
accordance  with  Ex.  xix.  5  £,  Isa.  xliii.  20,  they  are  called  a 
royal  priesthood,  a  chosen  race,  a  holy  people,  Grod's  peculiar 
people.  In  ii.  10,  by  a  free  application  of  the  words  with 
which  Hosea  (ii.  1-3,  25)  prophesies  the  restoration  of 
Israel  to  the  rank  of  God's  people,  it  is  said  of  the 
readers  that  they  who  once  were  no  people  have  become 
a  people  of  God,  that  they  who  once  were  not  the  objects 
of  the  divine  mercy  have  now  experienced  this  mercy 
(iL  5-10).  Nor  is  the  fact  concealed  that  they  have 
obtained  all  this  mercy  and  dignity  because  by  fedth  they 
have  followed  the  call  of  the  gospel  by  which  they  have 
been  summoned  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous  light 
(ii  9,  cf.  i.  12,  15,  22-25,  iL  2,  7).  In  contrast  to  them 
stand  not  the  unbelieving  majority  of  the  Jewish  people, 
but  all  who  have  heard  the  gospel  and  not  accepted  it. 
They  are  not  called  the  true  people  of  God,  or  the  spiritual 
Israel,  in  contrast  to  the  Jewish  people  who  have  become 
unworthy  of  this  name.  On  the  contrary,  the  definite 
article  is  consistently  avoided  (cf.  the  opposite  usage  in 
Jas.  i.  1 ;  GaL  vi  16  ;  Phil.  iiL  3),  i.e.  without  the  implica- 
tion of  any  such  contrast  these  exalted  titles  are  applied 
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to  them  in  just  the  same  way  in  which  James,  Paul,  and 
John  speak  of  the  rise  of  a  people  of  God  from  among  the 
Gentiles  in  Acts  xv.  14 ;  Gal.  iii  7,  29,  iv.  28 ;  EpL  ii. 
11-22 ;  Rev.  v.  9  £  They  are  not  sons  of  Abraham  and 
daughters  of  Sarah  (which  simply  expresses  the  same 
thought  with  reference  to  women)  by  reason  of  birth, 
but  have  become  such  through  their  conversion  and  the 
character  of  their  subsequent  life  (iiL  6).  That  the  readers 
are  Gentiles,  is  proved  most  decisively  by  the  way  in  which 
the  words  of  Hosea,  referred  to  above,  are  used.  Paul, 
who  understood  the  words  as  a  prophecy  of  the  ultimate 
pardon  of  Israel,  to  be  fulfilled  at  the  last  day  (Rohl  ix. 
25,  xL  26-31), — frequently  overlooked  by  the  interpreters 
without  any  apparent  necessity, — quotes  the  substance  of 
the  passage  accurately.  Peter,  who  only  uses  the  language 
of  the  prophet  to  clothe  his  own  thoughts,  modifies  the 
passage  essentially  to  suit  his  purpose,  using,  in  order  to 
deacribe  the  readers  before  their  conversion,  the  words       9 

ot  wre  ov  Xaoj^mstead  of  ov  TsM^  rod  0€ov\Ho8,  ii.  1,  25  ; 

d  L  9,  ov  \ai^  ggyV     Unlike  the  degenerate  Israel,  they 
were  not  deprived  of  the  rank  of  the  people  of  God  after 
having  once  had  it,  but  before  their  conversion  were  not 
yet  a  people  at  all.      It  was   not  until  after  they  had 
received  the  gospel  that  the  readers,  who  belonged  to  the 
most  diverse  races,  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  Phrygians,  Celts, 
Scythians,  became  united  into  one  people,  in  fact  into  a  holy 
people  of  God  (Col.  iii  11 ;  Acts  xiv.  11,  xvii.  26).    Having 
become  such  in  consequence  of  the  divine  call,  the  obliga- 
tions devolving  upon  the  people  of  Grod  in  the  O.T.  passed 
over  to  them  (L  1 5  f ).     But  the  contrast  to  the  holy  life, 
whidi  they  must  now  lead  as  Christians,  is  their  former 
He  in  heathen  immorality.    This  is  indicated  most  clearly 
^  iv.  2-4,  where  participation  in  immoral  idol  worship 
is  mentioned  last  in  the  list  of  the  vices  to  which  they 
^eie  addicted  before  their  conversion.     Moreover,  there 
Me  unequivocal  references  to  this  same  practice  in  i.  14, 18. 
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While  it  is  true  that  hostility  to  Christ  (Acts  iiL  1 7  ;  1  Tim. 
i.  13)  and  the  legalistic  bias  of  the  Jews,  which  made  them 
so  unfriendly  to  the  gospel  (Rom.  x.  3),  may  be  described 
as  accompanied  by  ayvoia^  it  will  be  observed  that  neither 
of  these  attitudes  is  referred  to  in  i.  14,  but  rather  the 
sinful  lusts  in  which  the  readers  lived  in  the  time  of  their 
ignorance  (cf.  ii.  11,  24,  iv.  1-4).     This  can  mean  only 
that  ignorance  of  God  and  His  will  which  characterised 
the  Gentile  in  distinction  fix>m  the  Jew  (1  Thess.  iv.  5; 
2  Thess.  i.  8  ;  Gal.  iv.  9  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  4 ;  1  Pet.  ii  15  ;  Acts 
xviL  23,  30).     Judged  by  the  Christian  standard,  there 
were  evil  traditions  even  among  the  Jews  (Matt.  xv.  2, 
xvi.  6),  with  which  it  was  necessary  for  Jews  to  break  in 
order  to  become  Christians  (Gal.  L  13  £  ;  Phil.  iii.  7  ff.). 
But,  in  contrast  to  these,  no  Christian  in  ancient  times  was 
so  foolish  as  to  call  the  sinful  life  of  heathenism  (iv.  3),  even 
when  led  by  Jews,  a  vain  manner  of  Ufe  handed  down  firom 
their  fathers  (i.  18,  more  explicitly  described  in  Eph.  iv. 
17  £).     The  use  of  such  an  expression  cannot  be  justified 
by  assuming  that  a  contemptuous  judgment  of  the  Jewish 
cultus  and  the  Pharisaic  manner  of  life  is  here  expressed ; 
for  of  such  a  judgment  there  is  not  the  slightest  suggestion 
throughout  the  entire  letter.     In  contrast  to  the  holy  life 
which  they  are  now  required  to  live,  stand  rather  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh  (i  14,  ii.  11).     Furthermore,  the  clear  oom- 
parison  of  the  redemption  of  the  readers  with  that  of 
Israel  from  Egypt,  implying  as  it  does  a  comparison  of 
their  former  walk  with  the  life  of  Israel  while  they  were 
in  heathen  bondage,  indicates  that  they  have  come  from 
heathenism  and  not  out  of  a  life  under  the  Mosaic  law. 
Only  by  exegesis  of  the  worst  sort  can  it  be  made  to 
appear  from  ii.   25  that  such  language  could  be  used 
exclusively  of  Jews  who  had  always  been  members  of  the 
household  of  God  (n.  6).     To  the  unbiassed  judgment  all 
the  passages  in  the  letter  bearing  upon  the  question  as  to 
the  character  of  the  readers  only  confirm  what  is  certainly 
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known  £roTii  history  concerning  the  origin  and  character 
of  the  Christian  Chnrches  in  Asia  Minor.  From  this 
pomt  of  view  alone  is  the  expressed  purpose  of  the  letter 
intelligible. 

It  is  Peter's  intention  to  encourage  his  readers,  and  to 

confirm  them  by  bearing  witness  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 

true  grace  of  God  into  which  they  have  been  brought  by  their 

oonversioB,  and  in  which  they  have  since  stood  (v.  12). 

The  oppressed  condition  in  which  they  were  at  the  time  is, 

of  oourse,  an  additional  reason  why  he  writes  to  them.   But 

nothing  is  anywhere  said  which  would  imply  that  the 

readers  were  in  danger  even  under  the  stress  of  persecution 

of  doubting  the  truth  of  their  faith.     Apart  from  this,  the 

significant  thing  for  them  is  the  fact  that  it  is  Peter  who 

bears  witness  to  the  genuineness  of  their  state  of  grace. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  trustworthy  tradition  and  not  the 

slightest  hint  in  the  letter  itself  that  Peter  had  had  direct 

personal  relations  with  these  Christians,  had  ever  been 

among  them,  or  was  personally  known  to  individuals  among 

them  (n.  7),  it  could  have  been  only  his  ecclesiastical 

position,  known  throughout  the  entire  Christian  world, 

and  the  character  of  the  Churches  in  Asia  Minor,  equally 

weU  known,  that  gives  his  letter  the  Bignificance  wMch  he 

indieates  at  the  close.    To  them  as  Gentile  Christians  it  is 

an  encouragement,  and  tends  to  strengthen  their  faith,  that 

the  foremost  amongst  the  apostles,  the  most  distinguished 

apostle  of  the  circumcision  (Glal.  iL  7),  bears  such  testimony 

to  their  Christian  character.    It  is  with  this  in  view  that  he 

praises  the  word  of  the  gospel  which  was  preached  to  them, 

describing  it  as  the  means  of  a  second  birth,  and  as  the 

living  word  of  God,  having  the  promise  of  eternal  con- 

tiniiaBce  (L  23-25).     This  explains  also  why  he  declares 

that  the  missionaries  who  brought  this  word  to  them 

preached  the  gospel  in  the  spirit  sent  from  heaven  (i.  12), 

«nd  finally  his  assurance  that  even  the  O.T.  prophets, 

<3r  lather  the  spirit  of  Christ  dwelling  in  them,  which, 

YOU  U.  10 
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reaching  out  beyond  the  clear  knowledge  of  the  prophets 
themselves,  made  predictions  concerning  the  grace  that  was 
to  reach  even  to  the  readers, — a  preliminary  revelation, 
the  recording  of  which  by  the  prophets  was  not  so  mach 
for  their  own  benefit  as  for  that  of  the  readers  (i  10-12). 

If  in  this  passage  Peter  had  in  mind  only  the  contrast 
between  the  ancient  prophets  and  Christians  of  the  present 
(cf  Matt.  xiiL  17 ;  Heb.  i.  1,  xi.  40),  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  why  he  continued  to  address  the  readers, 
distinguishing  them  from  himself  instead  of  identifying 
them  with  himself  and  with  all  Christians  by  the  use  of 
"  we "  and  "  us."     The  contrast  here  cannot  be,  as  in  L 
3-4a  and  46-9,  that  between  the  apostle  and  other  eye- 
witnesses of  the  gospel  history  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Christians  converted  later  through  the   gospel   on   the 
other  (see  below) ;  since  in  the  prophets  there  is  no  hint 
of  any  kind  concerning  this  temporal  distinction  within 
the  Church.     On  the  contrary,  Peter  has  in  mind  words 
like  Isa.  ii.  1-4,  xlii.  1-12  (Matt  xii  18-21),  Isa,  xlix.  6 
(Acts  xui.  47),  and  here  expresses  thoughts  concerning 
the  relation  of  O.T.  prophecy  to  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  among  the  Gentiles  such  as  are  found  in  Rom.  L  2, 
XV.  4-13,  xvi.  26 ;  Eph.  iii.  5-12. 

In  introducing  himself,  the  author  uses  the  name  given 
him  by  Jesus,  and  the  official  title  received  from  Him  (L  1). 
He  does  not,  however,  use  the  original  Aramaic  form  of 
the  name,  Kepha,  but  the  Greek  translation  which  was 
current  among  GentUe  Christians  (n.  8).  He  does  not  say 
much  about  himself,  but  what  he  does  say  is  significant 
When  in  V.  1,  in  addressing  the  irpea/Sih-epoi^  and  pointing 
out  his  own  relation  to  them,  he  calls  himself  avfiwpea- 
0vT€po^,  this  cannot  mean  that  he  like  them  is  an  old 
man ;  for  although  the  contrast  between  'n-peafivrepoi  and 
vedrepoi  (v.  1,  5)  does  suggest  difference  of  age,  the 
character  of  the  exhortations  addressed  to  both  show 
that  the  Trpecr/Surepot  are  here  viewed  in  their  capacity 
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as  heads  of  the  Churches,   to  whom   obedience   is  due, 

and  who  have  the  power  to  demand  and  to  compel  the 

same  authoritatively,  and  for  their  own  ends  (cf.  Tit.  i.  7  ; 

1  'fim.  iii  3,  8),  but  who,  if  they  are  true  shepherds,  ought 

not  so  to  do.     In  this  calling  Peter  is  their  companion, 

only  with  the  self-evident  distinction  that  their  exercise 

of  the  same  is  limited  to  the  local  Church,  while  that  of 

Peter,  being  an  apostle  (L    1),  extends  over  the  entire 

Church  (v.   9).      Attention  is  called  to  this  distinctive 

position  by  the  statement  which  the  author  here  makes, 

that  he  was  a  witness,  i.e.  an  eye-witness,  of  the  sufferings 

of  Christ  (n,  9).     Here  are  only  two  strokes  of  the  pen  ; 

but  by  the  one  we  have  sharply  outlined  the  figure  of  the 

disciple,  who,  with  a  few  others,  had  been  an  eye-witness 

of  the  struggle  in  Gethsemane,  and  had  seen  Jesus  bound 

and  taken  from  one  judge  to  another  (Mark  xiv.  33,  37, 

47,  54;  Luke  xxiL  61;  John  xviii.  10-27);  the  other 

pictures  the  apostle,  to  whom  especially  Jesus  had  given 

the  command  to  feed  his  sheep  (John  xxi.  15-17)  and 

strengthen  his  brethren  (Luke  xxii.  32).     Furthermore,  no 

one  but  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  recorded  in  the 

gospel  history  (Luke  i.  2)  could  well  describe  the  attitude 

and  relation  to  Christ  of  persons  in  Asia  Minor,  converted 

after  Jesus'  death,  not  only  as  that  of  faith  without  sight, 

but  also  as  that  of  love  for  one  whom  they  had  never  seen 

(18).    In  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  of  whose  language  we  are 

so  often  reminded  by  1  Peter,  we  seek  in  vain  for  similar 

expressions,  even  where  it  would  havcf  been  most  natural 

&r  one  wko  could  speak  in  this  way  to  have  done  so  {e.g. 

GaL  iii  1 ;  Eph.  i  13).     This  note  is  struck  by  only  one 

other  of  the  original  apostles  (John  i  14,  xix.  35,  xx.  29  ; 

1  John  L  1-4,  iv.  14).     Finally,  no  one  could  speak  of  the 

^urrection  of  the  Lord  as  the  means  of  his  regeneration 

(i-  3),  except  one  who  through  the  conviction  of  Jesus' 

Insurrection  had  been  roused  from  the  doubt  into  which 

^^  had  been  cast  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  to  a  new  life  of 
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hope  and  faith.  Peter  does  not  speak  in  this  way  con- 
cerning the  readers,  the  instrument  of  whose  regeneration 
is  rather  the  living  word  of  God  (i.  28),  but  where  he 
specially  speaks  of  himself  and  those  like  himself,  and 
before  he  passes  to  his  address  to  the  readers  (L  46,  n.  10). 

As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  writer  of  the  letter 
had  no  share  in  the  conversion  of  the  readers,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  there  had  been  direct  personal 
relations  between  himself  and  them.     This  impression  is 
strengthened,   especially  by  what  is  said  in  v.   12-14. 
Peter  sends  special  greeting  neither  to  an  individual  nor 
to  a  particular  class  among  the  readers,  which  is  all  the 
more  striking  when   compared  with  the  very  different 
manner  in  which  Paul  writes  to  Churches  not  founded  by 
himself  (Rom.  xvi.  3-16 ;  Col.  iv.  15-17 ;  vol.  L  387^. 
The  only  greetings  which  he  sends  are  those  from  the 
local  Church  where  he  was,  and  from  Mark,  whom  he 
calls  his  son,  to  all  the  readers.     The  latter  is  only  a 
figurative  way  of  saying  that  Mark,  with  whose  family 
Peter  had  long  been  intimate  (Acts  xii.  12),  had  become 
a  believer  through  Peter's  influence  (cf.  1  Tim.  i.  1 ;  2  TinL 
i.  1 ;  Tit.  i.  4  ;  Philem.  10).     In  the  same  way,  the  Church 
in  Babylon  is  not  spoken  of  in  a  prosaic  manner,  but  is 
personified,  and  in  order  to  bring  out  its  spiritual  relation- 
ship to  the  readers,  who  are  the  elect  of  Grod  (i  1),  is 
called  fellow-elect  (2  John  i.  13,  n.  11). 

While  this  greeting  does  not  necessitate  at  all  the 
assumption  of  intimate  relations  between  the  Church  in 
"  Babylon  "  and  the  Churches  in  Asia  Minor  (cf.  Bom.  xvi 
166 ;  Phil.  iv.  22 ;  Gal.  i.  2),  such  relations  are  presup- 
posed by  the  greeting  from  Mark.  Now,  since  Mark  did 
not  accompany  Paul  on  any  of  his  three  missionary  journeys 
through  Asia  Minor, — having  separated  himself  from  the 
apostle  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  first  journey,  and  not 
joining  him  again  for  a  long  time  (Acts  xiii  13,  xv.  38), — 
but  in  the  year  62  or  63  did  intend  to  make  a  journey 
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&»m  Some  to  Asia  Minor  (Col.  iv.  10),  this  letter  could 
not  have  been  written  until  after  Mark  had  carried  out 
this  intention,  and  so  had  come  into  personal  contact  with 
all,  or  some  of  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  or  with  indi- 
vidual members  of  them.    On  the  other  hand,  Silvanus, 
who  accompanied  Paul  on  his  second  missionary  journey, 
had  become  acquainted  with  many  of  the  Churches  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  had  helped  in  the  building  up,  possibly  also  in 
the  founding,  of  many  of  them  (Acts  xv.  40,  xvi.  5  ;  cf.  Gal. 
iv.  13,  voL  L  p.  178  f.).   For  this  reason  Peter  could  describe 
Silvanus,  through  whom  he  addressed  the  readers  in  this 
letter,  as  a  Mthful,  trustworthy  brother,  with  the  evident 
expectation  that  they  would  agree  with  him  (v.  12).     But 
what  does  he  mean  when  he  says — and  the  order  of  the 
woids  indicates  a  certain  emphasis — "  By  Silvanus,  the 
faithful  *  brother,   as   I   account  him,  I  have  written  to 
you  briefly "  ?     So  far  as  the  words  themselves  are  con- 
cerned (n.    12),   the  expression  ypd<f)eiv  Sid  Tti/09  might 
refer  to  the  person  who  delivered  the  letter.      But,  in 
the  first  place,  it  strikes  one  as  strange  to  find  the  bearer 
of  the  letter  specifically  mentioned,  whereas  in  the  other 
N.T.  Epistles  either  the  identity  of  the   bearer  is   not 
disclosed  at  all,  or  is  left  to  be  inferred  from  indirect 
statements  (Rom.  xvi   1 ;   1  Cor.  xvi.   17 ;   2  Cor.  viii. 
16-24;  Eph.   vi.  21;   Col.  iv.  7).      Furthermore,  it  is 
nnpossible  to  explain  why  Silvanus  should  be  mentioned 
with  90  much  emphasis  in  this  passage  as  the  bearer  of 
the  letter,  and  why  the  concurrence  of  the  readers  in  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  him  should  be  expressly  asked.     If 
this  is  the  meaning,  the  remark  is  in  all  respects  without 
point;  for  if  Silvanus  delivered  the   letter  as  it  was 
^<ldMsed,  then  the  readers,  when  the  letter  was  in  their 
Wds,  no  longer  needed  to  be  told  that  Peter  had  believed 
™  possessed  of  the  modest  amount  of  trustworthiness 
^msite  for  this  task  before  he  sent  him.     If,  contrary  to 
*B  expectations,  Silvanus  failed  to  deliver  the  letter,  then 
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the  written  testimony  at  the  end  of  the  letter,  of  the 
writer's  confidence  in  Silvanus,  which  the  latter  was  od 
the  point  of  basely  betraying,  would  be  of  value  neither  t-o 
the  persons  addressed,  who  in  that  case  would  not  receive 
the  letter,  nor  to  Peter  himself.     It  scarcely  needs  to  be 
remarked  that  the  statement  is  even  more  meaningless 
if  Silvanus  is  here  thought  of  as  the  amanuensis  to  whom 
Peter  dictated  his  message ;  since  Peter  could  not  express 
his  deliberate  opinion  as  to  the  trustworthiness  requisite 
for  this   task— and   anything  less  than  trustworthiness 
would  imply   a   degree   of  deceit  on   the  part  of   the 
amanuensis    entirely  incredible — without    implying    his 
suspicion  as  to  the  person  in  question;  and  if  he  had 
any  suspicion  he  could  satisfy  himself  by  reading  the 
letter  through,  while  in  a  matter  of  this  sort  the  readers 
could  not  have  an  opinion  of  any  kind.     The  only  alterna- 
tive that  remains  is  the  most  natural  one,  namely,  that 
Silvanus'  part  in  the  composition  was  so  important  and 
so  large   that  its  performance   required  a  considerable 
degree  of  trustworthiness.      It  is  not  Silvanus'   letter, 
written  merely  at  Peter's  direction ;  for  from  beginning 
to  end  Peter  is  the  one  who  speaks  in  the  letter,  without 
even  formally  mentioning  Silvanus  as  a  joint  author,  as 
Paul  sometimes  does  (1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess.  L  1).    In 
fact,  to  have  done  so  would  have  tended  to  defeat  the 
expressed  purpose  of  the  letter,  namely,  to  be  a  testimonj 
of  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision  to  Gentile  Christians 
(above,  p.  1 45  f. ).     It  purports  to  be  a  letter  of  Peter's ;  and 
such  it  is,  except  that  Peter  left  its  composition  to  Silvanus, 
because  he  regarded  him  as  better  fitted  than  himself, 
indeed  as  better  fitted  than  anyone  else,  to  express  in  an 
intelligible  and  effective  manner  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  Peter  entertained  toward  the  Gentile  Christians  of 
Asia  Mmor.      Just   as  Peter  believed  that  in  the  per- 
formance of  this   duty   Silvanus  would   have  the  best 
interests  of  the  readers  in  view,  and  would  write  with 
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appreciatdoD  of  their  needs,  so  he  hopes  that  the  readers, 
who  have  come  to  know  Silvanus  in  part  through  his 
labours  among  them  as  a  missionary  preacher,  will  believe 
that  he  has  faithfully  reproduced  Peter's  sentiments,  and 
that  he  would  not  have  written  what  he  did  in  Peter's 
name  if  he  had  known  that  this  was  not  Peter's  mind. 
So,  instead  of  making  the  distance  between  himself  and 
the  readers  seem  greater  by  speaking  to  them  through 
another.  Peter  by  this  means  introduces  himself  to  them 
in  the  most  effective  way  possible.     All  that  we  know  of 
Silvanus  from  other  sources,  his  prominent  place  among 
the  officers  and  prophets  of  the  mother  Church,  the  duty 
which  he  performed  in  Antioch  as  their  ambassador  (Acts 
IV.  22-40),   the  favourable  testimony  to  his  character 
which  we  gather  from  Paul's  Epistles  (2  Cor.  i.  19 ;  cf. 
1  and  2  Thess. ),  as  well  as  the  trustworthiness  to  which 
Peter  bears  testimony  here,  tends  to  justify  the  assump- 
tion that  he  would  prove  himself  worthy  of  the  confidence 
placed  in  him  in  the  entrusting  to  him  of  the  composition 
of  this  letter.     We  have  no  a  priori  means  of  determining 
how  comprehensive  the  conferences  between  Peter  and 
Silvanus,  which  necessarily  preceded  the  writing  of  such 
a  letter,  may  have  been. 

1.  (P.  134.)  The  omission  from  1  Pet.  i.  1  of  the  two  small  districts  of 
Ljeia  and  Plamphylia,  of  whose  Church  history  in  early  time  we  know 
pfactieally  nothing  (Acts  xiv.  25),  wiU  scarcely  he  accounted  strange,  especi- 
ally in  view  of  the  fact  that,  prior  to  74  A.D.,  they  were  not  permanently 
organised  into  an' independent  province  (Marquardt,  R,  Staatwerw,*  i.  375  f.). 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  peculiar  that  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  which  had  heen 
united  in  one  province  since  65  ac.  (Marquardt,  351),  are  separated  as  far  as 
posiible  in  this  list.  It  is  possihle  that  this  entire  province  is  designated  hy 
ibe  Dame  ''Bithynia"  (cf.  Tac.  Ann.  i.  74,  xvi.  18),  and  that  Pontus  stands 
f<jr  Pbntus  Polemoniacus,  which  was  a  principality  until  63  a.d.  (Marquardt, 
3^i).  If  1  Pet.  was  written  in  63  (§  39X  account  need  not  yet  necessarily  he 
taken  of  the  union  of  this  land  with  Galatia,  which  is  also  placed  in  the  year 
S3.  In  any  case,  the  order  of  the  names  is  peculiar :  starting  from  the  north 
<:wst  (PontusX  ^®  E9  inland  to  Galatia,  then  eastward  (Cappadocia),  then 
vcrtward  (Asia),  and,  finally,  in  a  northerly  direction  until  we  reach  the  shore 
of  the  Bhick  Sea  again.  Bengel's  remark,  "  Quinque  provincias  nominat 
CO  Qidine,  quo  occurrebant  scribenti  ex  orienti''  (cf.  v.  13),  which  has  been 
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accepted  by  Wetstein  (ii.  698)  and  Niebahr,  following  BonBen.  (AnaL 
i.  134),  does  not  explain  the  order  nor  even  the  name  with  which  the  list 
begins,  since  the  person  in  Babylon  facing  or  jonmejing  toward  Aaia  Minor 
was  nearer  Cappadocia  than  Pontus.    The  differing  order  in  the  free  repro- 
*  duction  of  Origen  (see  n.  2)  has  no  more  significance  than  the  omicBion  of 
^',  Asia  in  K,  of  Bithynia  in  B.        Pontos  is  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  NfT. 
\-  ^      only  in  Acts  ii.  9,  xviii.  2 ;  in  both  cases  as  the  home  of  Jews  (cf.  Philo,  ad 
"  ^    .       CwL  xxzvL).  Jt  is  perhaps  pnt'"'^^*^  that  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who  were  living 
^ .    .  in  Asia  Minor  sometime  after  1  Pet.  was  written  (2  Tim.  iy.  19),  laboured  on 

".    > '  behalf  of  the  gospel  in  their  native  Pontus.     In  these  regions  alao  it   is 

natural  to  seek  the  Pythian  Christians  to  whom  reference  is  mad«  in  Col. 
ilL  11,  who  may  have  come  hither  in  consequence  of  the  commerce  between 
the  northern  and  southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Here,  too,  may  have 
been  found  slaves  who  had  wan4<?]:ed  far  from  their  homes.  In  112,  PJinv 
t  ,;^^  had  to  deal  with  persons  {Ep,  xcvi  ad  Tn^,)  who  daimed  that  they  had  , 
'  I  ^  abandoned  the  Christian  faith  twenty  years  before.    They  may  have  bnan 

Christians  iw  mnny  »ePB  years/  The,  fact  that,  according  .to  th^  .testajnony 
of  Pliny,  Christianity  was  widely  spread  in  this  region,  is  evidence  that  it 
r  C  was  brought  hither  not  very  much  later  than  it  was  preached  in  the  province 

of  Asia.  For  in  the  second  century  we  have  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  episcopates  of  Sinope  (Epiph.  Scar,  xlii.  1)  and  Amastris  (Eua.  JI.  E, 
iv.  23.  6,  V.  23.  2). 

2.  (P.  137.)  Origen,  quoted  by  Eus.  iii.  1.  2,  U^por  dc  <V  TLam^  k.  ToX. 
ic.  6i^.,  KaTTirad.  re  icat  *hsr[/^  KeKJfpfux^voi  roif  (k  tuurwopas  {(d,  iv  duurwop^) 
lovdoiW  lloiK€v.  Thus,  indirectly,  we  have  characterised  the  readers  of  the 
letter,  whose  title  is  here  made  use  of.  More  directly  and  definitely  by  Eus. 
himself,  iii.  4.  2,  rols  i^  'E^potdop  oZiriv  cv  duursrop^  ndvrov — BtBvvlas  ypa^ct. 
Cf.  the  prologue  in  Zacagni  (Afon.  coll.  492),  Cramer  {Cat,  viiL  41)^ 
MatthsDi  (Epist.  cath.  44).  Just  as  Eusebius  (op.  dt.)  implies  a  contrast  be- 
tween Peter's  work  and  the  missionary  labours  of  Paul  among  the  Qentiles, 
so  Didymus  (Migne,  39, 1755 ;  cf.  the  scholion  in  Matthgi,  p.  196)  treats  it 
as  an  extension  of  his  preaching  among  the  Jews  beyond  the  boundary  of 
Palestine.  In  the  West,  at  least  at  a  later  time,  a  more  correct  view  pre- 
vailed, as  is  proved  by  the  title  of  the  letter  {ad  gentes),  which,  in  spite  of 
the  original  text,  the  person  who  translated  Didymus  into  Latin,  a  contem- 
porary of  Cassiodorus  (cf.  Fonch,  iii.  11,  135),  made  the  old  Alexandrian 
employ  in  his  comment  on  1  Pet.  ii.  9  f . 

3.  (P.  137.)  The  view  briefly  described  on  p.  136  f.  has  been  maintained 
mainly  by  B.  Weiss  {Der  petrin.  Leh/rbegriff,  99  ff.)  since  1855,  and  by  many 

,  vVj"   later  writers.    It  is  defended  at  great  length  by  Kilhl  in  the  revision  of 
;^^        Huther's  KoTnmfientar  iiber  die  Briefe  Petri  und  Judae,  6te  Aufl.  1887,  6te  Aufl. 
S  ^  1897. 

4.  (Pp.  139, 140.)  In  Qen.  xxiii.  4  2fm]  -u,  LXX  frapoiKoi  km  vaptv'ibqfijosj  we 
find  Abraham  among  the  children  of  Heth,  and  distinguished  from  the 
''people  of  the  land,"  who  owned  the  ground.  There  is  a  retrospective 
reference  to  this  position  of  the  patriarchs  also  in  Pa.  xxxiz.  13  (zxxviiL  12 ; 
cf.  Gen.  xlvii.  9 ;  1  Chron.  xxix.  15).  Here  belong  also  Lev.  xxv.  23,  where 
the  same  combination  of  words  (but  LXX  reads  frpotrffkurtu  leal  wdpoiKoi)  is 
used  to  designate  the  Israelites  in  their  own  land  in  contrast  to  God,  the 
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ml  potteflBor  of  the  land,  and  the  passages  where  irapoiKO£  =  "^i,  used  of 
Isad  in  Egypt,  or  of  Moses  among  the  Midianites  (Qen.  xv.  13 ;  Ex.  ii.  22, 
zTiiL  3;  Deut.  xxiii  8).    Where  "u  means  the  non-Israelite  resident  in  Israel, 
LIX  seldom  (Deut  xiv.  21)  renders  it  by  irapociEor,  which  more  often  corre- 
sponds to  3|r^  (frequently  with  iiurOcBrroi^  Ex.  xii.  45  ;  Lev.  xxii,  10,  xxv.  6, 
40]^  but  often  by  vpovijKvros  (Ex.  xx.  10 ;  Lev.  xxv.  35,  47),  and  even  by  the 
Aamaic  ytwpas  (Ex.  xii.  19  ;  Isa.  xiv.  1 ;  cf .  Just.  DioU,  cxxii.,  address),  from 
wlkieh  was  derived  the  opprobrious  term  giaur,  used  in  the  Islamic  period. 
U  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  vapoiKot  was  ever  used  in  Christian  or  in  pbst- 
Biblical  Jewish  literature  in  tiie  sense  of  proselyte.    Cf.  further,  vol.  i.  82, 
lad  Idghtfoot  {St.  Clement,  iL  5f.).    The  difference  between  the  Christian 
and  Jewish  points  of  view  is  very  clearly  indicated  by  the  Jewish  inscriptions 
in  HierapoUs  (AUertumer  von  Hierapoliiy  by  Humann,  etc.,  1898,  S.  138,  No. 
ilS,  r^  KOTouii^  T»v  iv  'lepairoktijc^oiKovvrav  'lovdoittv).    Here  they  formed 
a  separate  community  (o  \aog  r&p  'lovdiu»v,  S.  96,  No.  69,  4-6),  with  their 
own  city  hall  and  archives  (No.  69,  7,  No.  212,  6 ;  cf .  S.  174,  No.  342). 
Cf.  also  Jos.  AfU.  xvi.  6,  7.        It  also  deserves  notice  that  the  only  parallel 
in  the  N.T.  Epistles  to  the  designation  of  the  readers,  entirely  without  the 
article,  is  to  be  found  in  2  John  1  (cVXeicr^  Kvpia),    This  is  not  to  be  explained 
bjsBsaming  that  there  were  other  Christians  to  whom  the  same  name  might 
be  applied,  since  in  that  case  it  would  be  sufficient  to  say  rols  oZ<nv  c  v  Ilovr^ 
(cf.  PhiL  L  1),  even  if  rois  §K\tKToU  had  preceded.    The  real  explanation  is 
that  the  onussion  of  the  article  serves  here,  as  in  2  John  1,  to  emphasise 
store  strongly  the  qualities  mentioned,  and  to  make  more  easily  recognisable 
the  figurative  meaning  of  phrases  used  (cf.  Jas.  i.  18,  dvapxriv  nva).    Where 
the  readers  are  called  Christians  in  a  literal  sense,  the  article  is  not  wanting, 

T.14. 

5.  (P.  141.)  It  is  taken  for  granted  as  certain  that  iK\€Kr6s  in  i.  1  is 
ned  in  an  attributive  sense,  as  is  always  the  case  where  the  word  stands  in 
in  attributive  relation  to  another  idea  (1  Pet.  iL  4,  6,  9  ;  1  Tim.  v.  21 ;  Ex. 
xiT.  7,  XXX.  23 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  8) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  waptnidrffioi  is 
vkA  rahetantively,  as  in  ii.  11  and  in  the  LXX,  where  it  is  used  as  a 
tandation  of  a  substantive  (n.  4).  Furthermore,  it  is  assumed  that  ver.  2 
ii  not  dependent  upon  cxXexroiff  alone,  but  upon  the  whole  phrase,  eVX.  .  .  . 
haowopagf  for  otherwise  (tois)  cVX.  would  need  immediately  to  precede  xarh, 
t^mnp.  Consequently  it  is  not  simply  change  of  residence  that  makes 
tlie  readers  wapevidfifioi  dtaairopasy  but  the  Divine  election  and  separation ; 
ud  this  election,  in  turn,  together  with  the  position  of  the  readers  in  the 
vorld  and  their  attitude  toward  God,  corresponding  to  a  Divine  purpose,  is 
dae  to  the  sanctifying  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  has  for  its  purpose  a  constant 
obedience  (cf.  L  14,  22)  and  a  continuously  needful  purification  through  the 
Mood  of  Christ  (cf.  1  John  i.  7).  Since,  besides  the  Christians  here  addressed, 
thexe  vere  very  many  others  to  whom  the  cjcXcjcroi  irap€iribf]iioi  applied  equally 
veil,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  if  the  purpose  here  were  to  distinguish  these 
Chnatians  from  others,  cjcXcicrol  trapfiridrifioi  would  have  to  be  followed  by  rois 
''Tj  dwcnropf,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  without  the  article  (cf. 
Jaa  i  1 ;  ToL  L  p.  79  f.,  n.  6),  or  by  tois  ck  rrjs  diaa-vopas,  if  the  word  be  used 
in  its  eoDcrete  sense  (**  Jews  scattered  among  the  heathen ").  In  this  case 
tlie  connection  of  ver.  2  would  be  rendered  at  least  very  difficult,  since  what 
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IS  said  in  this  vene  has  no  connection  with  the  alleged  membership  of  the 
readers  in  the  Jewish  diaspora,  but  relates  solely  to  their  Christian  character. 
That  the  insertion  of  a  simple  local  name,  such  as  ll6vTau  kt\.^  does  not 
preclude  modification  by  clauses  that  follow,  is  proved  by  1  Cor.  L  2 ; 
1  Thess.  i  1.  Consequently  duuriropas^  like  so  many  similar  genitives  in  the 
N.T.  (Jas.  i  85,  tfnXrja-fiovfjf ;  1  Pet  i.  14,  vvaKorjt ;  Luke  xviii.  6,  rijs  odcjcior), 
is  purely  attributive  sdiccrfrapf^votr,  and  like  cKXcKroir  wap€fridfifUHSf  applic- 
able to  M  Christians. 

6.  (P.  144.)    Kiihl  claims  that  cinirrpci^ro^at,  in  iL  25  (which  would  apply 
also  to  the  intransitive  active,  the  sense  of  which  is  not  essentially  difTerent), 
meaDs  in  this  passage,  according  to  the  predominant  usage  of  the  N.T., 
'*to  turn  one's  self  again  to  that  which  one  has  formerly  been."    This  mean- 
ing does  not  suit  in  those  passages  where  the  word  is  used  of  the  conversion 
of  the  Qentiles  (1  Thess.  i.  9 ;  Acts  zi.  21,  ziv.  15,  zv.  19,  zzvL  18,  20 ;  iTrur- 
rpo<f>ri  T&v  iBv»Vy  Acts  zv.  3),  which  proves  that  this  cannot  possibly  be  the 
meaning  of  a  word  which  is  used  alike  of  the  conversion  of  Jews  (Acts 
iii.  19,  iz.  35 ;  2  Cor.  iii  16)  and  of  the  conversion  of  sinners  generally 
(Jas.  V.  16  f. ;  Mark  iv.  12  ;  Luke  i.  16  f .,  zzii.  32).     Nor  is  this  meaning 
possible  in  passages  like  Matt.  iz.  22  ;  Mark  v.  30,  viii.  33  (cf.  Matt.  xvL  23) ; 
Acts  iz.  40,  zvi.  18  ;  Rev.  L  12 ;  nor  in  Gal.  iv.  9,  where  frakiv  would  then 
be  superfluous.        The  only  passages  remaining  where  vnoaTp44>€iv  (cf .  the 
variant  readings  in  Luke  ii.  20 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  21)  and  avojcd^nrcfv  (Luke  z.  6 
=  Matt.  z.  13)  are  used  in  practically  the  same  sense  are  Mark  ziii.  16; 
Matt  z.  13,  zii.  44 ;  Luke  viii.  55,  zvii.  4 ;  Acts  zv.  36 ;  but  here  there  is  no 
reference  to  conversion.    The  attempt  to  give  the  word  this  meaning  is  not 
any  more  successful  if  ''  bishop  "  be  taken  as  referring  to  God,  not  to  Chri/^t, 
as  is  done  by  Eiihl  and  Weiss,  without  any  good  reason  (cf.  per  contra^  v.  4). 
Then  it  has  also  to  be  assumed  that  God  was  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
the  souls  of  alleged  Jewish  Christians  in  Asia  Minor  before  they  fell  into  s 
heatl\en  manner  of  life  (iv.  2-4),  from  which  manner  of  life  it  is  assumed 
they  have  now  returned  again  to  their  God.     In  proof  of  this  fantastic 
representation  of  the  personal  history  of  all  the  Christians  in  Asia  Minor, 
— quite  as  unknown  to  Peter  as  to  ourselves, — it  is  claimed  that  in  speaking 
of  their  wanderings  (irXavwfifvoc,  not  irXavcb^icva),  Peter  compares  them  to 
sheep,  which  implies  that  they  have  always  belonged  to  the  flock  of  God,  t.e. 
the  people  of  Israel    But  suppose  that  Peter  not  only  compared  them  with 
sheep  who  had  gone  astray,  but  called  them  that  in  so  many  words,  are  we 
to  assume  that  the  sheep  in  Matt  zzv.  32  or  John  z.  16  are  only  Jews?    In 
order  to  escape  these  interpreters,  Peter  ought  to  have  called  his  readers 
swine  or  dogs  (Matt  vii.  16,  zv.  2^.    Possibly  not  even  this  would  have 
sufficed,  since  in  Phil.  iii.  2  Jewish  Christians  are  called  dogs  1 

7.  (P.  145.)  The  sole  source  of  the  tradition  that  Peter  laboured  in 
Pontus  and  other  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  is  1  Pet  i.  1.  This  is  proved  by 
the  language  of  Origen  (above,  p.  152,  n.  2),  who  refers  to  this  work  as  only 
probable.  Cf .  what  Origen  says  with  the  more  definite  but  very  brief  remarks 
in  Epiph.  JETcsr.  zzviL  6 ;  Ephrem,  Expos,  ev.  wnc,  286.  With  regard  to  the 
other  Syrians  who  refer  to  such  work  on  Peter^s  part,  see  8  39,  n.  3.  In  a 
later  recension  of  the  Acts  of  Andrew  (ed.  Bonnet,  1895,  pp.  9,  14,  not 
included  in  the  collected  edition  of  the  Ada  apocr^  ed.  Lipsius  et  Bonnet), 
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tliere  is  to  be  found  a  confirmation  of  an  alleged  journey  of  Peter  and 
Andrew  to  Sinope :  koBc^s  aMs  Uirpof  «v  rij  KoOokixj  airrov  cVtoroXJ  ypdtpti 
iuXjikvOivtu  novrop  cat  raXoriav ;  cf.  Epiph.  M(m.f  ed.  Bressel,  p.  45.  So 
this  story  is  not  even  a  legend,  to  say  nothing  of  a  primitive  legend  (as 
affirmed  by  Lipsius,  Die  apokrypk.  AposUlges,  ih  1.  4),  but  is  simply  the 
fabrication  of  exegesis. 

8.  (P.  146.)     John  is  the  only  one  of  the  evangelists  who  preserves  the 
original  Kij^r  (John  L  42) ;  but  the  fact  that  he  adds  immediately  a  trans- 
Ucion,  and  from  this  point  on  throughout  the  book — indeed,  before  this  point 
— naes  only  nirpos  (i.  40^  shows  that  the  readers  were  as  unfamiliar  with 
K]}<^  as  they  were  with  Mara^s  (for  Xpicrros)  or  paPfii  (for  diddarKoXos) ;  cf . 
I  38,  41.    That  this  was  true  even  more  widely,  is  proved  by  the  entire 
SToidance  of  Ki/^or  in  the  Synoptics  and  in  Acts  even  where  the  names  of 
the  disciples  are  given  (Mark  iii.  16 ;  Luke  vi.  14 ;  especially  peculiar  is  its 
omisBion  in  Matt.  xvi.  16-18,  where  the  Aramaic  Bapwva  is  used).    Paul's 
constant  use  of  Kc^of  in  1  Cor.  (i.  12,  iii.  22,  ix.  5,  xv.  5)  is  explained  by 
the  &ct  that  he  has  in  mind  the  followers  of  Cephas  from  Palestine,  of  whose 
Ungoage  we  learn  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  22 ;  vol.  i.  288  ff.    In  Qalatians  the  tradition 
wnTvrs,  and  is  also  rendered  uncertain  by  the  fact  that  the  versions  give  no 
sore  support  for  the  correct  reading,  inasmuch  as  the  Syriac  versions  use 
Ktpka  everywhere,  and  the  Latin  as  well  as  the  Greek  texts  of  the  West 
almost  without  exception  offer  Petnu.    If,  as  the  present  writer  believes  to 
\>e  the  case,  TUrpos  is  to  be  read  in  Qal.  ii.  7, 8  (but  in  i.  18,  ii.  9, 11, 14  Krf<t>asy 
ZKom,  GaL  68)  the  very  remarkable  change  in  ii.  9  to  the  Aramaic  form  of 
the  name,  after  the  Qreek  form  had  been  used  twice  in  iL  7-8,  is  very  natur- 
ally explained  by  the  fact  that  thereby,  just  as  by  the  use  of  orOXot,  Paul 
desires  to  give  the  form  of  speech  used  by  the  Judaistic  teachers  who  had 
come  to  Galatia  from  Palestine.    He  then  retains  in  iL  11,  14  the  form  of 
the  name  used  by  these  teachers,  since  he  wishes  to  place  in  its  proper  light 
VI  incident  which  had  been  misrepresented  by  them  in  a  hostile  spirit. 
This  motive  also  suits  L  18.    Cf.  in  addition  also  §  41,  n.  9.    The  fact  that  a 
number  of  ancient  writers  discover  in  several  N.T.  passages  a  Cephas  distinct 
&om  Peter  deserves  mention  only  as  a  matter  of  curiosity :  see  Clemens  Al. 
in  Ens.  JET.  E.  i.  12.  2.    (Cephas  is  here  held  to  be  one  of  the  seventy  dis- 
ciples ;  cf.  Fortch,  iii.  68,  and  above,  vol.  i.  267  f.) ;  Apost.  CoThit.  chap.  i.  (Doctr. 
^-L  ApotLj  ed.  Funk,  p.  50) ;  Chron.  patch. ^  ed.  Bonn,  i.  421.    Cf.  Jerome  in 
^^  ii  (ValL  vii.  408). 

9.  (P.  147.)  Modem  usage  ("to  give  testimony,  witness  for  Christy"  and 
similar  expressions)  very  easily  obscures  the  meaning  of  biblical  expressions 
vhieh  sound  the  same.  Christ  Himself  would  not  be  the  faithful  and  true 
vitoess  (Rev.  i.  5,  iii  14)  had  not  His  revelation  in  the  world  of  the  truth  of 
^ntion  been  based  upon  His  own  immediate  knowledge  (John  iii.  11,  32, 
^-  31,  viiL  14,  xviii.  37 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  13).  Seeing  and  testifying  are  insepar- 
able (Rev.  i.  2  ;  John  i  34  ;  1  John  i.  2,  iv.  14).  The  disciples  of  Jesus  could 
^  be  His  witnesses  unless  with  their  own  eyes  they  had  seen  Him  who 
lived  on  earth  and  died  and  rose  again,  and  unless  they  had  perceived  through 
an  their  aensee  His  entire  manifestation  of  Himself  (John  xv.  27,  xxi.  24 ; 
Ach  L  8,  21  f.,  ii.  32,  iu.  16,  v.  32,  x.  39,  41 ;  1  John  i.  1-3  ;  2  Pet.  i  16-18)  ; 
^r  ooold  Paul,  had  he  not  seen  and  heard  Him  at  least  once  (Acts  xxii.  15, 
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xxvi.  16 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  1,  xv.  8, 15 ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  cf.  the  distinction 
made  in  Acts  xiii.  31  £.).    With  i-eference  to  Stephen,  cf.  Acts  xriL  20  i/rith. 
vii.  55.    That  Peter  means  in  this  strict  sense  to  designate  himself  a  witness 
of  the  sufferings,  and  so  of  the  life  of  Jesas,  is  proved  by  the  clause  which 
follows,  o  Kou  TTJs  fAt^ovaijs  dtroKakCfrreo'SM  ^o^rjs  Kotvavos^  which  does  not 
mean  participation  purely  in  thought  or  in  speech,  but  in  fact  and  in  person. 
Although  the  suffering  of  Christians  bom  later  than  the  time  of  Christ  may- 
be called  fellow-suffering  with  Him  (Rom.  viiL  17 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  11  f. ;  2  Cor. 
i.  5),  that  does  not  of  itself  make  anyone  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 
And  even  if  it  did,  in  the  whole  of  1  Pet.  no  trace  is  to  be  found  of  personal 
suffering  on  the  part  of  Peter.    If  the  participation  in  the  glory  of  Christ  for 
which  Peter  hopes,  of  which,  according  to  Mark  ix.  3-12,  2  Pet.  i.  16-18, 
Luke  xxiv.  34^  John  xxi.  2-23,  1  Cor.  xv.  5,  Acts  x.  40  f .,  he  already  had  a 
foretaste,  is  to  be  construed  as  in  correlated  contrast  to  the  statement  that  he 
was  a  witness  of  His  sufferings,  then  this  last  statement  must  imply  also  that 
Peter  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus. 

10.  (P.  148.)    That  di  avaara^tm  icrX.,  i.  3,  is  to  be  taken  with  C^trav 
instead  of  with  apay€vvri<ras  (thus  Bengel,  Hof mann),  is  extremely  improbable. 

(1)  {&v  used  attributively  without  the  article  cannot  well  be  modified  hy  an 
adverbial  clause  (cf .  L  23,  ii.  4  f. ;  John  vii.  38 ;  Acts  vii.  38 ;  Rom.  xiL  1) ; 

(2)  it  would  require,  not  dia  with  the  genitive,  but  dia  with  the  accusative 
(John  vL  57 ;  Rom.  viii.  10),  or  i^  dvatrrdo'^at  (John  iii.  5  ;  Rom.  L  4 ;  2  Cor. 
xiiL  4).    Of  course,  the  interchange  between  "  we  "  and  "  you,"  which  may  be 
compared  to  the  similar  interchange  in  Eph.  i.  3,  13,  Gal.  iii.  23-iv.  7,  is  not 
to  be  understood  as  implying  an  absolute  contrast  applicable  without  exception 
to  every  single  sentence.    That  would  imply,  for  example,  that  Peter  and  men 
like  him  had  already  ceased  to  believe  without  seeing  (i.  8) ;  or  that  their 
inheritance  was  no  longer  preserved  in  heaven,  but  had  been  already  received 
by  them  on  earth ;  or  that  the  readers  had  not  been  bom  again  unto  a  living 
hope ;  or  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  had  no  significance  for  their  regenera- 
tion (cf .  per  cofUray  1  Pet.  iii.  21).    It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  where  Peter 
describes  the  Christian  state  from  the  point  of  view  of  himself,  he  expresses 
himself  in  accordance  with  his  own  experience,  just  as  in  speaking  of  the  Chris- 
•%ian  state  of  the  readers  he  emphasises  what  is  peculiar  about  their  relation  to 
the  blessings  of  redemption  in  distinction  from  his  own.    That  in  i.  3,  4  he 
transfers  himself  vividly  in  imagination  to  the  moment  when  he  and  his  fellow- 
disciples  were  begotten  again  to  a  life  of  hope  through  the  self- witness  of  the 
Risen  Christ,  is  very  clearly  shown  by  the  rmfprifuvrfv  . . .  ctr  vfidt ;  since,  if 
he  merely  intended  to  say  here  without  reference  to  any  specific  point  of 
time  that  all  Christians  would  have  to  wait  until  the  parousia  in  order  to 
receive  the  inheritance  which  is  laid  up  for  them  in  heaven,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  use  the  expression  rripovixivjiv  v/iiv,  or  rather  17/uv.    Rut 
Peter  is  speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.     He 
and  his  fellow-disciples  did  not  then  immediately  enter  upon  the  possession 
of  their  inheritance  (cf.  Acts  i.  6),  but  were  quickened  to  a  lively  hope  of  the 
same,  while  the  inheritance  itself  was  deposited  in  heaven  with  Christ  who 
had  been  raised  to  heaven  (cf.  Col.  i.  12,  iiL  2),  where  the  inheritance  had 
since  been  preserved.    This  took  place,  however,  with  a  view  to  those  who 
were  to  be  called  later,  among  whom  the  readers  belonged.    In  order  that 
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thoe  might  be  ciQled  and  converted,  the  first  disciples  had  to  be  content  with 
expectation  and  hope  of  the  inheritance  which  was  not  to  be  received  until 
afterward. 

11.  (P.  148.)  The  interpretation  of  ^  iv  Ba3vX»v(  oi/vcicXcfcri;  to  mean  Peter's 
wife,  advanced,  e,g.  by  Mill  (JVov.  Test.  p.  718X  and  Bengel  in  his  Gnomon^  is 
not  found,  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  in  any  ancient  author.  It  is  true  that 
Clemens  Al.  {Fcfnck,  lii.  92,  102)  understood  by  ckXcki^  Kvploy  2  John  1, 
*qiumdam  Babyloniam  Electam  nomine,"  a  real  woman  named  '^Eklekte," 
allhoQgh  this  does  not  prevent  him  from  interpreting  the  phrase  allegorically 
with  reference  to  the  Church.  The  fact  that  he  places  her  in  Babylon  can 
hardly  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  assuming  that  he  identifies  this 
Eklekte,  or  her  sister  mentioned  in  2  John  13,  whose  name  likewise  must 
have  been  Eklekte  (if,  indeed,  r^r  eicXcKr^ff  is  not  to  be  taken  only  as  an 
appoeitive  to  trmi\  with  the  Smieklekte  of  1  Pet.  v.  13.  But  of  the  opinion 
that  she  was  the  wife  of  Peter,  of  whom  Clement  relates  stories  elsewhere 
derived  from  apocryphal  sources  {Strom,  vii.  63=Eus.  IT.  J?,  iii.  30.  2 ;  OK^ 
ii.  828),  the  present  writer  finds  no  trace  either  in  Clement  or  in  any  ancient 
writer.  The  Commentary  of  Didymus  ends  with  1  Pet.  iv.  An  orator  by 
the  name  of  Chrysostom  (Montfaucon,  i.  821)  is  able  to  justify  the  contention 
that  Peter  had  a  wife  only  on  the  ground  that  mention  is  made  in  the  Qospels 
of  his  mother-in-law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  opinion  common  in  the  early 
Church,  that,  according  to  Matt  xiz.  27,  Peter  forsook  even  his  wife  (Orig. 
torn.  zv.  21  in  Matth,  vol.  iii.  683),  and  the  consequent  rejection  of  the 
mterpretation  of  1  Cor.  ix.  5  to  mean  the  wives  of  the  apostles, — a  view  held 
by  Clemens  Al.  Strom,  iii.  53  (Jerome,  e.  Jovin.  i.  26), — ^prevented  the  inter- 
pretation of  1  Pet  V.  13  to  mean  Peter's  wife.  The  first  trace  of  this  inter- 
pretation which  the  present  writer  finds  is  that  in  the  somewhat  confused 
aooomit  of  Barhebrseus  concerning  various  opinions  on  1  Pet  v.  13  and  Acts 
ziL  12  f.  (ed.  Elamroth,  pp.  15,  29).  On  the  other  hand,  the  interpretation 
of  the  word  to  mean  the  Church  of  the  place  in  question  is  represented  by 
the  insertion  of  cxxXi/cna  before  orvyficXcjcr^  in  M,  several  cursives,  Pesh.  (<*The 
elect  Church  "X  ^^-  {SceMa  qum  ea  in  B.  coneUcta\  Jerome  (ValL  vi  757X 
Cramer  {Oat,  viii  82).  That  this  is  the  correct  interpretation  is  proved  (1) 
hy  the  fact  that  otherwise  the  relationship  to  Peter  of  the  person  sending 
greetings  would  have  to  be  expressed,  whereas  the  use  of  aw-  to  express  the 
lelation  of  the  one  sending  greetings  to  those  to  whom  the  greetings  are  sent 
ii  entirely  intelligible  and  sufficiently  anticipated  by  L  1  and  iL  9 ;  (2)  by  the 
^  that  a  greeting  from  the  wife  of  Peter  to  the  whole  Church  of  Asia  Minor 
would  presuppose  a  peculiar  ecclesiastical  importance  on  her  part^  which  is 
all  the  more  improbable  because  of  the  fact  that  Peter  had  had  no  direct 
relatkms  with  the  readers ;  (3)  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  plausible  way  in 
which  to  explain  the  mention  of  the  place  where  this  woman  was  residing, 
which  at  that  time  could  not  have  been  the  place  of  Peter's  residence. 

12.  (P.  149.)  Ignatius,  Philad,  xi/2 ;  Smym.  xii.  1,  yf}d(f>t»  vfuv  diit  BovpQ0^ 
u,  taken  alone,  quite  as  ambiguous  as  1  Pet.  v.  12.  But  from  the  analogy  of 
Igti^  Bom,  X.  1,  yp6f^»  vfiiv  di  'E^rertcov,  which  manifestiy  describes  the 
Spheiian  Christians,  among  them  Crocus  (cf.  Ign.  Eph.  iL  1),  who  is  men- 
tiQoed  immediately  in  the  same  passage,  as  the  forwarders  and  bearers  of  the 
lette,  sad  of  Polyc.  {ad  Phil,  xiv.  1),  it  is  clear  that  Burrus  also  is  simply 
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the  bearer  of  the  letter  (cf .  the  writer's  Ignatius,  242  f.,  262).  So  in  the  very 
common  notes  at  the  end  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  dcA  ^oifiiisj  etc.  (Tischendorf, 
ii.  457,  668,  etc).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  same  words  can  be 
used  to  describe  the  composition  of  a  letter.  Concerning  the  epistle  which 
Clement  wrote  by  commission  and  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  Church,  with- 
out anywhere  disclosing  his  own  identity,  Dionysius  writes  to  the  Bomans 
(in  Eus.  H.  E.  iv.  23.  11) :  rfjv  vporipav  Tjfuv  bth  KX^ficvror  ypanptiaav  (iwur- 
roXi^y  v/Moy).  Acts  xv.  23  is  ambiguous ;  for,  while  without  any  question 
Judas  and  Silas  are  described  as  the  bearers  of  the  communication  from 
the  Jerusalem  Church  (xv.  22,  25-27,  30),  it  is  possible  that  they  were  alao 
commissioned  by  the  assembly  to  prepare  it.  The  expression  ypw^mrrts  dia 
X<ip^  avT&Vf  and  the  fact  that  it  is  used  independently  along  with  Wft^tu 
{xv.  22,  25,  27),  favour  the  latter  yiew,  which  is  also  more  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  men  and  the  commission  given  them.  The  analogous 
understanding  of  1  Pet.  v.  12  is  anticipated  by  Jerome,  who  undertakes  to 
explain  the  difference  in  style  between  1  Pet.  and  2  Pet.  by  assuming  that 
he  made  use  of  different  interpretes  (Epist,  cxx.  II,  cut  Hedib,),  Jerome  mak^ 
no  mention  of  Silvanus,  nor  does  he  think  of  a  subsequent  translation  of 
letters  written  by  Peter  himself  in  a  different  language ;  but  of  the  writing 
of  the  letters  by  helpers  having  more  linguistic  ability  than  Peter,  com- 
missioned by  him,  and  in  his  name  (cf.  QK,  ii.  881).  In  modem  times  a  more 
or  less  strong  influence  upon  the  form  and  contents  of  1  Pet.  has  been  attri- 
buted to  Silvanus  by  H.  Ewald  (Sieben  Sendschreib^  de$  NT,  1870,  S.  3,  73), 
W.  Grimm  {ThStKr,  1872,  S.  688  ff.),  Spitta  {Der  %m.  u.  Jtt.  1885,  S.  531). 


§  39.  TIME  AND  PLACE  OF  THE  FIEST  EPISTLE  OF 

PETER 

The  location  of  the  Church  from  which  greeting  is  sent 
to  those  in  Asia  Minor,  and  thus  the  locality  where  Peter 
was  residing  at  the  time,  is  described  as  Babylon.  This 
does  not  appear  to  be  intended  as  news,  by  which  the 
readers  are  informed  for  the  first  time  of  Peter's  place 
of  residence.  Such  a  communication  would  be  without 
parallel  in  all  other  N.T.  Epistles,  and  totally  different  in 
form  from  similar  communications  in  other  letters  (n.  1). 
Assuming  that  the  readers  already  know  where  Peter 
is  staying,  the  name  Babylon  seems  rather  to  be  intended 
to  describe  the  conditions  by  which  he  himself  and  the 
Church  where  he  resides  are  surrounded.  In  v.  9  it  was 
suggested  that  the  whole  Church  throughout  the  world 
had  to  endure  the   same  sufferings  as  the  readers.     So 
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Lere  attention  seems  to  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
^mall  portion  of  the  "brotherhood"  from  whom  Peter 
sends  greeting,  and  Peter  himself,  are  in  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  and  so  just  as  much  strangers,  far  removed  from 
the  land  of  promise  and  the  city  whose  true  citizens  are 
Christians,  as  the  readers,  who  are  so  sorely  in  need  of 
consolation  (above,  p.  140  f.).     If,  also,  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  the  Church  sending  greetings  is 
personified,  being  represented  as  the  sister  of  the  Churches 
in  Asia  (above,  p.  148),  and  that  Mark  is  called  the  son  of 
Peter  only  in  a  figurative  sense,  it  follows,  even  on  purely 
eiegetical  grounds,  that  it  is  Rome,  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  which  is  called  Babylon,  the  place  of.  the  writer's 
residence.     If  the  Babylon  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Nile  delta,  or  the  ancient  city  of  that  name  on  the 
Euphrates,  long  destroyed  (n.  2),  be  meant,  it  is  impossible 
to  explain  how  every  trace  of  the  tradition  of  the  work  of 
Peter  on  the  Nile  or  the  Euphrates  could  disappear  from 
the  Church  as  a  whole,  and,  in  particular,  from  the  Churches 
of  the  lands  in  question.     And  this  difficulty  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  an   accidental 
sojourn,  but,  as  the  names  of  two  such  prominent  mission- 
aries as  Silvanus  and  Mark  along  with  that  of  Peter  prove, 
of  important  missionary  labours  on  the  part  of  Peter  in 
these  oountries.     The  Church  in  Alexandria  and  Egypt 
neyer  attributed  its  founding  to  Peter,  but  always  to  Mark 
(§  51,  D.  8).     And  for  centuries  nothing  was  known  in  the 
ttadilioD  of  the  Syrian  Church  as  to  a  residence  of  Peter 
ill  Babylon,  until  some  scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages  under- 
took to  prove  it  fix>m  1  Pet.  v.  13  (n.  3).     If  there  had 
existed  such  traditions  as  made  possible  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  name  Babylon,  which  was  also  the  most 
Qataral  one,  the  interpretation  that  makes  1  Pet.  v.  13 
^fer  to  Rome — ^which  came  more  and  more  to  be  accepted, 
^d  which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
s^nd  century — could  certainly  not  have  been  universally 
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accepted ;  in  fact,  could  scarcely  have  arisen  at  alL  The 
entire  absence  of  such  traditions  makes  it  impossible  to 
believe — ^more  so,  in  case  the  letter  is  spurious,  than  if  the 
letter  is  genuine — ^that  the  writer  would  lead  his  readers 
to  suppose  that  he  was  in  Egypt  or  Babylonia.  On  the 
contrary,  even  assuming  that  the  letter  is  spurious,  the 
age  and  general  acceptance  of  the  interpretation  of  1  Pet. 
V.  18,  which  makes  it  refer  to  Rome,  are  proofs  that  Peter 
visited  Rome.  Rightful  opposition  to  the  extravagant 
claims  which  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  Bishops 
of  Rome  have  made  on  the  basis  of  this  fact,  ought  not  so 
persistently  to  mislead  Protestant  scholars  into  the  denial 
of  the  well-attested  fact  itself  (n.  4). 

If,  then,  it  be  accepted  as  certain  that  1  Peter  v^as 
written  in  Rome,  or  purports  to  have  been  written  there, 
the  time  of  its  composition  is  fixed  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits.  The  story  that  Peter's  Roman  episcopate 
lasted  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  did  not  appear 
until  after  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  and  all  the 
more  ancient  traditions  affirm  that  Peter  did  not  come  to 
Rome  until  the  time  of  Paul's  activity  there ;  while  the  few 
definite  accounts  which  we  have  from  the  second  century 
place  the  whole  of  Peter's  residence  and  his  martyrdom  in 
the  interval  between  Paul's  first  imprisonment  in  Rome 
and  the  second,  which  ended  with  his  execution.  To  this 
are  to  be  added  all  the  indications  that  Peter  was  crucified 
late  in  the  summer  or  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  64  in  the 
Vatican  gardens,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  fury  of  Nero 
(n.  4).  Moreover,  with  these  ancient  traditions  agrees  the 
negative  testimony  of  the  N.T.  writings  which  cover  this 
period.  Leaving  out  of  account  Acts  xxviii  30  f.,  the 
silence  of  Paul  concerning  contemporaneous  work  in  Rome 
on  the  part  of  Peter  in  the  letters  of  the  first  Roman 
captivity,  especially  in  passages  like  Col.  iv.  10  £  and 
PhiL  i.  14-18,  would  be  inexplicable  if  Peter  were  preach- 
ing there  at  the  time.     It  is  even  more  inconceivable  that 
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Peter,  in  a  letter  to  the  Churches  in  Asia  Minor  founded 
by  PanI  and  his  helpers,  should  send  greetings  from  the 
Roman  Church  and  from  Mark,  and  say  nothing  about 
Paul,  if  Paul  were  living  and  working  in  the  same  com- 
mimity.      Even  assuming  that  the    letter  was  written 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Paul,   Peter's  entire  silence 
regarding  him  could  not  be  explained  as  due  to  tender 
regard  for  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor,  who  were  in  so 
much  need  of  comfort  in  other  respects,  but  would  have  to 
be  regarded  as  an  extremely  unnatural  thing,  no  matter 
whether  the  readers  learned  of  the  apostle's  death  shortly 
befcwe  receiving  Peter's  letter,  or  were  informed  of  it  for 
the  first  time  by  the  person  who  brought  the  same.     On 
the  other  hand,  everything  fits  together  naturally,  provid- 
ing we  follow  the  tradition,  freed  from  later  fictions.     If 
Mark,  who,  up  to  the  time  when  Colossians  was  written, 
was  known  in  Colossse  only  by  name  as  the  cousin  of 
Barnabas,  journeyed  from  Eome  to  Asia  Minor  shortly 
after  the  sending  of  Colossians,  sometime  during  the  autumn 
of  62  or  the  spring  of  63  (CoL  iv.  10),  such  a  relation  of 
Mark  to  the  Asian  Churches  would  have  been  then  estab- 
lished as  is  presupposed  in  1  Pet.  v.  13.     It  is  at  least 
possible  that  this  journey  of   Mark    in   the  East  was 
extended    to  Jerusalem,   his    native  city,   and   that  he 
informed  his  "father,"  Peter,  of  the  condition  of  things 
in  Kome.     If  Peter  heard  of  the  troubles  which  Jewish 
CSmstian  preachers  were  making  for  Paul  in  Rome  (voL  i. 
442,  543),  and  learned  of  Paul's  intention  immediately 
1^  being  liberated,  as  he  expected  to  be,  to  go  from 
Borne  to  the  far  West,  it  is  possible  that  he  felt  called 
to  go  at  once  to  the  capital  of  the  empire,  now  that  Paul 
had  left  it     This  was  not  in  any  sense  a  violation  of  the 
Agreement  made  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  some  twelve 
yewH  before  (vol.  i.  p.  266),  since  the  Church  in  Rome  from 
its  beginning  was  anything  but  a  Church  founded  by  the 

apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  being  composed  largely  of  native 
voLn.  XI 
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Jews,  part  of  whom  were  Jewish  Christians  from  Palestine 
(vol.  i.  pp.  421-434).  If  Peter  reached  Rome,  apparently 
in  company  with  Mark,  in  the  autumn  of  63,  or  even  as 
late  as  the  spring  of  64,  Paul  was  no  longer  there.  If 
Paul  had  undertaken  a  missionary  journey  to  Spain 
of  uncertain  duration,  it  was  all  the  more  natural  for 
Peter,  following  Paul's  example,  to  assume  the  care  of  the 
Churches  in  Asia,  as  he  does  in  writing  1  Peter.  By 
making  use  of  the  assistance  of  Silvanus,  whom  many  of 
the  Christians  addressed  in  the  letter  had  come  to  know 
in  his  capacity  as  Paul's  helper,  he  was  able  the  more 
easily  to  strike  the  note  that  would  find  an  echo  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Christians  in  Asia  Minor  who  had  been 
instructed  by  Paul  and  his  helpers.  When  Paul  found 
time  again  to  visit  the  East,  and  long  before  he  was 
imprisoned  again  in  Rome  and  executed,  Peter  had  suffered 
martydom  in  that  city.  Peter  laboured  there  at  most  not 
more  than  a  year,  possibly  only  part  of  a  year.  Since 
there  is  nothing  in  1  Peter  to  indicate  that  Peter  had 
recently  come  to  Rome,  and  since,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
residence  there  seems  to  be  already  known  to  the  readers 
when  he  writes,  it  is  probable  that  the  letter  was  not 
written  until  sometime  in  the  course  of  the  year  64,  a  few 
months  before  its  author  s  death. 

1.  (P.  158.)  Paul  always  left  it  to  the  persons  by  whom  his  letters  were 
dispatched  to  say  from  what  point  they  brought  his  letters  to  the  readers. 
Only  in  rare  instances  does  he  mention  a  city  in  such  a  way  that  his  residence 
there  can  be  inferred,  e.g,  1  Oor.  xvL  8.  There  is  a  certain  hint  in  Rom. 
xvi  1,  cf.  zvi.  23,  which  can  easily  be  as  misleading  as  1  Thess.  iii.  1.  On  the 
other  hand,  see  Ign.  Magn,  xv.  daird^ovrtu  vfiis  'E^^a-ioi  diro  2ftvpprit,  iStv  Ktu, 
ypd<f>a  vfuv  ;  cf .  Eph,  xxi. ;  TraU,  xii. ;  Rom,  x. ;  Philad.  zi. ;  SrMfm,  xii. 

2.  (P.  159.)  Babylon  in  Egypt,  situated  between  Memphis  and  Heliopolis, 
on  the  site  which  afterwards  became  Cairo,  was  a  city  of  no  small  importance 
(Strabo,  xvii.  p.  807),  and  is  also  occasionally  mentioned  in  eccleeiastical 
literature  :  Athan.  Hist.  Arian  ad  mon.  72 ;  Theodoret  on  Ezek.  xl.  (Schulze, 
ii.  929) ;  Epiphanius  (Mon.,  ed.  Dressel,  p.  6)  goes  so  far  as  to  cidl  it  r^v 
fuydkfjv  BapvXS^v.  Regarding  the  rapid  decline  of  the  ancient  Babylon  on  the 
Euphrates,  see  the  review  in  FoMly-WtMowc^  RE,  ii.  2679ff.  Strabo  (xvi.  p. 
738)  applies  to  it  the  yerse,  ^*  The  great  city  has  become  a  wilderness  " ;  Pliny 
says  {H.  N.  vi.  122) :  cetera  {%,$,  with  the  exception  of  the  temple  of  Bel,  which 
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EtiQ  remamed)  ad  solitudinsm  rediit ;  Pausamas  says  (viii.  33.  3 ;  cf.  i.  16.  3), 
speaking  not  witH  lefeTenee  to  his  own  time,  but  with  reference  to  the 
time  of  tlie  founding  of  Selencia,  that  only  the  walls  of  Babylon  were  left 
Of  the  JewB  in  Babylon,  i^  in  Babylonia  (cf .  Philo,  Leg.  ad  QiL  zxxi  36),  it 
is  possible  that  some  few  found  lodging  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
(Theodoret  ofn  Isa.  ziiL,  Schnlze,  ii.  264) ;  but  the  great  majority  of  them  dwelt 
in  the  neigKbooring  cities  of  Seleucia,  Nehardea,  and  the  villages  (Jos.  ArU, 
xviiL  9. 1-0). 

3.  (P.  159.)   Probably  Papias  favoured  the  interpretation  of  Babylon  which 
Biade  it  refer  allegorically  to  Home  (GK^  i.  888) ;  for,  according  to  Eus. 
H.  E.  iL  15,  the  story  told  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  in  the  sixth  book  of     /  Jj  -- 
bis  H^poiypo9e»  about  the  origin  of  Marl^_in  Rome  during  the  time  when    *-- 
Peter  waa  preaching  there,  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Papias  (see  below, 
f  51,  n.  10).    The  further  tradition  given  by  Eusebius  in  the  same  passage, 
that  Peter  wrote  1  Pet.  in  Rome,  and  that  Babylon  (1  Pet.  v.  13)  is  a  figura- 
lire  expression  for  Rome,  cannot  be  traced  back  to  Clement^  a  witness  named 
before  and  alongside  of  Papias ;  for  although  in  his  comment  on  1  Pet.  v. 
13  he  takes  advantage  of  the  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Mark  in  order  to 
speak  of  the  Roman  origin  of  his  Gospel,  he  says  nothing  about  the  place 
where  1  Pet.  was  written,  either  in  this  passage  or  anywhere  else  in  his  com- 
mentary.   Indeed,  elsewhere  he  identifies  Babylon  with  the  ancient  city  in 
the  knd  of  the  <<  Parthians  "  {Fanck,  iii.  83, 96, 102, 72  f. ;  above,  p.  157,  n.  11). 
It  was  therefore  probably  Papias  who  interpreted  Babylon  in  1  Pet.  v.  13  to 
mean  Rome,  as  Rufinus  understood  him  to  do.    With  this  agrees  the  fact 
that  Papias  qnotes  passages  from  1  Pet.  (according  to  Eus.  H.  E.  iiL  39. 16) ; 
that  be  places  high  value  upon  the  Apocalypse,  which  might  easily  suggest 
each  an  interpretation  of  Babylon ;  and,  fiiuJly,  the  fact  that  he  interpreted 
other  biblical  passages  allegorically  (Pair,  opcw.,  ed.  minor,  p  74).    This 
interpretation  was  from  the  first  the  prevailing  one  in  the  Church,  and 
eontmued  to  be  so ;  cf.  Jerome,  Vir,  HI.  viii. ;  or  Hilary  (of  Aries  ?)  on  1  Pet 
V-  13  {SpieiL  Catin.  iiL  1.  241,  where  we  have  also  the  purely  allegorical  in- 
terjRetation  tn  confunone  gerUitm)  ;  Andreas  on  Rev.  p.  76,  koL  ^  vp^o-fivripa 
dc  'P»fU7  B§/9vX«^p  iv  r%  €fnarokj  Uirpov  irpoaayopwvrrai ;  Cramer,  CcA.  viii. 
82 ;  SdyoL  %%  Malt.  pp.  80,  206 ;  and  Tischendorf .    Similarly  there  does  not 
exist  any  tradition  worthy  of  credence  concerning  the  residence  of  Peter  on 
the  Suphrates.    That  Clement  was  not  familiar  with  any  such  tradition,  is 
Boffidently  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  says  nothing  about  it  ya  connection 
with  1  Pet  V.  13  and  2  John  1, 13  (above,  p.  167).        In  the  AcU  of  Philip^ 
vlneh  were  not  written  before  400,  and  which  are  absurd  in  character  {Acta 
^^pocr.^  ed.  Lipsius  et  Bonnet,  ii.  part  2.  16.  7 ;  cf.  Fonch.  vL  18-24),  it  is 
nh^  that  Philip  went  to  the  land  of  the  Parthians,  and  in  a  certain  place 
?v  rvA  voXcc)  found  Peter.    If  there  were  any  connection  between  this  story 
nd  1  Pet  V.  13,  it  would  be  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  name  Babylon, 
^or  is  there  any  independent  tradition  behind  the  story ;  for,  in  addition, 
Philip  finds  there  John  (op.  eit.  p.  162),  who  had  just  as  little  to  do  with 
the  Parthians  as  did  Philip  himself.    Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  who  questioned 
tbe  genuineness  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  {OK,  ii.  232),  cites  1  Pet  v.  13 
<aMe  (Montfiauoon,  ColL  nov.  Patrvm^  ii  147  f.)^  without  so  much  as  saying 
^  it  was  written  by  Peter,  maldng  the  reference  apparently  only  in 
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order  not  to  omit  mention  of  the  fact  that  there  is  in  the  N.T.  an  tmcertain 
suggestion  of  an  early  spread  of  Christianity  in  Mesopotamia.    He  makes 
ThaddeuB  the  missionary  of  Persia.    According  to  the  more  ancient  traditioir, 
Thomas  was  the  apostle  to  Parthia,  to  which  territory  Babylon  belonged 
(Origen  in  £us.  H,  E.  UL  1.  I ;  Clement,  Beeogn.  ix.  29 ;  Ephr.  Expos,  ev. 
concord,  286 ;  Rufin.  ff.  E,L6;  Socr.  H.  E.  i.  19).    This  is  not  contradicted 
by  the  other  tradition,  likewise  ancient,  which  makes  Thomas  the  apostle  of 
India ;  indeed,  there  is  a  certain  connection  between  the  two,  since  in  the 
latter  at  least  the  bones  of  Thomas,  who  died  in  India,  are  represented  as 
being  brought  to  Mesopotamia,  or  more  specifically  to  Edessa  (Ada  TkanuBy 
Supplement  Cod.  a/pocr,,  ed.  Bonnet,  94.  10,  131.  18,  169.  16;  Ada  apocr.^ 
ed.  Lipsius  et  Bonnet,  ii.  part  2, 286. 11 ;  Ephr.  Carm,  Niiib,  zliL;  Chnm,  Edesg, 
cc.  zxzYiii.  Izi.,  ed.  Hallier,  61  f.,  103,  111 ;  Bufin.  J7.  ^.  ii.  6 ;  also  Chiysostom, 
Montf .  zii.  237,  makes  reference  to  the  same).    On  the  other  hand,  neither 
are  there  traces  of  any  tradition  of  Peter's  activity  in  Babylon  among  the 
interpreters  of  the  Antiochian  school,  nor  in  the  Syrian  national  Church.    The 
**  Teaching  of  Addai,"  the  essential  parts  of  which  were  known  to  Eusebitts 
'  (JET.  E,  i.  13),  makes  Thomas  the  principal  leader  of  missionary  work  in  the 
East,  who  sent  Addai,  one  of  the  seventy  or  8event7-two  disciples,  to  Edessa 
(ed.  Phillips,  p.  6).    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  Peter  who  sends  the  Epistles 
of  Paul  from  Rome  to  the  Syrian  Chnstians  (p.  46).    This  legend  knows 
nothing  of  an  Antiochian  episcopate  of  Peter,  but  is  familiar  only  with  his 
Roman  episcopate ;  for  it  is  only  through  the  mediation  of  Peters  Boman 
colleague  that  Serapion  of  Antioch  receives  ordination  as  a  bishop,  an  impri- 
matur which  goes  back  ultimately  to  Peter.    Among  the  places  where  Peter 
preached,  Ephrem  mentions  besides  Rome  only  the  districts  in  Asia  Minor 
jnentioned  in  1  Pet  i.  1  {Expos,  w.  cone  286 ;  above,  p.  164 ;  cf.  Hymn.  ed.  Lamy, 
i  342,  712,  Peter  in  Rome ;  Carm.  Ninb,  liz.  2  f. ;  Expos,  ev,  cone  231,  237, 
crucified  head  downward).    The  Syriac  "Teaching  of  the  Apostles^"  of  a 
somewhat  late  date,  mentions  Addai  as  the  missionary  of  northern  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  his  follower  Aggai  as  the  founder  of  the  Churches  in  *'  the  regions 
about  Babylon''  and  in  the  lands  lying  farther  east    On  the  other  hand, 
according  to  this  same  account,  Peter  founded  Churches  in  Antioch  and  the 
parts  of  Syria  adjacent,  in  Pontus  and  other  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  before 
he  went  from  Antioch  to  Rome,  where,  with  Paul,  he  suffered  mar^rrdom 
under  Nero  (Cureton,  Ancient  doeumentSy  33,  34,  36).    It  also  quotes  among 
the  letters  of  the  apostles,  "  What  Simon  wrote  from  Rome  "  (p.  32),  t.€.  1  Pet, 
and  interprets  Babylon  to  mean  Rome.    Cf.  the  note  at  the  end  of  a  MS  of 
the  sixth  or  seventh  century  (Wright,  CcdaL  p.  82),  "  The  end  of  the  letter 
of  the  apostle  Peter,  written  from  Rome."     Similarly  the  confused  views 
about  Rtms  or  Bhode^  a  daughter  of  Peter,  of  which  Barhebrseus  gives  an 
account  in  connection  with  1  Pet  v.  13 ;  Acts  xiL  12, 13  (above,  p.  167,  n.  11), 
are  to  be  traced  back  ultimately  to  the  interpretation  of  Babylon  to  mean 
Rome.    [BarhebrsBus  himself  understands  the  ^  Church,"  which  he  read  in 
the  Syriac  text  of  1  Pet  v.  13  (above,  p.  167),  to  mean  "  The  assembly  of  the 
apostles  in  Jerusalem  " ;  and  "  Babylon  "  he  takes  as  referring  to  the  upper 
room,  Acts  i.  13,  where  he  represents  the  Pentecostal  miracle  and  many 
others  to  have  taken  place.    Possibly  with  this  view  of  BarhebrsBOS  is  to 
be  connected  the  no  less  remarkable  statement  about  1  Pet  to  be  found  in 
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Sjneelliia,  ad  A.  if.  6540  (ed.  Bonn,  627),  ^IXXoc  dc  dirh  ^I^nirrft  ^jmo-X  yty paKl>Bat^ 
whete  there  is  an  evident  attempt  to  connect  the  letter  with  Acts  ix.  36-z. 
23.]  The  Syriac  '<  Teaching  of  Silimon  Kepha"  (Cureton,  Anc.  doc  36-40) 
lieds  only  with  the  twenty-five  years  of  Peter's  labours  in  Rome.  The  Acta 
Moru  (ed.  Abheloos,  1886,  dated  by  the  editor  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century) 
speak  of  Peter  in  Borne  (pp.  31,  36),  and  describe  the  founding  of  the  Church 
in  Babylonia  by  Mare  (47  ff.)  without  any  suggestion  of  earlier,  perhaps  f  ruit- 
kas,  preaching  by  the  apostle  in  the  same  regions.  George,  bishop  of  the 
Aiabians  (translation  by  Ryssel,  S.  68),  writing  in  the  eighth  century,  speaks 
<^**  Peter  and  Paul  in  Antioch  and  Rome  and  the  regions  adjacent,''  but 
says  nothing  more.  Likewise  Solomon  of  Bassora,  writing  in  1220  (transla- 
tion by  Schonfelder,  S.  77)^  says,  ^  In  Antioch  one  year,  in  Rome  twenty- 
seren."  The  only  missionaries  of  Mesopotamia  in  general — particularly  of 
BabyloDia--known  to  £bedjesu  (Assemani,  Bihl.  or,  iii.  2.  4)  are  Thomas, 
Bartholomew,  Addai,  and  Mare.  When,  therefore,  Amrus  and  Jeshujab 
(AsBemani,  iiL  2.  6  f . ;  cf .  also  Abbeloos,  p.  10)  claim  with  express  reference 
to  1  Pet  v.  18  that  Peter  also  was  in  Babylon,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  this 
is  not  Syrian  tradition,  but  only  a  product  of  later  erudition.  Lipsius' 
claim,  baaed  upon  these  quotations  {Apokr.  ofostdgesek,  ii.  part  1.  3,  n.  3, 
ii.  part  2. 146X  that  from  the  first  the  Syrian  Church  was  unanimous  in  its 
interpreftation  of  1  Pet.  v.  13  to  mean  Babylon  proper,  and  held  the  corre- 
spoDding  form  of  the  tradition,  is  a  strange  perversion  of  the  actual  facts  in 
the  ease,  while  lus  further  conjecture  that  the  tradition  of  Simon  Peter's 
preaence  in  Babylon  was  supplanted  by  the  tradition  of  the  work  of  Simon 
Zelotes  in  these  regions  (ii.  part  2. 146,  Supplement,  S.  32)  is  without  founda- 
tioD,  because  the  latter  tradition  was  just  as  much  unknown  among  the 
Syriana  as  the  former.  It  should  be  mentioned  also  that  the  pseudo-Moses 
of  Chorene  (C%ron.  ii.  33,  translated  by  Lauer,  S.  94 ;  A.  Carri&re,  La  l^gende  . 
fAhgar,  etc.,  1805,  p.  406),  in  his  letter  from  Abgar  to  Nerseh  in  Babylon  /^  ^ 
ioaerta  a  prophecy  about  the  coming  of  Simon,  ix.  Peter,  to  Babylon.  Erbes 
(2/K6, 1901,  S.  18  f.),  who  blindly  follows  Lipsius  in  respect  of  the  Syrian 
tnditioQ,  feels  the  insufficiency  of  his  evidence  against  the  Roman  sojourn 
^  Peter,  and  takes  refuge  in  the  desperate  assumption  that  by  Babylon 
(1  Pet  T.  13)  Jerusalem  is  to  be  understood. 

4.  (P.  100.)  Among  the  martyrs  whose  murder  is  to  be  avenged  by  the 
ovterthcow  of  Babylon  are  to  be  found,  according  to  Rev.  xviii.  20  (cf .  xvii.  6, 
^  l\  alao  apostles.  Now  it  is  true  that  Babylon  in  Rev.  is  not  entirely 
lyumymous  with  Rome,  but  is  a  metaphorical  name  for  the  imperial  city 
in  every  age,  especially  in  the  last  age.  When,  however,  this  book  was  written 
tbe  imperial  city  was  Rome.  And  if  more  than  one  apostle  had  not  suffered 
Battjrdom  in  Rome,  then  no  apostles'  blood  had  been  shed  in  the  imperial 
citT,  and  the  sentence  is  meaningless.  What  other  apostle's  name  occurs 
»  aataially  in  connection  with  Paul  as  that  of  Peter  ?  Lipsius'  argument 
iguoflt  this  interpretation  (Apohr.  apodelgeseh.  ii.  1)  requires  no  refutation. 
Thft  series  of  witnesses  for  Peter's  presence  in  Rome,  who  mention  him  by 
1^^  begins  with  Clemens  Romanus  (above,  60,  68  ff.).  The  second  witness 
^  Ignatius ;  for  although  the  thought  that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to 
pve  oommandments  to  the  Church  like  an  apostle  is  expressed  elsewhere 
(^Wj.  iii.  3 ;  cf.  Efh.  xi.  2-xii.  2),  only  in  his  letter  to  the  Romans  does  he 
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HBO  these  words,  cvx  «»(  Hirpog  Koi  Uavkos  vfuw  dua-atra'ofMm  (iv.  3).    ^noe, 
however,  there  is  no  suggestion  of  a  letter  from  Peter  to  the  Roman  Ghuicli, 
Ignatius'  statement  must  mean  that  Peter  had  had  to  do  with  the  'RnmaTigt 
in  person.     In  all  probability  the  third  witness  is  Papias  (above,  p.  163, 
and  below,  §  61,  n.  10).    As  the  fourth,  the  present  writer,  with  greater  ooxl- 
fidence,  mentions  Marcion.   By  changing  the  text  of  Phil,  i  15-18,  especially, 
by  inserting  the  cv^iv  fuu  dco^/pci  of  GaL  ii.  6,  he  hfiiip  Tinfoit  tilif  iimli  i 
^.  his  view  that  Paul  is  referring  in  this  passage  to  Peter  and  his  companions 
'  (GK,  i.  592,  A.  3,  648;  iL  528).     In  Marcion's  text,  OoL  iv.  11  and  PhiL 
L  15>18  were  written  on  the  same  page,  so  that  he  also  maintained  that  the 
persons  referred  to  in  the  former  passage  were  there  called  Jewish  preaches^ 
in  Home  by  Paul,  who  could  not  have  recognised  them  as  his  fellow- 
labourers.     No  one  claims  that  Marcion  was  ignorant  of  the  compodtiom 
of  Phil,  in  Bome,  or  that  he  denied  it^  so  that  he  must  have  held  that 
Peter  was  actively  engaged  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paul  while  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Home.     Connected  with  the  testimony 
of  Marcion  is  that  df  Dionysius  of  Ck>rinth,  Ireneus,  Canon  Muratori  (to 
the  extent  that  it  connects  the  Paeno  Petri  with  the  departure  of  Paul 
from  Bome  to  Spain),  already  discussed  (above,  p.  73  ff.),  also  that  of  Caiua 
of  Bome,  Tertullian,  Hippolytus,  Origen,  Petrus  Alexandrinus,  Lactantiua, 
and  all  the  later  authors,  including  the  Syrians,  who  made  no  ^ort  to  take 
Peter  away  from  the  Bomans  in  order  that  they  might  claim  him  for  them- 
selves  (above,  p.  163  f .).    There  is  to  be  added  also  the  testimony  of  demens 
Alexandrinus  in  two  passages  of  his  Hypotyposes  mentioned  above,  p.  163, 
n.  3  (Lib.  vi.  fragments  15, 16 ;  and  on  1  Pet.  v.  13,  Foneh,  iii  72,  83,  95). 
This  testimony  is  limited  to  the  preaching  of  Peter  in  Bome  and  the  origin 
of  Mark,  and  contains  no  indication  as  to  date.     Of  course,  Eusebius* 
appeal'  to  the  authority  of  Clement  {E.  E.  ii.  15.  2)  cannot  be  made  to 
cover  the  whole  narrative  from  ii.  13  on.    Even  that  which  immediately 
precedes  the  appeal  to  Clement  in  Eusebius'  account — ^leaving  out  of  account 
the  fact  that  he  appeals  at  the  same  time  to  the  authority  of  Papias — is  only 
partly  Clement's,  since  it  contradicts  Clement's  own  statements  which  have 
been  accurately  handed  down  to  us  {Forscik.  iii  72,  A.  1,  and  below,  I  51,  nn. 
8, 9).    In  addition,  we  have  also  the  legends  belonging  between  160  and  190, 
especially  the  Acts  of  Peter^  a  Gnostic  document  (above,  p.  73  f.).        In  all 
authors  heretofore  mentioned,  when  chronological  data  are  given  at  all,  it  is 
no  more  than  the  general  statement  that  the  two  apostles  worked  in  Bome, 
and  suffered  martyrdom  at  about  the  same  time ;  while  a  few  others,  such  as 
Tertullian,  Origen,  and  Lactantius,  affirm  that  the  apostles  were  put  to  death 
by  Nero.    In  the  Acts  ofPetery  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  more  definite 
statement  that  the  whole  Boman  residence  of  Peter  and  his  martyrdom  fell 
in  the  one  year  which,  according  to  this  same  document,  intervened  between 
the  first  and  second  Boman  imprisonments  of  Paul,  and  was  occupied  by  his 
Spanish  journey  (above,  pp.  62-67,  73-84).    This  same  representation  ik  the 
matter  comes  to  view  in  the  Canon  Muratori,  since  this  does  not  bring 
together  the  martyrdom  of  the  two  apostles,  but  the  Spanish  journey  of  Paul 
and  the  martyrdom  of  Peter.    The  fact  that  the  AcUofPeUr  place  the  whole 
of  Peter's  Boman  residence  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  nevertheless  make 
Peter  leave  Jerusalem  for  Bome  twelve  years  after  the  beginning  of  the 
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apoetolie  preaching  (Lipeias,  49.  11),  is  not  to  be  explained  as  due  to  an 

impoasihle  chranological  reckoning,  but  to  the  naive  combining — quite  in 

keeping  with  the   fantastic   character   of  this  work    of  Leuciua — of  the 

pRTsillng  tradition,  according  to  which  both  Peter  and  Paul  worked  in 

fiome  and  were  pnt  to  death  under  Nero,  with  a  saying  of  Jesus  which  the 

nthor  took  from  a  much  older  work,  namely,  Ths  Preaching  of  Peter  (Clem. 

Strom,  Ti.  43 ;  GKy  iL  821).    The  latter  writing,  which  claims  to  be  a  work 

of  P^er  himself,  while  possibly  containing  a  prophetic  reference  to  the  death 

of  Peter,  naturally  contains  no  account  of  the  same  ((?£*,  ii.  820-832).        It 

is  also  to  be  obseryed  that  none  of  the  writeis  mentioned  considered  Peter 

«B  biflhop  of  Bome.    Leaving  out  of  account  Clemens  Bomanus,  Ignatius,  and 

Clemens  Alezandrinus,  who  make  no  definite  statements  about  the  relation 

of  Peter  to  the  Boman  Church,  Dionysius  (Eus.  ii.  25.  8X  Iien^eus  (iii.  1. 1, 

3l  2,  3X  Gains  (JEu$.  iL  25.  7)  speak  of  Peter  and  Paul  as  the  missionary 

preachers  through  whom  the  Boman  Church  was  founded.    Linus  and  his 

cueoeBMXEB  on  the  Boman  throne  are  not  as  bishops  successors  of  Peter. 

Not  Peter,  but  ^the  apostles,"  gave  Linus  his  episcopal  office  (Iren.  iii. 

3. 3).    The  Boman  bishops  were  counted  from  Linus,  who  was  reckoned  as 

the  fint  bishop ;  they  were  not  designated  firsts  second,  third  after  Peter, 

but  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  (dir6  r&v  diro<rroXo>y).     The  different 

Rckoning  \o  be  found  in  Irensus,  i.  27.  1,  iii  4.  3,  which  presupposes  that 

then  was  a  bishop  preceding  Linus,  namely,  Peter,  is  a  falsification,  inconsistent 

with  the  fundamental  views  of  Irenssus ;  and  that  it  is  an  error  is  confirmed 

by  text  traditioiL    Even  Epiphanius  {Hanr.  xzvii.  6),  who  makes  use  in  this 

pUBsge  among  other  authorities  of  reports  of  Hegesippus  (cf .  Lightfoot, 

Cimeid^  i  328  f.,  cf.,  however,  Forech.  vi  260),  mentions  as  the  first  of  the 

Boman  lushops  not  Peter,  but  ''Peter  and  Paul,"  beginning  with  these 

very  clear  words :  rv  'Pa>fi27  y^  yry^vocri   npSroi  Uirpos  km  UaSkos  dfroo-- 

r^  KM  cvMrjcoiroi.    Even  the  ancient  Aeii  of  Peter  and  the  Act$  of  Paul 

nake  the  two  apostles  simply  preachers  of  the  gospel  in  Bome,  labouring 

hand  in  hand ;  there  is  no  suggestion  that  Peter  occupied  the  position  of 

ft  bishop  in  Bome  (GK^  ii  840).  •  And  the  same  is  true  even  of  the  late  re- 

QsoooDs  of  the  legends,  0^,  Uie  so-called  ^  Idnus,"  and  the  combined  Acts 

</  Pder  and  Paul     Obscure,  to  say  the  least,  is  the  indication  of  Peter's 

l>ishopric  in  Bome  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  Tertullian  makes  Clement 

Redve  ordination  from  Peter  alone  (Prcewr.  zxziL ;  but  cf.  chap,  xzxvi.). 

It  is  not  until  the  middle  of  the  third  century  that  we  find  the  Boman 

I'ishopric  clearly  represented  as  the  cathedra  Petriy  e,g,  in  Cyprian  (Epiet. 

i^.  8)  liz.  14X  and  in  a  sermon  of  practically  the  same  date  in  Cyprian's 

ume  by  a  Boman  bishop,  de  Aleatoribtu^  chap,  i.,  and  in  the  fabricated  letter 

of  Clement  to  James  {CleTnentina^  ed.  Lagarde,  6),  which  can  hardly  be  of 

^  earlier  date.    Leaving  out  of  account  the  end  of  the  Teaching  of  Addai 

(«d.  Phillips,  Syr.  52,  Eng.  50),  concerning  which  it  may  be  questioned 

whether  the  conclusion  belonged  originally  to  this  writing,  the  other  parts 

of  vhich  are  to  be  dated  prior  to  Eusebius,  Eusebius  is  the  first  known 

*nter  who  states  that  Peter  was  bishop  of  the  Boman  Church  for  a  definite 

DQQiber  of  years.    But  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  and  in  other  works  where 

^t  ipea]u  of  Peter  in  Bome  {Demonetratio  evang.^  de  Theophania)y  he  never  calls 

him  t  hiahop,  and  in  speaking  of  the  Boman  bishops  he  always  uses  the  ancient 
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mode  of  expression  already  mentioned  {H.  E.  iiL  21.  2).    Nor  does  he  saj 
anything  as  to  the  time  when  Peter  left  Antioch  and  EuodioB  succeeded 
him  there  (iiL  22,  36.  2).    The  time  of  Peter's  arrival  in  Borne  he  indicates 
very  indefinitely  (ii.  14.  6  under  Claudius) ;  and  this  disagrees  with  the  date 
given  in  the  ChrorUeUf  which  was  written  earlier.     All  this  goes  to  show 
that  Eusebius  placed  no  reliance  whatever  upon  the  dates  given  in  the 
CkrontcUy  which,  though  definite,  are  self-contradietory.     In  the  C^rowieU 
(Armenian  version),  under  the  date  anno  Ahrah,  2056  (a.d.  39)=the  third  year 
of  Caius,  he  remarks  that  Peter  came  to  Rome  after  the  founding  of  the 
Church  in  Antioch,  and  lived  there  as  head  of  the  Church  fbr  twenty  years ; 
but  he  does  not  make  Euodius  succeed  Peter  as  bishop  of  Antioch  until  anno 
Abrah.  2058  (a.d.  42) « the  second  year  of  Claudius.    Qenerally,  the  Boman 
episcopate  of  Peter  is  placed  at  'Hwenty-five  years"  instead  of  twenty ;  so, 
e.g,  in  the  list  of  bishops  in  the  Boman  CKroMcU  of  354  (Catal.  Liberianus 
in  Duchesne,  lAb,  pont.  i.  2).    Incorporated  in  this  ChronieU  is  a  d^powtio 
martyrum  {op,  cit,  p.  11),  which  shows  that  Peter's  induction  into  the  office 
of  bishop  was  celebrated  on  viii.  KaL  Hart ;  see  also  the  Chmmicle  of 
Eusebius  as  revised  by  Jerome  under  the  date  anno  Ahrah.  2068  (ajx 
42)= second  year  of  Claudius  (cf.  Vir.  IIL  L);  also  the  TeaMng  of  Addai 
and  the  mi^'ority  of  later  catalogues  (cf.,  however,  Duchesne,  lAh.  ponL 
i.  16,  34,  39,  40).    This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  investigate  the  origin 
of  the  sacred  number  25,  which  possibly  may  be  only  an  expression  in 
round  numbers  for  "something  more  than  twenty  years."    It  is  perfectly 
evident,  however,  that  Eusebius,  who  did  not  find  and  who  does  not  g^ve 
any  definite  tradition  about  the  time  of  Peter's  death  (above,  p.  78  f.X 
did  not  get  his  twenty  years  by  counting  back  from  the  year  of  Peter's 
death.     On  the  other  himd,  from  the  ecclesiastical  history  we  leam  what 
it  was  that  led  him  to  assume  this  long  residence  of  Peter  in  Bome,  in 
contradiction  to  the  universal  testimony  of  the  early  Church  and  the 
indirect  testimony  of  the  N.T.     From  Justin  (ApoL  i.  26)  and  Zrenaeus 
(i.  23.  1),  Eusebius  was  acquainted  with  the  tradition  that  Simon  Magus 
came  to  Bome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  was  there  deified  (H.  E.  ii. 
13.  2-^).     Now,  the  tradition  that  Simon  came  to  Bome  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius  can  hardly  be  due  to  a  misinterpretation  of  the  inscription  on  a 
statue  of  the  Sabine  god,  Semo  Sancus,  which  stood  on  the  isluid  in  the 
Tiber,  a  misinterpretation  reproduced  in  Justin,  Irenseus,  TertulUan,  and 
many  later  writers  (see  Otto  on  Just  ApoL  i.  26 ;  Ohler  on  Tert  ApoL  rtiiX 
and  which  in  different  form  is  made  use  of  in  the  ancient  AeU  cf  PeUr 
(ed.  Lipeius,  57.  24).    Bather  does  the  misinterpretation  of  the  inscription 
presuppose  the  tradition  about  Simon.    There  is  nothing  about  the  inscrip- 
tion to  suggest  the  time  of  Claudius  (C,  I.  L,  vi.  1,  No.  567),  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  account  in  Acts  viii.  which  could  suggest  its  dating  in  this 
reign.    Furthermore,  only  if  it  were  already  known  from  other  sources  that 
Simon  Magus  was  once  in  Bome,  could  it  possibly  occur  to  anyone  that  this 
statue  and  its  inscription  had  reference  to  him.    Consequently,  it  f oUows 
that  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century  it  was  generally  believed  in 
Bome  that  Simon  lived  there,  and  carried  on  his  work  under  Claudiua ;  and 
the  present  writer  knows  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
genuine  tradition.    Now,  in  the  Acts  of  Peter  (written  between  160  and  170), 
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a  book  wbich  was  much  read  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West  {OK,  ii. 
943-648),  we  have  the  account  of  numerous  contests  in  Rome  between 
Simon  Hagns  and  Peter,  all  of  them  connected  more  or  less  closely  with 
Acts  viiL  {OKj  ii  854).    To  be  sure,  these  contests  are  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  while  Paul  was  occupied  with  his  Spanish  journey ; 
bat  in  this  same  story  the  tradition  which  connects  Simon  Magus  with 
daodiuB  has  apparently  a  certain  connection  with  the  anachronistic  state- 
ment that  these  took  place  twelve  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  apostolic 
preaching  (above,  p.  166,  last  line).    With  this  tradition  is  to  be  connected 
the  itory  {Ada  POriy  pp.  48.  19  ff.,  49.  21  ff.)  that  immediately  after  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Magician  in  Borne,  Peter  in  Jerusalem  received  the  divine 
oGmmand  to  go  to  Rome  in  order  to  combat  him.    Under  the  influence  of 
tkis  Danative,  especially  of  the  proofs  there  adduced  of  the  divine  guidance 
in  the  whole  matter  {Ada  Pdriy  pp.  49.  17-^1,  51.  26-^1,  52.  17),  Eusebius 
writes  that  ahorUy  after  the  appearance  of  Simon  Magus  in  Rome,  while 
Gaudins  was  still  on  the  throne  (JJ.  E.  iL  14.  6,  vapa  frodoff  yauv  itrl  r^r  avr$p 
KXotf^iov  fiainkidas\  Divine  Providence  sent  Peter  to  Rome  to  oppose  him. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  persecution  of  Christians  by  Nero  was  regarded 
u  the  dimaz  of  his  atrocities,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the  martyrdom  of 
the  two  apostles  was  brought  down  toward  the  end  of  his  reign  (above,  p.  78^ 
Petet's  roddence  in  Rome  is  made  to  cover  more  than  a  decade.    Eusebius 
WIS  not  the  only  writer — ^perhaps  he  was  not  the  first  one — ^who  was  led  by 
the  AdM^Pder^  through  the  combination  of  the  tradition  of  Simon  Magus' 
realdenee  in  Rome  under  Claudius  with  the  tradition  of  Peter's  martyrdom  in 
Borne  under  Nero,  to  assume  a  long  Roman  episcopate  of  Peter.    Once  it  had 
iriaen  and  become  current,  the  story  lost  all  connection  with  its  sources.    Even 
in  the  (Si/nmide  of  the  year  354  the  twenty-five  years'  episcopate  is  treated  as 
IB  independent  date»  andp  incredibly  enough  is  placed  between  30  and  55  A.D., 
both  in  &e  list  of  bishops  and  in  the  Fasti  Consulares  (cf.  Mommsen,  Chnnu 
ata.  L  57, 73).    The  later  lAb,  pontif.  retains  the  twenty-five  years,  although 
it  phbces  both  the  arrival  of  Peter  in  Rome  and  his  death  in  the  reign  of 
Keio^  which  covered  only  thirteen  years  (Duchesne,  i.  50,   118).     With 
R^ud  to  the  manner  of  Peter's  death,  in  2  Pet.  i  14  the  expectation  is 
ezpreand,  based  upon  a  prediction  of  Christ's,  that  he  will  die  a  quick,  «.0.  a 
ndden  and  violent,  death.    When  John  zxi.  18-23  was  written,  it  must  have 
heen  geneially  known  that  Peter  was  crucified  prior  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.    While  Clement  {ad  Cor,  v.,  see  above,  p.  68  ff.).  Canon  Muratori, 
tad  many  other  writers  merely  say  that  he  died  a  martyr's  death,  from 
Tertullian  on  there  is  frequent  mention  of  his  crucifixion  in  Rome  (above,  p. 
"6L).    It  is  not  possible  certainly  to  determine  from  Origen  (c.  Mt.  ii.  14. 
d.  Ens.  Cftron.  under  oimio  Abrah,  2048)  whether  this  report  had  been  heard  by 
Phl^QD,  a  manumitted  slave  of  Hadrian's.    The  l^|end  that  he  was  crucified 
Wd  downward  is  evidently  an  invention  of  the  Gnostic  Ads  of  Pder,  which 
date  fitom  about  the  year  170  (ed.  Lipsius,  p.  92  £), — an  invention,  however, 
vhich  IB  accepted  by  Origen  as  true  (Eus.  E,  E.  iii.  1. 2).    The  way  is  prepared 
for  this  tfory  by  the  conversation  between  Peter,  as  he  was  fleeing  from  Rome, 
ud  Christ  who  appeared  to  him,  in  which  Christ  says  first,  wUripxofuu  €ts  ri^v 
^'H'V  OTovfNB^yoi,  and  then  ya/,  Uirpet  frdXiv  irravpovfiai  (p.  88.  9,  cf.  OKf 
ii  840).    The  common  source  of  this  story  and  that  of  the  crucifixion  of 
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Peter  head  downward  ia  evidently  the  ambiguoiu  saying  of  Ghriat  wliicli 
Origen  (in  Jo.  torn.  xx.  12)  quotes  from  the  Catholic  AeU  of  Paul^  Spi»0^v 
(i.e.  denuo^  but  also  desuper)  /acXXm  oravp^iBfjvai,  Since,  for  chronological  and 
other  reasons,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  Peter  made  use  of 
the  Acts  ofPauly  it  is  probable  that  the  author  of  the  Qnostic  Ads  qfPet^r 
and  the  author  of  the  Catholic  Acts  of  PcnU^  who  wrote  not  much  later,  took 
the  story  from  an  older  source,  probably  the  '*  Preaching  of  Peter."  For  the 
original  meaning  of  the  sa3ring,  which  possibly  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  death  of  Peter,  see  GK^  ii.  878.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  alto- 
gether unlikely  that  the  story  of  Peter's  crucifixion  head  downward  is 
historical.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  to  call  in  questbn  the 
Roman  local  tradition,  firmly  established  by  the  year  210,  and  00  certainly 
not  due  to  a  sudden  new  discovery  or  invention,  that  Paul  was  beheaded  on 
^  ^  the  Via  Ostiensis  and  Peter  crucified  i£  the  Vatican,  and  that  both  were 

^ '  buried  near  the  places  where  they  were  executed  (above,  p.  81 1).    Had  there 

been  an  inclination  to  supply  by  invention  what  could  not  be  certainly 
known, — ^in  view  of  the  connecting  of  Peter  and  Paul,  which  was  quite 
universal  from  the  time  of  Clemens  Bomanus, — ^it  would  have  been  natural  to 
think  of  them  as  united  in  death  and  burial.    On  the  Mons  VaticanuB,  in 
the  Ager  Vaticanus,  were  the  gardens  of  Agrippina  and  Domitia,  both  of 
which  became  the  property  of  Nero.    According  to  Tacitus  {Ann,  xv.  44),  it 
was  in  these  extensive  pleasure-grounds  that  the  terrible  executions  of 
Christians  took  place  in  the  year  64  {hortos  suos  si  spectaculo  Nsro  obtulerat\ 
and  among  those  sacrificed  were  also  cruoibus  c^ffku    The  agreement  of  this 
statement  with  the  tradition  about  the  manner  and  place  of  Peter's  death  has 
all  the  more  weight,  because  the  tradition  of  the  early  Church  shows  no 
connection  between  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  and  the  burning  pi  Borne,  much 
less  does  it  show  affinities  with  the  description  of  Tacitus.    Only  by  taking 
chap,  vi  of  Clement's  letter  in  connection  with  chap.  v.  is  it  possible  to  infer 
any  connection  between  the  scenes  described  by  Tacitus  and  the  death  of  at 
least  one  of  the  apostles.    To  these  considerations  is  to  be  added  the  fact  that 
the  entire  Boman  residence  of  Peter  must  fall  in  the  interval  between  the 
first  and  second  Boman  imprisonments  of  Paul  (above,  p.  IGO  f.), ».«.  between  the 
autumn  of  63  and  the  autumn  of  66.    There  is  consequently  nothing  in  the 
way  of  the  assumption,  made  so  natural  by  traditions  which  there  is  no  reason 
to  suspect,  that  Peter  perished  late  in  the  summer  of  64  as  a  victim  of  Nero's 
attack  upon  the  Christians  in  Borne.        Baur  (Christent.  der  drH  srstsn  Jahrh, 
2te  Aufl.  86-^3,  141-146  ;  PauluSy  2te  Aufl.  246-272)  believed  that  the  entire 
tradition  of  Peter's  residence  in  Bome,  which  has  just  been  examined,  could 
be  explained  from  the  pseudo-Clementine  Bomance  and  so  refuted ;  and  this 
view  has  been  taken  up  and  further  developed  especially  by  Lipeius  (QusUen  der 
romischefi  PetrussagSy  1872 ;  JbPJ\  1876 ;  Apocryph,  Aposldgss,  IL  part  1. 11, 
28-69,  358-364 ;  Supplement,  32-34).    Since  in  this  literature  Simon  Magos, 
with  whom  Simon  Peter  wages  constant  and  successful  contests,  is  only  a  mask 
for  Paul,  and  not  in  any  sense  an  historical  person,  the  entire  tradition  about 
Peter  in  Bome  is  only  the  presentation  in  historical  form  of  the  thought  that 
the  Christianity  preached  in  Bome  by  Paul  was  to  be  overcome  by  Jewish 
Christianity  represented   by   Peter,  or  that  it  was  to  lose   its  detested 
peculiarities  through  union  with  its  opposite.     With  regard  to  this  view 
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ibe  foUowinig  brief  remarks  may  be  made : — (1)  The  pseudo-Clementine 

Bomanee  was  not  known  in  the  West  until  Rufinus  translated  one  recen- 

iiTo,  of  the  same  into  Latin  in  400   (cf.   the  same  author's  ProBfatio  ad 

fhitdetAiwnCy,    Even  Jerome  (Fir.  lUL  xv.),  speaking  with  r^rd  to  this 

•.teiatnre,  is  able  only  to  repeat  in  a  very  inaccurate  way  what  he  had 

read  in  Eos.  H,  E.  ill.  38.  6.     It  is  entirely  inconceivable  that  the  entire 

iraditian  of  the  Western  Church  concerning  Peter  in  Eome  should  rest 

apon  an  appropriation  and  an  entire  misunderstanding  of  the  Ebionitic 

x,:end  as  to  the  identity  of  Simon  Magus  and  Paul.    (2)  Peter's  presence 

Uid  martyrdom  in  Bome  were  known  to  the  Roman  Church  as  early  as 

'Jie  year  96  (above,  pp.  61  f .,  68  f.).     The  pseado  -  Clementine  Romance 

coild  not  possibly  have  been  written  before  160,  and  in  all  probability 

adginated  in  the  course  of  the  third  century.     (3)  In  both  the  existing 

reeensdons  of  the  Romance  it  ends  with  the  arrival  of  Peter  in  Antioch, 

vhither  Simon  Magus  had  gone  before  him.     That  there  was  another 

recensian  of  this  Ebionitic  legend,  which  included  the  work  of  Peter  in 

Borne,  and  dealt  with  his  contests  with  Simon  Magus  there,  is  merely  a 

conjecture  for  which  there  is  no  proof.    In  the  two  existing  recensions  there 

are  only  two  brief  hints  that  in  his  preaching  journeys  Peter  finally  reached 

Borne  (HoDk  L  16 ;  Bee  L  13,  74).    Assuming  that  the  letter  of  Clement  to 

James  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Homilies,  this  merely  presupposes  that  Peter 

WIS  a  bishop  in  Rome,  appointed  Clement  his  successor,  and  died  a  martyr's 

dttth  after  having  bome  testimony  to  Christ  publicly  before  the  emperor 

(£puf .  CUm,  ad  Jac  i).    There  is  no  suggestion  that  the  Magician  went  to 

Rome  and  was  there  overcome  by  Peter.    According  to  Ham,  xx.  13-17,  22, 

the  Magictan  did  not  go  from  Antioch  to  Rome,  but  fled  to  Judea  in  order  to 

escape  the  officers  of  the  Roman  emperor.    We  have  the  same  testimony  in 

£fie.  z.  65-69.    Quite  inconsistently  with  this  statement  in  Bee  iiL  63-64, 

d  iL  9  {Horn,  iL  27  is  only  remotely  parallel  to  the  latter  passage),  we  have 

references  to  the  miracles,  the  deification,  and  the  statue  of  Simon  in  Rome. 

Bat  not  even  here  do  we  find  any  statements  about  contests  in  Rome  between 

bim  and  Peter.    (4)  In  the  Ebionitic  literature,  Simon  Magus  was  not 

always  the  mask  for  Paul.    In  those  portions  which  show  the  marks  of 

gteateat  age,  Paul  is  sometimes  combated  in  his  own  name  (Epiph.  H<9r, 

nz.  16),  sometimes  opposed  anonymously,  being  styled  simply  a  "hostile 

mm"  {Bee.  i.  70,  71 ;  Efiet,  Petri  ad  Jac.  chap,  ii.) ;  but  he  is  distinguished 

from  Simon  Magus  (Bee.  i.  72).    Even  in  the  CleinefUine  HomdUeSj  in  which 

dkm  Simon  Magus  stands  as  a  veiled  representative  of  Paul  (Horn,  xvii. 

1^9;  cf.  iL  22,  xi.  35,  xvii.  5,  xix.  22),  Paid  is  not  the  only  person 

whom  he  represents.    Simon  Magus  has  a  history,  and  teaches  a  doctrine 

v^dch  certainly  cannot  be  r^;aided  as  simply  a  caricature  of  the  life  and 

teaching  of  Paul  {Eom.  ii.  22-32,  xviii.  6,   12;  Bee.  i.  72,  iL  6-15,  38  f., 

<dC,  iiL  47).     On  the  contrary,  there  are  essential  points  in  which  this 

I»ctnre  of  Simon  Magus  agrees  with  the  statements  of  Justin  {ApoL  i.  26, 

cf- 1  56,  iL  15 ;  Dial,  czx.),  who  was  a  Samaritan,  and  could  have  had  no 

^^tovledge  of  the  pseudo-Clementine  Romance.    The  picture  also  has  points 

^  eontact  with  the  hints  in  Acts  (viiL  9  f . ;  cf .  Klostermann,  Probleme  ijl      ^^ 

^]»i(eftext,  15-21),  which  was  written  approximately  a  hundred  years  before 

the  earliest  possible  date  of  the  Clementine  Romance.     (5)  The  idea  of 
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representing  and  combating  Paul  under  the  figure  of  Simon  Magna — ^whicli 
is  carried  out  for  the  first  time  in  the  HomUu$  of  Clement,  but  not  aa  yet  is 
other  writings  representing  the  same  tendency-— oould  not  have  arisen  xtnless 
Simon  Magus  already  stood  for  the  type  of  religious  teacher  who   was 
Christian  in  name  but  in  reality  was  anti-Christian,  and  unleaa  lie  was 
generally  known  in  Catholic  Christendom  which  this  Ebioxiitic  literature  was 
designed  to  influence.    (6)  Even  afwnming  that  in  Justin  much  that  is  tin- 
historical  is  combined  with  the  ancient,  genuine  tradition,  and  suspecting  as 
much  as  we  will,  the  alleged  writings  of  Simon  Magus  (HippoL  B^ut.  iv.  61, 
vi.  9  ff. ;  Jerome  in  Matt,  xziv.  5,  Vail.  vii.  193  ;  Const,  ap'.  vi.  16  ;  M&ruta, 
de  synodo  Nic,^  translated  by  Braun  in  Enopfier*s  Kirchengeach,  Stud,  iv.  3.  47X 
we  must  nevertheless  admit  that  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century  and 
long  afterwards  there  existed  a  sect  which  bore  Simon's  name,  and  which  in 
a  certain  sense  could  claim  to  be  Christian  (Just.  Ap.  L  26,  speaking  of 
Simon,  Menander,  and  Marcion,  fravrts  61  dirb  rovr»v  6pii»iuvtH,  XpumopM 
jcaXovvrou).    The  first  would  have  been  impossible  had  Simon  Magna  existed 
only  in  imagination  and  in  the  partisan  narratives  of  Ebionitie  sects  and 
writings.     The  second  fact  presupposes  that  the  historical  Simon  Magus 
modified  his  original  teaching,  which  was  totally  unchristian  in  character, 
through  contact  with  Christianity  and  by  the  adoption  of  Christian  elements, 
and  that  in  this  modified  form  it  was  promulgated  ()y  a  party  bearing  his 
name.    It  is  altogether  likely  that  after  his  hypocritical  conversion  (Acta 
viii.  13-24)  he  taught  the  doctrine,  the  principal  tenet  of  which  is  found  in 
Iren.  i.  23. 1.    (7)  The  tradition  concerning  Simon  Magus  in  Bome,  which 
probably  has  some  historical  foundation  (above,  p.  168),  as  it  appears  in 
Justin,  Ireneeus,  and  Tertullian,  has  no  connection  with  the  tradition  con- 
cerning Peter  and  Paul  in  Rome ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Dionysius  of 
Corinth,  Irenffius,  Tertullian,  and  Lactantius  (probably  also  in  the  ancient 
Acti  of  PatU^  OKf  ii.  884),  the  tradition  about  Peter  and  Paul  appears  without 
any  connection  with  that  about  Simon  Magus.    The  first  writer  who  to  our 
knowledge  combined  these  two  traditions  was  the  author  of  the  Act$  of  Peter 
(circa  170  A.D.),  who  was  a  fabricator  though  not  a  finished  one.    His  com- 
bination of  these  two  independent  traditions  was  not  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  Ebionitie  legend,    (a)  The  romance  through  which  we  learn  of  this 
legend  was  not  yet  written ;  (b)  it  contains  no  narrative  about  the  contests 
in  Rome  between  Simon  Magus  and  Simon  Peter ;  moreover,  (c)  the  author 
of  these  Acts,  who  belonged  to  the  school  of  Valentinus,  was  not  at  all  likely 
to  allow  himself  to  be  influenced  by  such  a  source.    The  attempt  of  Erbes 
{ZfKO,  1901,  S.  1-47,  161-224)  to  prove  that  Peter  never  visited  Rome,  and 
that  he  was  crucified  not  in  Rome  but  ii^  Jerusalem,  gives  no  occasion  for 
correcting  or  enlarging  what  was  said  above,  pp.  68  f.  and  162-172,  nn.  2-4. 
It  is  sufficiently  characterised  by  the  manner  in  which  Erbes  agrees  with  the 
oldest  witnesses.     Concerning  1  Pet.  v.  13,  see  above,  p.  163,  n.  3) ;  with 
what  Erbe  (22  ff.)  says  concerning  Clemens,  Romanus,  and  Ignatius,  cf .  above, 
pp.  68  f.,  165,  n.  4.    He  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  take  Rev.  xviii.  20 
(xvii.  6,  xix.  2)  and  Marcion  into  consideration.    On  the  other  hand,  we 
learn  that  neither  IrensBUs  nor  the  author  of  the  Acte  of  Peter  was  ac- 
quainted with  John  xxi.  ^165),  and  that  the  one  hundred  and  flfty-three 
fishes  (John  xxi.  11),  under  the  tacit  presupposition  of  the  Dionysian  Era, 
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refers  to  the  year  153  A.D.,  in  which  year  Anicet  and  Polycarp  in  Borne 
came  to  an  agreement  concerning  the  tradition  of  Peter's  presence  in  that 

dry:  ^  ^ijo. 

5  40.  THE  GENUINENESS  OF  THE  FIEST  EPISTLE 

OF  PETER 

The  extemcd  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  the  letter 
Ls  strong ;   it  is  known  and  quoted  as  the  work  of  the 
Apostle  Peter  by  two  men  who  were  disciples  of  apostles, 
and  also  bishops  of  two  of  the  Churches  belonging  to  the 
group  to  which  the  letter  purports  to  be  addressed,  Poly- 
carp of  Smyrna  and  Papias  of  Hieropolis  (n.  1 ).     Polycarp 
was  baptized  probably  in  the  year  69,  some  five  years 
after  the  probable  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Epistle 
{Fiyr9ch.  vi  94  ff.).     It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  at  this 
early  date  the  Churches  in  Smyrna  and  Hieropolis  could 
be  deceived  into  accepting  as  an  Epistle  of  Peter's  written 
in  the  year  64  a  letter  forged  in  his  name  in  the  year  100. 
As  regards  the  chanracter  of*  the  letter  ^  we  are  unable 
to  test  it  by  comparison  with  writings  of  the  same  author 
Tegaiding  which  there  is  no  question.     2  Peter  is  one  of 
the  most  suspected  documents  in  the  N.T. ;  and  even  if  it 
should  be  proved  genuine,  its  comparison  with  1  Peter  as 
regards  point  of  view  and  style  would  not  prove  much, 
because  of  the  important  part  that  SUvanus  took  in  the 
composition  of  1  Peter,  whereas  in  2  Peter  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  author  made  use  of  an  amanuensis. 
^He  the  discourses  of  Peter  in  Acts  may  faithfully 
r^ioduce  his  thought,  and  give  a  true  picture  of  his 
manner  of  preaching,  it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  the 
form  in  which  Luke  reproduces  them  is  derived  from  notes 
made  at  the  time.     But  leaving  out  of  account  altogether 
the  many  changes  which  may  have  taken  place  in  these 
^iseonises  in  the  course  of  their  transmission  to  Luke,  and 
irtiich  may  have  been  made  by  Luke  himself  in  committing 
them  to  writing,  and  disregarding  the  influence  which 
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Silvanus  may  have  had  in  determining  the  form  of  1  Peter, 
there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  discourses 
which  Peter  delivered  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church 
to  the  populace  and  the  Sanhedrin  in  Jerusalem,  in  the 
house  of  Cornelius  at  Caesarea,  or  later  in  Jerusalem  before 
the  Apostolic   Council,  and  a  letter  which  he  directed 
Silvanus  to  write  from  Borne  to  the  Gentile  Christian 
Churches  in  Asia  Minor  at  a  much  later  time,  and  in  alto- 
gether different  circumstances  (n.  2).     All  that  can   be 
claimed  is  that  the  impression  of  Peter's  religious  attitude 
and  ecclesiastical  position,  which  we  get  from  Acts  and 
the  Epistles  of  Paul,  agrees  perfectly  with  the  manner  in 
which  he  conceives  his  new  task  in  1  Peter.     Here  we  find 
the  same  unhesitating  recognition  of  the  divinely  blessed 
labours  of  the  missionaries  among  the  Gentiles,  and  of  the 
equal  Christian  standing  of  Gentile  Christians  and  Jewish 
members  of  the  mother  Church  (Gal.  ii.  7-10 ;  Acts  x.  47, 
xi.  17,  XV.  7-11 ;  c£  1  Pet.  i.  4-12,  ii  3-10,  v.  12);  the 
same  concentration  of  the  gospel  message  upon  the  death 
on  the  Cross,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Second  Coming  of 
Christ  (1  Cor.  xv.  3-5,  11 ;  Acts  ii.  23-36,  iii  13-26,  iv. 
10,  V.  30  f.,  X.  39-42  ;  cf.  1  Pet.  i.  3-7,  18-21,  ii.  21-25,  iii 
18,  21  f.,  iv.  1,  5, 13,  V.  1,  4, 10).     Finally,  we  observe  also 
the  consciousness  of  preaching  as  an  eye-witness  about  the 
closing  scenes  of  Jesus'  life  to  others,  who  through  this 
testimony  are  enabled  to  believe  without  having  seen 
(Acts  ii  32,  iii.   15,  iv.  20,  v.  32,  x.  39-42 ;  c£  1  Pet. 
V.  1,  i.  3,  8).     But  the  modest  reserve  with  which  this 
consciousness  is  expressed  in  the  letter  (above,  pp.  146, 155) 
is  strong  evidence  against  the  suspicion  that  some  later 
writer  is  here  artificially  and  presumptuously  assuming 
the  r61e  of  Peter.     Nor  would  such  a  writer,  after  having 
assumed  this  rdle,  have  again  obscured  the  Petrine  author- 
ship, in  which  he  wanted  his  readers  to  believe,  by  remark- 
ing that  the  letter  was  actually  written  by  Silvanus,  s 
secretary  (v.  12).     What  could  have  been  the  motive  of 
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such  a  forgery  ?     An  "  apology  of  Paulinism,  written  by 
a  member  of  the  Pauline  party  "  at  the  time  of  the  "  per- 
secution of  the  Church  by  Trajan,  and  intended  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Petrine  party  "  (Schwegler,  Baur,  and  others), 
would  have  been  altogether  superfluous  in  an  age  when 
generally  throughout  the  Church   Peter  and  Paul  were 
looked   upon   as  brothers  closely  united  in   their  work 
(Clement,  1  Cor.  v.  47  ;  Ign.  Rom,  iv.).     Possibly  such  an 
ipology  may  have  been  needed  by  Jewish  Christians  in 
Palestine,  but  certainly  not  by  the  Churches  in  Asia  Minor 
fotmded  by  Paul  and  his  helpers.     Consequently,  if  the 
writer  had  this  or  some  similar  purpose  in  view,  he  chose 
a  very  peculiar  address  for  his  letter.     Just  as  strange  are 
the  means  which  he  chooses  to  accomplish  his  end.     Paul 
is  not  once  mentioned  by  name,  nor  referred  to  in  a  way 
that  would  be  intelligible,  although  l  12,  25,  v.  12  offered 
the  amplest  opportunity  for  such  reference.     Not  a  word 
is  said  about  the  opposition  of  Paul  to  the  Judaisers  in 
&alatia,  who  claimed  to  be  followers  of  James  and  Peter, 
or  to  the  Cephas  party  in  Corinth ;  and  yet  the  readers, 
whose  knowledge  of  Peter's  teaching,  based  as  it  was  only 
npon  verbal  reports,  must  have  been  very  indefinite,  are 
to  infer  from  certain  resemblances  to  the  Pauline  Epistles 
that  Peter  has  adopted  the  disputed  teachings  of  Paul 
in  order  thereby  to  justify  them  ! 

The  undeniable  use  of  Pauline  ideas  in  1  Peter,  when 
considered  without  prejudice,  leads  to  an  entirely  different 
conclusion.  It  is  in  line  with  the  relation  of  1  Peter  to 
James,  abeady  discussed  (n.  3).  The  necessity  of  saying 
?ome  word  of  encouragement  to  the  Christians  in  Asia 
ilinor,  whose  persecutions  had  recently  grown  very  severe, 
recalled  to  the  mind  of  Peter,  or  Silvanus,  or  of  both,  the 
letter  of  James,  which  some  fifteen  years  before  had  been 
such  a  help  to  them  as  well  as  to  other  Christians,  and 
^hich,  as  proved  by  Paul's  letter  to  the  Romans  (vol.  i 
1271,  429),  continued  to  be  widely  known.     The  result 
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was  that  a  number  of  ideas  and  expressions   found  in 
James  were  reproduced  in  1  Peter.     A  writer  thoroughly 
original  could  not  have  permitted  himself  to  follow  so 
closely  an  older  model.     But  from  all  that  we  know  of 
Peter  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  assume  that  he 
was  original,  in  the  sense  that  James  or  Paul  or  John 
was  original.     On  the  contrary,  his  nature  was  such  as  to 
make  him  susceptible  to  influences  from  without;  while 
the  fact  that  he  recovered  so  quickly  from  the  errors  into 
which  this  tendency  led  him,  proves  that  in  doing  that 
which  was  good  and  wholesome  he  did  not  have  to  con- 
tend  with  a  strongly   biassed  character.      Similarly,  a 
writer  who  was  concerned  to  maintain  a  show  or  reputa- 
tion of  originality  would  have  avoided  these  quotations 
from  another  writer,  or  would  have  concealed  them  more. 
Peter,  who  in  v.  12  shows  himself  so  little  concerned  in 
this  regard  as  to  permit  the  readers  to  give  Silvanus  all 
the  credit  for  this  beautiful  letter,  was  not  bound  by  such 
considerations.     The  only  thing  which  he  was   able  to 
claim  for  himself  and  put  to  his  own  credit  was  the  inten- 
tion  of  applying  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  what 
Silvanus  wrote  in  his  name,  and  what  James  and  others 
before  him  had  written.     This  inclination  on  his  part  is  in 
no  sense  external,  interfering  with  the  natural  flow  of  his 
own  thoughts.     The  reader  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
originals  does  not  observe  the  influence  which  they  have 
had  upon  the  form  of  1  Peter.     The  temper  and  tone  of 
the  whole  is  independent  and  fundamentally  different  from 
James.     That  there  is  no  question  here  of  slavish  imita- 
tion of  single  passages,  or  of  dishonest  plagiarism,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  earnest  efforts  have  been  made  to  reverse 
the  rel^ition  and  noiake  James  dependent  upon  1  Peter. 

Exactly  similar  is  the  case  of  the  undeniable  agreement 
between  1  Peter  and  some  of  the  Pauline  letters.  The 
only  letters  of  Paul  to  which  1  Peter  shows  resemblance 
in   thought  and  language   are  Romans  and   Ephesians 
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(n.  4).     But  this  fact  finds  no  satisfactory  explanation, 
if  we   assume  that  some  author  of  a  later  time  simply 
happened  to  make  Peter  use  Paul's  language.     On  the 
other  liand,  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  if 
this  letter  was  actually  written  by  Peter  in  Rome,  in  the 
year  64,  with  the  assistance  of  Silvanus.     When  Peter 
went  to  Borne  to  fill  up  the  gap  made  by  the  departure 
of  Paul  (above,  p.  162),  he  must  have  had  a  very  natural 
inclination  to  read  the  letter  of  Paul's  preserved  in  Rome 
in  which  the  apostle  had  made  his  first  effort  to  establish 
relatioDS  between  himseK  and  the  Roman  Church;  and 
when  he  found  hinoseK  called  upon  to  address  the  Churches 
in  Asia  Minor,  with  which  up  to  this  time  he  had  re- 
mained personally  unacquainted,  in  a  letter  which  was  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  the  gospel  brought 
to  them  by  Paul  and  his  helpers,  and  to  the  truth  of  their 
Christian  profession,  he  was  under  necessity  of  making 
the  instruction  which  they  had  previously  received  his 
startdng-point,   and  of  adopting  the  tone   of  Christian 
address  to  which  they  were  accustomed.      But  where 
could  he  find  a  better  model  than  in  the  letter  which  Paul 
had  written  two  or  three  years  before  to  the  same  group 
of  Churches,  or  to  a  large  number  of  the  Churches  of  the 
same  group,  namely,  those  in  the  province  of  Asia  ?     The 
existence  of  a  copy  of  Ephesians  in  the  year  64  at  Bome, 
where  Paul  wrote  the  letter,  need  occasion  no  surprise, 
ixce  Ephesians  was  a  circular  letter  of  which  possibly  a 
number  of  copies  were  prepared  immediately  after  it  was 
written,  and  so  were  preserved  in  Bome  (cf.,  moreover, 
vol  i  249  £,  n.  6). 

The  dependence  of  1  Peter  upon  Bomans  and  Ephesians 
is  proof  of  its  genuineness ;  since  a  pseudo-Peter,  writing 
in  the  year  75  or  in  110,  would  have  had  no  occasion  to 
imitate  these  particular  letters  of  Paul.  A  pseudo-Peter 
of  the  time  of  Trajan  would  not  probably  have  recognised 
the  true  character  of  Ephesians  as  a  circular  letter  to  the 
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Churches  in  Asia  (voL  L  p.  479  ff.),  and  he  would  have  been 
far  more  likely  to  use  Galatians  than  Romans,  since  his 
alleged  compilation  is  designed  to  pose  as  a  letter  of  Peter 
among  the  Churches  of  Galatia  as  well  as  those  of  other 
regions. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  could  be  shown  that  the  use 
of  the  name  Bahyhn  to  designate  Boma  is  explicable  only 
if  the  writer  is  dependent  upon  Rev.  xiv.  8,  xvL  19— xviiL 
24,  it  would  be  a  serious  argument  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  letter.  But  is  it  not  possible  that  the  relation 
is  just  the  reverse  ?  and,  besides,  what  reason  is  there  for 
supposing  that  such  ideas  arose  and  were  spread  simply 
through  literary  agencies  ?  Just  as  the  Jews  called  Rome 
and  the  Roman  Empire  Edom,  and  just  as  among  Chris- 
tians Jerusalem  and  Zion  were  typical  designations  of 
their  commonwealth,  which  centres  in  heaven  and  has 
its  fature  upon  earth  (Gal.  iv.  25  f. ;  HeK^ni  22,  ziiL  14 ; 
Rev.  xxi.  2),  so  Babylon,  which  among  Gi;edks  and  Romans 
was  the  proverbial  type  of  a  great  luxurious  city,  under 
the  influence  of  historical  tradition  and  O.T.  prophecy, 
came  to  be  used  by  Jews  and  Christians  as  the  figurative 
name  for  the  capital  of  the  world-empire  which  was  hostile 
to  the  Church  of  God,  though  no  one  was  able  to  say  who 
had  used  it  first  (n.  5).  The  name  did  not  originate  either 
with  Peter  or  John,  both  of  whom  assumed  rather  that 
their  contemporaries  and  fellow-believers  were  fieucDiliar 
with  the  Babylon  of  the  present. 

Moreover,  there  is  nothing  about  the  representation  of 
the  situation  of  Christianity  in  the  world  at  this  time 
which  renders  impossible  the  composition  of  the  letter  in 
the  last  years  of  Peter's  life.  Very  frequently  has  it  been 
supposed  that  the  letter  represented  conditions  in  the 
time  of  Trajan ;  but  this  assumption  is  due  to  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  interchange  of  letters  between  Pliny  and 
Trajan,  as  if  no  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  Roman 
government  before  the  year  112  to  suppress  Christianity 
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(zL  6).     It  is  due  equally  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
statements  in  1  Peter  relative  to  persecution.     It  is  true 
that  in  I  Peter  we  have  a  representation  of  the  relation 
of  Christians  to  their  heathen  environment  different  from 
that  of  the  earlier  Epistles  of  Paul,  with  the  exception 
of  1  Thessalonians,  which  presupposes  a  temporary  and 
local  persecution  of  Christians  in  Thessalonica.     While  in 
Paul's  Epistles  we  do  have  suggestions  of  hostility  to 
Christians  on  the  part  of  Jews  ( Jas.  ii.  6  f. ;  1  Thess.  ii. 
14 ;  voL  L  88  f.)  and  of  Gentiles  (Rom.  xii  14-21),  there 
is  also  evidence  that  there  were  Churches  of  considerable 
importance  which  lived  quite  unmolested  (1  Cor.  iv.  8-10, 
viiL  10,  X.  27,  xv.  33 ;  2  Cor.  vL  14-16),  and  believed 
themselves  able  to  get  fair  treatment  even  in  heathen 
courts  (1  Cor.  vi.  1-8).     Consequently,  when  we  read  that 
practically  the  same  sufferings  to  which  Christians  were 
then  being  exposed  in  Asia  Minor  had  to  be  endured  by 
Christians  throughout  the  world  (1  Pet.  v.  9),  an  entirely 
new  situation  is  presented.     Indeed,  the  readers  them- 
selves had  not  been  accustomed  to  suffer  in  the  way  that 
they  are  now  compelled  to  suffer  (iv.  12).     It  is  not  a 
general  experience  of  Christians — ^an  experience  they  have 
always  had — which  is  described  in  v.  8,  but  a  present 
fact ;  even  now  the  devil  is  passing  through  the  land  like 
alien  roaring  for  his  prey.     The  final  consummation  of 
things  is  at  hand  (iv.  7) ;  the  judgment  begins  (iv.  17). 
From  beginning  to  end  the  letter  is  filled  with  references 
to  a  recent  unfavourable  change  in  the  situation  of  Chris- 
tians, especially  those  in  Asia  (i.  6f.,  iii  9-17,  iv.  4f., 
12-19,  V.  8-12).     This  impression  is  simply  strengthened 
by  the  feet  that  in  the  later  letters  of  Paul — ^in  those  that 
veie  written  shortly  before  1  Peter  (64  a.d.)  as  well  as  in 
those  that  were  written  shortly  after — ^there  are  various 
U3<iications  that  the  relations  between  Christians  and  their 
heathen  neighbours  were  more  strained  than  at  the  time 
when  Romans  and  the  Corinthian  letters  were  written; 
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cf.  Col.  iv.  5;  Eph,  iv.  27  £,  v.  15  f.,  vi  12;  1  Tim. 
iii.  6f.  (in  the  last  passage  the  best  interpreters  make 
o  BtdfioXoi  refer  to  the  class  of  slanderers),  vi  1 ;  Tit. 
ii  5,  10. 

When  we  inquire  what  these  sufferings  on  the  part  of 
Christians,  which  Peter  felt  it  necessary  to  notice,  actually 
were,  we  observe  at  the  very  outset  that  nowhere  in  the 
letter  is  there  the  slightest  hint  of  bloody  martyrdoms, 
nor  even  of  imprisonment  and  the  confiscation  of  property. 
Nor  is  anything  said  about  judges  before  whom  they  were 
brought,  acts  of  worship  which  they  were  commanded  to 
perform,  and  recantations  under  the  pressure  of  perse- 
cution.    But  we  do   find   such   hints   in   N.T,   writings 
of  a  later  date  and  in  the  oldest  portions  of  the  post- 
apostolic  literature  (n.  7).     For  this  reason  it  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  1  Peter  was  written  at  the  time 
of  the  Johannine  apocalypse  and  of  the  letter  of  Clement 
(90-100).     Still  less  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  it  was 
written  about  110,  at  the  time  of  the  Ignatian  letters  and 
of  Pliny's  Epistles.     The  attacks  upon  the  Christians  at 
the  time  of  1  Peter  were  various  in  character  (i.  6) ;  bnt 
they  were  due  mainly  to  and  consisted  primarily  of  slan- 
derous and  calumnious  attacks  upon  them  as  Christians. 
They  were  insulted  "for  the  name  of  Christ"  (iv.  14). 
And,  as  is  shown  by  what  immediately  follows  (iv.  15),  it  | 
was  this  in  which  their  sufferings  consisted  primarily  if 
not  exclusively ;  whenever  a  specific  injury  is  mentioned 
which  they  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  heathen,  it  is 
always  of  this   character : — tcaraXaKetv  (ii.    12,  iiL    16), 

\oiSopeiv  (iii.  9),  and  hrqpea^eiv  rrfv  a/faOifv  iv  Xp^rr^  iva- 
crpo^v  (iii.  16);  pKaa-^fuhf  (iv.  4),  and  oveiZt^eiv  (iv.  14). 
They  are  to  silence  their  slanderers  by  their  good  conduct 
(n.  15);  they  are  to  put  them  to  shame  (iii.  16) ;  above 
aU,  they  are  not  to  answer  reviling  with  reviling,  but  with 
blessing  (iii.  9).  The  very  first  condition  of  a  comfortable 
life  is  to  refrain  from  evil  and  deceitful  words  (iii.  10). 
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E?en  in  the  passage  where  the  suffering  Christ  is  held  up 
^  an  example  especially  to  slaves,  it  is  not  said  that  He 
refused  to  use  His  power  to  defend  Himself  against  violence 
(Matt,  xxvi  51-55,  xxvii.  40-44;  John  xviii  36;  Heb. 
xiL  2  £ ) ;  but  that  when  He  was  reviled  He  reviled  not 
a^aiii,  and  did  not  give  vent  to  threatening  words  when 
He  was  compelled  to  suffer  (ii  23).     It  is  true  that  in 
this  same    connection,  besides  the   reviling,  suffering  is 
mentioned  which   involved  actual  violence;  but  in  the 
foreground  of  the  pictures  stands  the  reviling,  to  which 
one  less  patient  would  have  replied  with  reviling  and 
threats.     As  a  concrete  example  of  the  unjust  treatment 
whidi  slaves,  to  whom  these  words  are  addressed,  fre- 
quently had  to  endure  at  the  hands  of  their  heathen 
masters,  cuffing,  not  reviling,  is  mentioned  (ii.  20).     Of 
course  it  goes  without  saying  that  a  hostile  feeling  toward 
the  sect  of  Christians  that  had  become  general  would  not 
be  limited  to  insulting  words.     Every  Christian  had  daily 
to  expect  actual  injury  (iii.  14,  €l  xai  vdaxo^re;  iii  17,  el 
6iKoi  TO  OeXaifia  rov  deov) ;  but,  according  to  Peter's  opinion 
and  exhortation,  the  Christian  ought  not  to  fear  it  (iii  13). 
The  fonn  and  extent  of  this  persecution  we  are  able  to 
infer  only  £rom  casual  hints.     The  designation  kokoitoioI^ 
which  was  slanderously  applied  to  Christians,  is   quite 
general  (ii  12,  uL  17,  iv.  15,  n.  8);  and  equally  general 
is  the  exhortation  to  a  virtuous  walk  among  the  heathen 
wd  to  good  works  which  is  contrasted  with  it.     But  this 
is  followed  immediately  by  a  special  exhortation  to  silence 
the  ignorance  of  these  unreasonable  slanderers  by  obedi- 
ence to  the  emperor  and  his  officers  (ii  13  f. ;  cf.  Acts  xvi 
21,  xviL  7),  and  by  the  exhortation  to  show  to  all — 
iwturally  to  all  to  whom  it  is  due  (Rom.  xiii.  7) — the 
Wour  which  their  position  demands,  without  prejudice 
to  their  special  love  for  their  fellow-believers,  and  espe- 
Q^Hy  to  honour  the  emperor,  without  prejudice  to  their 
ftarof  God  (iL  17),  all  of  which  indicates  that  the  Chris- 
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tians  were  accused  of  a  hostility  to  the  State  which  had 
its  source  in  their  religion  and  in  their  close  fellowslup 
with  one  another.     The  fact  that  the  discussion  of  the 
relation  of  Christians  to  the  State  is  followed  by  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  relation  of  slaves  to  their  masters  (ii. 
18-25),  and  of  wives  to  their  husbands  (iii.  1-6),  while 
the  conduct  of  husbands  to  their  wives  is  touched  upon 
only  briefly  (iii.  7),  and  the  character  of  the  exhortations 
to  slaves  and  wives  (cf.  especially  iii  1  f.  with  ii   12), 
show  that  Christian  slaves  and  wives  were  accused    of 
insubordination  to  their  heathen  masters  and  husbands. 
Christians  were  looked  upon  as  the  enemies  of  social  order 
generaUy.     The  inner  freedom  from  aU  earthly  conditions 
of  which  they  boasted  was  regarded  as  a  revolutionary 
spirit.     Every  fault  observed  in  the  conduct  of  individual 
Christians  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  their  peculiar  views, 
so  that  their  fine  words  about  freedom  and  the  service  of 
God  were  regarded  as  cloaks  for  their  hostility  to  social 
order  and  the  State  (ii.  16).     The  inevitable  result  was 
the  defaming  of  the  name  of  Christ  Himself,  whom  they 
confessed  and  after  whom  they  were  called  (iv.  14,  16; 
n.  10).     The  same  was  true  with  reference  to  the  impres- 
sion  made  by  the  earnest  lives  of  the  Christians,  especially 
by  their  abstinence  from  heathen  worship  and  the  fes- 
tivities associated  with  it.     Wonder  at  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Christians  led  to  the  blaspheming  of  the  things  that 
they  regarded  as  holy,  and  the  source  of  then*  own  sancti- 
fication  (iv.  3-5).     All  the  acts  of  the  Christians,  even 
when  they  were  not  known,  were  construed  in  accordance 
with  their  supposed  views.     They  were  looked  upon  as 
KOKonroiol  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.     They  were 
accused  of  everything  bad.     In  cases  of  serious  crimes, 
like  murder  and  theft,  Christians  would  necessarily  be  the 
first  to  be  suspected  (iv.  15).     The  natural  consequence 
was  that  they  were   accused  of  crimes,   arrested,   and 
brought  before  magistrates;  and  in  the  course  of  such 
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trials  the  &uit  that  they  belonged  to  the  sect  of  Christians 
wonld  be  brought  out,  also  the  leading  principles  of  their 
religion.     Exhortations,   like    those  which  we    read    in 
EpL  iv.    28,  Tit  iL   10,  1   Thess.  iv.  6,  compel   us  to 
assume  that  not  all  the  members  of  the  newly  organised 
Gentile  Christian  Churches  abstained  from  acts  which  were 
punishable  before  magistrates.     Persons  so  accused  and  so 
pmuBhed  suffered  as  thieves,  deceivers,  and  similar  char- 
acters.    Peter  urges  and  expects  that  as  the  regular  out- 
come of  such  trials  the  readers  shall  prove  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  suspecting  them  of  acts  which  are  criminal  or 
subject  to  punishment ;  so  that  it  shall  appear  that  the  only 
reason  for  suspicion  against  them,  for  their  arrest,  and  for 
their  xmfGur  treatment  by  magistrates,  is  their  Christian 
confession.     In  this  case  they  suffered  '^as  Christians," 
and  were  partakers  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  the  inno- 
cent Lord,  who  was  reviled,  accused,  and  executed  (iv.  13  ; 
d  iL  21,  ill  18),  in  the  same  sense  that  Paul  was  during 
his  five  years  of  imprisonment  (Col.  i.  24,  iv.  3  ;  Eph.  iii 
1,  13,  iv.  1,  vL  20 ;  PhilenL  1,  9 ;  Phil.  i.  7,  30,  iii.  10), 
although  as  a  result  of  Paul's  trial  "  his  bonds  in  Christ 
were  made  manifest "  (Phil.  i.  13);  i.e.  the  trial  brought 
out  the  fact  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  offences  against 
public  order  of  which  he  was  accused,  and  that  he  was 
indicted,  imprisoned,  and  brought  before  the   tribunal 
aimply  because  he  confessed  and  preached  the  Christian 
&ith.     It  is  really  impossible  to  see  how  anyone  can 
disoover  in  1  Peter  a  persecution  of  the  Christian  con- 
feanon  carried  on  by  the  imperial  government  or  by 
any  dvil  authority.     The  persecution  of  the  Christians 
originated  not  with  the  authorities,  but  with  the  populace ; 
and  it  consisted  mainly  of  slanders  and  insults  against 
tbe  Christians,  and  blasphemous  remarks  about  Christi- 
uuty.    In  daily  intercourse  Christians  were  made  to  feel 
very  strongly  the  hostility  of  their  heathen  neighbours ;  in 
partieolar,  Christian  slaves  suffered  at  the  hands  of  their 
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masters.    When  investigations  were  made  by  the  police  or 
by  the  courts  because  of  serious  crimes,  the  general  sus- 
picion of  the  criminal  character  of  Christians,  partaeolarly 
of  their  hostile  attitude  toward  the  existing  political  and 
social  order,  put  them  in  a  bad  position  at  the  very  outset 
They  were  suspected  first  in  connection  with  definite  cases, 
and  in  the  accusations  which  followed  they  were  charged 
with  general  crimes  and  misdemeanours.    If,  in  these  trials, 
their  religious  confession  and  their  brotherhood  came  up 
for  discussion,  it  was  nothing  essentially  different  from 
what  happened  in  their  daily  private  intercourse  with 
non-Christians.     There  was  constant  need  for  endeavour 
to  remove  this  suspicion  by  setting  forth  the  nature  of 
Christian  views.     Christians  must  *'  be  always  ready  with 
an  answer  for  every  one  and  before  every  one  who  de- 
manded of  them  a  reason  for  their  peculiar  hope  "  (iii  15). 
There  is  nothing  in  the  language  which  implies  inquiry 
by  the  police  or  officers  of  courts,  but  primarily  only 
what  happened  in  daily  intercourse  (cf.  Col.  iv.  6).     But 
of  course  Peter's  exhortation  and  the  rule  which  he  lays 
down  include  also  the  cases  where  a  Christian  happened 
to  be  brought  before  a  judge,  and  where,  as  was  unavoid- 
able in  view  of  popular  feeUng,  the  religion  and  moraUty 
of  the  Christians  came  under  discussion.     But,  in  Peter  s 
opinion,  here,  as  in  daily  life,  the  proof  of  pure  intentions 
and  of  moral  conduct  afforded  by  deeds  was  more  weighty 
and  more  effective  than  an  apology  in  words. 

In  view  of  the  contents  of  1  Peter,  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  Christians  were  brought  to  trial  and  sentenced 
by  magistrates  to  pay  fines,  or  to  undergo  imprisonment, 
banishment,  or  execution,  simply  on  account  of  their  con- 
fession (n.  9).  And  in  this  the  situation  of  the  Christians 
at  the  time  of  1  Peter  is  essentially  different  from  that  in 
which  they  found  themselves  after  Nero's  attack  upon  the 
Roman  Christians — ^presumably  for  the  first  time  durisg 
the  reign  of  Domitian,  when  the  attitude  of  the  imperial 
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government  and  of  the  provincial  authorities  was  alto- 
gether changed.     On  the  other  hand,  the  representation 
of  popular  feeling  toward  the  Christians  as  recently  having 
grown  more  hostile,  which  we  find  in  1  Peter — written  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  64  or  shortly  before — is  definitely 
confirmed  by  the  words  of  Tacitus,  written  late  in  the 
sommer  or  during  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  {Ann.  xv. 
44) :  "  Ergo  abolendo  rumori  Nero  subdidit  reos  et  qusesi- 
tissimis  pcenis  affecit,  quos  per  flagitia  invisos  vulgus  Chris- 
tianos  (or  Chrestianos)  appellabat."     The  universal  hatred 
which  was  heaped  upon  the  Christians,  and  the  opinion  held 
by  the  vast  majority  of  the  populace  that  the  Christians 
were  a  band  of  dangerous  criminals,  whose  extermination 
would  be  for  the  good  of  the  State  and  of  society,  a  utilitas 
pMica,  were  not,  according  to  Tacitus,  the  result,  but  the 
presupposition  of  Nero's  action  against  the  Christians,  on 
the  charge  that  they  were  responsible  for  the  burning  of 
Rome  in  the  autumn  of  64.     Even  then  the  name  Chris- 
iiani  was  the  object  of  popular  hatred  and  of  every  evil 
SQspicion   (n.   10).     This  presupposition  meets  us  as  a 
ample  fiwjt  also  in  1  Peter.     On  the  other  hand,  nothing 
is  said  in  1  Peter  about  the  consequences  of  this  popular 
feeling,  such  as  were  realised  in  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  64, 
not  only  in  the  execution  of  Christians,  but  their  execution 
in  large  numbers  and  in  a  most  gruesome  manner.     How 
is  this  omission  to  be  explained,  if  the  letter  was  written 
in  95  or  110  or  even  later?     How  inconceivable  is  the 
Qolonrless  description  of  the  situation  of  Christians  through- 
out the  world  in  1  Pet.  v.  9,  if  this  letter  was  written  by 
Peter  himself  shortly  after  he  had  passed  through  the 
scenes  of  64  in  Home  upon  the  ground  which  had  drunk  the 
Uood  of  saints  and  apostles  (Rev.  xvii.  6,  xviii.  20,  24),  or 
if  it  was  written  by  some  one  in  his  name  after  his  death  1  * 

1.  (P.  173.)    For  the  chronology  and  historical  position  of  Polycarp,  cf. 
frndLYu  1-167.    Ensebius  {H.  E.  iii  39. 16)  says  of  Papias :  Kixptfrai,  d*  oMs 

^  See  Addendum,  p.  617. 
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fiaprvpiats  dir6  r^f  *I«K]vyov  frpvripas  fvurroKijs  koI   airo  rijt  lUrpou    ofioltn. 
If  not  Btricbly  proven,  it  has  been  shown  highly  probable  (above,  p.  163 ;  cf. 
also  §  51,  n.  10)  that  Papias  interpreted  1  Pet.  v.  13  as  referring  to  Rome, 
and  used  this  passage  in  support  of  the  tradition  that  Mark  was  written  in 
Rome.    In  Eus.  H.  E.  iv.  15.  9,  it  is  said  of  the  Philippian  letter  of  Poljcarp : 
K€xpilTat  run  fiaprvpiaig  dv6  r^r  TLirpov  irpvripas  cirioroX^ff.     WMle  1  Pet. 
is  not  formally  quoted  in  this  letter,  a  number  of  passages  in  it  show  nnmis- 
takable  resemblance  to  the  same.    Cf.  the  writer's  Igiiaiii  et  Pol^c.  epitL  187^ 
pp.  110-132 ;  OK^  1. 957  f.    In  Polycarp^  L  2,  after  a  peculiar  expression  taken 
from  the  speech  of  Peter  in  Acts  ii.  24,  the  following  words  are  found,  which 
suggest  1  Pet.  i.  8, 12 :  tig  tv  ovk  Idovrts  ir icrr ever c  ;(ap$  dvcicXaXiir^  kai 
dtBo^atrfiivji  tig  Ijv  iroXXoi  dfriBvfiovo'iv  WcrcX^ciir,  which  makes  it  necenazj 
to  assume  either  a  most  singular  coincidence,  or  that  Polycarp  knew  that 
Acts  ii.  and  1  Pet.  originated  with  the  same  man,  namely,  Peter.    For  the 
further  testimony  to  1  Pet.  by  Clemens  Romanus,  Hennas,  Justin,  Basilides, 
and  the  Yalentinians,  see  OK,  L  576,  759,  778, 958.    In  this  connection  it  may 
be  observed  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  citation  from  Justin,  following 
that  of  Iren.  v.  26.  2  in  Cramer,  Cat,  viii.  82,  really  belongs  to  Justin  or  is 
an  addition  by  the  redactor  of  the  catena,  as  is  held  by  Otto,  in  his  edition  of 
Justin,  0pp.  ii.  [3rd  ed.]  254^  n.  7.    For  the  impoesibility  of  making  2  Pet 
iiL  1  refer  to  I  Pet.  see  §  41. 

2.  (P.  174.)  Worthy  of  notice,  however,  is  the  correspondence  between 
1  Pet  ii.  7  and  Acts  iv.  11  (cf.  Matt  xzi.  42 ;  Mark  zii.  lOX  and  between 
1  Pet  iv.  5  and  Acts  x.  42  (cf.  2  Tim.  iv.  I). 

3.  (P.  175.)  For  the  relation  of  1  Pet  to  James,  see  vol.  i.  133  L  The 
thought  of  Jas.  i.  3  (voL  i.  127),  which  is  correctly  understood  and  freely  re- 
produced  by  Paul  (Rom.  v.  4  f.X  necessarily  takes  another  and  more  modest 
place  in  1  Pet  i.  7  ;  since  Peter,  while  he  retains  the  word,  givee  it  quite  i 
different  meaning  (vol.  i.  133). 

4.  (P.  177.)     In  favour  of  the  conscious  dependence  of  1  Pet  upon 
Eph.  is  the  fact  that  they  begin  with  exactly  the  same  wards,  diXoyiirof-' 
XpujTov  6,  followed  by  a  participle, — a  construction  which  does  not  occur  in 
this  or  similar  form  in  any  other  N.T.  Epistle.    The  participial  clause  which 
follows  is  different,  as  is  also  the  reason  assigned  for  the  thanksgiving.    Bat 
the  reference  to  the  future  icXijpoyo/ua,  1  Pet  i.  4^  is  fotmd  also  in  Eph., 
only  farther  from  the  beginnings  i.  14 ;  while  the  thought  which  immedi- 
ately follows  Eph.  i.  4f.  (cf.  i  9,  11),  namely,  that  of  election  throngh  the 
divine  foresight  and  predetermination,  has  been  utilised  already  in  1  Pot  L 
1  f .    The  exhortations  to  a  Christian  life,  in  contrast  to  the  former  heathen  life 
of  the  readers,  1  Pet  L  14-18,  iv.  2  f.,  correspond  to  a  whole  seriea  of  expres- 
sions in  Eph.  :  &g  riKva  vnaKor^s^iag  rUva  <^«r<$ff,  Eph.  V.  8;  iv  r^  dyroia 
v/Moi/  =  did  n^y  SyvouLv  i^v  cZtrcof  <V  avrotr,  Eph.  iv.  18 ;  4k  r^c  tunaUtt  vp»9 
dvaaTpo<t>rjg  =  iv  /ionuon^rt  rov   voiig  cdrr&Vy  Eph.  iv.  17  ;  fufKiri  dvBp^^* 
intOvfiiaig  .  .  .  pi&a-ai^fajKiri  vpjds  irepivartiv  «erX.,  Eph.  iv.  17  ;  otvoffi^vyuitt 
,  .  .  (Is  rfiv   aMiv   Tjjg  dcwrias  dvdxy<nv  ==  fiij  ptBCtrKtcrBt  otftt,  iv  ^  'Vrw 
acrcM-to,  Eph.  V.  18.    Eph.  ii.  11-22  differs  greatly  from  1  Pet  iL  4-10  in  the 
way  in  which  the  QeQtiles  are  reminded  of  the  fact  that  now,  as  Christian^ 
they  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  honours  of  the  people  of  Qod.   This 
renders  all  the  more  striking  the  fact  that  in  both  passages  the  figure  as^ 
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\<  that  of  a  building  in  which  Christ  is  the  corner-stone  and  Christians 
ut  the  building  stones.    Paul  develops  the  figure  briefly  at  the  end  of  the 
entire  diseussion ;  Peter  makes  a  varied  and  detailed  use  of  the  same,  in 
connection  with  various  O.T.  expressions,  and  also  sayings  of  Jesus.    The 
boildiiig  suggests  the  Lord  of  the  building,  who  has  chosen  this  particular 
ftone  for  a  corner-stone,  and  Himself  has  put  it  in  place,  after  it  had  been 
ejected  as  worthless  by  the  foolish  master-builders.    From  the  thought  of 
the  hving  character  of  the  person  of  Christ,  who  is  represented  as  the  comer- 
iume,  is  argued  the  living  character  of  the  stones  built  upon  this  foundation, 
as  well  as  the  freedom  of  their  attachment  to  Him.    The  comparison  of  the 
ijoOding  with  the  temple  suggests  the  thought  of  the  priesthood  and  the    /    j  . 
offerings.     The  comer-stone  is  also  the  ^didhStonfi.  (PreUstein),  over  which  ^  ^ 
psawrs-bj  stumble.    It  would  seem  almost  as  if  in  1  Pet.  ii.  4-8  one  were    '',  '  ^ 
besring  the  voice  of  a  preacher  making  various  applications  of  the  figure      '.'    . 
nggestad  by  his  text,  Eph.  ii.  20-22.    Nor  is  it  strange  that  at  the  conclusion   .  . 
of  both  letters  it  is  suggested  that  back  of  the  men,  through  whose  hostilities 
the  ictders  are  compelled  to  suffer,  stands  the  devil,  whom  they  are  steadfastly 
to  resist  (1  Pet  v.  8f.;  Eph.  vi  11-13).    Other  resemblances  in  thought  and 
liogosge^  0^7.  that  between  1  Pet.  iii  21  f.  and  Eph.  i.  20-22,  do  not  furnish     ^ 
pQiitiTe  proof,  nevertheless  they  go  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  observa- 
tion tbat  Peter  and  Silvanus  had  Eph.  before  them.    Whether,  as  Hofmann 
hoMa  (viL  1. 206),  they  intended  to  suggest  to  the  readers  directly  the  circular 
letter  which  had  been  sent  to  them,  is  doubtful.        The  relation  of  1  Pet.  to 
1^.  is  certainly  quite  different.     While  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  1  Pet  there  are  portions  which  are  parallel  to  Eph.,  with  Bom.  there 
are  only  scattered  points  of  contact.     Cf.  in  this  connection  Hofmann's 
fine  exposition  {vii.  1.  207-212) ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  Seufert's 
expodtkm  {J^WTh,  1874,  S.  360-388)  is  to  evoke  the  dissent  of  every  intelli- 
gent reader  of  1  Pet,  rather  than  to  convince  him  of  its  dependence  upon 
Rom.     It  is  especially  the  hortatory  portion  of  Bom.  to  which  1  Pet 
^H)W8  numerous  points  of  resemblance :  Bom.  xii.  23:1  Pet  i.  14,  fjJi  trvtrxf-      T 
(urtfcvAu,  with  substantially  the  same  object  in  the  dative ;  Bom.  xii.  17  a 
1  Pet  iiL  9,  fufitvl  (fu))  awoMovrts  KOKbv  dvrl  leaKov,  in  both  instances  stand-    ^  -^>     -^ 
iAg  between  an  exhortation  to  humility  and  the  advice  to  preserve  peace 
vith  non-Christians,  while  in  the  immediate  context  in  both  passages  stands 
tbe  command  that  they  bless  their  persecutors  instead  of  reviling  them  again  .' 
(Bom.  xiL  14).    Taken  in  connection  with  such  clear  resemblances,  a  certain 
*^t  is  to  be  given  also  to  similarities  in  the  same  chapter,  which  cannot 
be  used  ss  positive  proof,  such  as  the  similar  use  of  Xoyue^, — not  to  be  found  . 
^xwlm  in  the  N.T.  or  LXX,— Bom.  xiL  1,  1  Pet  ii.  2,  and  the  conception      . 
ctf  offtfings,  in  a  figurative  sense,  made  by  Christians,  Bom.  xii.  1 ;  1  Pet 
il  S.      In  relatively  close  proximity  to  tiiese  parallels.  Bom.  xiii.  1-7  and    «  «  .  - 
1  Pet  ii  13-17,  occurs  an  exhortation  with  regard  to  civil  authoritiesL    The     " 
■eose  is  not  only  the  same,  but  several  expressions  are  alike,  e.^.  the  aim  for     \     \ 
^bkb  civil  authorities  exist  is  described  thus:  tb  MiKtiatp  KUKoiroi&p^       J      ] 
*»  ovnjt  .  .  .  $€Ov  yikp  diAKOv^g  iariw  fiediicor  Wt  6py^v  r^  to  icaK6p  npatrmim  "-^      / 

<»aiw  dj  rfiy  iya6iyirtA&w^  1  Pet.  ii.  14  =  rh  ayaBhv  voUi  koI  t^fu  tirtuvop ' 

(^<^  xiii.  3  f.).    Notwithstanding,  Peter's  thought  strikes  one  as  independent 
^>i]e  Ptol  emphasises  the  thought  of  the  divine  institution  of  the  civil 
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Qrder  and  the  sabserviencj  of  the  same  to  Qod,  Peter  represents  it  zaore 
broadly,  describing  it  as  vcura  dvBpawivrf  ktIvis,    By  this  he  does  not  imply 
that  the  civil  power  was  created  and  endowed  with  its  functions  by  men, 
which  would  be  contrary  to  the  whole  Jewish  (Dan.  iL  37)  and  Christian 
(John  xix.  11 ;  1  Clem.  Ixi.)  conception  of  the  same,  but  means  that  goivera- 
ment  is  an  institution  which  belongs  in  the  human  realm  and  not  in  tbe 
domain  of  revelation.    The  adjective  dvOpanripos  (Rom.  vi.  19 ;  1  Tim.  iiL  1  ; 
above,  p.  124,  n.  6)  is  not  used  in  the  sense  of  Bvrir6t  (e.g,  in  Bom.  vL  12),  wbicb 
suggests  a  conceivable  motive  for  the  conduct  that  Peter  condemns, — a  motive 
which  he  rejects^ — so  that  the  exhortation  practically  means,  "  Be  subject  to 
the  government,  and  do  not  think  that  you  are  released  from  this  obligation 
because  this  is  only  a  human  institution."    But  this  word  is  meant  to  soggest 
to  the  readers  that  Christians  are  to  honour  and  support  everything  that 
contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  good  order  in  human  affairs,  not  leas  but 
more  zealously  than  other  people  (cf.  Rom.  xii.  17 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  4 ;  PhiL  iv.  8). 
The  fact  that  Peter,  writing  from  Rome,  the  seat  of  the  imperial  government, 
to  provincial  Christians  who  were  governed  by  deputies  sent  from  Borne, 
mentions  not  only  the  emperor,  but  also  expressly  the  rjytfUvts  sent  by  him 
into  the  provinces,  while  Paul,  writing  to  Christians  in  Rome,  speaks  more 
generally  of  t^waia^  i^ova-iaiy  ^x^>^'^)  ^  ^^7  another  proof  that  we  are  not 
dealing  with  some  man  of  letters  who  patterned  what  he  wrote  after  more 
ancient  models,  but  with  Peter  himself,  who  took  account  of  the  actual 
conditions  under  which  he  wrote.     Cf.  an  imperial  decree  of  the  third 
century  in  Grenfell  and  Hunt^  Fcvy^im  Towns^  p.  120,  rois  ^ytfiio'tw  rocr  kot 
tircrpoirtias  nap*  c/xoO  dircorciX/iicyotf .         That  Rom.  ix.  32  f .  and  1  Pet.  ii.  6, 
still  more  ii.  4-6,  were  not  written  independently  of  each  other,  is  proved  (1) 
by  the  fact  that  both  apostles  in  quoting  Isa.  xxviii.  16  are  practically  agreed 
against  the  strongly  variant  reading  of  the  LXX ;  even  the  addition  eir'  airrm 
(Rom.  ix.  33,  X.  11 ;  1  Pet  iL  6)  is  certainly  spurious  in  the  LXX  ;  (2)  from 
the  fact  that  after  the  quotation  of  Isa.  xxviii.  16,  following  a  quotation,  from 
Ps.  cxviii.  22,  in  1  Pet.  ii.  7  f .  are  added  the  words  XiSos  rrpotrK6ftpam  mi 
TTcrpa  (TKavbaKov,  which  are  taken  from  Isa.  viii.  14,  but  vary  greatly  from  tbe 
text  of  the  LXX,  and  which  Paul  inserts  in  the  quotation  of  Isa.  xxviii.  16. 
Here  also  Peter  does  not  copy  Rom. ;  he  is  familiar  with  the  prophetic  text  from 
his  own  reading,  since  in  ii.  6  he  gives  the  characteristics  of  the  stone, — as  also 
earlier  in  ii.  3, — passed  over  by  Paul.    But  there  remains  in  his  memory  also 
the  form  in  which  Paul  had  quoted  the  words  of  the  prophet,  and,  following 
the  cue  suggested  by  Paid's  combination  of  Isa.  xxviii.  16  and  Isa.  viii.  14, 
he  adds  also  Ps.  cxviii.  22.        The  relation  of  1  Pet  iv.  1  to  Rom.  vi.  7  shows 
just  as  clearly  an  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  later  author  with  the  older 
writing ;  for  the  thought  that  death  annuls  man's  relationship  to  sin,  which 
is  only  differently  expressed  in  the  two  instances,  is  very  boldly  applied  in 
both  cases,  first  to  the  death  of  Christ  and  then  as  the  ground  of  a  moral 
obligation  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  been  redeemed  through  His  deatL 
Similar  relations  do  not  exist  between  1  Pet.  and  any  other  of  Paxil's  letters. 
Gal.  iii.  23  and  1  Pet.  i.  6,  quoted  by  Hilgenfeld,  EM,  633,  agree  only  in  the 
use  of  the  word  (f>povp€iv.    It  would  be  more  natural  to  compare  the  latter 
passage  to  Phil.  iv.  7,  which  likewise  would  be  to  no  purpose. 

5.  (P.  178.)    Regarding  the  use  of  Edom  for  Rome,  cf.  Weber,  Jtidische 
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Heol.  §  81,  8 ;  Schurer,  iii.  236,  A.  65  [Eng.  trans,  n.  iii.  99,  n.  29].  So 
also  in  4  Esdr.  vi.  8  f .  In  4  Esdr.  iii.  1  f.  (28,  31  in  contrast  to  Zion) 
Babylon  is  certainly  not  tlie  city  on  the  Euphrates ;  but  if  not  Rome,  at  least 
the  place  irliich  the  writer  knew  to  be  the  seat  of  the  heathen  power  inflicting 
its  baiden  upon  IsraeL  Gutschmid,  who  held  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
hoA  was  written  in  31  b.c.,  suggested  Alexandria  (Kl.  Schniften^  ii  277).  In 
ipite  of  bis  evident  interest  for  Egypt,  the  Jewish  Sibyl  of  the  years  71-73 
daiiiis  to  understand  by  Babylon  Borne  {SiJbyU.  v.  143,  159 ;  cf.  ZfKW,  1886, 
S.  39-45).  €k>nceming  Babylon-Bome  in  Bev.  see  below,  §  75,  n.  2.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Midrash  on  Cant.  i.  6  (translated  by  Wunsche,  S.  85,  cf .  Sanhedr. 
216;  Shab.  566X  Borne  was  called  Ronui-BMony  because  the  clay  out  of 
vkich  its  first  huts  were  built  was  mixed  with  water  brought  from  the 
Euphrates.  Paul  does  not  use  the  word  Babylon,  but  applies  a  prophecy 
omceming  the  departure  of  the  exiles  from  Babylon  (Isa.  Iii.  11 ;  cf.  xlviii.  20) 
to  the  separation  of  the  Christians  from  the  heathen  world  (2  Cor.  vi.  17). 
For  the  proverbial  meaning  of  Babylon  among  Greeks  and  Bomans,  see  Pauly- 
ITtMNsm  BEy  iL  2667. 

6.  (P.  179.)  The  opinion  that  the  rescript  of  Trajan  to  Pliny  altered  the 
le^  status  of  the  Christians — a  view  against  which  the  present  writer  argues 
in  an  earlier  work,  HirUn  des  HermoB^  1868,  S.  128  f. — is  beginning  to  give 
vay  to  a  better  view.  With  the  position  there  advanced  agree  Arnold,  Stud, 
»r  Geath.  d.  pUfUan,  CSkrittenverfolgung,  S.  27,  39,  42,  47 ;  C.  J.  Neumann, 
D.  r9HL  Stoat  u.  die  Kirche,  i.  17,  22  f. ;  Mommsen,  HZ,  1890,  S.  395  f. ; 
Kamsay,  The  Chur<h  in  the  Roman  Ernpire,  pp.  212, 215  f.,  226,  notwithstanding 
manj  diflfierences. 

7.  (P.  180.)  Without  distinguishing  between  what  refers  to  the  immediate 
present  in  the  several  writings  and  what  is  said  with  reference  to  past  events, 
the  following  forms  of  punishment  may  be  cited  :  imprisonment  and  con- 
fiacttion  of  property,  Heb.  x.  32-34 ;  banishment,  Bev.  i.  9 ;  Hermas,  Sim,  i. 
(d  the  writer's  Hirten  des  Hermas,  S.  118-135)  ;  executions,  Bev.  ii.  13  (?  see 
1 73^  iL  3X  Ti  9, 1 1,  xii.  11,  xvii.  6,  xviii.  20, 24,  xix.  2,  xx.  4 ;  Heb.  xiii.  7  (?) ; 
Clem.,  1  Cor.  v.  vi. ;  Herm.  Vis.  iii.  2.  1 ;  Sim.  viii.  3.  6  f.,  ix.  28.  2-4.  All 
these  cases  are  prior  to  the  time  of  the  letters  of  Ignatius  and  Pliny. 

B.  (P.  181.)  KoKoirocof,  iv.  15,  occurs  in  a  list  of  offences  of  a  more  definite 
chaneter,  so  that  it  is  natural  to  take  it  in  the  more  definite  sense  which 
ifiol^ieus  (used  to  translate  KOKowoUg  in  Tert.  Scorp.  xii.  and  Cypr.  Test.  iii.  37) 
certainly  came  to  have, =*' sorcerer,  witch,"  etc.  Cf.  the  astrological  term  ol 
uKoirocM  Tw  «urr€ptf  F,  Artemid.  Oneir.  iv.  59 ;  also  Suet.  Nero,  xvi. "  Christiani 
genus  hominum  superstitionis  novse  et  malefica.'*  The  term  is  interpreted  in 
this  seose  by  Le  Blant,  Lespers.  et  les  martyrs,  1893,  p.  62.  But  there  is  no  cer- 
^  proof  of  the  corresponding  use  of  KaKonoiw,  and  if  this  were  the  meaning, 
wc  should  expect  rather  ftayog(Act8  viii.  9-11,  xiii.  8;  Acta  Thedas,  cc.  xv.  xx.)  or 
1^  (S  Tim.  iii  13  ;  Grig.  &  Cels.  i.  6).  Furthermore,  the  contrasted  state- 
B^ts  in  1  Pet.  iL  12, 14,  iii.  17  show  that  the  word  was  meant  to  be  taken  in 
an  entirely  general  sense  (cf .  Mark  iii.  4 ;  Luke  vi.  9 ;  John  xviii.  30  ;  3  John 
H).  The  word  appears  to  be  weaker  and  not  so  definite  as  KOKovpyos,  Luke 
Qiii*  32  f.;  2  TinL  ii.  9  ("  transgressor,"  often  with  the  special  sense  "  rogue," 
''dicat";  cf.  irayoupyor).  The  list  of  misdeeds  with  which  the  Christians 
vere  charged  is  conduded  almost  immediately  with  a  general  expression. 
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With  a  new  wr,  as  Bomething  of  especial  importance,  dXXorpcocirurKoir€»s^  ie 
subsequently  added.    This  word,  which  does  not  occur  at  all  in  the  earlier 
literature,  and  only  at  a  late  date   in  ecclesiastical  literature,  and  the^i 
not  independently   of   1  Pet,  means   one  who   acts  as  an   overseer    of 
things  and  persons  that  are  foreign,  t.0.  a  person  who  assumes  to  exert 
a  determining  influence   and   guardianship  over  men  and  aflEurs  which 
do  not  concern  him.     While  the  word  is  omitted  from  the  test  altogether 
by  Peshito^  Tert  iScorp.  xii   translates  it  alieni  speculator;  but  in    the 
oldest  Latin  Bible  (see  Cypr.  Test.  iii.  37)  it  is  translated  euros  oft^uM 
agens.    £.  Zeller  (Sitzungsher.  dsr  berl.  Ak.  1893,  S.  12^132)  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  criticism  was  lodged  against  the  Cynic  philosophers,  who 
made  it  their  business  to  be  the  overseers  (xordo'icon-oi,  tfria-KOfroi)  of  the  rest 
of  mankind.     Of.  especially  the  famous  description  Epict  iii.  28,  and  the 
answer  to  the  criticism  which  it  contains,  §  97,  ob  y^  rk  aKKirpui  wokmrpayfajovtl 
(the  Cynic)  orav  ra  avBpAiriva  tiriirKoirjy  iXkh  rk  Vka ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  confession  of  the  philosopher  in  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  19,  *'aliena  n^otia  euro, 
excursus  propriis."    Like  the  Cynics,  the  Christians  were  critidsed  for  their 
inordinate  zeal  for  making  converts,  for  their  unsolicited  concern  about  the 
souls  of  others,  and  for  their  interference  in  the  most  intimate  affiurs  of  the 
heart  and  the  home.   But  while  the  Cynics  held  that  they  were  under  obliga* 
tion  to  exercise  their  preaching  and  pastoral  office  in  the  most  decisive, 
authoritative,  and  defiant  manner  possible,  only  denying  that  in  so  doing  thev 
were  meddling  with  things  that  did  not  concern  them,  the  apoeUes  (cf  .  also 
1  These,  iv.  11)  condemn  conduct  which  could  be  more  or  less  justly  described 
as  (SXXorpcocfria-KOfrelv.    Everywhere  they  exhort  their  followers  in  their  inter- 
course with  non-Christians  to  act  with  wisdom  and  modest  reserve,  to  do 
good,  and  to  suffer  evil  in  silence  (1  Pet  iL  12, 18,  23,  iii  1,  iv.  8-10,  15-17, 
V.  6 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  12 ;  Col.  iv.  5  f. ;  Phil.  iv.  8),  which,  of  course,  did  not  mean 
that  when  it  was  a  question  of  witnessing  to  the  truth  this  witness  should 
not  be  given  boldly.        What  1  Pet  iv.  15  omits  is  almost  as  instructive 
as  what  it  contains.    There  is  no  trace  in  1  Pet.  of  the  three  famous  chaiges 
of  a6t6nft  or  atrtfittOf  of  the  eating  of  flesh  of  children,  and  of  unchaste  orgies 
in  connection  with  Christian  worship.    The  first  charge  was  in  vogue  as  early 

I  as  the  time  of  Domitian  (Dio  Cass.  Ixvii  f^^  Ixviii.  1),  and  was  noticed  by 

Pliny,  since  he  required  Christians  who  were  accused  to  perform  heathen 
acts  of  worship  (Ep.  ad  Traj.  xcvi.  5).  So  also  the  second  and  possibly  also 
the  third  charges  came  under  his  notice :  inasmuch  as,  in  the  light  of  the 
confessions  of  persons  who  had  been  Christians,  he  describes  their  celebration 
of  the  sacrament  in  common  as  a  "ooire  ad  capiendum  cibum,  promiscum 
tamen  et  innoxium."  After  the  time  of  Justin  Uiere  is  constant  reference  to 
all  three  charges. 

9.  (P.  184.)    The  opinion  that  1  Pet  presupposes  a  persecution  of  the 
ChristianB  at  the  instigation  of  the  civil  authorities  (maintained  still  by 

(  {  Bamsay,  ^ilie  Chwrdi  in  the  Boman  Ernpirt^  pp.  279-302 ;  Baop.  1893,  pp. 
285-296)  is  based  primarily  upon  the  words,  4v  ovoftan  XpurroO,  iv.  14,  and 
*'  iv  r&  6v6fiari  {aL  fUp^i)  ravr^  and  &s  Xpurrtavis,  iv.  18.  But  6w€M(§ir6ai 
does  not  mean  '^To  be  accused  before  a  court,"  and  inurxciv  taken  alone 
does  not  mean  ''  To  su£fer  punishment  in  consequence  of  a  judicial  sentence," 
still  less  **  To  be  executed."    A  person  convicted  as  a  thief  or  dXXor^Mo- 
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tvurcMTo*  would  certainly  not  be  pnnished  with  death.    The  exhortation, 
**!!  anyone  suffer  as  a  Christian,  let  him  not  be  ashamed,"  would  be  very 
strange  indeed,  if  this  suffering  were  execution.    When  one  is  on  the  point 
ri  being  executed,  there  are  matters  of  deeper  concern  than  whether  one 
if  ashamed  of  his  position  and  confession,  or  proud  of  it.    It  is  self-evident 
thit  Qod,  can  be  glorified  in  the  name  of  Christ  without  sacrificing  life 
(cL  FhiL  L  SO),  and  there  are  classic  instances  which  'show  that  arrests  and 
aiab  whieh  end  with  acquittal  can  be  regarded  as  suffering  for  Christ's  sake 
(lee  above,  p.  183).    But  even  granted  that  in  iv.  16  the  reference  is  to  cases 
vhere  Christians  are  executed  as  Christians,  this  is  nothing  essentially 
different  from  what  happened  in  Rome  in  the  year  64,  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44 ;  for, 
aeooiding  to  Tacitus,  with  whom  Suetonius  (Nero,  x  vi.)  and  the  Christian  tradi- 
tiflos  agree,  this  was  not  a  case  of  the  punishment  of  a  few  Christians  along 
vith  olher  suspected  persons,  but  those  who  bore  the  Christian  name  in 
Bfflne  were  accused,  sought  out,  and  executed,  first  as  incendiaries,  and  then 
afterwards  many  of  them  merely  on  account  of  the  misanthropy  due  to  their 
rehgian.    Quite  in  agreement  with  this  description,  the  readers  of  1  Pet. 
vtmld  then  have  been  executed  primarily  as  murderers  and  thieves ;  but 
where  it  was  impossible  to  prove  such  charges,  also  as  members  of  a  dangerous 
ndety,  is.  as  bearers  of  the  Christian  name.    It  would  then  foreshadow  what 
happened  some  months  later  in  Bome  on  a  larger  scale.    The  uncertainty 
which  Pliny  desired  cleared  up  ('^nomen  ipsum-^ut  flagitia  coh»rentia") 
has  in  a  certain  measure  always  existed,  and  has  really  never  disappeared 
entirely,  and  is  repeated  in  analogous  cases  even  to-day.     Were  the  Ar- 
menians massacred  in  1695  and  1896  because  of  their  nationality,  or  their 
Chriatisn  oonfession,  or  anarchistic  intrigues?     One  is  reminded  also  of 
the  vadUations  of  the  anti-Semitic  movement  of  our  own  day.    But,  as  has 
been  shown  (above,  p.  184  f.),  there  is  nothing  which  indicates  that  even  indi- 
viduals who  were  Christians  had  up  to  this  time  suffered  martyrdom,  either 
in  Asa  Minor  or  in  Bome,  where  the  letter  was  written.    Thia  shows  that 
the  letter  was  written  before  July  64.    It  is  true  that  the  word  diroKoyUij 
vL  16,  does  suggest  a  judicial  process  (Phil.  i.  7, 16  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  16 ;  cf.  Bamsay, 
•^  at  pp.  280,  294),  but  it  is  employed  in  the  N.T.  (1  Cor.  ix.  3 ;  2  Cor. 
Tu.  11,  xiL  19 ;  Bom.  ii.  15)  as  elsewhere  in  literature  quite  commonly  with 
re&reBce  to  other  conditions,  and  the  context  (det,  iravrl  rf  atrovvn  vftat 
Xvyw)  ahowB  that  it  is  used  here  in  exactly  the  same  sense  as  in  Col.  iv.  6  f . 
(«pAt  Toifg  «£»  •  •  .  w&t  det  vfuis  M  inwrrtf  avoKplvw&Otu).    Bamsay,  who 
(op.  eit  pu  281)  discovers  in  iii.  15,  and  even  in  v.  8,  the  spying  out  of 
Chnatia&B  by  Boman  officials  at  the  behest  of  the  authorities  with  a  view 
to  their  judicial  punishment,  is  far  from  doing  justice  to  the  text,  when  in 
the  &Bpoittor  (1893,  p.  288)  he  substitutes  for  the  Soman  offit^lals,  priyate 

la  (Pp.  182, 185.)  To  find  in  the  use  of  the  word  TLpurTux»69  (1  Pet  iv.  16) 
t&  indication  that  the  letter  was  written  later  than  the  year  64  is  to  contradict 
iD  exiiting  sources,  Christian  and  heathen.  While  Baur  {Ckrisientvm  tMid 
KMs  iir  z/tnUn  JahrK  432)  questions  the  account  in  Acts  xi.  26  because 
of  tfaegenmnely  Latin  form  of  the  name,  and  claims  that  the  name  originated 
in  Bome,  bnt  without  calling  in  question  the  correctness  of  Tacitus'  statement 
iaiiNk  XV.  44(^quos  •  .  .  vulgus  Christianos  appellabat")>  that  in  64  the 
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name  was  commonly  used,  Lipsius  (Uber  den  Ursprung  und  UUeden  G^brauch 
des  Ckristenncmensy  Jena,  1873)  endeayouTS  to  prove  that  the  name  is  Greek  in 
fonn,  and  probably  originated  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  last  decades  of  the  first 
century.  From  the  historical  point  of  view,  the  following  brief  remarks  may 
be  made  with  reference  to  Lipsius'  statements,  which  are  confusing  and  too 
long  to  be  considered  in  detail  here : — (1)  To  begin  with,  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  whatever  suspicious  about  the  statement  that  in  Antioch  daring  the 
year  43-44,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinarily  rapid  growth  of  a  Chnrch 
consisting  mainly  of  Gentile  Christian  converts,  the  Gentile  populace  came 
to  apply  to  them  the  name  Xptartavoi  (Acts  xi.  26),  for  the  reason  tbatr  irhen 
Acts  was  written,  even  if  this  was  as  late  as  the  year  110,  this  name  was 
anything  but  a  designation  of  honour  of  which  its  bearers  were  proud.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  statement  is  rendered  all  the  more  trustworthy  by  the 
fact  that,  according  to  the  original  recension  of  the  text,  the  narrator  states 
immediately  after  xi.  27  f .  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Antiochian  Chuich  of 
that  time.  The  date  of  the  origin  of  this  name  given  in  Acts  is  possibly 
confirmed  by  the  reference  of  Jas.  ii.  7  (vol.  i.  p.  99,  n.  8).  The  incidental  use 
of  the  name  by  king  Agrippa  II.  some  fifteen  years  later  (Acts  xzvL  88)  doe? 
not  impress  one  at  all  as  if  Luke  were  trying  in  this  way  to  confirm  tbe 
historical  invention  which  he  had  introduced  in  an  earlier  passage.  If  this 
had  been  his  purpose,  there  were  passages  in  Acts  xiL-xx.  better  suited  for  it. 

(2)  To  explain  the  clear  statement  of  Tacitus  as  an  anachronism  is  unreason* 
able  and  purely  arbitrary.  Tacitus  is  not  here  referring  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  time  of  Trajan  to  the  time  of  Nero,  but  is  describing  the  events  of  €4 
in  their  true  historical  setting  (cf.  Bamsay,  229,  241).  Why,  if  this  were  the 
case,  did  he  not  use  appellat  instead  of  appeUabat  f  But  his  whole  account 
hinges  upon  the  words  "quos  vulgus  Christianoe  appellabat";  for,  if  the 
Christians  were  not  known  in  Rome  at  that  time  as  a  society  distinct  from 
Jewish  as  well  as  heathen  organisations,  and  if  they  were  not  designated  by  a 
special  name,  an  intelligent  man,  who  as  a  boy  passed  through  the  events  of 
64,  could  not  relate  that  Nero  accused  the  Christians.  To  this  is  to  be  added 
the  testimony  of  Suetonius  (Nero,  xvi.),  who  describes  the  event  from  a  difiPerent 
point  of  view,  but  also  places  the  name  ChrUticmi  in  the  time  of  Nera 

(3)  After  all  has  been  said,  the  fact  remains  that  an  inscription  found  on  a 
wall  in  Pompeii  in  the  year  1862,  which  became  illegible  shortly  afterwards, 
contained  at  least  the  letters  HPISTIAN  ;  and  the  common  use  of  tiie  name 
Christian  in  Pompeii  prior  to  the  year  79,  when  the  city  was  buried,  is  proved 
by  C.L  L,  iv.  No.  679 ;  Tab.  xvi  2,  3;  cf.  de  Rossi,  BidL  di arek. chria^.  1864, 
pp.  69  ff.,  92  ff.  Prof.  Sogliano,  who  is  opposed  to  this  interpretation, 
reports,  in  an  open  letter  to  Prof.  Chiapelli  (Giomale  ^ItaUa  of  October  11, 
1906X  concerning  an  earthen  lamp,  with  a  monogram  of  Christ  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  which  was  found  on  July  3, 1906,  between  the  strata  of  ashes  and 
of  stone  in  a  Pompeian  villa,  and,  from  its  location,  probably  in  the  rooms 
of  the  slaves.  More  accurate  proof  of  this  statement  must  be  left  to  the 
proper  archasologists.  (4)  Since  the  Christians  were  compelled,  probably  as 
early  as  64  (cf.  Ramsay,  238,  concerning  the  meaning  of  fatebarUwr  in  Tac. 
An/n,  XV.  44),  and  from  that  time  on  with  more  and  more  frequency,  to  answer 
the  question, "  Are  you  a  Christian  ? "  it  is  easy  to  see  how  gradually  the  name 
came  to  be  used  witiiin  the  Church  itself.    The  first  traces  of  this  usage  are 
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u>  be  found  in  Ignatiiu  (Rom,  iii.  2  ;  Magn,  iv. ;  more  clearly  ad  Polyc.  vii.  3 ; 

UtfTtavcirfiik^  in  contrast  to  Judaism  and  heathendom,  Magn,  x.  8 ;  Bom, 

iiL  3 ;  PkiL  tL  1).    It  occurs  also  in  Justin.    In  contrast  to  this  usage,  in 

1  Pet.  iy.  16  it  is  employed  in  the  original  way,  being  used  by  heathen  who 

txikmaed  or  persecuted  the  Christians,  and  occurs  in  no  other  sense.    It  is 

Qct  neceswry  here  to  discuss  the  linguistic  question  whether  the  name  as 

origmally  used  among  the  heathen  was  incorrectly  pronounced  and  written 

Xii9<rriaydr(thQ8  cod.  H,  Acts  xL  26,  zxyI  28 ;  1  Pet.iy.  16  ;  Suet.  Claud,  xzy. 

llroeiu ;  Just.  Afol,  i  4,  46,  49,  ii.  6 ;   Tert.  Apol  iii ;  Nat,  L  3 ;  Lact. 

i^  L  4 ;  J.  Or.  SieiL  a  Ital,,  ed.  Kaibel,  Nos.  78,  754 ;  C.  L  Lat.  x.  No.  7178  ; 

d.  BUn,  H^muiy  1896,  S.  466).    It  is  of  special  importance  to  distinguish 

betmen  adjectives  ending  in  ovd^,  dniu^  and  the  formation  which  we  hare 

\idan  us  here  of  adjectives  in  ui¥6s  from  a  name  (of  a  person,  city,  or  country). 

Tbe  fint  formation  is  Qreek  as  well  as  Latin,  though  much  more  frequently 

osed  in  Latin  than  in  Qreek.    Here  belong  naturally  'A(riavc((  (Thueyd.  i.  6, 

136),  Zap^HviSr  (Xenoph.  EeUen.  iii.  4.  21 ;  Ionic  2apbuiv6Sf  Herod,  i.  22^ 

TpakkuvMf  2owrtav6sy  since  in  these  cases  the  i  belongs  to  the  stem.    Conse- 

cieatlj  these  words  are  not  different  from  'AyKvpavdsy  and  do  not  help  in  any 

vij  to  explain  formations  in  -uiv^s.    Just  as  little  light  is  thrown  upon  the 

probkm  by  the  remarks  of  the  older  grammarians,  who  describe  these  and 

Kmikr  fonns  as  rviros  r&y  'Acriavov  (Lipsius,  13,  A.  1),  instead  of  which  the 

modem  grammarians  remark  more  clearly,  "  The  suffixes  in  av6sf  rjvos,  ivdg, 

are  formed  (mly  from  names  of  cities  and  countries  lying  outside  of  Qreece  " 

(Blatt-Euhner,  i.  2.  296).     But  while  these  formations  were  used  by  the 

Attic  writers  of  the  best  period,  and  to  some  extent  were  even  borrowed 

br  Latin  writers  («.<;.  Anamus  later  than  AsicUicus),  adjectives  in  i&n%u  derived 

fmm  proper  names  are  not  a  Greek,  but  a  late  Latin  formation  {Archd/v  /.  lot. 

LscHigr.  L  183).    That  they  found  their  way  from  popular  and  provincial 

lingnage  into  literature  only  gradually  toward  the  end  of  the  Republic,  is 

innstxited  by  Qell.  iiL  3.  10.    While  the  learned  Yarro  thinks  that  only 

iWiaus,  and  not  PlatOianuij  ought  to  be  derived  from  PloMtua,  he  refers 

t^  fabtda  Platuiiana  to  a  comic  writer,  Plautius ;  and  it  makes  no  special 

difference  whether  there  was  an  obscure  poet  by  the  name  of  Plaidius 

(KitKU,  Panrgon  Plaut.  96)  or  not.    This  is  confirmed  by  actual  usage. 

^^lok  from  names  in  o,  onis^  Cicero  constructs  such  forms  as  Milonianus^ 

^inwmWf  Noronianui^  (kUonianui  (ad  Qu.  fr,  ii.  4  [6].  6 ;  also  CatonimUj 

oiFwi.  viL  26,  cf.  liv.  xxiii.  38.  9,  VarroniantLs),  he  avoids  Ccssarianus  (since 

tketne  reading,  ad  Att,  xvi.  10,  U  Cassaririus^  which  Ib  used  by  Auctor,  BelL 

^fric  13 ;  Nepos,  AUie,  7 — two  writers  whose  style  is  said  to  be  unrefined 

'Schwane,  BStn,  LU.^  6te  Aufl.  S.  384, 386).    Cicero  ventures  once  to  construct 

the  fonn  L^pidiamu  (ad  Att.  xvi.  11.  8)  from  a  noun  in  -us.    Under  the 

nfloeDee  of  false  analogies  from  the  older  period  (/Em%H-anu$  Pompei-onttf), 

after  the  beginning  of  the  imperial  era  these  forms  appear  more  and  more 

nvpieiitly  in  literature ;  cf.  Yelleius  Paterc.  ii.  72, 74, 76, 78,  Brutianui ;  iL  82, 

CTttmamw;  Tac  Ann.  IL  8,  Dnmanus;    Ann.  I  109,  67,  61,  ii.  7,  16,  26, 

^MNw ;  Afm.  xiv.  16  (cf.  Suet  Nero^  xxv.;  C.  I.  L.  vi  Nos.  8640, 8648, 6649, 

^4),  AngtutianuB^  also  AugwtoHs  (Ann.  L  16, 64 ;  C.  I.  L.  vL  Nos.  909, 910, 

913),  Angiuianm  (C.  I.  L.  vL  No.  8661).    Inasmuch  as  these  forms  originated 

^  the  pitmncial  speeeh  of  the  Bomans,  and  since  their  adoption  into  litem- 

VOU  IL  13 
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ture  was  resisted  by  the  stylists,  it  is  possible  tbat  thxough  the  inteicourae  o1 
daOy  life  they  became  familiar  to  Greek-speaking  Orientals  before  they  made 
their  appearance  in  literature.  There  is  no  occurrence  of  the  same  in  Qreel 
literature  earlier  than  *Hpi»dtavoi  (Mark  iii  8,  ziL  13  ;  Matt.  zxii.  ia»  and  th< 
names  of  heretical  sects  in  Just.  Dial,  xzzv.,  cf.  Apd.  iLlbf);  but  this  does  not 
prove  that  the  word  Xpurruwoif  which  was  of  popular  origin,  was  not  used  in 
Antioch  as  early  as  44  A.D.  (Acts  ii.  26).  A  writer  like  Luciaa  (de  Hut 
eotucnb.  21)  makes  fun  of  the  Attidsts,  who  in  their  zeal  to  Hellenisc 
everything  Boman  changed  Tvrtavis  (which  was  possibly  not  formed  ftoni 
TUuif  but  from  Titiut)  to  Ttrdvior.  The  less  educated  barbarians,  S3rTians, 
and  Jews,  who,  through  their  intercourse  with  Boman  officials  and  aoldieis, 
must  have  taken  over  into  their  speech  numerous  Latin  words  and  namee^ 
did  not  notice  that  Xpumavos  was  not  a  genuine  Greek  word,  and  they  did 
not  concern  themselves  about  this  when  they  formed  it.  Regarding  words 
borrowed  from  the  Latin,  see  vol.  i  p.  64f.  Attention  may  also  be  called 
to  Latin  words  used  by  Ignatius,  a  native  of  Antioch,  in  the  year  110  ;  cf. 
the  writer's  Ignatius^  S.  630-633. 

§  41.  THE  AUTHOR  AND  READERS  OF  THE  SECOND 
EPISTLE  OF  PETER  ACCORDING  TO  THE  LETTER'S 
OWN  TESTIMONY. 

Whereas  in  his  First  Epistle  Peter  designates  accurately 
the  group  of  Churches  which  he  is  addressing  (i  1),  and 
indicates  in  an  unmistakable  manner  the  place  &om  which 
he  writes  (v.  13),  in  2  Peter  there  are  no  geographical  data 
whatever.  The  designation  of  the  readers  is  extremely 
indefinite,  even  when  compared  to  that  of  Jas.  i  1  (2  Pet. 
i.  1).  In  1  Peter,  aside  from  the  mention  of  his  name  in 
the  greeting,  Peter  lets  his  own  person  fall  into  the  back- 
ground in  a  way  that  seems  strange,  and  only  in  three 
places  (i  3,  8,  V.  1)  does  he  make  even  slight  reference  to 
his  own  relation  to  the  person  and  history  of  Jesus  (above, 
pp.  146-156).  On  the  other  hand,  in  2  Peter  the  writer 
calls  attention  repeatedly  and  emphatically  to  what  he 
alone,  or  in  company  with  others,  heard  Jesus  say,  and  to 
what  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  of  Jesus'  doings 
(L  14,  16-18,  also  i.  3  ;  see  n.  10).  In  1  Peter  the  apostle 
addresses  the  readers  as  one  who  is  personally  unknown  to 
them,  introduces  himself  to  them,  and  in  a  sense  lets  him- 
self be  represented  by  Silvanus,  one  of  their  missionaries 
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(v.  12;  above,  pp.149,  175,  176);  2  Peter  presupposes  a 
rel&tion  between  himself  and  the  readers  which  was  of  long 
standing,  and  which  is  to  be  cultivated  by  continued 
mtercouise  until  the  death  of  the  writer. 

To  begin  with  what  is  relatively  clear,  Peter  calls  this 
his  second  letter  in  which  he  designs  to  stir  up  his  readers 
to  keep  in  remembrance  the  prophecies  of  the  O.T.,  and  the 
commandment  which  originated  with  the  Lord  and  Saviour, 
and  which   has  been   brought  to  the  readers  by  their 
apostles  (iii.  1,  n.  1).     This  description  of  the  purpose  of 
the  writer  and  the  essential  contents  of  his  letter  fits 
2  Peter  exactly.     In  the  opening  passage  i.  5-1 1  emphasis 
was  laid  upon  the  active  exercise  of  all  Christian  virtues, 
especially  in  view  of  the  promised  kingdom  of  Christ  (ver. 
11);  and  even  in  i.  4  attention  was  called  to  the  great 
promises  of  Christ.     Immediately  affcer  these  exhortations 
to  the  practice  of  the  Christian  virtues  in  view  of  the 
coming  of  Christ,  Peter  speaks  of  his  own  obligation  to 
keep  the  readers  in  remembrance  of  these  things  so  long 
as  he  shall  live,  and  of  his  earnest  purpose  shortly  to 
Wfil  this  obligation  again  (L  12-14), — all  of  which  is  in 
such  entire  agreement  with  what  he  says  in  iii.  1  AT.  con- 
cerning the  purpose  and  essential  contents  of  this  and  his 
former  letter  to  the  readers,  as  to  make  it  certain  that  in 
writing  the  second  passage  he  had  the  first  in  view.     In 
both  cases  he  calls  his  exhortations  a  Steyelpetv  h  vTrofivijaei, 
(i.  13,  iii  1 ;  cf.  inrofUfiviia'Keiv^  L  12,  with  fiwiaOrivai^  iii.  2), 
^d  emphasises  and  justifies  the  designation  of  his  exhorta- 
tions  as  mere  reminders  by  recognising  that  the  readers 
^  already  in  possession  of  the  truth  (i.  12),  or  that  their 
lainds  are  pure  (iii.  1 ;  cf.  Rom.  xv.  14  f.).     The  lack  in 
i- 12  £  of  any  specific  description  of  the  teachings,  such  as 
^  found  in  iii  2,  is  supplied  by  the  irepX  rovrmf  (L  12), 
vhich  refers   back  to  i.   5-11.     And  although   in  this 
P*S8^e  the  eternal  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  expressly 
^ed  a  subject  of  O.T.  prophecy,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
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section  of  the  letter  very  explicit  reference  is  made  to 
the  prophetic  utterances,  the  trustworthiness,  value,  and 
intelligibility  of  which  for  Christians  is  dependent  wholly 
upon  the  self-revelation  of  Jesus  (L  19-21). 

But  iii.  l£  is  in  no  sense  to  be  taken  as  referring 
exclusively  or  even  mainly  to  the  preceding  parts  of  this 
letter.  In  that  case  the  absence  of  any  reference  tx>  the 
whole  of  the  second  section  of  the  Epistle  (chap.  iL  )  would 
be  strange.  Consequently  what  is  said  in  iii  3  £,  which 
follows  iiL  2  without  any  break  in  the  sentence,  is  part 
of  the  description  of  what  Peter  intended  to  say  to  his 
readers  in  this  letter  as  well  as  of  what  he  had  said  in 
the  one  that  preceded.  At  the  same  tune,  the  participial 
sentence,  iii.  3£,  together  with  the  explanatory  clauses 
that  follow  (iii.  5-7),  mark  the  transition  to  a  new  re- 
minder and  exhortation  (iiL  8-18),  not  previously  discussed 
with  the  same  definiteness  in  this  letter,  to  which  new 
passage  the  description  in  iiL  1  £  applies  far  more  than 
to  L  5-21.  For,  not  only  is  reference  here  made  to  the 
"Day  of  God"  (ver.  12)  predicted  by  the  prophets,  and 
to  the  new  world  which  they  also  predicted  (ver.  13),  but 
the  readers  are  very  strongly  reminded  of  their  obligation 
to  live  in  accoidance  with  these  expectations,  i.e.  with  the 
"command"  applicable  to  Christians  (v  v.  11  £,  14  £,  17£). 
Thus  in  iiL  l£  Peter  not  only  describes  the  preceding 
parts  of  the  letter,  but,  as  he  clearly  says,  has  in  view  all 
that  remains  to  be  written.  He  describes  in  substance  at 
this  particular  point  the  meaning  and  the  purpose  of  the 
letter :  because  now,  after  the  long  discussion  in  chap.  iL, 
which  does  not  come  directly  under  the  descriptioii  of 
iiL  1  £,  he  is  taking  up  again  the  thought  of  L  5—21, 
intending  once  more  to  exhort  his  readers  more  strongly 
and  indeed,  after  what  has  been  said  in  chap.  iL,  more 
definitely  to  the  holy  life  enjoined  by  the  prospect  of 
the  prophesied  end  of  the  world.  There  was  no  more 
necessity  of  proving  in  detail  that  the  last  things  which 
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are  recalled  to  mind  in  what  follows  were  predicted  by 
the  O.T.  prophets,  than  there  was  of  showing  that  the 
moral  requirements  made  in  this  same  final  section  were 
in  keeping  with  the  command  of  Jesus  and  the  moral 
recommendations  of  the  apostles.  The  mere  fact  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  section  (iii.  2)  the  writer  says  .  . , , 

that  the  /prophecies  |)f  the  O.T  J  and  the  command  of  the     i^  *^  ';^^  ' 
apostles  originating  with  Christ  are  what  he  desires  to  ^'^lij^, 
recall  to  the  readers'  minds  in  this  letter,  shows  that  the  T^n 
admonitions  which  follow  go  back  to  these  sources.    More- 
oYer,  in  i  19  £  he  had  strongly  urged  upon  his  readers' 
attention  prophetic  prediction  as  this  was  confirmed  and 
interpreted  by  the  gospel  history. 

If,  then,  the  description  of  the  essential  contents  and 
purpose  of  the  two  letters  of  Peter  in  iii.  1  f.  suits  2  Peter, 
it  follows  that  the  earlier  Epistle  of  Peter  to  the  same 
readers,  referred  to  in  this  passage,  was  essentially  the 
same  as  2  Peter  in  the  points  mentioned.     This  being  so, 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Peter  here  refers  to  1  Peter. 
For,  while  there  are  numerous  exhortations  to  moral 
conduct  in  1  Peter,  these  are  nowhere  referred  to  the  com- 
mand of  Jesus  and  the  teaching  given  by  the  missionaries 
to  this  group  of  readers.     Still  less  can  it  be  said  that 
1  Peter  is  a   reminder  of  prophetic   utterances,   more 
specifically  of  the  end  of  the  world,  predicted  by  the 
prophets.     There  is  only  one  passage  where  reference  is 
nwde  to  the  prophets  (1  Pet.  i.  10  f.),  and  here  they  are 
i^resented  as  announcing  beforehand  the  sufferings  and 
glory  of  Christ,  i.e.  the  contents  of  the  gospel ;  but  where 
mention  is  made  of  the  objects  of  the  Christian  hope,  the 
^y  of  judgment,  and  the  glorification  of  the  Church 
(1  Pet  i  3-7,  ii  12,  iv.  13,  17,  v.  4,  6,  10),  there  is  no 
^^noe  whatever  to  the  O.T.  prophets. 

The  fiftct  that  since  the  fourth  century  our  2  Peter  has 
followed  our  1  Peter  in  most  Bibles,  cannot  be  used  to 
support  the  claim  that  these  are  the  two  letters  mentioned 
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together  in  2  Pet.  iiL  1 ;  for  who  can  affinn  that  Peter  did 
not  write  twenty  letters  and  send  two  or  three  letters  to 
more  than  one  group  of  Churches  ?  From  this  description 
which  covers  both  letters  it  follows  that  the  earlier  letter 
in  question — which,  however,  was  sent  to  the  same  readers 
— was  not  our  1  Peter,  but  a  letter  which  has  not  come 
down  to  us. 

It  is  improbable,  notwithstanding  what  is  said  in 
iii  15,  that  2  Peter,  like  our  1  Peter,  was  directed  to  the 
Gentile  Christian  Churches  in  Asia  Minor.  The  urgent 
exhortation  to  live  a  life  which  shall  be  in  harmony  with 
the  trustworthy  prophecy  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord,  of  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  of  a  new  world,  is  concluded  in 
iii.  15  with  an  injunction  to  the  readers,  already  intimated 
in  iii.  9,  to  regard  as  their  salvation  the  patience  shown 
by  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  deferment  of  His  return.  This 
injunction,  which  would  be  unintelligible  apart  &om 
what  is  said  in  the  passage  at  the  conclusion  of  which  it 
stands,  and  which,  therefore,  is  not  meant  to  be  taken 
apart  from  iii.  5-13,  is  now  represented  as  being  in 
harmony  with  what  Paul,  the  beloved  brother  of  Peter 
and  his  readers,  wrote  to  these  same  readers  according  to 
the  measure  of  wisdom  given  him.  The  readers  of  1  Peter 
were  in  large  part  at  least  identical  with  the  readers  of 
Ephesians  (vol.  i.  p.  479  ff.).  So  long  as  it  was  maintained 
that  the  earlier  letter  of  Peter  mentioned  in  2  Pet.  iii.  1  must 
be  the  letter  which  precedes  2  Peter  in  the  Canon,  unavoid- 
ably the  letter  of  Paul  referred  to  in  2  Pet.  iii  15  was 
^  connected  with  this  same  circular  Iftttftr^^gyfr^ftlyi  I^phft«mn<; 
(n.  2).  But  Ephesians  does  not  agree  with  what,  accord- 
ing to  2  Pet.  iii.  15,  Paul  wrote  in  his  letter  directed  to 
the  readers  of  2  Peter.  What  is  said  of  all  of  Paul's 
letters  (iii.  16,  ''As  also  in  all  his  epistles,  speaking 
in  them  of  these  things'')  might  be  justified  by  occa- 
sional remarks  of  Paul  bearing  upon  the  subject  here 
under  discussion,  but  not  the  reference  to  a  letter  dealing 
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specifically  with  the  same  theme  (in.  15).     The  reference 
must  be  to  a  thoroughgoing  exposition  of  this  subject, 
&om  which  Paul's  specific  teachings  could  be  ascertained. 
The  exhortations  to  a  correct  Christian  life  are  throughout 
Ephesians  based  upon  entirely  difierent  grounds  (iv.  1, 
20-25,  V.   1-3,  vi  1-3,  8,  9),  and  the  argument  of  the 
duty  of  sanctification,  on  the  ground  of  the  expectation  of 
Christ's  second  coming,  is  much  less  frequent  in  Ephesians 
(iv.  30,  V.  5  f.)  than  in  other  letters  of  Paul  (1  Thess.  v. 
Wl ;  Rom.  xiiL  11-14 ;  c£  1  John  iii.  3).     It  would  be 
moie  natural  to  suppose  that  the  reference  is  to  Hebrews 
than  to  Ephesians,  although  in  Hebrews  reference  is  made 
to  the  promise  which  is  certain,  only  delayed  in  its  fulfil- 
ment, in  order  to  exhort  the  readers  not  so  much  to  a 
virtQous  life,  as  to  a  steadfast  maintenance  of  faith  and 
confession,  which  is  not  possible  without  struggle  against 
sin  (Heb.  iii  7-iv.  13,  x.  35-39,  xii  1-17,  25-29).     If 
only  Paul  had  written  Hebrews,  or  if  the  author  of  2  Peter 
oould  have  regarded  Hebrews  as  a  work  of  his  1    But  this^ 
is  impossible  (§  47) ;  so  that  we  are  compelled  to  conclude 
that  the  letter  of  Paul  mentioned  in  2  Pet.  iiL  15  is  in 
existence  quite  as  little  as  Peter's  own  earlier  letter  to  the 
leaders  of  2  Peter  mentioned  in  iii  1. 

Moreover,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  carrying  out 
of  the  intentions  expressed  by  the  author  in  i  12-15 
(n.  3).  When  he  gives  assurance  that  in  the  future  he 
will  be  always  ready  to  recall  to  the  readers'  minds  such 
things  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  present  letter,  and  goes 
on  to  explain  that  he  feels  this  to  be  an  obligation  for  the 
rest  of  his  life, — all  the  more  because  he  knows,  partly 
through  a  revelation  made  by  Christ  to  him,  that  he  will 
<Ue  a  sudden  death  (n.  3), — ^the  language  used  can  apply 
just  as  well  to  oral  teachings  as  to  future  letters.  Only, 
in  case  the  reference  were  to  oral  teachings,  we  should 
expect  the  contrast  between  the  present  written  and  the 
^Atcr  oral  reminiscences  to  be  expressed,  or,  if  both  were 
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meant,  we  should  expect  a  distinction  to  be  made  in  this 
doable  form  of  teaching  between  the  oral  reminiscences 
which  he  would  give  when  present  and  the  written  com- 
munications he  would  send  when  absent  (n.  4).  Apparently, 
therefore,  Peter  declares  his  intention  of  sending  to  the 
same  readers  in  the  fiiture  an  occasional  letter  like  this 
present  one.  To  be  clearly  distinguished  from  this  state- 
ment is  what  Peter  says  in  the  words  that  follow :  "  I  will 
give  diligence  that  at  every  time  ye  may  be  able  after  my 
decease  to  call  these  things  (truths  or  teachings)  to  remem- 
brance "  (n.  5).  Only,  if  Peter  had  previously  expressed 
the  intention  or  hope  of  visiting  the  readers  again  and 
impressing  upon  them  once  more  orally  the  truths  in 
question,  could  this  statement  be  taken  to  mean  that 
Peter,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  scrtpta  litera  manet^  is  not 
satisfied  with  oral  teachings,  but  when  he  leaves  the 
readers,  or  afterwards,  will  put  such  teachings  in  written 
form,  so  that  they  may  be  permanently  remembered  by 
them,  or  will  see  to  it  that  others  do  it  for  him.  Since, 
however,  there  is  nothing  anywhere  in  the  context  to 
suggest  this  contrast  between  oral  teaching  and  its  em- 
bodiment in  written  form,  the  only  contrast  possible  is  that 
between  such  written  communications  as  the  present  letter, 
the  earlier  letter  mentioned  in  iii.  1,  and  similar  letters 
which  Peter  intends  to  write  in  the  future  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  more  extensive  literary  work  on  the  other. 
The  former  are  off-hand  products,  and  are  expected  to 
have  only  a  temporary  effect ;  the  latter  is  designed  to  be 
of  permanent  value.  No  light  is  thrown  upon  the  contents 
of  this  proposed  work  by  the  sentences  that  follow,  in 
which  Peter  merely  substantiates  his  right  and  the  right 
of  others,  whom  he  mentions  along  with  himself,  to  per- 
form such  literary  work  (vv.  16-18),  but,  at  the  same  time, 
its  character  is  indicated  by  the  sentences  that  precede. 
The  rovTwv  of  ver.  15  resumes  the  vepl  toutwv  of  ver.  12, 
although   the  expression  which  intervenes — "the  truth 
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which  is  with  you  (the  readers)"  (cf.  Jas.  i.  21) — and  the 
natoial  difference  between  letters  of  a  merely  temporary 
character  and  a  book  claiming  to  be  of  permanent  value 
forbid  limiting  the  contents  of  the  latter  to  exactly  the 
same  topics  as  are  discussed  in  2  Peter.  The  work  in 
question  was  clearly  designed  to  be  doctrinal  in  character 
like  2  Peter,  not  a  historical  work.  Even  if  2  Peter  was 
written  as  late  as  170,  the  Gospel  of  Mark  cannot  be  the 
work  in  question ;  for  it  was  not  until  long  after  this  date 
that  the  story  originated  according  to  which  Peter  com- 
missioned Mark  to  write  his  Gospel  (n.  5) ;  and  even  after 
this  opinion  had  grown  up,  Peter  could  not  be  represented 
as  expressing  this  iatention  in  words  applicable  only  to  a 
reUgious  treatise.  A  writing  which  might  claim  to  be  the 
pioduct  of  the  literary  intention  here  expressed  is  not  in 
existence,  and  so  far  as  we  know  never  existed. 

From  the  passages  already  considered  it  follows  that 
Peter  has  stood  for  a  long  time  in  an  official  relation  to 
the  persons  receiving  this  letter,  which  relation  he  feels 
himself  under  obligation  to   maintain  until   his  death 
through  instructions  by  letter,  and  after  his  death  through 
ft  treatise  designed  especially  for  them,  just  as  he  has 
nudntained  it  heretofore  by  a  letter  like  2  Peter.    He  had 
also  brought  them  the  gospel,  not  alone,  to  be  sure,  but 
in  co-operation  with  other  missionaries.    For  he  can  mean 
Dothing  less  than  this  when  he  says  of  himself  and  of  the 
Gompanions  whom  he  mentions  along  with  himself,  "  We 
have  made  known  unto  you  the  power  and  coming  of 
Christ"  (L  16,  n.  6).     Even  assuming  that  the  S^afu^ 
of  Christ  means  only  that  power  which  Jesus  obtained 
through  His  resurrection  and  exaltation,  in  contrast  to  the 
weakness  in  which  He  had  previously  lived  and  suflFered 
(2  Cor.  xiii  4 ;  Rom.  i.  4), — a  view  which  has  very  little 
^  its  favour, — this  sentence  cannot  be  made  to  refer  to 
the  instruction  of  persons  who  are  already  believers  con- 
cerning the  exaltation  to  power  and  the  coming  of  Christ 
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—instruction  which  presupposes  a  previous  preaching  of 
the  gospel — simply  because  there  was  and  is  no  preaching 
of  the  gospel  which  does  not  make  known  to  the  hearers 
the  resurrection,  exaltation,  and  coming  of  Christ.     All 
subsequent  teaching  can  be  only  the  recalling  of  these 
fundamentals  of  the  gospel,  or  the  indication   of  their 
consequences  in  the  life  or  thought  of  believers.     There- 
fore it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Peter  is  here  referring 
to  that  earlier  letter  (iii.  1)  and  also  to  similar  commnnica- 
tions  to  the  same  group  of  readers  by  his  fellow-workers, 
or  that  he,  in  ^^manner^^cr™!^^^  identifies  the 
original  preaching  of  the  gospel  witMater  oral  and  wntten 
references  to  it.     Our  1  Peter  is  quite  out  of  the  question  ; 
since  the  gospel  was  not  preached  to  Christians  in  Asia 
Minor  by  Peter,  but  by  others  from  whom  he  distinguishes 
himself  (1  Pet.  i.  12).     Furthermore,  there  is  no  teaching 
in  1  Peter  concerning  the  power  and  coming  of  Christ 
which  begins  with  the  gospel  and  develops  the  idea  it 
contains.     Those  to  whom  2  Peter  is  directed  must  be 
persons  among  whom  Peter  laboured  as  a  missionary,  i.e. 
persons  belonging  to  the  circumcision.     The  language 
used  to  describe  the  gospel  in  i.  16  is  applicable  to  it  as 
it  was  preached  in  Israel — ^in  other  words,  among  the  con- 
temporaries and  countrymen  of  the  Lord  and  His  apostles, 
who  were  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  facts  of  the 
gospel  history  (Acts  ii.  22,  x.  37).     They  not  only  were 
externally  acquainted  with  the  historical  appearance  of 
Jesus,  but  also  treated  the  same  quite  materialistically 
(cf.  2  Cor.  V.  6) ;  they  therefore  needed  to  have  it  made 
clear  to  them  that  in  this  weak  man,  who  was  denied, 
reviled,  and  put  to  death  by  His  fellow-men,  there  dwelt 
a  power  which  not  only  had  found  expression  during  His 
lifetime  in  wonderful  miracles  (Acts  ii.  22,  x.  38),  bet 
also  had  broken  the  bonds  of  death  and  raised  Him  to 
the  throne  of  (Jod  (Acts  ii.  24-35,  iiL  15,  iv.  2,  10,  33, 
V.  30),  from  whence  He  was  to  come  again  to  finish  His 
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work  (Acts  iiL  20^  x.  42).  It  would  seem  as  if  at  times 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles  was  con* 
fined  to  the  word  of  the  cross  (1  Cor.  i.  17  ff.,  ii.  2) ;  but 
in  the  preaching  to  Israelites  who  were  contemporaries  of 
Jesns  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
the  revelation  of  His  power  and  His  return.  The  faith  of 
Jewish  Christianity  was  faith  in  the  glory  of  Jesus  ( Jas. 
i  1 ;  ef,  vol.  i  p.  151,  n.  7). 

It  is  also  impossible  to  assume  that  Peter  here  identi- 
fies himself  with  Paul  and  his  missionary  helpers,  such  as 
BamabaSy  Silvanus  and  Timothy,  and  connects  his  preach- 
ing with  theirs.     For,  in  the  first  place,  Peter  distinguishes, 
just  as  clearly  as  does  Paul  (Gal.  i.  17,  ii.  7-9 ;  1  Cor. 
xv.  11,  ix.  5),  between  the  missionaries  to  the  Gentiles 
and  the  group  to  which  he  himself  belonged  (1  Pet.  i.  12) ; 
and  although  he  calls  Paul  the  beloved  brother  of  himself 
and  of  the  readers  (2  Pet.  iii.  15),  he  does  not  intimate  in 
any  way  to  them  that  Paul  was  one  of  their  apostles 
(2  Pet  iii.  2).      In  the  second  place,  in  order  to  make 
this  identification,  it   is   necessary  to   assume,    against 
the  dear  impression  of  the  entire  letter,  that  it  was  not 
directed  to  a  definite,  homogeneous  group  of  readers,  but 
to  the  whole  body  of  Christians  who  owed  their  conversion 
to  the  apostolic  preaching,  to  which  also  Paul,  according 
to  iii  15,  must  on  one  occasion  have  addressed  a  letter. 
But  even  then  the  identification  of  Peter  with  Paul  and 
his  helpers  in  i.  16  ff.  is  inconceivable ;  for  the  mission- 
aries to  the  Gentiles  could  not  claim  what  Peter  here 
claims  for  himself  and  his  companions  concerning  their 
personal  relation  to  the  gospel  history.     This  is  the  third 
reason  which  prevents  us  from  identifying  Peter's  work 
^  that  of  Paul  and  his  helpers.     In  preaching  the 
gospel,  Peter  and  his  companions  have  not  followed  fables 
<nxnningly  devised  or  artfully  presented^  but  have  preached 
^  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  majesty  of  Jesus. 
Although  Paul  may   have  treated  his   experience  near 
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Damascus  as  a  substitute  for  the  £act  that  he  was  not, 
like  the  earlier  apostles,  a  personal  disciple  of  Jesus  (1  Cor. 
ix.  1,  c£  XV.  8),  he  could  not  a£Srm  with  reference  to 
himself,  nor  could  anyone  say  of  him,  that  he  preached 
the  gospel  as  one  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  self- 
revelation  of  Jesus  which  formed  the  content  of  the  gospel. 
The  comprehensive  language  which  Peter  uses  is  compar- 
able only  with  what  personal  disciples  of  Jesus  elsewhere 
affirm  with  reference  to  themselves  (John  L  14,  cf.  ii.  11, 
xix.  85 ;  1  John  L  1  £,  iv.  14 ;  Acts  x.  39-41)  and  with 
what  Peter  himself  at  least  intimates  in  1  Pet.  L  8,  v.  1 
(above,  p.  147). 

The  group  of  preachers  with  which  Peter  identifies 
himself  is  indicated  by  the  reference  to  the  particular 
experience  on  which  he  bases  his  claim  that  he  and  his 
companions  have  declared  the  power  and  return  of  Jesus 
to  the  readers  as  former  witnesses  of  His  majesty,  L  17£ 
If  it  be  certain  that  the  event  referred  to  is  the  trans- 
figuration on  the  mountain  described  in  all  three  of  the 
synoptic  Gospels,  then  it  is  also  to  be  assumed  that  the 
author  of  2  Peter,  like  the  evangelists,  knew  that  the  only 
eye-witnesses  of  this  event  were  the  three  apostles,  Peter, 
John,  and  his  brother  James  (n.  6).     Consequently  these 
three  are  the  preachers  spoken  of  in  L  16,  though,  natur- 
ally, there  is  no  exclusion  in  i.  16  of  other  apostles  who 
stood  in  essentially  the  same  historical  relation  to  Jesus. 
Just  as  Peter  here  identifies  himself  with  others  of  the 
twelve  apostles  by  the  use  of  "we,"  so  he  does  also  in 
iii   2,  where  he  uses  the  expression  oi  airoaroXoi  iffmv, 
"  Your  apostles  "  is  not  synonymous  with  "  The  apostles," 
but  serves  to  distinguish  from  the  entire  class  of  men  who 
may  claim  the  apostolic  name,  those  who  have  exercised 
the  apostolic  office  among  the  readers  here  addressed,  ix. 
the  missionaries  to  whom  these  Christians  owe  their  con- 
version  (cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  2 ;  Clem.   1   Cor,  v. ;   <jf.  above, 
69,  n.  6).     The  expression   implies  a  contrast  to   other 
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apostles  who  were  not  the  apostles  of  the  readers,  and 

other  Christians,  to  whom  the  apostles  here  intended  were 

not  apostles.     It  is  thus  quite  impossible  to  suppose  that 

the  expression   '^Yoor  apostles''  includes  apostles  who 

laboured  in  fields  that  were  widely  separated,  much  less 

can  it  inclnde  all  the  apostles  without  distinction.     The 

suggestion  that  such  language  sounds  strange  on  the  part 

of  one  who  himself  belonged  to  the  group  of  missionaries 

thus  designated,  is  due  to  the  misunderstanding  of  a  mode 

of  speech  which  is  constantly  being  used,  and  which  is 

s(»Qetime8   extremely  natural.     On  the  other  hand,  to 

assume  that  the  author  does  not  identify  himself  with  this 

gioap  is  to  make  i  16  stand  in  glaring  contradiction  to 

iil  2.    This  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the  correctness  of 

that  interpretation  of  iii  2,  for  which,  in  itself,  there  is 

DO  sufficient  reason  (n.  7).     Taking  these  two  passages 

together,  it  seems  clear  that  2  Peter  was  not  directed 

to  a  single  local  Church,  the  origin  of  which  was  due  to 

the  preaching  of  Peter  alone  (c£  1  Cor.  iii  10,  iv.  15, 

ix.  2),  but  probably  to  a  larger  group  of  Christians,  among 

whom  Peter  had  laboured  with  other  missionaries  in  the 

foimding  of  Churches.     Chap,  iii  2  alone  is  insufficient  to 

prove  that  these  were  not  Churches  in  Asia  Minor,  or  any 

other  r^on  within  the  sphere  of  Gentile  missions,  but 

Churches  within  the  sphere  of  Jewish  missions,  though 

this  is  established  by  the  unavoidable  connection  between 

iii  2  and  i  16.     The  fact  that  later  in  the  course  of  their 

hfe  Peter  and  others  of  the  twelve  apostles  engaged  in 

nussionary  work  among  the  Gentiles  in  Bome  or  in  Asia 

^or,  does  not  justify,  on  the  part  of  one  speaking  in  their 

oame,  the  use  of  such  language  as  that  in  i  16,  to  describe 

their  relation  to  the  Churches  founded  by  Paul  and  his 

helpers,  nor  the  distinction  made  in  iii.  2  between  them 

uid  other  apostles  who  had  no  official  relation  to  these 

Choiches.    Nor  can  the  beginning  of  this  letter  be  used 

^  proof  of  this  hypothesis,  except  by  presupposing  what 
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cannot  be  proved,  namely,  that  2  Peter  followed  1  Peter, 
and  waa  intended  as  a  second  letter  to  the  same  group  of 
readers. 

The  statement  of  Peter  in  i.  1,  that  the  readers,  through 
the  righteousness  of  our  God  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ, 
have  obtained  faith  of  like  value  with  that  of  Peter  and 
his  companions  (n.   8),  might  be  taken  as  implying  a 
contrast  between  the  Jewish  Christians,  in  whose  name 
Peter  here  speaks,  and  the  Grentile  Christians,  whom  he 
addresses ;  since  by  making  no  distinction  in  this  regard 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  God  shows  Himself  a  fsdr- 
minded  and  just  judge  (Acts  x.  34  f.,  47,  xL   17  f.,  xv. 
8f. ;  Rom.  ii.  11-29,  iil  22-30,  x.  12).      If  there  were 
only  something  in  the  context  to  indicate  a  distinction 
between   Jews  and    Gentiles  within  the  Church !     The 
author  begins  by  calling  himself  by  the  name  which  he 
had   always   borne,   using   the   form  most  distinctively 
Jewish,  and  then  adds  the  surname  which  Jesus  gave  him 
in  token  of  his  position  among  the  disciples,  and  his  place 
in  the  fature  Church  (n.  9).     Quite  in  harmony  with  the 
use  of  these  two  names,  he  calls  himself,  from  one  point 
of  view,  a  servant  of  Christ,  and,  from  the  other,  an  apostle 
of  Christ.     The  former  title  is  appropriate  to  Simeon  of 
Bethsaida,  who,  with  his  brother  Andrew  and  many  others 
after  them,  when  they  believed  on  Jesus,  accepted  Him 
as  their  Lord.     On  the  other  hand,  the  apostolic  title 
corresponds  to  Cephas  or  Peter,  to  whom  the  Lord,  by  the 
bestowment  of  this  surname,  held  out  the  prospect  of  a 
special  calling,  to  which  he  was  appointed  when  the  twelve 
apostles  were  chosen,  and  which  was  confirmed  subse- 
quently more  than  once.     But  neither  the  position  which 
Simeon  occupies  as  the  first  of  the  personal  disciples  of 
Jesus,  nor  the  position  which  Cephas  has  as  foremost 
among  the  apostles,  prevents  him  from  recognising  that 
the  faith  to  which  the  readers  have  been  brought  through 
his  own  and  his  companions'  preaching  (i  16)  is  of  like 
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value  with  his  own  faith  and  that  of  his  companions. 
The  distinction  thus  removed,  or  at  least  stripped  of  its 
religious   significance,  is  simply  that  between  personal 
disciples   and  apostles  of  Jesus,  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other,  all  those  Christians  who  had  not  stood  in 
sQch  personal  relation  to  Jesus,  nor  received  the  special 
calling  corresponding  to  this  personal  relation,  but  had 
nevertheless  been  led,  through  the  efforts  of  disciples  and 
apostles,  to  believe  on  the  Lord,  who  had  bought  them 
(ii  1).     The  distinction  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
between  eye-witnesses  of  the  majesty  of  Jesus  and  those 
to  whom  the  eye-witnesses  had  brought  the  knowledge 
of  it  (L  16 ;  cf.  John  xix.  35,  xx.  29,  31 ;  1  John  i.  3). 
The  same  distinction  is  apparently  expressed  also  in  the 
sentences  that  follow,  L  3  £,  which  are  not  very  clear,  nor 
textually  certain  (n.  10).     Here  Peter  identifies  himself 
with  the  other  disciples  and  apostles  of  Jesus,  whom  He 
cafled  personally  by  the  revelation  of  His  glory,  and  by 
ihe  demonstration  of  His  moral  power,  to  whom  also 
through  the  knowledge  of  Himself  He  gave  all  that  was 
needful  for  a  true  life  and  a  pious  conduct.      He  then 
(X)ntrast8  himself  and  the  other  disciples  and  apostles  with 
the  readers  to  whom  the  Lord,  through  these  disciples  and 
apostles, — namely,  through  their  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
—has  given  very  great  promises,  by  virtue  of  which  here- 
after they  may  become  partakers  of  the  divine  nature, 
having  escaped  the  perishable  pleasures  of  this  world. 
While  it  is  true  that  this  distinction  between  the  personal 
disdples  of  Jesus  and  other  Christians,  who  have  not  seen 
^d  heard  Jesus,  is  sometimes  expressed  where  the  former 
aie  addressing  Gentile  Christians  ( 1  Pet.  i.  8  ;  1  John  L 
M;  John  i  14,  xix.  85),  exactly  the  same  distinction 
^listed  within  Jewish  Christianity  from  the  beginning  of 
tbe  apostotic  preaching. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  there  is  not  a  single  word  in 
2  Peter  which  suggests  the   Gentile   character  of  the 
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readers,  and  since  it  has  also  been  shown  that  2  Pet.  iiL  1 
cannot  refer  to  1  Peter  nor  2  Pet.  iiL  1 5  to  Ephesians,  the 
evidence  of  the  statements  in  2  Pet  i.  16-18,  which  are 
in  perfect  agreement  with  i.  1-4  and  iiL  2,  retains  its  fall 
force.     The  letter  is  shown  to  be  a  hortatory  writing  of 
Peter's  to  a  large  group  of  Churches,  who  owed    their 
Christianity  to  the  preaching  of  Peter  and  other  men  from 
among  the  twelve  apostles  and  the  personal  disciples  of 
Jesus.     From  this  it  follows  that  the  readers  were,  for 
the  most  part,  if  not  altogether,  Jewish  Christians^  and 
that  they  are  to  be  sought  in  Palestine  and  the  regions 
adjoining,  but  not  in  the  regions  north  and  north-west  of 
Antioch ;  because  until  the  death  of  Peter  (64  a.d.  ;  above, 
p.  161  f.)  the  agreement  of  the  year  52  (Gal.  iL  7-9 ;  c£ 
Matt.  z.  23)  was  kept  by  all  the  missionaries,  one  of 
whom  the  writer  indicates  himself  to  have  been  (L  1-4, 
16-18).     It  was  probably  in  Palestine  and  the  adjoining 
regions  that  the  preaching  journeys  of  Peter  and   his 
companions,  referred  to  by  Paul  in  the  year  57  (1  Cor. 
ix.  5),  were  made.     The  journey  of  Peter  to  Rome  at  the 
very  end  of  his  life,  and  the  composition  in  Rome  of  his 
letter  to  the  Gentile  Christian  Churches  of  Asia  Minor 
(above,  p.  158  ff.),  did  not  make  him  a  missionary  to  the 
Qentiles,  and  did  not  bring  him  into  such  a  relation  as 
that  expressed  in  2  Peter  with  any  Church  outside  the 
^^Land  of  Israel"     In  this  entrance  of  Peter  as  an  element 
in  the  life  of  the  Grentile  Christian  Churches  organised  in 
Asia  Minor  by  Gentile  Christian  missionaries,  and  as  a 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  Roman  Church,  in  the 
building  of  which  Gentile  Christian  and  Jewish  Christian 
missionaries  worked  together,  we  have  a  foreshadowing — 
but  only  a  foreshadowing — of  the  development  which,  at 
a  date  considerably  later  than  the  death  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  took  men  like  John  and  Philip  to  Ephesus  and 
Hierapolis. 

There  is  no  means  of  determining  more  definitely  the 
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geographical  position  of  the  readers.  The  use  of  the 
Greek  language  is  no  objection  to  the  supposition  that 
2  Peter  was  intended  for  the  whole  circle  to  whom  James 
also  wrote  in  Greek.  Nor  does  the  use  of  the  name 
"Simeon  Petros"  imply  anything  more  (Acts  xiii.  1, 
XV.  14,  n.  9).  The  reference  to  a  letter  of  Paul's  to  the 
same  readers  (iii.  15)  does  not  help  us,  for  the  reason  that 
this  letter  has  not  come  down  to  us  (above,  p.  198  £).  It 
is  very  natural  to  suppose  that  during  the  two  years  of 
enforced  idleness  in  Caesarea  (from  58-60  a.d.),  when  his 
atrest  pnt  an  end  to  the  exercise  of  all  personal  influence 
among  them,  Paul  took  occasion  to  send  some  written 
word  to  the  multitudes  of  believing  Jews  (Acts  xxi.  20), 
on  whose  behalf  he  had  made  his  last  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem. Or  it  may  have  been  a  smaller  group  of  Churches, 
mainly  Jewish  Christian,  to  which  this  lost  letter  of  Paul's 
and  2  Peter  were  directed,  e.g.  the  Churches  in  Ptole- 
mais,  Tyre,  and  Damascus,  with  which  Paul  was  personally 
acquainted  (Acts  ix.  22-25,  xx.  3-7 ;  cf.  xi.  19,  xv.  3), 
and  others  in  the  regions  indicated  of  whose  history  we 
know  nothing. 

The  time  at  which  2  Peter  purports  to  have  been 
written  can  be  more  accurately  determined  than  the  loca- 
tion of  the  readers.  Although  it  is  not  directly  stated 
in  i  14  that  Peter  knows  his  death  is  near  (n.  3),  and 
although  we  do  not  know  that  this  expectation  was  ful- 
filled, even  if  Peter  entertained  it,  i.  12-15  does  convey 
the  general  impression  that  it  is  an  aged  man  who  is 
speaking.  In  iii.  16  mention  is  made  not  only  of  a  letter 
of  Paul's  to  the  readers  of  2  Peter,  but  also  of  many  other 
letters  of  his  which  had  found  some  circulation  and  had 
been  misunderstood.  This  could  hardly  have  taken  place 
before  the  year  60.  Furthermore,  the  way  in  which  the 
doubt  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  concerning  the 
end  of  the  world  is  expressed  (iii.   4 ;  cf.   §  42,  n.  5), 

indicates  the  end  of  Peter's  lifetime.     The  first  generation 
VOL.  n.  14 
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of  Christians  is  beginning  to  disappear.     On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  Peter  had  reached 
^  Rome,  the  goal  of  his  life-journey.      It  is  natural  to 

suppose  that,  if  Peter  had  recently  come  to  the  capital  of 
the  world  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  would  indicate 
in  some  way  his  residence  there,  as  he  does  in  1  Pet.  v. 
13.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  his  readers.  He  has  written  them  previously, 
expects  to  do  so  soon  again,  and  anticipates  the  sending 
of  frequent  letters  (above,  p.  198  f.).  He  shows  familiarity 
with  ecclesiastical  conditions  and  movements  outside  the 
world  of  the  readers ;  indeed,  he  shows  familiarity  with 
the  same  within  the  sphere  of  Gtentile  Christianity.  We 
should  probably  be  able  to  locate  the  place  where  the 
letter  was  written  more  exactly,  if  we  knew  from  what 
pohit  and  by  what  route  Peter  went  to  Rome  sometime 
in  the  autumn  of  63.  It  is  natural  to  think  of  AntiocL 
Taking  everything  into  consideration,  and  assuming  for 
the  time  being  that  2  Peter  is  genuine,  we  may  date  it 
somewhere  between  60  and  63.  This  makes  it  earlier 
than  1  Peter. 

1.  (P.  196.)  In  view  of  the  character  of  what  precedes  and  foUows,  the 
reference  of  iiL  1  f.  to  the  entire  Epistle  yet  unfinished — and  in  parUcolar  to 
the  third  section  of  the  Epistle  which  begins  at  this  point — ^is  quite  as  certain 
as  is  the  similar  reference  of  ravra  trw,  y/xi^co,  1  Tim.  iii.  14  (see  above,  p.  39, 
n.  2) ;  and  here  the  ravnjv  .  .  .  cn-MrroX^v  makes  the  reference  more  definite 
than  the  ambiguous  ravra  in  1  Tim.  iii.  14.  That  this  description  is  meant 
to  apply  equally  to  the  first  Epistle,  to  which  reference  is  here  made,  is  proved 
by  the  use  of  cV  olip  instead  of  cv  f.  The  difficult  expression  rrjs  rmr  airoa- 
r6k»v  vfjuov  ivroX^s  rov  Kvpiov  km  acorrjpot  undoubtedly  means  the  same  tf 
that  which  in  iL  21  is  described  as  the  holy  commandment  handed  down  to 
the  Christians,  or  the  same  as  Max^  Kvpiov  dm  r&v  dil»d€ica  airovroXflDv,  tbe 
title  of  the  so-called  IHdacht,  In  form  the  expression  finds  a  parallel  in 
Acts  V.  32,  if  the  correct  reading  there  be  aSrov  iidprvptg  r&v  ptifiormw  ravrw 
(cf.  Winer,  Or.  i  30.  3,  A.  3  [Eng.  trans.  S  30.  8,  A.  3]),  as  the  present  writer 
believes  to  be  the  case.  The  expression  is  a  harsh  one,  but  even  titles  such 
as  Si€vo<f>&pro9  Sfloicparovff  dirofivrjfiovtvfiara  are  quite  as  inelegant  {OK^  L  475, 
A.  2).  In  fact,  the  harsher  the  words  (rmi  Kvpiao  K€ii  vtmipos),  the  more 
arbitrary  it  is  to  strike  them  out  as  a  gloss ;  while  to  derive  titem  from  Jnde 
17  (Spitta,  224),  where  they  are  not  found,  is  altogether  impossible.  No 
mistake  has  been  made  in  the  transmission  of  the  text  of  the  passage,  since 
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tbSjfnans  [''The  commandment  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  which"  (w.  was 
ocmmimicated)  ''throngh  the  apostles'^  were  able  to  get  over  the  difficulty 
oqIj  bj  a  free  translationy  while  the  impossible  combination  of  v}i&v  with 
ivjMw,  whidi  ocenrs  here  as  in  the  Bahidic,  Coptic,  and  ^Ihiopic  Tersions,  is  /  c 
not  made  less  difficult  by  the  reading  ^fuSv  instead  of  vyAv — a  variant  found 
<xi1t  in  a  few  eursives.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
luAoical  investigation  of  2  Pet.  is  rendered  difficult,  not  only  by  the  style, 
vbidi  is  often  obecure,  bnt  also  by  the  text  handed  down,  which  is  in  an 
epeeiaily  bad  condition.  Readings  which  could  not  have  been  invented  and 
vhich  are  certainly  original,  such  as  the  order  of  words  in  i.  17  preserved  by 
B  alone  (below,  n.  6),  and  passages  which  can  hardly  be  understood  without 
mort  to  conjectixre,  such  as  i.  20,  will  suffice  as  illustrations.  Teschendorf  s 
apparatus  in  ed.  viii.  has  been  enlarged  and  corrected  since  its  appearance, 
e^Kcially  by  Le  PalvmpsesU  de  FUwryj  ed.  Berger,  1887,  p.  41  f.,  and  by 
Gwjim^t  investigation  of  the  ancient  Syriac  version,  which  was  probably  a 
pKtof  the  Pfailozeman  text,  in  Hurmathena,  vol.  viL  1890,  pp.  281-314.  This 
tnodation  (called  in  Tischendorf^  Syr.  bodl.)  is  designated  S^  by  the  present 
writer  (see  list  of  abbreviations).  One  source  of  the  corruption  of  the  text  was 
t^  eamparison  of  readings  in  2  Pet  with  JTude.  This,  however,  can  be  used  to 
eonect  the  text.  Whether  we  hold  2  Pet.  to  be  dependent  upon  Jude  or  the 
temse,  the  one  document  is  certainly  a  very  ancient  witness  for  the  text  of 
t&e  other.  If  the  correct  reading  in  Jude  12  be  aydiratSf  then  it  must  be  that 
Jnde  read  dyowtut  in  2  Pet  ii.  13,  and  that  this,  therefore,  is  the  correct  read- 
ing in  the  latter  paasage ;  or,  if  2  Pet  is  dependent  upon  Jude,  then  it  is  hard 
to  eanoeive  how  Peter  could  change  the  dear  aydvait  of  Jude  to  dirarmgy 
vlueh  does  not  make  as  good  sense.  So  in  this  case  also  the  original  reading 
in  S  Ftt.  iL  18  seems  to  have  been  dydireus. 

1  (P.  198.)  ICoflt  modem  interpreters  take  the  letter  of  Paul's  mentioned 
is  3  P«t  iii  16  to  be  Eph. — with  especial  positiveness  Hofinann  (vii  2. 
11311).  Giotios  (p.  1060)  and  Dietlein  (Der  stumte  Petnubnefy  229-236) 
^k  that  RcHn.  is  meant ;  the  elder  Lightfoot  {0pp.  ii.  109,  116)  and 
Ben^  in  his  Cfnomon  think  that  the  reference  is  to  Hebrews.  The  last 
^^Tpothesis  wonld  be  impossible,  even  if  2  Pet.  had  been  written  at  a  time 
vlok  H^  had  come  to  be  regarded  by  part  of  the  Church  as  an  Epistle 
otPaah;  because  a  psendo-Peter  who  undertook  to  compose  an  Epistle  of 
Peter  to  the  ^EPpdioi,  to  whom  P&ul  had  previously  written  Heb.,  could 
vA  have  been  oontent  with  a  salutation,  not  a  word  of  which  refers  clearly 
^  the  *tfipaioif  nor  would  he  have  ventured  in  iii.  1  to  lead  the  readers  to 
^'ippOR  that  8  Pet  was  meant  for  the  same  readers  as  1  Pet.  The  credit 
{or  kving  broken  radically  with  exegetical  traditions  regarding  the  letter  of 
Pud  ffloitioned  in  2  Pet  iii.  15,  and  the  letter  of  Peter  mentioned  in  2  Pet 
iii- 1  liekngs  to  Spitta  (221-227,  286-288). 

^  (Pp.  199,  209.)  As  to  L  12-16,  fUXXrfaet  with  the  present  infinitive  is 
^B'fly  to  be  taken,  as  in  Matt  xxiv.  6,  or  as  fUkk»  with  the  future  infinitive 
(^xxiv.  15,  xxvii.  10),  as  a  mere  periphrasis  for  the  future ;  but  is  intended 
^  cKpnsB  the  tiuraf^t  that  the  writer  will  be  ready  in  the  future,  as  often  as 
^*^fnij  arises,  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  the  readers  truths  with  which  they 
ue  familiar,  as  he  has  done  in  the  past,  and  as  he  does  now  throughout  this 
cfttiit  letter.    Oopyists  and  translators,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Mfilment 
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of  the  promise  here  made,  found  the  expression  too  strong,  and  changed  it  in 
some  instances  to  ov  fUKkri<ri»  (in  the  sense  of  "I  will  not  hesitate"— non 
differamf  Palimps.  Flor.  and  other  Latin  MSS),  in  other  cases  (the  Antiochian 
recension  and  the  Syriac  Tersions)  to  o^k  ifulJivm,  The  onlj  other  thing  to 
be  noted  with  regard  to  the  variant  readings  is  the  fiict  that  in  ver.  15,  besides 
H,  the  Armenian  version  and  one  cursive  also  S'  read  a-irovhdC»  (see  Owynn, 
op.  eit.  291).  But  this  is  an  intentional  alteration,  designed  to  make  it  possible 
to  connect  the  sentence  with  the  letter  which  Peter  was  writing  at  the  time. 
Even  the  cnrovdcurarr  of  S'  and  a  few  cursives,  if  taken  as  an  aoriat  used  in 
the  graphic  sense,  tends,  on  the  one  hand,  to  confirm  the  reading  <nrov3a(ra» 
against  (nroudcifidt,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  shows,  as  does  also  the  latter  read- 
ing, that  copyists  and  translators  could  not  bring  themselves  to  read  here 
again  a  promise  of  Peter's  which  he  seemed  not  to  have  fulfilled.  What 
Peter  says  about  his  future  literary  plans  is  conceived  altogether  in  the  light 
of  the  end  of  his  life.  He  refers  to  it  three  times  in  w.  13, 14, 15.  Only 
in  ver.  14  is  there  a  definite  view  expressed  regarding  its  manner  or  time. 
His  knowledge  concerning  his  death,  while  not  based  exclusively  upon  a 
revelation  of  Christ,  is  due  in  part  to  this ;  since  it  is  inadmissible  to  take 
the  jcoi  here  as  the  pleonastic  ««  which  is  common  with  particles  of  com- 
parison (so  Hofmann,  Spitta),  for  koB^  does  not  here  introduce  a  comparison, 
but  a  determining  authority.  With  regard  to  the  question  what  or  what- 
kind  of  a  revelation  is  meant,  it  is  to  be  observed  :  (1)  That  Peter  refers  to 
this  revelation  of  Christ  quite  incidentally,  and  only  in  order  to  confirm  an 
expectation  certain  on  other  grounds.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Peter  was  one 
of  the  missionaries  who  preached  the  gospel  to  the  readers,  and  that  there 
had  been  frequent  intercourse  between  him  and  them,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  readers  were  wholly  unfamiliar  with  it,  so  that  the  reference  is  not  to  a 
communication  from  Christ  which  Peter  had  recently  received.  How  great 
an  interest  these  Christians  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  Peter  must 
have  had  in  learning  from  him  that  the  Lord  had  recently  appeared  to  him 
in  a  vision,  and  made  known  to  him  that  he  was  to  die  quickly,  or  soon,  or 
suddenly!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  simple  expression  used, 
4^\wriv  fiMj  does  not  indicate  any  such  wonderful  revelation.  (2)  Taken 
alone,  raxivor,  like  raxvs,  does  not  mean  either  ^<soon"  or  "sudden,"  but 
''quick,"  ''rapid."  It  may  mean  (a)  the  speedy  termination  of  an  action 
(John  XX.  4 ;  Jas.  i.  19),  and,  taken  in  that  sense  here  it  would  designate  a 
quick  death  as  contrasted  with  a  death  following  long  sickness.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  whole  future  may  be  conceived  as  something  coming,  approaching 
the  subject,  and  since  the  rapid  completion  of  this  conceived  movement 
involves  the  early  appearance  of  the  coming  event,  Q>)  the  adverbial  expres- 
sions raxcfiof)  rdxtoVf  rdxurra,  ra^v,  €p  rdx^*  especially  when  used  with 
futures  and  imperatives,  frequently  mean  "  soon,  without  delay "  (cf .  Luke 
xvi.  6,  xviii.  2 ;  Matt  v.  25 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  19 ;  Phil.  ii.  19,  24 ;  1  Tim.  iiL  14 ; 
Heb.  xiiL  19,  23).  In  all  these  cases  the  thing  signified  is  not  the  quick 
termination  of  the  action  itself,  writing,  journeying,  etc.,  but  the  inmiediat^ 
happening  of  the  event  in  question.  But  (c)  the  approach  of  the  future  so 
conceived  can  itself  be  represented  as  a  slow  or  rapid  process,  according  a.*; 
the  future  event  is  thought  of  as  approaching  gradually,  or  as  coming  with- 
out perceptible  preparation  and  warning,  like  a  bolt  of  lightning.    So  we  get 
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•JteflMuiiiig  » sudden'' ;  cf.  Bev.  ii.  16  (=riii. 3 ;  1  Thess.  v.  2-4 ;  2  Pet  iii.  10) ; 
also  6aL  L  6 ;  3  These  ii  2.    It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  say  in  the  Litany, 
** Deliver  ne  from  evil  and  sudden  death."    The  first  meaning  (a)  ''quick"  is 
&iX  ipplicable  here ;  for,  no  matter  whether  he  expects  to  die  and  be  taken 
Inm  his  work  by  a  death  struggle  lasting  only  a  few  minutes,  or  only  after 
reixa  of  illness,  this  can  hardly  have  any  important  influence  upon  his 
Talnatum  and  uae  of  the  time  remaining  imtil  he  is  called  upon  to  meet  this 
qakk  or  gradual  death.     The  second  meaning  (5)  "  soon  "  suits  better ;  since 
ihe  oQosciousness  that  only  a  short  span  of  life  remains,  may  make  one 
sakoB  in  the  performance  of  his  calling,  and  remind  him  of  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  the  time  after  his  death.    Cf .  Ep.  Clem,  ad  Jac.  ii.  (CUmentinOy 
ei  Lsgarde,  p.  6).    Against  this  interpretation  there  are  the  following  objec- 
tioos :  (1)  ThiB  certain  knowledge  that  he  was  soon  to  die  Peter  could  have 
dbfeuned  only  through  a  revelation  from  Christ  made  to  him  recently,  imless 
ncoorae  ia  had  to  the  improbable  supposition  that  Christ  had  told  him  long 
before  just  how  many  years  he  was  to  live.    In  neither  of  these  cases  could 
he  refer  as  incidentally  as  he  does  to  this  revelation  of  Christ  as  something 
with  which  the  readers  are  already  familiar.    (2)  The  use  of  the  adjectives 
Tttxys  and  raxufos  in  this  sense  is  certainly  rare,    raxvs  Kopirot^  Clem.  2  Cor. 
IX.  2,  dted  by  Spitta  (87X  is  not  a  clear  illustration  of  this  usage.    (3)  raxiyrf 
avttXfia  (2  Pet.  ii.  1),  with  which  it  ia  most  natural  to  compare  tMs  passage,  is 
manifestly  uaed  in  the  third  sense  (c)  "sudden,"  meaning  a  destruction 
eomiiig  unexpectedly — imprepared  for  by  sinners  (cf.  1  These,  v.  3 ;  Luke 
xviL  27,  xxi  35 ;  Mark  xiiL  35 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  37-xxv.  13).    It  is  not  a  catastrophe 
coming  soon,  since  there  was  no  point  of  time  from  which  this  event  could  be 
reekoned.    Qood  illustrations  of  this  usage  are  the  examples  cited  by  Hof - 
mann  (viL  2.  29)  from  Thucyd.  iv.  55.  1,  ir6kefu)£  raxpt  koI  awpotfivXaKToSf 
and Eurip,  Hipp.  1044^  raxus  4^s  (*' sudden  death")*    Anyone  knowing  and 
pandenng  the  fact  that  he  is  to  die  a  sudden  death,  will  not  in  any  given 
instaikce  put  off  what  he  regards  as  his  duty  imtil  anotiier  day  which  seems  to 
lum  letter  adapted  for  its  performance  or  which  is  more  convenient ;  rather, 
Bot  knowing  whether  he  may  claim  the  next  day  as  his,  he  will  always  be 
Ridy  to  do  what  the  present  day  demands.    But  it  was  just  this  which  Peter 
promised  in  ver.  12  with  regard  to  the  instruction  of  the  readers  during  the 
mnsinder  of  his  life.    We  have  seen  how  the  certainty  with  which  Peter 
expected  a  sudden  death  is  based  only  in  part  upon  the  revelation  of  Christ 
u>  lum,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  how  he  finds  this  knowledge  to  be  in 
^unnony  with  the  revelation  of  Christ,  from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  he 
Meved  this  to  be  certain  quite  apart  from  the  revelation,  which  is  practi- 
cally the  same  conviction  Paul  had  as  to  the  martyr's  death  he  was  to  die  (see 
ToL  I  p.  546  f .).    Furthermore,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  Christ  had  said  to 
l^etcr  in  10  many  words  what  he  here  gives  as  his  own  conviction.    In  this 
aae  bia  conviction  would  rest  entirely  upon  the  words  of  Christ,  and  nothing 
ooqM  be  said  of  Peter's  independent  knowledge  about  the  same  thing.    There 
Bnotliing,  therefore,  which  prevents  our  taking  the  words  of  Jesus  preserved 
in  John  ziiL  36  and  xxi.  18  f.  as  the  foundation  of  2  Pet.  i.  14.    The  former 
ftying  contains  no  dear  statement  as  to  the  manner  of  Peter's  death,  but,  in 
^  light  of  later  reflection  upon  it,  Peter  could  say  that  it  did  mean  some- 
^^  more  than  that  he  was  to  die  at  some  future  time  like  other  men,  and. 
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like  all  other  disciples,  through  death  to  come  into  the  preaence  of  Jesas  in 
heaven.    If  he  came  to  feel  that  he  was  to  die  suddenly,  then  this  word  of  J»qs 
must  have  been  confirmation  of  the  feeling ;  it  could  hardlj  mean  to  him 
anything  else  than  that  he,  like  Jesus,  was  to  die  a  violent  death.    While  it  is 
true  that  sudden  death  is  not  always  violent  death,  violent  death,  murder,  or 
execution  is  always  a  sudden  death,  and  stands  in  contrast  to  death  which 
approaches  graduadly  through  sickness  or  old  age.   The  other  saying  of  Jesus, 
John  xxL  18,  does  convey  primarily  the  idea  that  Peter,  who  is  now  yawag  and 
impetuous,  will  become  a  helpless  old  man.    But  with  this  is  connected  the 
other  thought  that  in  his  old  age  he  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  hostile  men. 
The  narrator  of  the  story  in  John  xxi.  19  takes  the  entire  sajing  as  a 
prophecy  of  Peter's  martyrdom,  and,  in  one  feature  of  the  picture  (cm-cycif  ras 
X«tp<>^  ^'^)t  ^®  finds  a  reference  to  the  definite  manner  of  his  death,  namely, 
crucifixioin.    If  this  interpretation,  like  other  interpretations  of  obecnze  pro- 
phetic utterances  of  Jesus  (cf.  John  ii.  22,  viL  39,.  xii.  33),  was  not  made  until 
after  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled, — t .e.  until  after  Peter's  crucifixion^ — it  does 
not  follow  that  Peter  and  the  others  who  heard  Jesus  say  this  word  had  no 
thoughts  about  the  prophecy.    The  reference  to  violence  which  he  was  to 
suffer  at  the  end  of  his  life  (SKkot^Atrtf  &€  Koi  ourfc  ihtav  w  Biktt^)  was  sofB- 
dent  to  enable  Peter  to  say  that  liis  premonition  of  a  violent  death  was 
confirmed  by  the  Lord  Himself,  and  at  the  same  time  to  regard  it  as  a  second 
saying  of  this  character  (cf .  John  xiiL  36).    Peter  doies  not  quote  the  word 
spoken  by  Christ  to  him,  but  says  that  his  expectation  is  in  accordance  with 
a  saying  of  Jesus.    He  describes  the  laying  aside  of  his  earthly  tabernacle  as 
sudden  rather  than  violent^  because  the  latter  thought  is  appropriate  in  this 
context  only  as  it  is  involved  in  the  former.    On  the  other  hand,  the  language 
of  Peter  is  extremely  unnatural  if  the  reference  is  to  the  leg^ids  already  men- 
tioned (see  above,  p.  168  f.).    The  saying  of  Jesus,  S»«^9v  /iAX«  rrav/wMrtfai, 
quoted  by  Origen  (tom.  xx.  12  ia  Jo,)  from  the  Adt  cf  PaiU^  does  not 
appear  in  this  place  to  have  reference  to  Peter  at  all;  and,  aecsoiding  to 
Origen's  interpretation,  it  does  not  refer  to  the  physical  crucifizion  of  a 
disciple.    In  the  Gnostic  Acts  of  PeUr^  however,  this  saying  is  made  to  refer  to 
the  crucifixion  of  Peter  in  Rome — and  that  in  the  double  sense  in  which  S^^Btp 
may  be  used  (^  again  "  and  *'  from  above  ").    In  the  crucifixion  of  Peter,  Christ 
experienced  His  own  crucifixion  again ;  Peter  was  crucified  head  downwaris 
(ed.  Lipeius,   88,   92  f.;  QK^  ii.  846,  8^,  A.  3,  878  f.).    Beferenee  to  this 
blunt  ikvBos  frtawfuiTfUyot  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  delicate  and  modest 
recalling  of  the  saying  of  Jesus  in  2  Pet  i.  14.    If  this  legend  is  based  upon  a 
saying  of  Jesus — specifically  of  the  risen  Jesus — ^preserved  in  the  more  original 
form  in  the  Acts  of  Paul  (QK,  ii.  879),  in  the  first  place  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
extremely  doubtful  whether  it  refers  to  Peter.    But  if  it  does,  and  deacnbes 
his  future  crucifixion,  then,  from  the  critical  point  of  view,  it  can  be  regaided 
only  as  a  fanciful  development  of  John  xxL  18  f.    Whereas  the  canonical 
account  distinguishes  between  the  mysterious  saying  of  Jesus  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  same  made  in  the  light  of  the.  event,  this  fanciful  story,  and 
the  later  tale  of  the  Acts  of  Psiir,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  Hiaoaelf  a 
prophecy  exactly  suited  to  the  subsequent  events.    However,  it  is  not  with  a 
fable  like  this  that  2  Pet.  i.  14  shows  affinity,  but  with  the  words  of  Jesus 
preserved  in  Jolin  xiii.  36,  xxi,  18, 
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4.  (P.  900.)  WiUi  what  baa  been  said  above,  p.  199  f.,  cf .  2  Thefls.  ii.  16 ; 
%  Cor.  X.  10,  ziiL  10 ;  PbiL  I  27 ;  Polyc.  ad  Phil  iii.  2. 

5.  (Pp.  800|  201.)  Michaelis  (EM.  1056),  Scbwegler,  and  otben  compare 
^r^r  ifgriw  Z(odo¥y  L  15,  with  Iren.  iii.  1. 1 :  fwrck  df  r^y  tcvtwv  (Le.  of  Peter 
and  Paul)  lifoAoy  Mapitof  r&  vn6  lUrpav  Kfipwra'6fjk€ya  cyyp^^ttr  fifuv  vapa^^Ktp. 
See  ako  f  49.  Inaanach  as  the  death  of  Peter  is  clearly  spoken  of  in  ver.  14, 
fjote  in  Ter.  15  can  be  understood  only  as  referring  to  him ;  cf.  Luke  ix.  31 ; 
Heb.  xiiL  7  ;  Aekt  Jo.  (ed.  Bonnet,  p.  184.  9),  probably  also  Hennas,  Vit.  iii 
4. 3.  Nor  is  Irennus*  meaning  different  in  the  passage  cited.  The  strong 
emphaaia  of  r^v  ^fu/v  1^.,  used  instead  of  ri)v  il(.  ftov,  is  to  be  noticed.  After 
Peter  dies  others  will  teach  and  write ;  but  he  desires  that  after  hi$  death  it 
ikall  still  be  hu  voice  that  exhorts  the  readers. 

e.  (P.  201, 204.)    With  regard  to  i.  16  ff.,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  first  of 

ill  that  yi^mplCeip  rwl  n  means,  "  To  make  known  to  one  something  that  he 

hss  not  Imown  before."    This  is  its  meaning  even  in  1  Cor.  xv.  1,  where,  not 

vithoat  irony,  Paul  uses  a  certain  contradictio  in  adjedo.    Also  in  1  Cor.  xiL  3 

and  QaL  L  11,  truths  and  facts  with  which  the  readers  cotdd  not  have  been 

vboUy  unacquainted  are  intentionally  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  entirely 

imknown.    ^Hie  expression  has  the  force  of  an  emphatic  ov  64X«»  vfutg  dypo€ip 

or  j)  WK  o&orr.    Furthermore,  although  napovaioj  like  cirt^vcia  (see  above, 

p.  133),  can  be  used  of  the  first  as  well  as  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ 

(cL  Luke  xiL  51 ;  Heb.  ix.  11),  here,  in  accordance  with  the  uniform  usage  of 

the  N.T.  (Matt.  xxiv.  3,  27,  37,  39 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  23  ;  1  Thess.  ii  19,  iu.  13, 

It.  15,  V.  28;  2  Thess.  ii.  1,8;  Jas.  v.  7f. ;  lJohnii28;  cf.  also  2  Pet.  iii« 

4, 18),  it  can  refer  only  to'the  second  coming,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 

that  otherwise  it  would  have  to  precede  dvvaius.    But  the  interpretation  of 

bnapus  as  meaning  the  power  manifested  by  Jesus  while  still  upon  the  earth, 

ii  in  keeping  not  only  with  the  usage  of  the  Gospels  and  of  Acts  in  describing 

the  ndraculoua  work  of  Christ  (Mark  v.  30,  vi  2, 14,  ix.  23 ;  Luke  iv.  14,  36, 

T.  17,  xxiv.  19;  Acta  iL  92,  x.  38^  but  also  with  the  usage  of  2  Pet  itself 

(1 3 ;  see  n.  10).    There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  the  conception  should  be 

limited  to  this  power,  and  that  power  excluded  which  was  shown  by  Jesus  as 

He  pftwed  through  death  and  resurrection  to  heavenly  glory,  which  also  will 

be  folly  manifested  at  His  coming.    It  is  just  as  arbitrary  to  limit  in&imu 

yttnfBtvnt  tijt  ^mIpov  iir/aktt/AnjTw  either  to  the  transfiguration  upon  the 

nuMmtsitt,  which  is  not  mentioned  until  ver.  17,  and  then  only  in  order  to 

illnitnte  and  confirm  what  has  just  been  said  (still  advocated  by  Spitta,  97), 

cr  to  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Christ  (as  Hofmann,  viL  2.  33).    There  is 

Bothing  in  the  expression  itself  which  would  limit  it  in  this  way ;  since 

Jenu'  own  fwyoXcionyr  comes  to  view,  not  only  in  these  particular  events,  but 

m  ererything  in  which  a  B^ut  livvofug  of  Jesus  (i.  3)  was  expressed,  or  His  Zdui 

So^  (L  3)  became  manifest  to  those  of  His  contemporaries  who  believed 

dving  His  earthly  life  (John  i.  14,  ii.  11 ;  cf.  2  Cor.  iv.  6),  in  all  those  /uytXm 

nu  tffov  (Acts  iL  11)  in  which  in  and  through  Jesus  Qod  showed  His 

iftyoknanit  (Luke  ix.  43),>— just  as  the  glorification  of  Qod  through  Jesus  is 

It  the  same  time  a  glorification  of  Jesus  (John  xi.  4,  40,  xii.  28,  xiii.  81, 

XTii.  4, 10).    The  transfiguration  upon  the  motmtain  and  the  appearances  of 

the  nsen  Christ  are  a  part  of  these  experiences  of  Peter  and  his  fellow- 

<iiaeipka ;  but  only  when  what  they  witnessed  is  conceived  of  in  the  entireljr 
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general  sense  implied  by  the  absence  of  every  specifioation,  does  the  term 
serve  as  an  adequate  contrast  to  /av^  (reo-o^i^fufvot,  and  a  suitable  deacriptioii 
of  those  experiences  on  which  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  was  based.     Nor 
does  the  cKctvov  necessarily  refer  to  one  ''beyond  us,"  t.e.  to  the  exalted 
Christ  (Hofmann),  but  applies  eqiially  well  to  Him  who  lived  once  here  upon 
the  earth  (1  John  ii.  6,  iii.  6, 16),  but  now  can  be  no  more  seen  even,  by  His 
own.    In  Uus  rests  the  peculiar  significance  of  those  preachers  of  the  gospel 
who^  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  saw  and  heard  what  Jesus  did  and  said 
in  His  earthly  life,  were  able  to  declare  what  had  happened  as  well  aa  what 
was  to  take  place  in  the  future  (John  i.  14 ;  1  John  L  1  £,  iv.  14 ;  Acta  x.  39-41). 
The  interpretation  of  i.  17  f.  is  rendered  difficult,  but  not  made  impoBsible,  by 
the  anacoluthon.    If,  as  is  certainly  the  case,  w.  1*76, 18  refer  to  the  e^ent 
described  in  Matt  xvii.  1-13,  Mark  ix.  2-13,  Lulce  ix.  2a-36,  Xafi»w  waph 
Bwv  frarp6g  rift^v  km  do£av  cannot  be  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  ffr^fwii^Tiii 
takes  it,  as  referring  to  the  glorification  of  Jesus  completed  at  His  resorxection 
(cf.  1  Pet.  L  21 ;  John  vii.  39,  xiiL  32)  ;  for  then  there  is  no  intelligible  con- 
nection  between  this  final   glorification  and  the   heavenly  voice  at  the 
Transfiguration.    Nor  does  the  honour  and  glory  received  consist  of  the  voice 
from  heaven,  which  thought  would  necessarily  be  expressed  by  xf^poftdrnf^, 
in  the  sense  of  an  imperfect  participle,  Instead  of  ivtxBtitrni.    The  only  other 
meaning  possible  is  the  visible  glorification  of  Jesus  in  the  scene  upon  the 
mountain.    The  dazzling  light,  by  which  the  disciples  saw  the  countenance 
and  garments  of  Jesus  illumined,  can  be  called  glory  and  honour  which  Jesus 
received  at  that  moment  from  the  Father  (cf .  Luke  ix.  39,  cSfev  rrgv  d^ifoy 
avroOX  with  just  as  much  appropriateness  as  the  saying  in  Ps.  viiL  6  about 
the  crowning  of  mankind  with  dofa  xal  niui  can  be  applied  in  Heb.  iL  9 
(cf.  iiL  3,  V.  4 1)  to  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  while  He  had  death  yet  before 
Him.    Spitta's  opinion  (104,  496),  that  Peter,  in  contradiction  to  the  Qoapels, 
conceived  the  voice  from  heaven  as  preceding  the  visible  transfigoxatioD, 
cannot  be  justified  from  the  text ;  for  even  if  the  words  be  translated,  "  After 
a  voice  sounded,"  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  genitive  abeolute  is 
dependent  upon  the  participle  X<^v.    It  is  rather  like  Xo/Scov,  dependent 
upon  the  principal  clause  of  the  sentence,  which  is  left  unexpressed.     The 
latter  is  the  more  probable  construction,  for  otherwise  ivtx^utnis  would 
certainly  precede  Xa/S»v  (cf.  Heb.  ix.  19).    Furthermore,  in  the  description 
of  similar  events,  such  as  the  appearance  of  the  angels  to  the  shepherda^  the 
baptism  of  Jesus,  the  conversion  of  Paul,  the  visible  phenomenon  always 
precedes  the  audible.    Why  not  here,  as  dn  the  Gospels,  without  making 
Peter  contradict  these  accounts?    Nor  does  the  present  writer  agree  with 
Spitta  when  he  claims  that ''  it  is  possible  to  determine  with  entire  certainty  " 
(Spitta,  106)  the  originally  intended  continuation  of  the  sentence  beginning 
with  ver.  17,  though  he  regards  it  as  quite  possible  that  Peter  did  intend  to 
say  practically  what  is  found  in  ver.  18  without  breaking  the  construction  of 
the  preceding  verse.     Possibly  he  meant  to  write  hukix^  tfl^  «'«p«  rrfs 
irapowriaf  avroVf  which  is  not  expressly  stated  in  the  Gk>spels,  but  quite  in 
harmony  with  Matt.  xvii.  10-13 ;  Mark  ix.  11-13 ;  cf.  Matt  xvL  28  ;  Mark 
ix.  1 ;  Luke  ix.  27  ;  or  he  may  have  meant  to  write  dt€<rrciXiiro  (cVcrriXaro) 
fJluVf  tpa  furh  n)y   oytiorairty   avrov   vatri  yv»pUrmiJLt9  n)v   tvvofup    ical   r^r 
wapovfrlav  a^rov,  which  might  be  suggested  by  Matt.  xvii.  9 ;  Marjc  ix.  9 1. ; 
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Lake  ix.  36.    These  oondiuioiiB  of  the  tentence  agree  better  with  the  contents 
of  Ttr.  16  than  do  ^fiag  tlxt  ovv  avr^  ivras  iv  r^  ^pei  ry  dyU^  (Spitta)  and 
other  sunilar  ezpreflsions,  which,  moreover,  leave  the  break  in  the  constmction 
raerplained.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that,  having 
exprowd  with  vivid  realJBation  in  an  independent  sentence  (ver.  18)  the 
impoctant  circnmstance  that  he  and  his  companions  themselves  had  heard  the 
Toiee  and  been  witnesses  of  the  whole  scene,  Peter  might  leave  the  intended 
principal  danse  of  the  sentence  unexpressed.    Whatever  the  grammatical 
farm  dt  the  intended  principal  clause,  the  clause  itself  was  not  necessary  in 
Older  to  complete  the  sense  ;  for  the  thing  of  chief  importance — correspond- 
ing to  the  €w6jrraM,  ytvifBivrts  of  ver.  16,  which  is  the  chief  point  to  be 
«5tibhshed — Peter  has  abeady  expressed.     In  fact,  neither  this  nor  any 
odier  passage  in  2  Pet  can  be  shown  to  contradict  the  view  of  the  events 
on  the  mountain,  given  in  the  Gospels.    In  Matt.  xvii.  6,  Mark  ix.  7,  Luke 
iz.  35,  it  IB  said  that  the  voice  sounded  from  the  cloud  which  afterwards 
orerBhadowed  the  scene ;  in  2  Pet.  it  is  said  that  it  came  from  heaven ;  but 
iheae  two  passages  are  related  in  the  same  way  as  the  narrative  in  Acts 
L  9  ii  related  to  the  reminiseence  of  the  same  in  Acts  ii.  34.    In  the  Gospel 
pafiaages  the  fact  that  it  is  Grod  who  speaks  appears  only  from  the  contents 
cf  the  call ;  in  2  Pet,  on  the  other  hand,  God  is  also  expressly  called  the 
"majeilac  glory,**  m.  God  in  His  majesty  is  declared  to  be  the  efficient 
ooae  of  this  revelation  ;  but  this  would  not  imply  a  contradiction,  even  if 
ik  thought  were  here  expressed  that  Qod  in  this  phenomenon  of  brightness, 
f^thi  ^ofrrimy  (Matt.  xviL  5),  became  visible  (cf.  Ex.  xiii.  21,  xiv.  24,  xvi. 
10,  xxiv.  16).    But  there  is  no  ground  for  even  this  assumption.    The  attri- 
bute fuyahm-ptfr^f  can  be  used  with  reference  to  the  audible  voice  itself  (Ps. 
xzji.  4),  and  the  fuydkowp4v€ia  of  God  (Ps.  cxlv.  6,  cxi.  3 ;  Clem.  1  Obr. 
Iz.  1,  IxL  1)  or  oif  His  name  (2  Mace  viii.  15  ;  Clem.  1  Cor.  Ixiv ;  cf.  ix.  1, 
xix.  2,  xlv.  7X  ako  His  do£a  (Bom.  i.  23,  vL  4),  or  even  the  fieyakotrptv^s 
iofa  (ClesL  1  Cor.  ix.  2),  are  spoken  of  where  there  is  no  reference  whatever 
to  physical  perceptibility.    Further  comparison  with  the  Gospels  brings  out 
dcady  the  fact  that  the  presentation  by  Peter  is  an  independent  one.    Thus 
(1)  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  features  are  omitted  by  Peter,  e,g, 
the  appearance  of  Moses  and  Elias,  although,  in  view  of  the  purpose  expressed 
—to  speak  of  the  word  of  the  prophets  (i.  19  f.) — it  was  most  natural  to  recall 
j«t  these  things.    (2)  The  language  of  the  heavenly  call  differs  from  the 
ttoonnt  given  in  all  three  of  the  synoptics  in  the  following  particulars : — 
(a)  The  omission  of  avrov  oKovtrt  at  the  dose  ;  (b)  the  insertion  of  tls  tv  cyt* 
(vfidr^o,  the  only  parallel  to  which  is  the  cV  f  tiMmfo-a  of  Matt,  xvii  5 ;  the 
tyit  of  Peter  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  parallels  (Matt.  iii.  17,  xii.  18,  xvii.  5 ; 
Haik  L 11 ;  Luke  iii.  22) ;  (c)  most  unparalleled  of  all  is  the  order  of  words, 
»i^  fiov  6  ayavrfr^f  /tau  oMt  iirrufj  witnessed  only  by  Cod.  B,  but  rightly 
^pted  by  Westcott-Hort.    The  tomcf^  (not  raurrfi)  is  apparently  designed 
^  iadieste  that  Peter  does  not  claim  absolute  accuracy  in  his  reproduction  of 
^  voids  spoken  from  heaven.     (3)  The  twice-repeated  ^yi)  ^v<x^«iira, 
^.  17, 18,  seems  to  presuppose  a  <^«v4  h^^X^  ^  ^^®  underlying  narrative, 
vhieh,  however,  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  Gospels  (but  cf .  Acts  ii.  2).    (4)  The 
^  that  the  place  where  the  Transfiguration  took  place  is  here  called  t6  Bpog  r6 
^f  hot  is  not  so  designated  in  the  Gospels,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  this 
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mountain  was  not  in  itself  holy,  bat  was  made  a  holy  mountain  for  Christiaas 
by  the  knowledge  of  what  Jesus,  in  company  with  His  most  trusted  diadplee, 
experienced  there.    Consequently  in  the  narrative,  in  which  the  point  of 
view  is  before  the  events  it  is  called  a  high  mountain  (Matt.,  ICark),  or  a 
(neighbouring)  mountain  (Luke),  but  in  the  retrospect  of  the  eye-witneaa  it 
becomes  the  holy  mountain.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  Peter  meant  to  ref^  to  a 
mountain  which  was  already  venerated  by  the  rc^uiers  as  a  holy  place,  and 
even  visited  by  pilgrims,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  mention  it  by  name,  or 
in  some  other  way  to  indicate  its  geographical  location ;  for  if  at  the  time 
when  2  Pet.  was  written  there  was  any  holy  mountain  so  venerated  by 
Christians,  there  were  other  mountains — e.g.  the  Mount  of  Olives,  from  which 
the  ascension  took  place — ^that  had  at  least  as  much  claim  to  this  designation 
as  the  mount  of  transfiguration.    But  the  term  which  Peter  chooses^  taken 
out  of  its  connection,  is  far  more  applicable  to  Zion  (Ps.  ii.  6,  iiL  5 ;  J(»l 
iv.  17 ;  Zech.  viii.  3 ;  Dan.  iz.  16-20 ;  Acts  vi.  13 ;  Rev.  ziv.  IX  or  Sinai 
(Ex.  xix.  3 ;  1  Kings  xix.  8)  than  to  any  mountain  in  Qalilee.     The  ex- 
pression, therefore,  is  not  due  to  the  fame  of  the  locality  already  establiafaed 
and  expressed  by  use  of  tiie  common  name  **  The  holy  mountain,"  but  grows 
out  of  associations  of  the  event  recalled.    It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  there 
is  no  ancient  local  tradition  with  regard  to  the  place  of  the  transfigoratioii. 
The  tradition  which  makes  Tabor  the  scene  of  this  event  is  no  older  than  that 
which  places  the  temptation  of  Jesus  upon  the  same  mountain,  and  both 
traditions  grew  out  of  the  almost  identical  designation  of  a  monntain  in 
Matt  iv.  8  and  xvii.  2  {QK^  ii.  690  f .).    In  the  Qnoatic  AcU  qf  Peter  (ed.  Lipsios, 
67.  10),  Peter  speaks  as  follows  in  connection  with  a  lesson  just  read  from  the 
book  of  the  gospel  (perhaps  Mark  ix.  2-13) :  **  Nunc  quod  vobis  lectnm  est, 
jam  vobis  exponam.    Dominus  noster  volens  me  iM^utatem  suam  videre  in 
monte  sanetOf  videns  autem  luminis  splendorem  eius  cum  filiis  Zebedsei,  cecidi 
tamquam  mortuus  et  oculos  meoe  conclusi  et  voctm  eius  audivi  idUm^  qualem 
referre  non  possum,  qui  me  putavi  exorbatum  ab  splendore  eius  ;  et  puaillum 
respirans  dixi  intra  me :  '  Forsitan  dominus  mens  voluit  me  hie  adducete,  ut 
me  orbaret*    Et  dixi :  '  Et  hsec  tua  voluntas  est,  non  oontradico,  domine.' 
Et  dans  mihi  manum  elevavit  me,  et  exsurgens  iterum  talem  eum  vidi,  qualem 
capere  potuL"    The  words  majedaUm  (of.  Palimps.  Flor.  2  Pet.  i  17,  d$  mag- 
nijka  majutaU,  Vulg.  a  magnifiea  gloria)  and  in  monte  sandOf  perhaps  also 
w>oem  iaUm^  are  taken  from  2  Pet  i.  17  f.    In  the  Ad$  of  John  also  (ed. 
Bonnet,  p.  195.  8-11)  the  event  is  described  briefly,  in  order  to  connect  with 
it  a  related  story  purely  fictitious  in  character. 

7.  (P.  205.)  For  the  impersonal  designation  of  the  apostles  by  one  who 
belonged  to  the  apostolic  body  (iii.  2),  cf.  Eph.  iv.  11 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  S8 ;  voL  i. 
p.  506  f .  Every  preacher  or  teacher  is  apt  occasionally  to  say  to  hia  hearers 
or  pupils,  <'  Your  preachers  or  teachers,"  without  prefacing  it  with  a  "  we." 
The  aged  preacher  in  Clem.  2  Cor.  xvii.  3,  5,  goes  so  far  even  as  to  employ  a 
'<  we,"  including  himself  and  listeners,  and  then  to  contrast  the  two  together 
with  the  presbyters  who  preached  to  his  hearers,  although  he  himself  ia  now 
preaching  to  them. 

8.  (P.  206.)  The  interpretation  of  irUmp  rV  ducotoovyg  ktX.,  L  1,  to 
mean  "Faith  in  the  righteousness,"  etc.,  which  led  to  the  bhange  of  the 
reading  in  K  to  ^k  di^o^ovi^y,  is  to  be  rejected  for  the  following  reasons: 
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(1)  S«ch  ft  dflsczipfcion  of  the  essential  element  in  Christian  faith  is  un- 
paxalleled,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  rest  of  the  letter  that  would  occasion 
fotk  a  description  here.  (2)  dmaioirvpjf  is  without  the  artide  which  would 
uoenarily  he  used,  if  the  reference  were  to  a  righteousness  of  Christ  upon 
vbkh  the  Christian  hased  his  hope  of  salvation.  Moreover,  such  a  righteons- 
&«S8  would  be  more  properly  described  as  that  of  the  man  Jesus,  than  as  the 
h^teousneBS  of  "  our  Qod  and  Saviour."  (3)  There  la  a  question  about  Uiis 
eoofltmetion  of  viarts  in  all  the  N.T.  passages  where  it  is  supposed  to  exist 
(GiL  iiise ;  Epk  L  16  ;  2  Tim.  iiL  15  ;  ci  1  Tim.  i.  14 ;  2  Tim.  i.  13).  cV 
humoavpf  is  therefore  to  be  taken  with  Xaxova-iv.  The  assignment  of  human 
destinies  has  been  made  in  righteousness  (cf .  Tit.  iiL  5 ;  Acts  zviL  31 ;  Bev. 
xix.  IIX  and  it  is  due  to  the  righteous  act  of  the  Lord  that  those  converted 
by  Uie  apostolic  preaching,  who  have  not  seen  nor  heard  Him,  have  come 
iiuo  the  possession  of  a  Christianity  of  no  less  value  than  that  of  the  original 
diiciples  (d  Oat^  ed.  Cramer,  85),  €ls  r6  troy  aOrovg  rocs  dwoarokois  watjtifmp 

d.  (Pp.  206^  209.)    With  regard  to  the  use  of  Sv/icdby  instead  of  S/^v,  see 

ToL  L  p.  29  L    Leaving  out  of  account  the  thoroughly  Jewish  character  of  the 

aame,  the  use  of  this  original  name  along  with  THrpos  proves  that  the  writer 

did  not  intend  his  letter  for  the  same  group  of  readers  for  whom  the  greeting 

in  1  Pet  L  1  was  meant.    The  Concordance  shows  how  uncommon  outside  of 

hlestine  was  the  use  of  Simon  or  Simeon  to  designate  the  apostle  Peter, 

vhsther  used  in  place  of  the  latter  name  or  along  with  |t.    Paul  calls  him 

ooly  Peter,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  Cephas,  which  corresponds  to  Peter's 

own  mge  in  1  Pet.  L  1  (above,  p.  155).    Mark  calls  him  Simon  until  he  is 

given  a  surname  in  iiL  16 ;  from  that  point  on  only  Peter  is  found  in 

the  nsnative,  which  is  all  the  more  striking  because  Mark  does  not  conceal 

tbe  iaet  that  Jesus  called  him  Simon  to  the  end  (xiv.  37,  Xtfu  t&  U4rp^ 

2ifMi9X    Luke  also  calls  him  regularly  Simon  until  he  is  given  another 

ume  (vi.  14) ;  then  he  uses  just  as  regularly  Peter  in  both  books,  even 

vben  lie  is  addressed  by  Jesus,  Luke  xxiL  34  (alongside  of  2i/M»y,  xzii.  31 ; 

d.  Mark  xiv.  37) ;  Acts  x.  13 ;  although  he  lets  us  know  tiiat  he  was 

geaenlly  caUed  Simon  (Luke  xxiv.  34),  or  Symeon  (Acts  xv.  14),  by 

Ui  wmpanions  in  Jerusalem.    Simon  Peter  occurs  only  once  (Luke  v.  8) ; 

''^mon  with  the  surname  Peter  "  is  used  in  the  Comdius  passages  where 

Feter  is  thought  ol  as  being  at  a  distance  (Acts  x.  5,  16^  32,  xi.  13), 

thoQgh  the  simple  designation  Peter  is  found  in  the  same  narrative  (fourteen 

^inui  in  the  passage  Acts  x.  1-xi.  16,  fifty-two  times  altogether  in  Acts).    In 

Job,  Simon  alone  occurs  only  in  i.  41,  Simon  son  of  John  in  i.  42,  xxi. 

1^17 ;  from  L  40  on,  Simon  Peter  is  used  seventeen  times,  from  xiii.  8  on 

it  is  Qsed  interchangeably  with  Peter  fifteen  times.    Except  in  address  (xvii. 

SS,  Simon ;  xvL  17,  Simon  Barjona),  Matthew  never  uses  Simon  ;  Simon  with 

^  Muname  Peter  occurs  only  in  the  call  and  in  the  list  of  the  apostles 

Or.  Ifi,  X.  2),  and  on  one  other  solemn  occasion  (xvL  16)  ;  in  all  other  cases 

Petcc  ii  used,  occurring  some  twenty  times.    There  is  no  means  of  determin- 

i%  whether  the  person  who  translated  this  Gk)spel  into  Qreek  found  uni- 

{oRsly  in  his  original  Eepha,  or  in  passages  where  he  found  Simon  replaced 

itbf  Peter,  which  was  more  familiar  to  his  Greek  readers.    With  regard  to 

^  interelHwge  of  the  Apunaio  Kepha  and  the  Greek  Wrpos^  it  may  be  «^4 


in-* 
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that  ihe  latter  once  adopted  as  the  trandation  was  more  natuial  to  the  Gieelc 
language.    Just  as  Syrian  translators  and  theological  writers  always  wrote 
Kepha,  so  the  N.T.  writers  used  regularly  Uirpot.    The  former  is  fomid  only 
once  in  the  Gospels,  John  L  42,  where  the  writer,  following  an  inelinatian 
which  he  often  manifests,  retains  the  original  words  of  the  saying  which  he 
is  reproducing.    All  the  cases  where  Paul  Mrrites  Kepha  are  explained  by  the 
reference  which  he  has  to  the  "  Hebrews,"  who,  with  appeals  to  the  authority  of 
Peter,  were  meddling  with  his  affairs  in  Galatia  and  Corinth  (above,  p.  165,  n.  8). 
10,  (P.  194, 207.)   The  present  writer  regards  it  as  certain  that  Ter.  3  f .  fol- 
lows ver.  2  without  any  break  in  the  grammatical  construction,  as  held  by  Lacli- 
mann  and  by  Spitta  (27  f.),  who  has  proved  this  to  be  the  case  particularly  by 
a  correct  interpretation  of  Ign.  Sph.  L^Rom.  L,  Smym.  L,  Philad,  L,  oorrectin>; 
fundamentally  the  writer's  edition.    He  also  holds  that  in  ver.  2  nw  ^cov 
Kol  "Ii^o-ov  and  similar  words  are  to  be  omitted  before  rov  k.  17.  and  nw  Kvpiofv 
4/M»y,  read  with  P,  Vulg.  (in  the  best  MSS.),  to  which  S*,  S<,  Aug.  Spieul. 
pp.  606.  16,  630. 1,  and  some  cursives  add  simply  *bfaov  Xp.    The  same  theme 
is  dealt  with  here  as  in  i  8,  ii.  20,  iiL  18,  namely,  the  knowledge  of  Christ. 
Therefore  it  is  Christ  who  is  referred  to  in  i.  3.    It  is  commonly  held  that  in 
the  N.T.  only  God,  never  Christ,  is  described  as  calling  men ;  but  that  this  daim 
is  erroneous  is  evidenced  not  alone  by  GaL  i  6  and  1  Pet.  ii.  9,  regaiding 
which  there  may  be  difference  of  opinion,  but  by  the  expression  ickifroi  *bf<rav 
Xp.,  Bom.  i.  6,  and  passages  like  Matt.  ix.  13 ;  Mark  ii.  17  ;  Luke  v.  3S.    So 
also  the  expression  KXifros  dnoarokos  X/M<rrov,  1  Cor.  i.  1,  represents  Chriat  as 
calling  His  disciples  as  well  as  sending  them  (1  Cor.  i.  17X  ci  ZKanu  OaL  43 1 
If  ver.  3  f .  is  thus  closely  connected  with  ver.  1  f .  the  ^ftaf  (and  ^fup)  of  ver.  3 
cannot  be  taken  other  than  as  ^/uir,  ver.  1,  namely,  as  referring  to  the  apostles 
and  personal  disciples  of  Jesus,  as  distinguished  from  the  Christiana  who 
were  not  called  until  they  were  called  through  their  preaching.    Thia  dis- 
tinction is  also  expressly  made  in  ver.  3.    Whereas  God  or  Christ  calls  all 
other  Christians  through  the  preachers  ci  the  gospel.  He  called  the  apostles 
by  the  manifestation  of  (His)  own  glory  and  virtue.    It  was  particolarly 
natural  for  an  apostle,  whom  Jesus  Himself  in  the  most  literal  sense  <xf  the 
word  had  called  (Matt.  iv.  19-22 ;  Mark  i.  17,  20,  ^icdktaMv  aifrnt ;  Matt 
viii.  22,  ix.  9 ;  Mark  ii.  14  ;  Luke  v.  10  f.,  27,  ix.  57--62  ;  John  L  39, 43),  to 
speak  of  Jesus  as  the  one  who  called  men,  and  to  emphasise  the  &ct  that 
Jesus  had  called  him  and  his  companions  directly  through  His  own  personal 
act,  through  the  demonstration  of  His  own  glory  and  moral  power,  in  contrast 
to  the  fact  that  all  other  Christians  owed  their  call  to  the  preaching  of  weak 
men,  even  that  of  Peter  himself  (i  16).    The  words  d6$a  koi  aptrii  are 
intended  to  suggest  the  evidences  of  miraculous  knowledge  and  power,  which 
Jesus  had  shown  at  the  time  of  these  calls  (John  i.  42,  47-51 ;  Luke  v.  4), 
and  the  impression  of  His  moral  greatness  (Luke  v.  8 ;  John  L  49),  which 
rendered  impossible  or  overcame  any  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  one  who 
was  called.    Especially  in  the  first  word  we  have  expressed  the  same  view  of 
Jesus,  as  He  lived  in  intercourse  with  His  disciplea  upon  earth,  that  is  found 
in  i.  16  (above,  p.  216)  and  in  the  words  immediately  preceding  in  ver.  3,  r^c 
Btias  dvifdftttw  avraiv ;  for  it  may  be  regBudied  as  certain  that  the  reference  in 
these  expressions  is  to  the  supernatural  power  which  dwelt  in  the  man  Jesus, 
and  not  to  the  power  of  God  as  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  univene— 
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paiticulariy  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  ver.  1  JemiB  is  called  our  God  and 

SsTioar,  and  of  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  more  probable  reading,  God 

the  Father  is  not  mentioned  at  all  in  ver.  2.    The  eame  Jesus  who  personally 

caUed  the  apostles,  by  reason  of  His  own  divine  power  and  through  the 

knowledge  of  Himself,  to  which  He  led  them,  also  bestowed  upon  them  all 

trae  blessings  (r&ircirra,KA;  cf.  Rom.yiii.  32),  especially  the  things  necessary 

for  the  true  life  and  pious  conduct  (Matt  xi.  25-30,  xiii.  11-17,  xvi.  16-19  ; 

Luke  xzii.  28-35  ;  John  vi.  08  f .).    It  is  this  personal  experience  (cf .  John  L 

16,  zriL  2  f ^  6-18)  from  which  the  apostle  derives  the  authority  and  the 

etnmge  to  express  the  wish  for  the  readers  in  ver.  2.    To  this  he  comes  back 

m  Tcr.  4.       With  regard  to  variant  readings,  which  are  numerous,  those 

i&etiiig  the  order  of  the  words  are  not  of  any  great  importance ;  for  even  if 

il^  (or  vfuir)  belongs  between  rifua  and  koI  fUyurrtiy  it  must  be  taken  with 

h^mpiinu  (having  here  also  the  force  of  a  middle — *'  He  hath  bestowed ''). 

vfup  does  not  have  very  strong  MS.  authority  (AS*,  cursive  68),  but  the 

foOowiug  may  be  said  in  its  favour :  (1)  in  the  use  of  the  N.T.  Epistles  in       ^ 

p&blic  worship,  2^,  which  excluded  the  reader  and  preacher,  was  much  more  /  •  f'-^c^ 

easilj  and  frequently  changed  toj^pjMfhan  the  reverse  (cf.  iii.  2)  ;  (2)  the    y  c 

Ridden  transition  to  an  address  to  the  raadexa^  ver.  4h  without  the  inser-  '^  i';'f  ^  *^ 

tioD  of  a  Ktik  vfuU  is  intolerable,  unless  in  4a  the  readeis  "^Bre-akeady  clearly 

contrasted  with  the  ^fiiv,  rjnas  of  ver.  3,  through  the  use  of  ti/ii^i>r-  Moreover, 

V  Iv  does  not  refer  back  to  ftvvdfui  Koi  dprrS,  which  would  require  dt*  jfr  ; 

eti]]  less  does  it  refer  to  ndvroy  which  is  far  removed  from  &e  relative';  frr 

^Qt  it  does  refer  to  ^ftag^  ue,  the  apostles.    Christ  called  the  apostles  in 

penoD,  through  whom,  i.s.  through  whose  preaching.  He  had  bestowed  upon 

the  nsders  precious  and  very  great  promises. 


J  42.  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  <^    j^^. 

OF  PETER  f 

From  i.  12-14  alone  the  impression  might  be  gained 
that  the  only  purpose  which  the  writer  had  in  this  letter 
vas  to  exhort  now  from  a  distance  the  readers  to  whom 
te  had  once  preached  the  gospel,  by  sending  them  a  letter 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  oral  instructions  he 
would  not  fidl  to  give  them  were  he  living  among  them. 
This  he  promises  also  to  do  occasionally  in  the  future. 
That  he  had  a  more  definite  purpose  than  this,  however, 
is  evidenced,  first  of  all,  by  the  fact  that  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  readers  to  a  well-rounded  moral  life  on  the 
hasis  of  their  Christian  faith  (i.  5)  and  knowledge  (i.  8, 12 ; 
cH  2,  iii.  18)  is  so  variously  reinforced  by  the  prospect 
of  the  completion  of  their  salvation.     Even  in  the  restate- 
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ment  of  the  apostolic  preaching  the  fact  is  strongly 
emphasised  that  in  this  preaching  the  return  of  Christ 
was  made  known  to  the  readers  (i  16),  and  that  the  Lord 
had  bestowed  upon  them  through  His  disciples  great  and 
precious  promises  (i.^4;  above,  p.  220).  The  purpose  of 
this  revelation  of  the  gospel  is  declared  to  be  that  the 
readers  may  become  partakers  of  the  divine  nature  in  the 
future  world,  in  contrast  to  the  destruction  which  follows 
the  indulgence  of  pleasure  in  this  world  (L  4).  In  view 
of  this  glorious  prospect,  they  are  to  spare  neither  pains 
nor  sacrifice  to  make  their  faith  and  knowledge  fruitful  in 
the  exhibition  of  all  Christian  virtues,  in  order  that  finally 
they  may  experience  in  rich  measure  God's  generous  kind- 
ness in  that  great  day  when  it  is  decided  whether  entrance 
is  to  be  had  into  the  eternal  kingdom  of  Christ,  or 
destruction  with  the  world  and  its  pleasures  (L  5-11). 
Reference  is  made  to  this  day  again  in  i.  19,  and  the 
readers  are  exhorted  to  give  heed,  until  this  day  comes, 
to  the  word  of  the  O.T.  prophets,  which  the  self-revelation 
of  Jesus  has  only  served  to  make  more  trustworthy  for 
the  apostles  and  all  Christians,  and  which  has  lost  none 
of  its  usefcdness.  The  same  combination  of  the  thought 
of  moral  obligation  and  the  expectation  of  the  end  of  the 
world  meets  us  again  in  iii.  2,  where  the  words  of  the 
prophets  are  connected  with  the  commandment  of  Jesus 
handed  down  through  the  apostles,  and  is  found  also 
throughout  iii  10-18  (above,  p.  196). 

There  is  also  a  polemical  note  to  be  observed  in  both 
chap.  i.  and  chap.  iii.  The  moral  requirements  of  L  5-8  are 
reinforced  by  the  warning  reference  to  those  with  whom 
these  Christian  virtues  are  not  to  be  found,  and  concern- 
ing whom  it  must  be  denied  that  they  have  the  Christian 
knowledge ;  since  by  their  conduct  they  show  that  they 
have  forgotten  the  purification  firom  their  former  sins 
which  they  experienced  in  baptism  (i.  9,  n.  1).  These 
terrible  examples  do  not  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the 
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circle  of  the  readers;  for  although  the  readers  are  ex- 
horted to  growth  in  virtuous  living  (i.  8,  iii.  18 ;  cf.  i.  2) 
and  to  zeal  in  their  own  sanctification  (l  10),  yet  the 
bid  that  they  are  addressed  as  brothers  in  this  particular 
passage  and  nowhere  else  in  the  letter,  the  even  more 
fervent  a^amrrol  of  iii.  1,  8,  14,  17,  and  the  whole  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Epistle,  make  it  evident  that  Peter  had  a 
good  opinion  of  them  and  full  confidence  in  them.  They 
Bot  only  possess  and  know  the  truth,  but  they  stand  fast 
in  it  (i.  12 ;  c£  iii  17).  But  among  those  who  confess 
Christianity  there  are  persons  who  have  learned  nothing, 
who  are  not  firm  in  the  truth,  and  who  thus  easily  become 
the  prey  of  error  and  seduction  (iii.  16 ;  cf  ii  14).  And 
these  persons  who  lack  the  Christian  virtues,  and  are 
therefore  inmioral  in  character,  are  not  only  evil  examples 
to  the  readers  (L  9),  but  also  a  threatening  danger,  against 
whom  the  readers  must  be  warned  beforehand,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  be  led  astray  by  them  and  so  fall  from 
their  own  established  position  (iii.  17). 

A  third  thing  to  be  noticed  is  the  apologetic  tone  in 
the  restatement  of  the  apostolic  preaching  in  i.  16-18. 
This  must  be  explained  as  due  to  opposition,  either  to 
a  depreciatory  judgment  of  the  apostolic  preaching,  or  to 
other  teachers  who  actually  followed  invented  stories,  and 
did  not,  like  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  speak  of  the  things  of 
Christianity  from  their  own  personal  knowledge  of  Jesus' 
self-revelation.  The  latter  view  is  favoured  by  the  em- 
phatic way  in  which  Peter  says  of  himself  and  his  com- 
pBnions,  t^at  they  are  the  persons  who  have  heard  with 
their  own  ears  the  heavenly  testimony  concerning  Jesus 
(l  18,  fiiuSfi^  omitted  in  i  16) ;  the  former  view  is  supported 
hy  the  emphasis  with  which  he  assures  the  readers  that  he 
uid  his  feUow-apostles  were  called  by  Jesus  Himself  (L  8  ; 
»bo?e,  p.  220). 

Thus,  in  brief,  almost  every  one  of  the  more  noticeable 
^tements  of  chap,  i  points  forward  to  the  contents  of 
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chap,  ii  and  chap,  iii,  and  gets  its  fall  meaning  in  the 
light  of  these  chapters.     It  is  here  that  the  occasion  of 
the  letter  first  comes  clearly  to  view.     After  the  mention 
of  the  O.T.  prophets  in  L  19-21,  Peter  goes  on  to  say  in 
ii.  1-3  that,  just  as  in  Israel  the  true  prophets  opposed 
those  who  wrongly  claimed  this  name,  so  also  among  the 
readers,  teachers  will  appear  who   do   not  deserve   the 
name, — ^teachers  who  will  smuggle  in  destructive  heresies, 
find  numerous  followers,  and  covetously,  by  means  of 
cunningly  invented  words,  get  gain   at  the  expense  of 
the  Churches  to  which  the  letter  is  addressed  (n.  2).     The 
comparison  with  the  false  prophets  of  the  O.T.  does  not 
imply  that  the  persons  in  question  claimed  to  be  prophets ; 
but  just  as  the  false  prophets  in  the  O.T.  were  resisted 
by  the  true  prophets,  ^  in  N.T.  times  the  divinely  com- 
missioned  teachers  of  the  Church,  that  is  to  say,  the 
apostles,  oppose  those  who  set  themselves  up  as  teachers, 
and  affect  the  teachers'  appearance  and  name — an  opposi- 
tion which  we  saw  appearing  earlier  in  i.  16-18  (see  above). 
Just  as  the  O.T.  prophets  and  the  apostles  go  naturally 
together  (iii.   2 ;  cf.  i.   16-21),  without  their   vocations 
being  in  any  sense  the  same,  so  the  false  prophets  of  the 
O.T.  and  the  false  teachers  in  the  Church  are  associated 
with   each  other.      These   false    prophets  originated  in 
Israel  itself :  so  the  false  teachers  arise  out  of  the  Church 
Once  they  knew  the  way  of  righteousness  and  the  Lord 
Christ,  and  through  this  knowledge  escaped  the  impuri- 
ties of  the  worldly  life.     They  have  been  washed  fix)ni 
their  former  sins  by  baptism,  have  submitted  themselves 
to  the  holy  conmiandment,  and  for  a  time  have  walked  in 
the  straight  way  of  truth  and  righteousness.     Now,  how- 
ever, they  have  given  up  all  this,  and  have  become  worse 
than  they  were  before  their  conversion  (ii.   15,  20-22, 
i«  9);  by  their  deeds  they  deny  the  Lord  who  bought 
them  that  they  might  be  His  servants  (ii.  2).     In  chap,  ii 
they  are  charged  with  various  forms  of  immoral  living, 
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especially  nnchastity  (iL  10,  14,  18,  20).     It  is  in  this 
that  they  will  find  many  followers,  and  so   cause  the 
Christian  doctrine  to  be  blasphemed  (ii.  2).    The  reference 
to  the  trespass  of  the  angels  who  before  the  Flood  had 
sexual  intercourse  with  women  (ii.  4 ;  Gen.  vi.  1-4),  and 
to  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (ii.  6  f.;  Gen. 
lix.),  suggests  the  unnatural  vices  of  which  they  were 
the  slaves.     In  particular,  they  made  the  love-feasts  an 
occasion  not  only  for  gluttonous  eating,  but  for  seducing 
unsteadfEist  souls  (ii  13  £;  n.  3).     They  preferred  to  use 
their  seductive  arts  on  those  recently  converted,  who 
were  not  yet  firmly  grounded  in  the  Christian  life  (ii. 
14,  18).      In   doing  this  they  claim  to  be  teachers  of 
Christianity  (ii.    1).      They   make  of  their  teaching  a 
prosperous  business  at  the  expense  of  the  Churches  (iL 
3, 14).     This  is  one  of  the  points  in  which  they  resemble 
the  heathen  prophet  Balaam  (ii.  15).     The  other  point  in 
which  they  are  like  him  is  in  the  evil  counsel  which 
Balaam  gave,  t.e.  the  betrayal  of  the  people  of  God  into 
unchastity,  for  which  he  was  responsible  (n.   3).      The 
cnnningly  chosen  language  by  which  they  endeavour  to 
deceive  tJie  Churches  and  to  lead  individuals  astray  (ii.  3  ; 
c£  Bom.  xvi  18),  sounds  like  promises  of  freedom  (ii  19). 
This  same  unbridled  indulgence  of  the  passions  which 
makes  these  persons  themselves  slaves  of  sin  and  destruc- 
tion they  reconmiend  to  others,  who  heretofore  have  lived 
honourably,  as  the  Christian  freedom  which  they  stiU  lack 
(cf  1  Pet  iL  16).     Another  indication  of  the  character  of 
their  teaching  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  they  despise  the 
rulmg  powers  of  the  other  world,  and  revile  them  without 
fear  and  trembling,  even  evil  spirits  against  which  angels 
themselves  do  not  dare  to  utter  a  reviling  and  disparag- 
ing judgment  (ii.  10  £,  18).     While  Peter  accuses  them 
of  ignorance,  or  at  least  insufficient  appreciation,  of  the 
evil  spirits  they  blaspheme  (iL  12 ;  cf.  i  9,  iii.  16),  they 

themselves  boast  a  full  familiarity  with  them  (Rev.  iL  24), 
VOL.  u.  15 
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which  accounts  for  the  confidence  with  which  they  speak 
so  contemptuously  of  the  devil  and  his  servants,  treating 
them  as  harmless  beings.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that 
they  mock  the  vain  waiting  of  Christianity  for  the  return 
of  the  Lord  (iii  3  f. ).  For  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  the  libertines  of  chap.  n.  and  those  who  make  light 
of  prophecy  in  chap.  iii.  The  latter  also  are  immoral 
in  their  lives,  and  from  their  immoral  tendencies  Peter 
explains  their  denial  of  the  prophecy  concerning  the  end 
of  the  world  (iii  3  f. ) ;  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
derives  the  obligation  to  sanctification  from  the  well- 
grounded  hope  of  the  disappearance  of  this  world  and 
the  coming  of  another  in  which  righteousness  dwells  (iii 
10-14).  In  this  same  connection  also  he  speaks  once 
more  of  seduction  on  the  part  of  wicked  men,  against 
whom  he  would  have  the  readers  forewarned  (iii  17). 
The  combining  of  moral  demands  with  the  expectation  of 
the  end  of  the  world,  which  comes  to  light  in  chap.  i.  and 
runs  through  the  entire  letter,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Peter  designs  to  warn  his  readers  against  alleged  teachers 
of  Christianity,  who  unite  immoral  theories  and  practices 
with  contempt  for  prophecy. 

So  long  as  the  discussion  of  this  Epistle  proceeded  on 
the  basis  of  the  undemonstrable  hypothesis  that  2  Peter, 
like  1  Peter,  was  directed  to  the  Gentile  Christian 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  there  remained  the  insuperable 
difiiculty  that,  while  the  appearance  of  the  false  teachers 
and  scoffers  is  prophesied  to  take  place  in  the  future 
(ii.  1-3,  iii.  3),  and  the  readers  are  forewarned  against 
them,  iii.  17  (ii.  10-22,  iii.  4  f.,  9,  w  rwe;  fipc&vrrfra 
i^ovrai;  c£  also  L  9,  iii.  16),  the  same  persons  are  de- 
scribed connectedly,  accurately,  and  apparently  from  life 
in  the  present  tense.  The  transition  from  the  prophecy 
of  future  phenomena  to  the  description  of  present  condi- 
tions in  2  Tim.  iii.  1-9  and  other  passages  of  the  last 
Epistles  of  Paul,  is  not  really  parallel  with  the  present  case 
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above»  p.  1 1 1  fil ).     Even  less  satis&ctory  is  the  dtation  of 
such  passages  as  Rev.  zi.  4  ff.  (Hofmann,  viL  2.  60).     On 
the  other  hand,  the  explanation  is  simple,  if  it  be  recog- 
nised that  2  Peter  was,  or  purported  to  be,  directed  to  a 
group  of  Jewish  Christian  Churches  between  60  and  63 
(§  41),  in  addition  to  which  there  existed  a  widely  spread 
Gentile  Christian  Church.    The  writer  distinguishes  clearly 
between  his  readers  who  uniformly  hold  and  steadfastly 
mamtain  a  true  faith,  which  they  need  only  to  assert  and 
to  put  into  general  practice  (i.  1,  5,  10,  12,  iii.  1,  17  f.), 
and  the  taiae  teachers  and  the  circles  in  which  they  exert 
their  influence.     The  false  teachers  wiU  not  arise  out  of 
their  midst  (c£  Acts  xx.  30 ;  1  John  ii.  19 ;  Rev.  ii.  14-16, 
20-23),  but  will  come  from  without — ^appear  among  them, 
and  seek  to  profit  by  them,  and  lead  them  astray  (2  Pet. 
iL  1-3 ;  c£  Acts  xx.  29).     It  is  not  their  existence  but 
their  appearance  that  pertains  to  the  future.    The  contrast 
is  not  between  the  loyal  and  genuine  Christians  among 
the  readers,  and  others  among  them  whose  lives  are  un- 
christian and  whose  faith  is  wavering,  as,  for  example,  in 
Rev.  iL  24,  iii.  4.     Rather,  the  readers  as  a  body,  who  are 
regarded  as  having  been  up  to  this  time  faithful,  and  as 
maintaining  a  correct  faith   and  a  true  knowledge,  are 
contrasted  not  only  with  the  inmioral  persons  and  false 
teachers  who  will  attack  them  in  the  future  (iii.  17,  i.  9), 
but  also  with  another  group  of  Christians,  or  Churches, 
in  which  conditions  are  to  be  observed  that  are  as  yet 
foreign  to  the  readers.     This  is  shown  with  especial  clear- 
ness by  the  transition  from  iii.  16  to  iii  17.     Peter  could 
iK)t  address  the  readers  as  a  whole  with  an  emphatic  vfiet^ 
^y  nor  speak  of  their  iSia^  orffpiyfAo^,  if  the  persons  previ- 
ously described  (oi  afAoOeis  ical  a<rrTipucToi)  as  perverting 
certain  difficult  passages  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  their 
own  detraction,  had  belonged  to  their  own  circle.     Paul 
once  wrote  a  letter  to  the  readers  of  2  Peter  (iii.   15 ; 
above,  p.  199),  which  has  not  come  down  to  us.     The 
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aumeroas  other  letters  of  Paul,  concerning  which  Peter 
has  knowledge  (iii  16),  were  addressed  to  other  Churches, 
and,  excepting  only  Romans  of  the  letters  known  to  us,  to 
Gentile  Christians.  It  was  among  Gentile  Christians  that 
they  were  read.  Consequently  it  is  here  that  we  must 
seek  the  Christians  who  lacked  adequate  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  and  requisite  stability  of  moral  or  religious 
training,  and  who  therefore  wrested  difficult  single  state- 
ments in  the  letters  of  Paul  from  their  natural  conn^^tion, 
perverted  them,  and  applied  them  to  life  in  a  way  that 
was  harmful  to  themselves. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  takes  place  in  the  present, 
not  in  the  future,  concerning  which  prophecies  are  made 
in  ii.  1-3,  and  which  is  referred  to  in  iii.  17  (vpoyuw' 
aicovTe:).  These  persons  belong  in  the  future  only  in 
relation  to  the  readers,  who  are  warned  against  them 
beforehand.  The  two  adjectives  in  iii.  16,  which  are  used 
with  only  one  article,  do  not  describe  two  distinct  classes. 
As  regards  their  moral  condition,  these  same  persons  are 
portrayed  in  iii.  17  by  a  single  word,  ol  adeo-fioi.  But  the 
expression  aanipucroi  suggests  immediately  iL  14,  where  it 
is  said  that  these  false  teachers  prefer  to  entice  nnstead- 
fast  souls.  These  unsteadfast  souls  are  identical  with 
those  who  in  iL  18,  according  to  the  correct  reading,  are 
called  Toi^  oX^fl09  airoif^evyopTaq^  i.e.  persons  who  are  just 
escaping  the  sinful  life  and  its  consequent  destruction  (cf. 
i.  4,  ii  20),  who  are,  in  feet,  only  a  few  steps  removed 
from  it,  and  therefore  possessed  of  thoughts  and  habits  to 
a  large  extent  such  as  held  them  before  they  became 
Christians,  or,  in  ecclesiastical  language,  catechumens  or 
neophytes  (c£  1  Cor.  iii.  2  f.,  v.  1,  6,  vi.  1-20,  xv.  33  £; 
2  Cor.  vL  14-18 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  6).  Thus  cUmipucroi  refers 
more  to  the  persons  enticed  by  the  false  teachers  than  to 
the  seducers  themselve?.  Naturally  the  aan^pucroi  are 
also  afiadeh ;  since,  if  they  had  learned  what  was  correct, 
they  would  have  been  confirmed  by  the  truth  dwelling  in 
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them,  as  were  the  readers  of  2  Peter  (i.  12,  iii.  17).  But 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  Peter  does  not  charge  those 
who  allow  themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  false  teachers  so 
much  with  afiaOia  as  with  a  lack  of  experience  and  con- 
finnation  in  Christianity  (ii  14,  18),  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  uses  various  expressions  for  accusing  the  false 
teachers  of  an  ignominious  ignorance,  a  loss  of  their  first 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  a  thoughtlessness  about  Chris- 
tian things  (ii  12,  16,  20£,  iii  5),  it  becomes  apparent 
that  it  is  especially  for  the  latter  that  afiaOeU  is  in- 
tended, so  that  it  quite  appropriately  precedes  aari^pticToi. 
Seducers  and  those  enticed  by  them  alike  believe  or 
pretend  that  in  certain  passages  of  Paul's  Epistles,  and  in 
other  writings  which  they  similarly  misinterpret,  they 
find  support  for  their  immoral  teachings. 

In  the  same  manner  as  in  iii.  16,  the  present  tenses  in 
ii  10-22  describe  existing  phenomena  with  which  Peter 
had  become  familiar  elsewhere  than  among  the  readers. 
In  particular,  what  Peter  says  in  ii  13  £  about  the  misuse 
of  the  Agape  by  the  libertines  is  inappropriate  to  a 
prophecy  intended  to  describe  future  phenomena  in  large 
outlines  or  in  a  symbolic  form.  It  is  especially  inap- 
propriate to  the  prophecy  of  2  Peter  which  deals  with 
future  phenomena  among  the  readers  of  this  Epistle. 
Moreover,  according  to  the  corrected  text  of  ii.  13,  these 
love-feasts,  the  name  and  holy  purpose  of  which  the 
libertines  profane,  are  celebrated  outside  of  the  circle  of 
the  readers.  Whether  such  feasts  were  conmion  among 
the  readers  and  caUed  arydirai^  it  is  impossible  to  say 
(n.  3). 

Peter  foresees  and  predicts  that  these  teachers  will 
find  numerous  followers  in  their  immoral  living,  which 
implies  that  tins  was  not  yet  the  case  (ii.  2).  Since  the 
region  where  they  will  gain  this  following  is  not  named, 
and  since  this  prediction  is  accompanied  by  another  quite 
independent  prediction  that  these  teachers  will  make  their 
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appearance  among  the  readers  and  endeavour  to  lead  them 
astray  (ii.  1,  3,  iiL  17),  it  follows  that  ii  2  refers  to 
results  in  the  same  region  where  they  have  been  active 
heretofore,  i.e.  outside  the  circle  of  the  readers,  or,  in 
other  words,  among  Gentile  Christians.  Eventually  also 
these  persons  will  bring  their  arts  to  bear  upon  the 
spiritual  children  of  Peter  and  the  other  inmiediate  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus.  What  the  result  will  be  is,  to  say  the 
least,  not  clearly  stated,  not  even  in  ii.  1  (aipeaei^).  Peter 
makes  every  endeavour  to  prevent  their  gaining  followers 
among  his  readers,  and  says  simply  that  judgment  upon 
them  has  long  been  impending  and  will  not  be  delayed 
(ii.  3ff.). 

Of  an  altogether  different  character  is  the  prediction  of 
iiL  3.  Here  Peter  himself  is  not  directly  the  prophet 
The  manner  in  which  the  revelation  of  the  end  of  the 
world  is  introduced  {rovrfi  wpArov  yive^icovre^^  iiL  3 ;  cf. 
i.  20 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  1 ;  Rom.  vi.  6  ;  Jas.  i.  3),  shows  that  he 
does  not  intend  to  say  here  anything  reaUy  new,  but 
merely  to  remind  the  readers  of  the  prophesied  appear- 
ance of  immoral  scoffers,  and  of  how  they  are  to  be 
answered,  just  as  they  are  reminded  of  the  commandment 
of  Jesus  and  the  prophecies  of  the  O.T.  prophets  (iii.  2, 
n.  4).  Here  he  appeals,  just  as  Paul  does  (above,  p.  Ill  ff. ), 
to  prophecy,  which  was  still  current  in  the  Church.  Not 
altogether  independently  of  traditional  sayings  of  Jesus, 
this  foretold  a  falling  away,  and  moral  degeneracy  within 
the  Church  in  the  last  days.  Probably  also  prophecy 
declared,  following  again  predictions  of  Jesus  (Luke 
xvii.26f.;  Matt.  xxiv.  37  ff. ;  cf  1  Pet.  iiL  20  ;  2Pet.iL5, 
iii.  5),  that,  owing  to  the  long  time  it  would  be  necessary 
to  wait  for  the  parousia  of  the  Lord  (Matt.  xxiv.  48, 
XXV.  5  ;  Luke  xii.  45),  degenerate  members  of  the  Church, 
who  were  sunk  in  the  life  of  the  world,  would  go  so  far  as 
to  scoff  at  the  promise.  Prophecy  declared  this  to  be  a 
sign  of  the  last  days ;  but  Peter  does  not  say  that  for 
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him  and  the  readers  these  are  future  days.      In  fact, 
inasmuch  as  he  uses  direct  discourse  in  quoting  the  scoffers, 
—employing  language  which   is   apparently  reproduced 
from  life  (iiL  4,  n.  5), — and  inasmuch  as  he  describes  the 
ignorance  to  which  this  insolent  language  is  due  in  the 
present  tense  (iii.  5),  it  is  clear  that  he  regards  this  pre- 
diction as  already  fulfilled  in  definite  persons  and  events 
existing  in  the  present.    The  time  which  to  him  is  present 
is  the  last  time  (cf.  1  John  ii.  18 ;  Jas.  v.  3,  7-9).     But 
since,  as  has  been  shown  (above,  p.  226),  these  scoffers,;* 
whose  scornful  language  concerning  the  parousia  was  only 
one  of  their  characteristics,  are  not  different  from  the 
libertines,  we  know  also  that  Peter  became  acquainted 
with  them  among  the  Gentile  Christian  Churches  outside 
the  circle  of  his  readers.     That  they,  too,  would  make 
their  way  to  the  readers,  he  does  not  need  to  repeat.     The 
earnest  effort  to  guard  his  people  against  the  treacherous 
power  of  these  particular  ideas  of  the  false  teachers  (iii. 
8-13),  shows  that  Peter  did  not  expect  the  appearance 
among  them  of  harmful  ideas  of  every  kind,  but  of  false 
teachers  of  a  definite  character,  who  were  both  libertines 
and  despisers  of  prophecy.      This,    however,    does  not 
exclude  the  possibility  that  those  among  whom  they  find 
entrance  will  appropriate  in  some  cases  one,   in   other 
instances  the  other  side  of  their  doctrine  and  view  of  the 
world,  and  thus  give  rise  to  various  movements  or  parties, 
all  of  which  would  be  harmful  (ii.  1 ). 

Although  in  this  letter,  as  in  the  earlier  one  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  iiL  1,  Peter  may  have  met  a  pressing 
need,  and  fulfilled  his  obligation  to  give  to  the  Churches, 
to  which  he  along  with  others  once  brought  the  gospel, 
the  benefit  of  his  fatherly  instruction  by  writing  to  them 
now  {ix)m  a  distance,  at  the  same  time  the  occasion  for 
letters  such  as  this  and  the  earlier  one  like  it,  was  the 
experiences  he  had  recently  had  in  Churches  outside  that 
were  for  the  most  part  Gentile  Christian.     There  he  saw 
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the  representatives  of  a  dangerous  tendency  gaining  an 
influence  both  by  teaching  and  example, — a  tendency 
which  he,  without  being  himself  a  prophet,  but  simply 
under  the  influence  of  prophecy  as  it  existed  in  the 
Church,  foresaw  would  increase  in  power  and  naake  its 
way  into  the  Jewish  Christian  Church. 

Whether  it  is  really  Peter  who  utters  this  warning 
against  such  a  movement,  or  someone  in  the  second 
century,  who,  under  the  mask  of  Peter  as  a  prophet, 
describes  what  had  actually  taken  place  since  Peter's  time, 
cannot  be  decided  until  after  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  which 
contains  references  to  similar  phenomena,  has  been  in- 
vestigated. 

1.  (P.  222.)  KaBapia-fios,  i.  9,  cannot  mean,  as  Spitta  snppoaea,  continnons 
self-purification,  for  the  reason  that  this  has  not  been  forgotten  (Xij^r 
Xo/Sovrcr)  by  the  persons  here  described,  but  left  off  by  them  at  the  present 
time.  Moreover,  ra  vaXat  dfiapr^/jLora  (KAE,  etc.)  are  not  the  sinful  habits 
formed  before  their  conversion  and  not  yet  entirely  overcome,  which  might 
possibly  be  called  fraXatai  6fmpriai  (cf.  1  Cor.  v.  7 ;  Rom.  vi  6^  viL  6  ;  Epb. 
iv.  22),  but  their  sins  committed  aforetime  (Rom.  iii.  25 ;  Heb.  ix.  15 ;  cf. 
1  Pet.  i.  14,  iv.  3  ;  Eph.  iL  2 ;  Justin,  Apol,  i.  61,  rh  irpof}fuipTrffieva ;  Hernias, 
Vis.  L  3.  1 ;  Mand,  iv.  3.  3  ;  Sim.  viii.  11.  3).  Accordingly,  Ka6apivfin  can 
mean  only  the  purification  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  which  Christians  experience 
once  for  all  (Mark  i.  44  ;  Heb.  i.  3)  when  they  are  called  and  chosen  (2  Pet. 
i.  10),  and  are  cleansed  in  baptism  (1  Cor.  vi.  11 ;  Eph.  v.  26 ;  1  Pet  L  S ; 
Heb.  X.  22 ;  Acts  xxiL  16).  Also  in  2  Pet.  ii.  20-22,  where  the  word  Kofior 
puTfios  is  not  found,  the  figurative  \ovu-apJvrf,  ver.  22,  refers  to  the  washing 
of  baptism,  (Uid  the  dirofpvyovres  ra  pA^/Tfiara  rov  K^fuw^  ver.  20,  to  the 
salvation  from  the  curse  of  sin  which  tal^es  place  once  for  all  and  accompanies 
baptism. 

2.  (P.  224.)  As  in  the  case  of  ^epodtdaa-KoXor  (above,  p.  126 1\  so  in  the 
case  of  ^cvdofTpo^Tnjff  and  ^cvdodida<ricaXof  (ii.  1),  it  is  not  permissible  to 
separate  the  adjective  from  the  verb  (dtddo-Kciy,  irpo<^rfr(vtiv\  construing  ifrcCdor, 
^evdi;,  as  objects  of  the  verbal  idea.  Analogies,  such  as  ^rcv^odcX^M  (Gal 
ii.  4;  2  Cor.  xi.  26),  ^cvdairoaroXos  (2  Cor.  xi.  13),  ^ImMxputtos  (Mark 
xiii.  22),  absolutely  determine  the  meaning.  Even  a  ^tvhopapnn  is  not  so 
called  because  he  makes  false  statements,  but  because  he  pretends  to  have 
seen  or  heard  something  which  he  has  not  seen  or  heard  (Matt  xxvL  60 ; 
cf.  Acts  vi.  11).  The  LXX  does  not  read  ^cvdo9rpo</»^ff  in  Isa.  ix.  14  ("  The 
prophet  who  teaches  lies "),  but  does  use  it  in  Jer.  vi.  13,  xxviL  9,  xxviii.  1, 
xxix.  1,  8,  ZecL  xiii.  SS,  where  the  original  text  has  simply  m«^  the  context 
making  it  clear  that  this  title  is  wrongly  borne,  alpiant  is  here  translated 
''separatist  tendencies''  {SondernMwngevi)^  with  Hofmann,  viL  2.  46,  in 
order  by  the  use  of  this  Bettlmd  term  to  leave  it  undecided  whether  the  word 
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khere  uaed  in  tihe  sense  of  sects,  parties,  as  in  Acts  v.  17,  xv.  5,  xxiv.  5, 14, 
1  Cor.  xi.  19,  QaL  y.  20,  or  in  the  sense  of  a  general  view  contrary  to  Chris- 
tiuiitT,  as  poflsiblj  in  Ign.  Tndl.  vi.  1 ;  Eph,  vL  2.    In  opposition  to  Spitta 
(120  f.X  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  alpeau  never  means  a  single  view  or 
tenet  along  with  which  as  many  other  tenets  as  one  chooses  may  be  held  (in 
tlie  literature  of  the  ancient  Church  even  the  entire  system  of  a  Marcion  or  of 
an  Arins  was  regularly  regarded  as  only  a  single  heresy),  and  that  in  its 
Cluistiaii  usage  tup^ats  is  never  a  neutral  idea  which  comes  to  have  a  bad 
Benee  only  by  the  addition  of  some  such  word  as  an-oDXccaf, — ^for  the  foUow- 
wg  resaosis  :  (1)  Ignatius  is  not  the  first  to  use  this  word  in  a  bad  sense  as 
ipplying  to  conditions  among  Christians ;  it  is  so  used  in  1  Cor.  xi.  19  ;  OaL 
T.  ^ ;  Tit.  iii.  10.    (2)  According  to  the  view  of  the  apostolic  age  and  of  the 
ancient  Church, — and  this  is  the  basis  of  the  ecclesiastical  usage  of  the  word, — 
tlie  Christian  was  not  at  liberty  arbitrarily  to  choose  from  among  existing 
news  and  tendencies  one  that  pleased  him,  but  was  bound  to  obey  the  gospel 
aa  the  troth.     With  regard  to  the  much-disputed  construction  of  ii.  1,  it 
may  it  the  outset  be  considered  certain  that  we  cannot,  with  Spitta  (123  ff.), 
take  the  words  cal — apvovfccvoi,  ivayovrts — air^Xciav  as  referring  to  the  O.T. 
&]se  prophets.    After  the  important  statement  about  the  pseudo-Christian 
tachers,  it  stands  to  reason  that,  in  order  to  refer  back  to  the  O.T.  prophets, 
cKciW  would  be  necessary.    Further,  there  is  nothing  to  explain  the  use  of 
the  present  participles,  apvovfuvoi,  cVayovrf  r,  instead  of  the  aorists,  which  the 
eeme  would  require,  nor  to  account  for  the  break  in  the  construction  of  the 
ientenee,  which  in  this  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  assume.    Consistency 
vQold  require  that  also  ovt&p  (ver.  2)  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  O.T.  false 
prophets,  and  the  iroXXoi,  who  are  at  least  similar  to  the  spurious  teachers 
of  ver.  1, — BO  far  as  by  Spitta's  own  confession,  128,  they  teach  in  a  harmful 
manna  within  the  Church,  ver.  3, — would  be  docile  followers  of  the  O.T.  false 
pfophetB, — ^for  this  is  the  relation  expressed  by  €(aKo\ovBrio'ov<npy  ver.  2  (cf .  i. 
16,  ii  15X — and  not  that  the  O.T.  false  prophets  were  merely  types  of  the 
immonlity  and  the  fate  of  these  teachers.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there 
is  veiy  little  to  be  learned  from  the  O.T.  about  the  teaching  and  conduct  of 
the  bUx  prophets,  and  nothing  at  all  with  regard  to  their  final  destiny.    At 
the  latter  point  the  lack  is  not  supplied  by  the  threat  of  destruction  in  Deut 
xiiL  %S—B  passage  which  Spitta  thinks  (126)  Peter  here  had  in  mind  ;  indeed, 
throD^ont  the  description  of  phenomena  within  the  Church,  which  is  given 
V  in  S  Pet  iL~iii^  there  is  no  reference  to  the  case  under  discussion  in  Deut 
xiiL  irS,  namdy,  betrayal  into  idolatry  by  a  false  prophet.    Balaam,  whose 
foUoven  the  fiJse  Christians  and  teachers  here  referred  to  are  declared  to  be 
(iL  lb\  was  not  a  false  prophet  from  among  the  people  (ii  1),  but  a  heathen. 
Neither  in  the  LXX  nor  by  Peter  is  he  called  a  false  prophet,  but  only  a 
FTO^et  who  sinned  and  led  others  into  sin.    Of  his  end  (Num.  xxxi.  8)  Peter 
makes  no  mention.    If  Peter  had  had  a  substantive  at  his  command,  such  as 
^ftftuk  or  dnapytiraif  and  had  used  this  or  irp<Mrat.  instead  of  apvovfitvoij 
^  cue  would  find  him  obscure  when  he  says :  '^  Among  you  also  there  shall 
be  false  teachers^  who  shall  bring  in  destructive  heresies,  and  deniers  of  the 
Laid  that  bought  them,  who  bring  upon  themselves  swift  destruction  "  (cf . 
the  coHxrdination  of  participles,  substantives,  and  adjectives  in  Bom.  i  29-31). 
^lut  SB  ^TfvMMtrKdKoi  has  dependent  upon  it  the  relative  clause,  so  dpvoviA€v<n 
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governs  the  qualifying  participial  phrase  that  follows  it     Bat  there  are  not 
two  different  classes  of  persons  described,  only  a  double  characterisation  of 
one  and  the  same  class ;  although,  of  course,  it  is  ^ssible  that  in  some  in- 
dividuals in  this  class  teaching  is  more  prominent,  while  the  connection  of 
others  with  the  movement  is  mainly  through  their  feelings  and  manner  of 
life.    This  was  true  of  the  "Scribes  and  Pharisees"  (Matt  v.  20).    Nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  complain  about  the  lack  of  logical  order  in  the  passage. 
We  have  the  statement  about  the  disciples  whom  these  teachers  will  gain 
followed  by  the  relative  clause  of  yer.  25,  which  is  logically  independent,  and 
then  the  discourse  returns  in  an  entirely  natural  way  to  the  principal  sub- 
ject, namely,  the  ^cvdodtdoo-icaXoc,  the  thought  of  whom  is  kept  in  mind  by 
the  use  of  aur&v  in  ver.  2.    In  ver.  2,  Peter  speaks  quite  genenJly  of  a  large 
following  which  these  teachers  will  secure  (iroXXoc  without  v/m»v  or  c £  vfutv) ; 
in  ver.  3  he  states  how  these  same  persons  will  endeavour  to  gain  an  entrance 
among  the  readers.     Nor  does  it  seem  to  the  writer  to  be  to  the  point  to  talk 
as  Spitta  does  (122  f.)  about  the  "  logical  folly  ^  of  putting  what  was  intended 
from  the  start  to  be  the  principal  statement  into  the  comparative  aentenoe, 
ms  jcal  €v  vfiiv  icrX.  (ver.  16) ;  while  the  existence  of  false  prophets  in  Israel, 
which  is  intended  to  be  only  an  analogy,  is  expressed  in  the  prineipad  clause 
(ver.  la).    It  is  clear  on  any  interpretation  that  not  only  in  the  words  «s — 
dfrcaXcMif,  but  also  in  ii.  2-22,  the  subject  under  discussion  is  not  the  false 
prophets  of  the  O.T.,  but  the  analogous  phenomena  within  Christianity.    It  is 
known  that  the  Greek  language  can  add  in  the  form  of  a  relative  clause  a 
logically  independent  and  even  strongly  emphatic  statement,  which  we 
express  more  clearly  by  the  use  of  '*and"  and  A  demonstrative  sentence  (cf. 
Bon),  ii.  29,  iii.  8 ;  Gal.  ii.  10 ;  Acts  xiiL  43,  and  all  three  of  the  relative 
clauses  in  2  Pet.  ii  1-^ ;  Eiihner-Qerth,  iL  433  f.;  A.  Buttmann,  243  [Eng. 
trans.  282 f.]).     So  not  infrequently  cS>r  or  w  koi  is  equivalent  to  "and 
so "  (cf .  Kiihner-Gerth,  ii.  431,  A.  4).    The  phrase  "  and  so  does  Paul  also 
in  all  his  letters,"  in  2  Pet.  iii  16,  is  an  independent  statement  con- 
cerning which  more  is  said  below.     After  the  statements  in  i.  19-20, 
especially  the  last  sentence  of  which  might  seem  to  imply  that  all  pro- 
phecy in  the  O.T.  era  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit^  it  was  quite  natural 
to  state  definitely  that  there  were  also  false  prophets  in  IsiaeL     This 
would  be  the  case  even  if  there  were  no  intention  of  making  further 
mention   of  them,   but   simply  of   preparing   the  way  for   the   further 
statement  that  in  the  realm  of  Christian  revelation,  besides  the  apostles 
whose  message  was  true,  there  are  and  will  continue  to  be  false  teachers 
against  whom  the  Churches  must  be  on  their  guard.    In  the  case  of  the 
"prophetic  word,"  a  safeguard  against  error  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
the  messages  of  the  true  prophets  of  olden  time  which  are  found  in  Scripture 
iypatfnjfy  i.  20 ;  cf.  Bom.  i.  2),  not  those  of  the  false  prophets  against  whom  the 
true  prophets  had  to  contend.    In  the  realm  of  Christian  teaching  this  was 
not  yet  true  at  the  time  when  2  Pet.  was  written.     A  Christian  literature, 
produced  by  the  true  witnesses  of  Christ,  was  only  in  process  of  formation 
(i.  12-16,  iii.  16,  16).     This  made  it  all  the  more  necessary  to  remind  the 
readers,  that  as  there  were  false  prophets  in  Israel,  so  there  are  or  will  be  also 
false  teachers  in  the  Christian  Church.     If  all  that  follows  the  first  mention 
of  the  ^rcvdodtddcrKoXm  refers  to  these  persons,  6  dyopda-as  avrovs  Iktntvnft 
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utmallj  refers  to  OhriBt  (cf.  Jade  4  and  ihe  rue  of  the  word  dto-notrvvoi  to 
designate  the  relatiyes  of  Jesus,  a  manner  of  speech  common  in  Palestine, 
£ii&  if.  E»  i.  7.  14).  For  6yopai€iv,  cf.  1  Cor.  vL  20,  vii.  23— the  latter 
psnage  in  its  context.    They  are  legally  ''Slaves  of  Christ"  (cf.  2  Pet.  L  1). 

3.  (Pp.  225, 229.)  By  the  '<  Way  of  Balaam,"  as  contrasted  with  the  '<  Straight 
wy'(ii.  16X  the  "Way  of  truth"  (ii.  2),  and  the  "Way  of  righteousness" 
(ii.  SI),  must  be  meant  all  that  is  recorded  concerning  his  deeds  in  Num. 
xxiL  5-xxiT.  25,  including  the  evil  counsel  he  gave  in  Num.  zxxl  16  (of.  xxv. 
I L,  18),  which  in  Bev.  ii  14  is  called  the  "  Teaching  of  Balaam  " ;  cf .  Didymus 
in  Jvd.  11  (Migne,  39, 1816).    But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  while  the  people 
did  eome  to  the  point  where  they  worshipped  the  gods  of  the  Moabites  (Num. 
nr.  2  f .,  5X  it  is  always  the  unchastity  connected  with  the  feast  that  stands  in 
the  foreground  (xxv.  1,  6-18,  xxxL  15  f.,  especially  in  Jos.  Ant.  iv.  6.  6-13). 
Coneequently  in  Bev.  ii.  14,  20,  also  the  reference  is  not  to  idolatry,  but  to 
participation  in  idolatrous  feasts  and  unchastity.     In  2  Pet.  the  analogy 
aeems  to  be  even  more  limited.    The  reference  is  neither  to  the  attendance 
upon  idolatrous  feasts  nor  to  idolatrous  worship.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
meals  eaten  by  Christians  in  connection  with  their  worship  in  which  the 
fioUowEn  of  Balaam  take  part  at  least  with  unchaste  thought  and  looks  (so 
uooiding  to  iL  13  1,  especially  if  the  correct  reading  in  this  passage  be 
^npv^mms  cv  rolff  dymrcus  avr&Vj  (n}v€o»\wiA€vo^  off>6dKitow  t^ovrtt  jcrX.). 
If  oyorat  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  correct  reading  of  Jude  12  on  account 
of  the  dose  relationship  of  the  two  Epistles,  it  may  be  regarded  almost 
e«itftinly  as  the  correct  reading  in  2  Pet  ii  13 ;  for  dn-orair,  which  is 
more  strongly  attested  here  than  in  Jude  12,  does  not  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being,  and  certainly  is  not^  an  isolated  paronomasia  for  love-feasts, 
^t  is  a  change  made  by  a  copyist  who  thought  that  he  was  correcting 
an  error;  and  this  is  so  whether  the  word  stood  in  the  original  which 
Jade  had  before  him,  or  was  an  alteration  made  by  the  author  of  2  Pet. 
of  the  oyawms  which  he  found  in  Jude ;  see  above,  p.  211,  n.  1.        Tischen- 
Ws  apparatus  is  misleading,  in  that  it  says  nothing  about  the  v/uv  after 
<nv«v«xovfiffFoc.    It  is  not  found  in  the  earliest  translations  of  the  Syrians 
@^  Egyptians  (Sahidic  Version,  Woide-Ford,  p.  213),  and  Latins  {Speculum 
f^ndo-AMgudinij  640.  9  ;  the  pseudo-Cyprian  de  SingtUarittUe  cUrieorwm^  28  ; 
vmfortQnately  this  part  of  the  Palimps.  Flor.  is  wanting),  and  is  to  be  omitted 
W  as  in  Jude  12  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  addition  made  to  fyvvw^- 
X^'fifvoi,  being  apparently  required  by  the  <rw.    In  Jude  12  it  is  imnecessary 
tfter  cv  Tolr  ^frms  vft&Vy  because  in  thought  everyone  supplies  vfuv.    The 
^^OQsequence  is  that  the  reading  is  n^uch  less  strongly  attested  than  in  2  Pet. 
^  13.  But  here  also  it  can  be  omitted  as  unnecessary,  since  oi/vcvox'iir^ai 
^oeg  not  always  necessarily  mean  "  To  feast  with  others,''  but  can  also  signify, 
especially  with  a  plural  subject,  '*  To  feast  with  one  another  " ;  cf .  av<r<nreiv, 
9V9nria^  r&  (nNrorrco,  or  avfiirlveiv  napd  rivi,  to  take  part  in  a  symposium  at 
^  home  of  another  (Xen.  Oyrop.  v.  2. 28).    This  is  the  meaning  here,  and 
vftt'  does  not  harmonise  with  rcur  dydirais  avr&v,  although  the  two  are  con- 
nected in  B.    This  addition  once  accepted  into  tJie  text  must  have  helped  to 
S^Te  currency  to  the  Trading  rais  dfrarais  a^»v,  if,  indeed,  it  did  not  pro- 
<^Qoe  it   On  the  other  hand,  where  aydvms  was  retained,  avrcov,  which  is 
v&doubtedly  genuine,  was  sometimes  omitted,  because  it  did  not  harmonise 
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with  vfupj  as,  e»ff,  in  Cod.  Amiat.  of  the  Vulgate.    Peter  says  concerning  these 
false  teachers,  these  "spots  and  blemishes"  of  Christianity,  these  ** Children 
of  the  cnrse  '^ :   "  they  revel  at  their  love-feasts,  hold  their  banqaets  or 
common  carousals  with  eyes  full  of  adulterous  desire,  and  entice  the  unwaiy 
with  hearts  practised  in  covetousness  and  hardened  by  iL"       Nothing 
is  said  which  implies  that  unchastity  itself  was  practised  at  these  love- 
feasts.     This  enticement  was  not,  as  the  accompanying  characterigation 
shows,  a  direct  temptation  to  impure  actions,  but  a  temptation  to  accept 
libertine  principles  (cf.  ii.  3, 19).    It  would  also  be  strange  to  speak  only  of 
lustful  looks,  and  in  a  connection  like  this  not  so  much  as  hint  at  what 
was  worst  in  the  conduct  of  these  persons.    But  this  does  not  nullify  the 
charge  of  sinful  living  and^nnatural  vices  (above,  p.  224  f.).    The  love-feasts 
are  not  describeSl  as  ibeals  eaten  in  company  by  an  entire  Chnrch,  but  as 
meals  eaten  by  the  libertines.    From  this  passage  alone  it  might  be  inferred 
that  these  meals  and  their  name  were  an  invention  of  these  peiaons,  and  that 
Peter  rejects  both  the  thing  and  the  name,  as  does  Clemens  Alezandrinus 
{Pad.  ii  SI  4-7 ;  Sir(nn,  iii.  f§  10,  11,  vii.  §  98).     But  this  view  is  made 
impossible  by  Jude  12,  and  by  ecclesiastical  usage  elsewhere  from  Ignatius  on 
(cf.  PREj^  L  234  ff.).    But  we  also  learn  from  Ignatius  that^  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  the  meals  (love-feasts)  which  ended  with 
the  Eucharist  were  not  always  eaten  by  the  whole  Church  together  under  the 
direction  of  the  officers  of  the  Church,  but  that  certain  persons  who  did  not 
accept  the  common  faith  of  the  Church  availed  themselves  of  this  freedom 
and  held  private  love-feasts  (ctd  SmymeoSf  vii^-ix. ;  ad  PkiladtJpheno9y  iv. ;  cl 
the  writer's  IgnatiuSy  342  f .,  347  f .,  363  f .). 

4.  (P.  230.)  When  iii  3  is  joined  with  iii.  1,  2,  the  possibility  is  not 
excluded  that  Peter  had  said  something  similar  to  iiL  3-7  in  his  earlier 
letter.  But  even  in  that  case,  especially  if  the  form  of  the  earlier  com- 
munication is  to  some  extent  here  retained,  Peter  does  not  himself  prophesy 
anything  distinctly  new.  Spitta  (228-233)  goes  too  far  when  he  claims  that 
because  what  is  said  in  iii.  3  ff.  has  no  sufficient  basis  in  the  preceding  portion 
of  2  Pet,  the  earlier  Epistle  of  Peter  must  have  been  ^  mainly  eschatological 
in  its  contents,"  containing  a  reference  to  the  scoffers  of  the  last  age.  The 
statement  concerning  the  essential  contents  and  purpose  of  the  two  letten> 
applies  to  what  follows  as  well  as  to  what  precedes  (above,  p.  210,  n.  1) ;  while 
the  break  in  the  construction,  by  the  use  of  the  nominative  yip»(ncopr€Sy  which 
renders  the  clause  more  independent,  makes  it  all  the  more  impossible  to 
infer  from  the  connection  of  iii.  3  with  the  fivrf<r$rjvai  of  iii.  2,  by  the  use  of 
the  word  ytvaxrKovrtSf  that  iii.  3-4  or  iii.  3-7  is  a  recapitulation  either  of  the 
preceding  parts  of  2  Pet  or  of  Peter's  lost  letter,  fuffj^r^vm  introduces  not 
an  elaborate  reminder  of  statements  which  have  already  been  made,  but  an 
independent  truth  which  needs  to  be  impressed  upon  the  readers'  minds,  only 
not  a  truth  which  needs  to  be  preached  to  them  as  something  entirely  new. 
Cf .  the  parallel  passages,  above,  p.  230. 

5.  (P.  231.)  We  should  understand  the  actual  language  of  the  scoffers  in 
iii.  4  better  if  they  were  quoted  more  often.  Spitta  (233)  is  right  in  rejecting 
the  suggestion  of  Bengel,  Hofmann,  and  others,  that  avrov  expresses  irreverence 
on  the  part  of  the  persons  speaking.  In  this  regard  the  expression  is  not 
different  from  the  cVcIyoi  of  the  apostles  (above,  p.  215  f.)  and  the  ovror  of 
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\hi  Pytliagareaiu  (Scholinm  on  Anstopbanes,  The  CUmdsy  195,  ed.  Dindorf, 
L  196X      These  penons  do  speak  contemptuously  of  the  devil  and  his 
Eerrsnts  (ii.  10-12 ;  above,  p.  226  f.),  besides  indulging  in  other  extravagant 
language  (iL  18);  but  it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  these  clever  teachers 
of  Christiaxiity  would  have  spoken  disrespectfully  of  Christ  Himself  or  of 
God.    That,  however,  the  reference  is  to  Chnst  and  not  to  Qod,  becomes 
all  the  more  certain  if  it  be  held  that  the  persons  here  speaking  are  Qentile    ^^    ^    ^ 
ChristiKaa.      The  question,  "Where  is  the  piemisej  of  ila  lAJiuing?"  arose     '  ^'^'^   ''^' 
^ply  in  connection  with  the  parousia,  concerning  which  Jesus  had  spoken  V'-^^  -"~ '  '1 
in  a  maimer  implying  that  His  contemporaries  would  experience  it  (Matt 
xiiv.  34 ;  Mark  xiiL  30 ;  Luke  xxi.  32 ;  Matt.  xvi.  28 ;  Mark  ix.  1 ;  Luke 
ix.  27).    This  determines  also  the  meaning  of  o2  narip^s.     Even  if  this 
vord  alone  or  with  4/m»v  can  mean  all  the  forebears  of  the  persons  speak- 
ing—as, ejg,  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  the  Israelites  of  the  ancient  dispensation 
(Hdb.  L  Is: Matt  xxiiL  30), — ^the  idea  that  these  could  or  were  expected  to 
txpeiienee  the  parousia  of  Jesus  is  entirely  incongruous.    Only  the  immediate 
aaceston  of  the  scoffers,  and  the  men  of  that  generation, — ^naturally  only 
those  of  them  who  were  at  the  same  time  members  of  the  Church  to  which 
Christ  promised  His  parousia, — could  have  expected,  and  actually  did  expect, 
to  live  until  the  parousia.    The  difference  between  the  view  of  Spitta,  who 
thinks  that  this  word  should  be  limited  to  the  actual  fathers  of  the  scoffers 
(237X  sx^  that  of  the  others,  who  think  that  it.  refers  to  all  the  first  generation 
^  ChristianB,  is  negligible.    The  absence  of  a  i7fMov,  and  the  unlikelihood  that 
the  false  teachers  consisted  exclusively  of  the  children  of  Christian  parents, 
vhich  even  in  the  second  century  would  have  been  a  rare  coincidence,  favour 
the  latter  view.    The  older  generation,  which  expected  to  live  to  diare  in 
the  parousia,  has  passed  away,  and  still  it  does  not  come ;  all  remains  as  it 
vas  in  former  generations.    In  view  of  this  fact,  the  younger  generation 
throws  the  entire  promise  overboard.    It  would  imply  a  strange  misunder- 
staiHling  of  the  natural  use  of  language  in  all  ages  to  claim  that  before  such 
an  expression  as  this  could  be  used,  the  first  Christian  generation  must  have 
entitely  disappeared.    What  Christian  in  the  second  century,  writing  a  letter 
inPeter%  name,  would  not  have  known  that  the  Apostle  John,  for  example, 
ontlived  Peter,  and  have  realised  that  Peter  himself,  in  whose  name  he  here 
speaks,  was  one  of  the  irarcp«r,  all  of  whom  are  supposed  to  have  died  when 
2  PeL  was  written  1^  As  one  after  another  of  these  dpxaioi  fuidrjrai  (Acts 
xxl  10)  passed  away  without  having  had  the  hope  of  living  to  see  the 
panmaia  fulfilled  (Acts  vii.  60,  xii.  2 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  6,  xi.  30 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  13), 
it  iras  extremely  natural  to  declare  the  entire  expectation  a  dream.    The 
expression  used  is  an  unnatural  hyperbole  only  if  the  letter  purports  to 
W  been  written  between  the  years  30  and  50.    If,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  years  between  60  and  63,  then  an  entire  generation 
(from  thirty  to  thirty-three  years)  had  elapsed  since  Jesus  had  prophesied 
Hie  panmsia.    This  date  is  confirmed  by  the  present  passage.    The  diffi- 
culty arising  from  the  fact  that  a  double  termdnw  a  quo  is  given  {d<f>*  ^r  .  .  . 
ur*  apj^  KTiar€tt>fj  cf.  the  repeated  e»(,  Matt.  v.  18),  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by 
asomiikg  with  Spitta  (235)  that  the  construction  of  the  first  diro  is  pregnant 
(prior  to  which  [se.  parousia],  f.0.  ^'before  the  coming  of  which,  the  fathers 
Idl  aaleep'^     This  is  evident  for  the  following  reasons :  (1)  there  are  no 
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really  aDAlogotu  examples  in  the  N.T.  (cf .  aleo  the  writer^  fitri  det  HermaSj 
490) ;  (2)  a^*  fjs  (1  Mace.  i.  11 ;  Aets  xxiy.  11 ;  Hennas,  8m,  viiL  1,  4,  vi.  6 ; 
cf.  Acts  XX.  18)  is  a  frequent  ellipsis  for  a<^'  fy  iiylpas  (CoL  i  6,  9),  or  for 
a^'  oS  (Ex.  V.  23 ;  Josh.  xiv.  10 ;  Luke  xiii.  25,  xxiv.  21).  Apart  from  the 
ahove  consideration  is  also  the  fact  (3)  that  yap  following  a0*  {r  would  be 
impossible  if  it  introduced  a  real  relative  clause,  and  if  the  phrase  were  not 
rather  equivalent  to  dir'  cVctVi/r  (j^fUpas)  f[.  The  language  used  is  very  much 
compressed,  but  its  meaning  can  hardly  be  mistaken :  ^  Since  the  fathers 
fell  asleep,  (the  expected  world  revolution  has  not  taken  place  any  more  than 
during  their  lifetime,  but)  all  remains  (just  as  it  was)  from  the  beginning  of 
the  creation." 

§  43.  EPISTLE  OF  JUDE. 

The  author  of  this  Epistle  introduces  himself  to  the 
readers  as  "  Jude,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  brother 
of  James."  The  order  and  connection  of  the  two  designa- 
tions which  he  adds  to  the  name  show  that  the  second  of 
these  additions  was  not  a  term  in  common  use,  and  it 
might  seem  as  if  it  were  necessary  in  order  to  distinguish 
this  Jude  from  numerous  other  persons  bearing  the  same 
name  (n.  1).  But  even  if  it  were  necessary  to  make  such 
distinction,  that  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  addition  here. 
For  if  this  were  the  meaning,  aSeX^o?  *Ia«ci^oi;,  which  in 
this  case  could  hardly  have  the  article  omitted  before 
it  (cf  Mark  iii.  17,  v.  37;  John  vi.  8;  Acts  xii.  2; 
Gal.  i.  19),  would  necessarily  stand  directly  after  the 
name,  and  could  not  be  placed  in  such  evident  contrast 
to  the  preceding  designation  of  the  writer  as  a  Christian 
by  a  Be.  This  contrast  is  very  peculiar,  since  kinship 
with  a  Christian  of  whatever  name  does  not  stand  in 
contrast  to  the  relationship  of  service  to  Jesus,  nor  does 
the  idea  of  kinship  help  to  define  the  same  (but  cf. 
Tit.  i.  1 ;  above,  p.  47).  Even  the  earliest  interpreters 
saw  correctly  that  the  one  here  speaking  might  have 
called  himself  a  brother  of  some  greater  person,  but 
preferred  to  designate  himself  his  servant,  using  the  title 
brother ;  thus  set  free,  as  it  were,  to  indicate  his  relation- 
ship to  James  (n.  2).  Jude  was  one  of  the  brothers  of 
the  Lord,  who,  like  Peter  and  other  apostles,  laboured  in 
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the  year  57  as  preachers  of  the  gospel  in  various  places 
(1  Cor.  ix.  5 ;  Matt.  xiii.  55  ;  Mark  vi  3 ;  John  vii.  3-8 ; 
Acts  L  14;  vol.  i  p,  105).     If  reference  to  a  brother  in- 
stead of  a  father,  in  order  to  distinguish  one  from  a  com- 
panion of  the  same  name,  is  unusual,  and  presupposes 
great  pre-eminence  on  the  part  of  the  brother  in  question, 
such  pre-eminence  obtains  peculiarly  in  the  present  in- 
stance, where  James  is  mentioned  for  an  entirely  different 
purpose.      He   can  be  no  other  than  the  distinguished 
James,  who  since  the  death  of  the  son  of  Zebedee  had 
been  regularly  called  simply  James  (Acts  zii.  17,  xv.  13, 
XXL  18 ;  GaL  ii.  9,  12 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  7),  and  who  himself 
uses  this  name  only  at  the  beginning  of  his  letter,  not 
caUing  himself  a  brother  of  the  Lord,  as  others  called 
him  (GaL  i.   19),  but  a  servant  of  God  and  of  Christ. 
Just  as  the  absence  of  the  apostolic  title  at  the  beginning 
of  James,   a  letter  addressed  to  the  entire  Church   of 
the  time,  proves  that  the  James  who  wrote  it  was  not 
an  apostle,  so  the  similar  omission  at  the  beginning  of 
Jude;  which  is  also  intended  for  a  large  circle  of  readers, 
ptoves  that  this  Jude  was  not   an   apostle.      This,   if 
anywhere,  was  the  appropriate  place  for  such  mention, 
and  m  the  letters  of  Peter  and  Paul  it  regularly  occurs 
here  at  the  beginning.     The  conclusion  thus  drawn  from 
Jude  1  is  confirmed  by  Jude  17 ;  for,  although  the  mere 
mention  of  the  apostles  cannot  of  itself  prove  that  the 
person  speaking  is  not  an  apostle  (above,  p.  218,  n.  7), 
nevertheless  the  solemn  expression,  "  The  apostles  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  which  is  without  parallel,  would  sound 
veiy  unnatural  if  spoken  by  an  apostle.      In  a  passage 
which  seems  to  resemble  this  (Eph.  iii.  5),  Paul,  whose 
position  was  a  peculiar  one,  does  not  identify  himself  with 
the  apostles  (voL  i.  p.  506  f. ).    And  there  is  nothing  to  sug- 
gest that  Jude  was  one  of  the  personal  disciples  of  Jesus, 
a  fiact  so  strongly  emphasised  by  the  writer  of  2  Peter, 
and  at  least  not  concealed  by  the  writer  of  1  Peter. 
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Of  the  history   of  Jude's  life  we  know  practically 
nothing.      From  Matt.  xiii.  55,  where  he  is  mentioned 
last  among  the  brothers  of  Jesus,  and  &om  Mark  vi  3, 
where  his  name  occupies  the  place  next  to  the  last,  it 
may  possibly  be  inferred  that  he  is  the  youngest  brother 
of  Jesus,  or  at  least  one  of  the  younger  brothers.       In 
their  relation  to  Jesus  the  development  of  all  the  brothers 
seems  to  have  been  the  same  (John  vii.  3-8  ;  Acts  L  14), 
There  is  no  need  to  repeat  here  what  has  been    said 
concerning  James  in  this  respect  (voL  L  p.  105).     While 
James,  the  unmarri^  ascetic,  did  not  leave  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple,  and  so  is  certainly  not  included  among 
those  D^ientioned  in  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  Jude  was  one  of  the 
brothers  of  Jesus  here  mentioned,  who,  like  Peter  and 
other   apostles,   made  preaching    tours  accompanied   by 
their  wives.      Naturally,  in  the  case  of  Jude  as  in  the 
case  of  the  older  apostles,  these  tours  were  confined  to 
the  "  cities  of  Israel "  (Matt.  x.  23 ;   Gal.  ii.  9 ;   above, 
p.  208).     If  he  was  bom  several  years  later  than  Jesus, 
say  somewhere  near  the  tenth  year  of  our  era,  he  may 
have  survived  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  a  number  of 
years.     Hegesippus  informs  us  that  toward  the  end  of  the . 
reign  of  Domitian,   therefore  about  the  year   95,   two 
grandsons  of  Jude,  who  made  their  living  by  farming, 
were   brought  before   the   emperor  charged  with  being 
descendants  of  David,  and  Christians.    He  says,  moreover, 
that  these  charges  were  made  by  certain  heretics.     Ac- 
cording to  the  same  writer,  they  afterwards  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in   the  Church  of  Palestine  until  some 
time  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  (98-117),  as  did  also  the  aged 
Simeon,  a  cousin  of  Jesus  and  of  their  grandfather  Jude, 
who  is  mentioned  as  the  second  bishop  of  Jerusalem  (Eus. 
H.  E.  iil  19  £,  32.  5f. ;  c£  Forsch.  vi.  238  ff.).     The  fact 
that  Jude  calls  himself  a  brother  of  James  shows  that  he 
is  addressing  Christians,  among  whom  the  latter  was  highly 
esteemed,  or,  if  he  was  no  longer  living,  among  whom 
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tis  memory  was  sacredly  revered.  Especially,  if  the  latter 
were  the  case,  the  manner  in  which  Jude  mentions  him- 
self is  natural.  The  lips  of  the  leader  so  highly  honoured 
in  the  Jewish  Christian  Church  are  sealed ;  a  part  of  his 
duty,  at  least,  is  inherited  by  his  brother,  while  another 
part  falls  to  his  cousin  Simeon. 

Notwithstanding  the  meagreness  of  the  tradition  con- 
cerning the  brothers  of  Jesus,  it  is  to  be  assumed   that 
Jade  had   not  laboured  outside  of  the  Jewish  Christian 
world.     There  are  no  indications  of  it  in  his  letter,  such 
fts  are  so  abundant  in  1  Peter.     The  designation  of  the 
readers   would  apply  to  the  entire  Church,  or  to  any 
particular  part  of  it;  but  there  is  not  a  single  word  to 
indicate  that  Jude  was  under  necessity  of  first  intro- 
ducing himself  to  his  readers,  or  of  proving  his  right  to 
address  theuL    Like  James,  he  addresses  them  as  a  teacher 
whom  they  are  accustomed  to  hear.    The  verse  immediately 
following  (3)  also  shows  that  the  relation   in  which  the 
author  stood  to  the  readers  was  not  created  by  this  brief 
letter.      He  was  already   seriously  considering,   or  had 
actnally  begun,  writing  to  them  concerning  their  common 
salvation,  when  conditions  arose  which  necessitated   the 
sending  of  this  letter  (n.  3).     The  purpose  of  his  present 
letter  he  declares  to  be  a  summons  to  contend  for  the 
faith  delivered  to  the  saints  once  for  all, — a  description 
which  corresponds  to  the  contents  of  the  Epistle.      The 
fact  that  the  readers'  faith  was  imperilled  at  this  time, 
what  it  was  that  imperilled  it,  and  why  Jude  thought 
it  necessary  to  write  this  brief  letter  at  once,  are  indicated 
in  ver.  4,  and  the  exhortation  that  follows  in  vv.  5-23. 
The  manner  in  which  the  faith  for  which  they  are  to 
contend  is  characterised,  indicates  that  this  faith  is  not 
one  thing  to-day  and  another  to-morrow,  but  a  practically 
onalterable  smnmary  of  religious  convictions  and  teachings 
which  has  been  communicated  once  for  all  to  the  Church, 

either  by  its  Lord  and  Master,  or  by  the  preachers  of  the 
▼OL.  n.  16 
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gospel  (cf.  Heb.  xiii.  7-9,  i.  1,  ii.  3).  This  implies  that, 
for  the  purposes  of  this'  letter,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
expound  and  establish  this  faith  anew.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  writing,  the  preparation  of 
which  Jude  had  in  mind  when  he  received  the  information 
or  made  the  observations  which  necessitated  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  letter,  was  meant  to  be  more  didactic  in 
character  and  of  greater  scope  than  the  present  one, — if 
we  may  judge  fix)m  the  statement  of  its  subject,  which, 
it  must  be  admitted,  is  very  general  {irepl  ri}?  Kounj^  rffjMP 
frmrripia^;).  The  mere  fact  that  ^pa4>ew  vfuv  is  used  does 
not  justify  the  assumption  that  this  expression,  like  ^ypa^at 
ipiv,  refers  to  a  letter.  It  does  imply  that  the  writing  in 
question  was  intended  for  the  readers,  but  beyond  this  it 
can  refer  to  a  work  consisting  of  a  number  of  parts  quite 
as  well  as  to  a  letter  (cf.  Luke  L  3).  The  expression 
certainly  does  not  permit  us  to  assume  that  Jude  was 
about  to  address  to  the  readers  a  didactic  communication 
for  which  there  was  no  special  occasion,  when  the  circum- 
stances arose  which  led  him  to  give  his  conmiunication 
a  different  and  more  specialised  content  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  had.  Rather  is  this  brief  letter  to  be 
taken  as  a  temporary  substitute  for  the  more  extended 
writing  which  he  was  intending  to  dedicate  to  the  readers. 
Whether  Jude  ever  carried  out  his  intention  of  writing 
such  a  work,  temporarily  interfered  with,  or  completed 
the  work  abeady  begun,  we  do  not  know,  any  more  than 
we  know  whether  Peter  carried  out  the  similar  iQtention 
expressed  in  2  Pet.  i.  15  (above,  p.  199  f.).  No  writing  has 
come  down  to  us  which  could  pass  as  the  writing  of  Jude 
here  referred  to,  or  which  might  claim  to  be  such  a  work. 
Seeing  that  Jude  had  had  iu  mind  for  some  time  the 
composition  of  .a  doctrinal  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
readers,  and  now  felt  constrained  by  the  danger  threaten- 
ing them  to  write  this  letter,  it  follows  that  he  must  have 
come  in  contact  with  them  in  his  journeys  as  an  evangelist 
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(1  Cor.  ix.  5),  and  since  then  had  kept  them  in  mind. 
Consequently  he  had  the  infonnation  which  seemed  to 
him  to  necessitate  the  writing  of  a  letter.  Naturally,  the 
readers  themselves  were  in  possession  of  the  same  facts. 
Nothing  that  Jude  says  implies  that  he  is  announcing 
new  iBLCts.  On  the  contrary,  assuming  that  the  readers 
know  what  and  whom  he  means,  he  characterises  and 
condemns  certain  persons  who  have  crept  in  among  them 
and  live  in  their  midst  (vv.  4,  12,  19).  He  calls  them 
godless  persons  who  pervert  the  grace  of  God  into 
immorality,  and  deny  the  Christians'  only  Master  and 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ  (ver.  4).  The  first  of  these  charges 
presupposes  a  teaching  in  which  the  fact  that  the  ' 
Christians  are  under  grace  is  used  to  justify  an  immoral 
life  (n.  4).  Since  these  persons  claimed  to  be  Christians, 
the  latter  charge  must  mean  that  they  separated  them- 
selves from  Christ  as  Lord  by  their  disobedience,  denying 
Him,  not  in  name,  but  in  fact,  by  living  a  life  inconsistent 
with  the  confession  of  Him  (cf.  Tit.  i.  16;  2  Pet.  ii.  1 ;  , 
above,  p.  224  f.).  They  are  described  with  greater  detail 
inw,  10-13,  16,  18,  19. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  everywhere  assumed  that  they 
are  outwardly  members  of  the  Church.  They  are  like 
fruit  trees  in  late  autumn,  when  all  the  trees  are  bare ; 
Hke  good  trees,  they  have  had  their  spring,  when  possibly 
they  bore  blossoms,  and  a  summer,  when  they  could  have 
borne  fruit ;  but  they  have  proved  to  be  unfruitful,  and 
the  gardener  has  torn  them  up  with  their  roots  (ver.  12). 
If  they  have  died  twice,  then  once  they  must  have  been 
called  from  death  to  life  (Eph.  ii.  1,  5 ;  Col.  il  13  ; 
John  V.  24),  and  have  sunk  back  again  into  a  state  of 
death.  They  take  part  in  the  love-feasts  of  the  readers 
w  if  they  had  a  right  to  do  so,  and  indeed  this  right 
cannot  be  contested  outwardly  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  not  members  of  the  Church  (ver.  12,  n.  5  at  end). 
^or  does  the    fact    that    they  create  divisions,    while 
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lacking  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  being  still  in  bondage  to 
their  own  natural  life  (ver.  19,  n.  6),  argue  against  the 
possibility  of  their  regarding  themselves  as  members  of 
the  Church ;  it  seems  rather  to  indicate  that  they  con- 
sidered themselves  pre-eminently  men  of  the  Spirit, 
and  made  invidious  distinctions  between  themselves  and 
ordinary  Christians,  which  of  itself  indicates  their  sep- 
aratist tendencies.  It  is  this  second  characteristic  which 
is  presupposed  when  among  other  things  it  is  said 
that  they  are  followers  of  Korah,  who  with  two  hundred 
and  fifty  prominent  members  of  the  congregation  rebelled 
against  the  authorities  and  the  leaders  of  Israel  whom 
God  had  called,  claiming  that  the  entire  congregation, 
including  themselves,  were  holy  as  well  as  Aaron,  and 
that  God  dwelt  not  simply  with  those  who  were  in  official 
position,  but  with  aU  the  members  of  the  congregation 
(ver.  11 ;  cf.  Num.  xvL  2f.  with  Num.  xL  16f.,  24-29; 
1  Cor.  xiv.  25).  The  comparison  would  be  meaninglei?s 
unless  the  libertines  of  whom  Jude  is  speaking  had  shown 
themselves  insubordinate  to  the  heads  of  the  Church,  on 
the  ground  that  the  whole  Church  was  holy  and  in 
possession  of  the  Spirit.  Following  the  common  practice 
of  demagogues  in  every  age,  under  the  guise  of  an  appeal 
to  the  rights  of  all,  they  asserted  their  right  to  speak, 
notwithstanding  the  regularly  constituted  order  of  the 
Church,  drawing  comparisons  between  themselves,  as 
representatives  of  public  spirit,  and  the  spiritless  officers 
of  the  Church  with  the  members  of  the  Church  who 
blindly  followed  their  authority.  Moreover,  the  words 
yoyyvaral  fjbefi^ftifjboipot^  which  are  genuine  only  in  ver.  16, 
but  at  an  early  date  were  either  added  to  ver.  11  or 
inserted  in  ver.  12,  being  thus  brought  into  direct  con- 
nection with  the  name  of  Korah,  serve  in  fact  to  recall 
the  fact  that  Korah  and  his  company,  dissatisfied  with 
their  subordinate  position,  murmured  against  Aaron,  and 
gainst  Moses  also  (Num.  xvL  11),  all  the  more  bitterly 
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because  they  chafed  under  the  deprivations  necessitated 
by  their  departure  from  Egypt  (Num.  xvi.  13  £,  xiv.  2, 
27,  37;  Ex.  xvi.  2£,  xvii.  3).  For  similar  reasons  the 
persons  whom  Jude  describes  are  discontented  murmurers 
who  complain  of  their  fate.  Dissatisfied  with  the  renuncia- 
tions which  their  Christian  confession  has  compelled  them 
to  make,  and  with  the  position  in  the  Churches  which  has 
fallen  to  their  lot, — much  lower  than  they  feel  they  ought 
to  have, — ^they  complain  against  the  heads  of  the  Church 
(n.  5).  Along  with  this  murmuring,  as  in  the  case  of 
Korah  and  his  companions  and  wherever  elsewhere  in  the 
Church  similar  conditions  prevailed  (cf.  1  Cor.  x.  6,  10), 
there  went  a  longing  for  the  comforts  of  life   enjoyed  ,- 

before  .^onvcraion,  and  an  actual  falling  back  into  the  f^-^  "^  \  *' 
pre-Christian  life.  This  is  the  third  feature  in  the 
description  of  these  persons.  They  walk  according  to 
their  wicked  lusts  (vv.  16,  18),  This  is  evident  from  the 
maimer  in  which  they  conduct  themselves  at  the  love- 
feasts  (ver.  12).  Without  any  reverence  for  the  sacred- 
ness  of  these  meals,  they  treat  them  as  banquets,  and 
think  only  of  securing  for  themselves  the  largest  pos- 
sible share  of  food  and  drink.  There  is  even  less  indi- 
cation than  in  2  Pet.  ii.  13  f.  (above,  p.  235)  that  they 
made  these  meals  an  occasion  for  the  practice  of  unchastity. 
Indeed,  that  this  was  not  the  case  is  rendered  certain  by 
the  fact  that  Jude  speaks  of  the  love-feasts  of  the  readers 
(»  rak  arianravi  v\k&v^  ver.  12) ;  for  he  nowhere  charges 
agwnst  them  an  intimacy  with  these  wicked  persons,  or 
a  participation  in  their  sins.  But  the  readers,  who  allow 
them  to  take  part  in  their  love-feasts,  need  to  know  that 
the  persons  who  sit  with  them  at  the  table  of  the  Lord 
are  polluted,  and  so  take  part  in  the  love-feasts,  not  with 
pure  hearts,  but  with  unchaste  feelings  which  are  manifest 
ifi  their  looks  (cf.  2  Pet.  ii  14).  Jude  does  charge  them 
^h  unnatural  sins  when  he  compares  the  punishment 
that  awaits  them  with  the  punishment  of  the  angels  who 
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committed  sins  of  the  flesh  and  the  destraction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  describing  the  sins  of  these  angels  and 
cities  much  more  clearly  than  is  done  in  2  Pet,  ii  4-10 
(ver.  6f.),  and  says  expressly  that  the  false  Christians 
who  have  crept  in  among  the  readers  corrupt  the  flesh  in 
the  same  manner  (ver.  8).  Ver.  23  also  indicates  the 
practice  of  unnatural  vice. 

A  fourth  characteristic  of  these  persons  is  their  pre- 
sumptuous talk  (ver.  16),  not  only  against  the  authority 
and  heads  of  the  Church,  but  even  against  God  (ver.  15). 
They  also  set  aside  what  should  be  recognised  by  men  as 
a  power  superior  to  themselves,  and  blaspheme  exalted 
spirits  (ver.  8), — a  term  which,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose 
from  the  following  verse,  includes  also  evil  spirits.  Since 
this  conduct  of  theirs  is  associated  directly  with  their 
impurity,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  they  endeavoured  to 
justify  their  unchaste  conduct  by  a  theory  about  the 
harmless  character  of  evil  spirits,  or  even  by  contemptuous 
remarks  about  the  good  angels,  out  of  regard  to  whom 
other  Christians  felt  under  obligation  to  conduct  themselves 
with  especial  modesty  (1  Cor.  xL  10).  The  fact  that  all 
real  knowledge  of  the  spirits  which  they  blaspheme  is 
denied  (ver.  10  ;  see  above,  p.  225  f.),  and  that  their  blas- 
phemies as  well  as  their  unchaste  conduct  are  associated 
with  visions  and  dreams  (ver.  8),  would  indicate  that  they 
claimed  to  possess  knowledge  concerning  the  spirit  world. 
From  the  single  word  iwwpui^ofievoi  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  whether  they  claimed  to  have,  through  dream- 
visions,  a  deep  insight  into  the  spirit  worlds,  or  whether 
Jude  simply  calls  their  confused  ideas  dreams.  Even 
less  certainly  does  this  one  word  stamp  them  as  false 
prophets;  nor  does  the  reference  to  Balaam  (ver.  11) 
prove  them  to  be  such ;  for  neitlier  here  nor  in  2  Peter, 
nor  in  the  O.T.  is  he  called  a  false  prophet  (see  above,  p.  233). 
This  reference  serves  rather  to  bring  before  us  s^Jiflh  char- 
actenstic  of  these  smners.     When  it  is  said  that  for  the 
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sake  of  gain  they  gave  themselves  to  the  'irXdvTi  of  Balaam^ 
the  sin  referred  to  cannot  consist  simply  in  expressions 
of  their  covetousness,  but  must  be  some  activity  in  which 
for  the  sake  of  gain  they  engage  with  eagerness  and  all 
theu:  strength*     Since,  now,  in  the  O.T.  Balaam  is  repre- 
sented not  as  a  man  who  was  led  or  fell  into  error,  but  as 
one  who  gave  treacherous  counsel  and  thereby  led  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  God  into  unchastity  (above, 
pp.  225, 235),  vkdvTi  cannot  be  taken  in  a  passive,  but  only 
in  an  active  sense  (n.  7).     At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  said 
that  in  giving  themselves  up  to  the  practice  of  heathen 
unchastity,  as  in  fact  they  had  done,  though  not  for  the 
sake  of  reward,  these  libertines  had  fallen  victims  to  the 
seduction  of  Balaam,  or  to  any  seduction  that  can  be 
compared  to  Balaam's  counsel ;  but  Balaam  himself  is  their 
prototype,  both  in  his  ir\dvo^  and  in  his  acceptance  of 
reward.     It  follows,   therefore,   as  indicated  in   ver.   4 
(above,  p.  233  f.),  that  these  persons  are  teachers^  who 
endeavour  to  lead  the  members  of  the  Church  astray,  not 
simply  by  their  bad  example,  for  which  they  would  receive 
no  reward,  but  by  an  exposition  of  their  libertine  theories 
designed  to  induce  them  to  adopt  the  same  views  and  in- 
dulge in  the  same  practices,  for  which  teaching  they  accept 
compensation  (c£  2  Pet.  ii.  3, 14 ;  above,  p.  225  ;  Tit.  i.  11 ; 
1  TinL  vL  5  ;  above,  p.  101).     The  same  situation  is  indi- 
cated in  ver.  16.    Their  murmuring  against  the  established 
order  of  the  Church  and  its  chosen  leaders,  and  their  pre- 
sumptuous words,  in  which  not  even  the  holy  God  and 
superhuman  spirits  are  spared,  and  which  are  also  made  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  their  immorality,  are  not  confined  to 
their  own  circle,  but  are  flaunted  before  such  as  have  not 
yet  been  betrayed.     They  prefer  to  talk  to  persons  who 
are  prominent  and  rich,  bLuse  of  the  material  benefit 
^liich  will  accrue  to  them  if  they  are  successful  in  con- 
^cing  such  members  of  the  Church.     That  they  had 
already  succeeded  in  gaining  some  following  among  the 
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readers  through  their  teaching,  is  shown  by  the  conclusion 
of  the  letter.  While  it  is  true  that  here  also,  ver.  20  ff., 
the  readers  whom  Jude  expects  to  reach  by  his  letter  are 
dUtbguWrf  from  the  iZ  teaeh.«  j„,t  L  du^Iy  «  at 
the  beginning,  still  there  are  members  of  the  Church  who, 
in  varying  degrees,  have  yielded  to  temptation,  and  are 
commended  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  readers.  There 
are  some  who  doubt,  who  have  not  decisively  rejected  the 
pseudo-Christian  teaching,  but  consider  its  pros  and  cons. 
These  the  readers  are  to  convince  of  the  folly  of  their 
hesitation,  and  of  the  untruth  of  the  teaching  so  dangerous 
to  them.  There  are  also  some  who  have  been  scathed 
by  the  fire  of  destruction,  but  can  still  be  rescued 
Finally,  there  are  those  who  must  be  treated  with  mingled 
fear  and  sympathy ;  their  unclean  sins  are  to  be  hated 
and  shunned  carefully,  but  they  themselves  are  to  be 
shown  that  undeserved  mercy  which  everyone  himself 
hopes  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Christ  in  the 
day  of  judgment  (vv.  21-23,  n.  8). 

A  sixth  feature  in  the  description  of  these  seducers  is 
the  representation  of  their  appearance  in  the  present  as 
the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  long  since  uttered  and 
written  down.  Immediately  after  the  mention  of  their 
appearance  among  the  readers  as  the  pressing  occasion 
for  writing  this  letter,  Jude  goes  on  to  say  that  these 
persons  had  long  before  been  the  subject  of  a  writing  in 
which  this  judgment  was  pointed  out  (ver.  4,  n.  9).  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  in  what  follows  mention  is  made  of 
different  cases  of  judgment  in  the  O.T.  typical  of  what 
awaits  these  persons  (vv,  5-7),  and  that  the  words  of 
Enoch  about  God's  final  judgment  upon  all  godless  persons 
are  quoted  (ver.  14f.),  it  is  natural  to  consider  the  judg- 
ment to  be  described  in  the  following  passage,  as  one  long 
prophesied,  especially  since  vdXm  suggests  iraXaii^  hiaSriKu 
and  'TTpoyeypafAfiipoL  recalls  such  passages  as  Rom.  xv.  4; 
Acts  i,  16 ;  2  Pet.  iii,  2,     But  this  interpretation  of  twto 
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would  be  possible  only  if  it  were  immediately  followed  by  a 
statement  as  to  the  nature  of  the  judgment  that  God  was 
about  to  visit  upon  these  persons.    But  this  is  not  the  case ; 
indeed,  one  searches  the  letter  in  vain  for  any  direct  state- 
ment of  this  kind.     The  cited  cases  of  divine  judgment, 
actual  and  prophesied,  are  more  suited  to  indicate  the 
sinfulness  of  these  unworthy  Christians,  whom  God  will 
certainly  not  leave  unpunished,  than  to  portray  the  judg- 
ment which  eventually  will  overtake  them.     It  is  equally 
impossible  to  take  tovto  as  an  introduction   to   Jude's 
description  of  these  persons  in  ver.  4&  (n.  9).     If,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  tovto  refers  to  what  precedes,  Jude 
conceives  the  appearance  of  these  persons  in  the  Churches 
to  which  he  is  writing  as  a  judgment,  and  more  than  that, 
a  judgment    long    since    prophesied    in   some    writing. 
Naturally  it  is  not  a  judgment  fulfilled  upon  them  or  by 
them,  but  a  judgment  upon  the  Churches  in  which  they 
have  appeared.     Jude's  thought  is  the  same  as  John's 
when  he  represents  the  coming  of  Christ  as  bringing  judg- 
ment into  the  world,  although  Christ  Himself  judges  no 
one  and  is  judged  by  no  one  (John  ix.  39,  iii  19  ;  but  cf. 
iil  17,  xii  47),  and  Paul's  when  he  looks  upon  divisions 
into  sects  which  he  foresees,  as  a  judgment  appointed  by 
God  in   the   Church,   in   order   to    distinguish    faithful 
Christians  from  the  impure  elements  in  its  community 
(1  Cor.  XL  19).     It  is  unfortunate  that  such  persons  are 
constantly  making  their  way  into  new  Churches,  just  as  it 
is  unfortunate  that  Christians  are  under  necessity  of  being 
persecuted  for  their  faith ;  but,  looked  at  from  the  divine 
point  of  view,  both  are  parts  of  the  judgment  which 
begins  at  the  house  of  God  (1  Pet.  iv.  17)  before  it  is 
fulfilled  in  the  world ;  it  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  last 
times  (1  John  ii.  18).     The  readers  are  enabled  the  more 
easily  to  assume  the  right  attitude  toward  this  saddening 
fact,  because  Jude,  taking  for  granted  that  he  is  recalling 
only  what  the  readers  already  know,  is  able  to  say  that 
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the  godless  persons  who  have  come  among  them  are  those 
of  whom  it  was  long  since  prophesied  in  written  form, 
not  simply  that  they  would  come  in  general,  but  that 
they  would  creep  in  among  Jude's  readers.     One  seeks  in 
vain  for  such  a  prophecy  in  the  Book  of  Ervoch  or  in  the 
O.T.,  because  at  the  time  when  they  were  written  no 
Christian  Churches  were  as  yet  in  existence.      On   the 
other  hand,  in  2  Pet.  ii.  l~iiL  4,  we  have  a  prophecy 
which  exactly  suits,  namely,  the  announcement  that  Mse 
teachers,  whose  theory  and  practice  exactly  corresponds 
to  those  of  the  godless  bearers  of  the  Christian  name  in 
Jude,   will   appear   among  a  certain    group   of   Jewish 
Chrifitian   Churches.      The    narrative    in  which  this  is 
found  shows  verbal  resemblances  to  Jude  4  at  the  very 
beginning.     Assuming,  then,  that  2  Pet.  iL   l~iiL  4  is 
not  copied  from  an  older  document  which  Jude  also  had 
before  him,  it  is  clear  that  Jude  is  referring  to  2  Peter, 
and  that  this  Epistle  is  addressed  to  the  same  Jewish 
Christian  Churches  as  2  Peter.     This  conclusion  is  con- 
firmed by  Jude  17  £     The  readers  are  told  to  keep  in 
remembrance  the  words  of  the  apostles  of  Christ  formerly 
spoken,  namely,  that  "In  the  last  time  there  shall  be 
mockers  walking  according  to  their  own  ungodly  lusts." 
Perhaps  the  direct  form  of  speech  in  which  the  apostolic 
prophecy  is  here  reproduced  does  not  absolutely  exclude 
the  possibility  of  repeated  and  varied  prophecies  being 
smnmed  up  in  this  statement  (n.  10).     But  if  this  were 
the  case,  the  expression  would  be  unnatural     Moreover, 
it  is  just  as  impossible  here  to  leave  out  of  account  the 
vfuv  as  in  2  Pet.  i  16  and  iii  15.     The  reference  is  to 
words  which  the  apostles  addressed  to  the  readers  of 
Jude,  and  so  also  to  the  readers  of  2  Peter.     Accordingly, 
in  ver.  4  it  is  assumed  that  the  readers  are  £Eimiliar  with 
a  written  prophecy  of  the  entrance  among  the  readers  of 
the  libertines  which  has  now  taken  place.     That  such  a 
prophecy,  having  reference  to  their  conditions,  was  ad- 
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dressed  to  this  group  of  readers  is  almost  as  self-evident 
as  the  fact  that  only  a  Christian  could  predict  the  appear- 
ance of  false  teachers  among  a  definite  group  of  Christian 
Churches.     Furthermore,  according  to  the  connection  of 
vv.  16-20,  the  mockers  of  ver.  18  are  the  same  persons  to 
whom,  according  to  ver.  4,  this  written  prophecy  referred. 
Consequently  the  prophecy  of  ver.  4,  only  the  general 
contents  of  which  are  here  indicated,  and  the  prophecy  of 
ver.  18,  which  is  verbally  quoted,  must  have  been  con- 
tained in  one  and  the  same  writing  addressed  to  these 
Jewish  Christian  Churches.     But  in  2  Peter,  the  same 
Epistle  which  we  recognise  as  the  writing  presupposed  in 
ver.  4  (2  Pet  iL  1-3),  we  find  almost  exactly  the  words 
quoted  by  Jude  (ver.  18)  from  the  same  writing  (2  Pet. 
iiL  3).    Unless  recourse  is  had  to  very  artificial  assump- 
tions (§  44),  here  is  positive  proof  that  in  ver.  18  and 
ver.  4  Jude  refers  to  2   Peter,  in  both  instances  as  a 
writing  addressed  to  the  readers  of  his  own  letter,  and  in 
ver.  18  as  the  writing  of  an  apostle.     Against  this  con- 
clusion it  cannot  be  argued  that  Jude  attributes  these 
prophetic  words   not  to  a  single   apostle,   but   to   the 
apostles  collectively.      At  most,  a  literal  interpretation 
could  here  draw  only  the  improbable  conclusion  that  all 
the  apostles  had  written  a  collective  letter  to  the  readers 
from  which  this  quotation  was  made.     In  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  if  he  intended  to  use  direct  discourse,  Jude 
could  quote  what  the  apostles  had  said  to  the  readers  on 
the  point  in  question  only  as  the  saying  of  a  single 
apostle,  naturally,  of  course,  assuming  that  other  apostles 
had  said  or  written  similar  things  to  the  readers  about  the 
same  matter.     It  is  this  very  presupposition  which  he 
expresses  when  he  mentions  the  apostles,  and  not  Peter 
alone,  as  the  source  of  this  prophecy.      Although  this 
expression,  in  and  of  itself,  is  entirely  intelligible,  it  is  all 
the  more  natural  if  Jude  had  2  Peter  before  him  ;  since 
in  2  Pet  iii.  3  Peter  does  not  represent  the  prophecy 
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quoted  by  Jude  as  something  new,  expressed  by  I^ith  now 
for  the  first  time,  but,  in  marked  distinction  from  his  own 
prediction  in  ii.  1,  he  simply  reminds  the  readers  of  this 
prophecy  as   if  it  were   something   already  known   and 
expected  (above,  p.  230).      One  apostle,  who  had  once 
written  a  letter  to  the  same  readers  on  related  subjects, 
expressing  himself  in  the  same  way  as  Peter,  is  mentioned 
in  2  Pet.  iii.  15.     Even  if  Jude  knew  no  more  than  we 
are  able  to  infer  from  2  Pet.  iii.  3,  15,  with  this  before 
him  he  could  write  as  he  does ;  for  he  does  not  speak  as 
Peter  does  in  2  Pet.  iii.  2  of  the  apostles  of  the  readers,  of 
whom  Paul  was  not  one  (above,  p.  202),  but  of  the  apostles 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  Paul  also  was  counted 
one  by  the  older  apostles  and  the  brothers  of  Jesus  (Gal 
ii.  9).     Jude  makes  use  also  of  the  words  of  2  Pet.  iiL  2 
in  introducing  the  quotation  (fivrjaOrjvcu  r&v  vpoeipffuivaw 
prjfidrcav),  but  does  not  copy  them;  rather  he  alters  the 
words  and  adapts  them  to  his  purpose.     Neither  in  ver. 
17  £  nor  ver.  4  does  he,  like  Peter,  recall  the  prophecies 
of  the  O.T.  and  Christ's  commandment  to  the  apostles, 
but  only  an  apostolic  prophecy. 

On  the  exegetical  side  this  simple  understanding  of 
the  situation  cannot  be  obscured  by  the  remark,  often 
made,  that  irdXcu  (ver.  4)  refers  back  to  the  remote  past 
Taken  in  contrast  to  the  recent  appearance  of  the  siDful 
Christians,  it  can  express  an  interval  of  weeks  and  months 
just  as  well  as  of  years  and  centuries  (n.  11).  How  long 
a  time  elapsed  between  the  prophecy  in  2  Pet.  ii.  1-3 
and  the  fulfilment  of  the  same  which  was  the  direct 
occasion  for  the  composition  of  Jude,  cannot  be  inferred 
from  the  word  irdXaiy  "long  ago,"  nor  in  general  is  it 
possible  to  determine  it ;  nevertheless,  ver.  5  seems  to  in- 
dicate a  time  subsequent  to  the  great  judgment  of  the  year 
70.  Jude  begins  his  statement  in  ver.  5  by  saying  that 
he  is  recalling  what  the  readers  know ;  and  this  is  emphas- 
ised by  appeal  to  the  comprehensive  knowledge  which  the 
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readers  already  possess  (cf.  1  John  ii.  20  f.,  27,  and  n.  12), 
all  of  which  implies  that  he  is  not  only  citing  facts  known 
to  the  readers,  but  that  he  can  also  count  upon  their  under- 
standing of  brief  or  obscure  hints.     How  necessary  this 
preliminary  remark  was,  is  indicated  by  the  history  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  closely  connected  sentences  in  ver.  5  £, 
which  Jude  must  have  had  particularly  in  view  when  he 
made  the  remark,  since  the  connection  of  the  third  state- 
ment (ver.  7)  is  much  more  loose  than  that  of  the  others. 
The  first  thing  he  recalled  is  this,  namely,  "  that  God,  the 
Lord  (this  is  the  meaning  of  xvpuy;  without  the  article),  or 
(according  to  the  reading  which  is  probably  original,  see 
n.  12)  that  Jesus,  after  having  saved  a  people  out  of 
Egypt,  the  second  time  destroyed  them   that  believed 
not."    That  a  fact  from  the  O.T.  is  here  meant  is  doubt- 
ful; for  then  the  order  in  which  Jude  cites  his  facts  is 
very  remarkable,  since  in   such   a  case  he  would  pass 
&om  the  later  books  of  the  Pentateuch  or   O.T.  back 
to  Gen.  vL  and  xix.  (cf.  the  opposite  order  in  Sir.  xvL 
6-10).    Against  this  understanding  of  the  reference  is 
also  the  omission  of  the  article  before  Xao9  (cf  Acts  xv.  14  ; 
Tit.  il  14 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  9f ;  but  o  Xao^^  Matt.  ii.  4,  iv.  23 ; 
John  XL  50,  52,  xviii.  14 ;  Acts  x.  2 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  1 ;  and 
0  Xfl09  atnov.  Matt.  i.  21 ;  Luke  i.  68  ;  Kom.  xi.  1).     But 
the  most  important  reason  for  rejecting  this  interpretation 
is  the  impossibility  of  finding  within  the  O.T.  the  familiar 
second  instance  in  which  God  destroyed  those  who  were 
redeemed  from  Egypt  but  remained  unbelieving,  in  com- 
parison to  a  first  instance,  equally  well  known,  in  which 
He  did  the  same  thing ;  for  that  the  cases  were  parallel 
is  the  natural  presupposition,  since  otherwise  it  would  be 
necessary  to  indicate  the  contrast  in  the  divine  action  in 
the  two  cases  (n.  12).     The  original  readers  readily  under- 
stood that  Jude  was  contrasting  the  judgment  of  the 
generation  of  Israel  that  came  out  of  Egypt,  who,  with  a 
few  happy  exceptions,  perished  in  the  wilderness  for  their 
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unbelief  without  having  seen  the  land  of  promise  (Num. 
xiv.   11-38;   Deut.    i.    26,  32,   ii.    14-16;   Ps.   cvi.   24; 
1  Cor.  X.  5 ;  Heb.  iii.  10,  19),  with  another  generation, 
which   likewise,   after  having  been    redeemed  as   God's 
people,  was  condemned  and  destroyed  in  punishment  for 
its  unbelief.     Throughout  the  N.T.,  from  the  discourses 
of  the  Baptist  to   the   visions   of  Revelation,   we    find 
expressed,  indicated,  or  presupposed,  the  idea  that  Christ 
has  accomplished  a  redemption  comparable  to  the  libera- 
tion of  Israel  from  Egypt  (n.  12).     The  object  of  this 
redemption  is  not  the  Jewish  people,  but  nevertheless  a 
people  of  God  to  whom  the  titles  of  Israel  are  applied 
(vol.  i.  p.  82  f.).     In  neither  case,  after  the  redemption  of 
Israel  out  of  Egypt  and  after  the  redemption  by  Christ, 
were  the  redeemed  people  of  God  destroyed,  but  the 
majority  of  those   to  whom  redemption  was  ofiered — 
those  who  were  called  first  of  all  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  redemption  and  the  possession  of  the  blessings  which 
it  assured,   i.e.  the  countrymen  and  contemporaries  of 
Jesus,  who  refused   to   have  faith   in  Him — ^were  con- 
demned  for  their  unbelief.     Jude  could  say  that  Jesus 
had  visited  this  judgment  upon  the  unbeUeving  mass  of 
the  Jewish  people,  because  they  had  been  judged  by  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  which  they  rejected  (John  xil  48, 
XV.  22,  ix.  39 ;  Matt.  xii.  39-45,  xiii.  14f. ;  Luke  xx.  18), 
and  because  the  threatening  prophecy  of  Jesus  about  the 
evil  and  adulterous  generation  had  been  fulfilled  by  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  (John  ii.  19  = 
Mark  xiv.  58,  xv.  29 ;  Acts  vi.  14 ;  also  Matt.  xxL  19, 
41-43,    xxii.    7,   xxiii.    35-xxiv.    2;    Luke    xix^    41-44, 
xxi.  5,  vi.  20-24,  xxiii.  28-31).     Jude,  therefore,  must 
have  written  after  this  event.     Among  Jewish  Christian 
Churches  especially,  in  whose  minds  the  memory  of  this 
catastrophe  was  fresh,  no  misunderstanding  was  possible, 
and  for  them  in  particular  was  the  judgment  upon  the 
unbelieving  majority  of  their  own  people  the  most  powerful 
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incentive  to  hold  fast  their  faith,  and  to  maintain  it 
even  against  the  temptation  to  which  they  had  recently 
been  subjected, — ^the  temptation  to  accept  a  so-called 
Christianity,  which  really  denied  the  only  Lord  of  the 
Christians,  and  perverted  into  heathen  immorality  the 
state  of  grace  in  which  His  redeemed  servants  stood. 

If  Peter,  who  died  in  the  year  64,  toward  the  end  of 

his  life  predicted  to  the  same  Christian  Churches  to  which 

Jnde  is  addressed,  that  teachers  of  an  immoral  type  of 

Christianity,  and  persons  with  whom  he    had    become 

acquainted  outside  their  circle,  who  scoffed  at  the  promise 

of  the  parousia,  would  appear  among  them ;  and  if  Jude 

believed,  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  that  this 

prediction  was  fulfilled  in  the  creeping  in  of  dangerous 

men,  whose  theory  and  practice  were  alike  vicious,  in 

whom  were  to  be  discerned  the  essential  features  of  the 

prophetic  description  of  2  Peter, — ^he  could  say  that  this 

had  been  written  concerning  them  long  ago  (ver.  4),  and 

that  their  coming  had  been  foretold  to  the  readers  by  the 

Kps  of  apostles  (ver.  17  f.).     Assuming  the  year  75  as  the 

approximate  date  for  the  composition  of  Jude, — since  a 

date  much  later  is  made  impossible  by  the  little  we  know 

of  the  author's  life  history  (above,  p.  239  f.), — a  period  of 

from  ten  to  fifteen  years  had  elapsed  since  Peter  had 

^tten  2  Peter  to  the  same  Churches. 

1.  (P.  238.)  In  the  time  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles  are  to  be  distinguished, 
(l)The  apostle  Judas,  son  of  Simon,  a  man  from  Carioth  (John  vi.  71,  xiii. 
%  etc) ;  (2)  the  apostle  Judas-Jacobi  (son  of  a  certain  James,  see  Fortch» 
n.  344f.),  Luke  vi  16 ;  Acts  i.  13 ;  John  ziy.  22,  probably  to  be  identified 
vith  lAhhfita  or  Thadd^s,  Matt.  x.  3  ;  Mark  iii.  18 ;  (3)  Judas  [Jude],  the 
^  of  Ma^,  brother  of  James,  Joseph,  Simon,  several  sisters,  and  Jesus 
OUtt  -an.  65 ;  Mark  vi  3 ;  Jude  1,  cf.  Matt.  Iii.  46 ;  Mark  iii  31 ;  John  ii 
IS,  m  3-8 ;  Acts  i  14 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  5 ;  Hegesippus  in  Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  19,  xx. 
1-6,  xxzii.  5) ;  (4)  Judas  Barsabas,  a  man  of  prophetic  gifts,  and  the  respected 
Kpresentative  sent  by  the  mother  Church  to  the  Church  in  Antioch,  Acts  xv. 
22-34,  cf.  vol.  i.  p.  31  (to  be  distinguished  from  Joseph  Barsabas  sumamed 
Jnstiu,  Acts  i  23 ;  Papias  in  Eus.  H,  E,  iii.  39.  9).  Still  another  name 
(1 44,  n.  1)  is  that  of  Judas,  the  last  Jewish  Christian  bishop  of  Jerusalem  in 
tbe  tii&e  of  Hadrian  (Eus.  H.  E.  iv.  6.  3 ;  Chron.y  anno  Abrah.  2139 ;  Epiph. 
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/  /7^         Hcer.  Ixvi.  20),  whom  Schlatter  (Der  Cluronograph  (mm  dmn  lo/jakr,  AnUming, 
^    ^  1894,  S.  25-37)  declares  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  chronology  "w^hich  he 

thinks  Eusebius  {H.  E.  vi.  7)  refers  incorrectly  to  the  time  of  Severos  (cf . 

FoTBch.  vi.  283,  291  ff.). 

2.  (P.  238.)  Clem.  Hypot.  Lat.  trans.  (^or<e^.iii.  83),  "Judas,  qui  catliolicam 
scripsit  epistolam,  f rater  filiorum  Joseph  exstans  valde  religiosus  etcuzn  sciret 
propinquitatem  domini,  non  tamen  dicit  se  ipsum  fratrem  eiua  esse,  sed  quid 
dixit?    ^  Judas  servus  Jem  Christi,  ut  pote  domini, ./ro^  autem  Jaoobi* ;  hoc 
enim  verum  est :  frater  erat  ex  Joseph.''    Clement  holds  to  the  view  that  Uie 
brothers  of  the  Lord  were  sons  of  Joseph  by  an  earlier  wife.    The  pride  of 
the  relatives  of  Jesus,  the  dca-n-ofrvvoi,  in  their  family,  of  which  AfiicanuB 
reminds  us  (Eus.  H.  E,  i.  7.  14),  was  a  later  development  (cf.  voL  L  p.  109). 
Of  more  modem  writers,  cf.  Bengel  on  Jude  1,  but  especially  HofmanHy  viL  2. 
145  f .    The  remarks  of  Spitta  (300  f.),  which  are  opposed  to  the  view  here 
advocated,  are  based,  if  the  present  writer  understands  them  correctly,  upon 
the  untenable  view  that  the  title  '*  Brother  of  James  "  is  designed  to  estabUsh 
the  authority  of  the  writer  to  send  this  letter  of  exhortation,  having  practically 
the  same  meaning  as  diroaroKos  dc  *I.  Xp.  (Tit  i.  1 ;  cf .  Rom.  i.  1).    Even  if  we 
be  disposed  to  look  upon  the  honour  paid  to  the  relatives  of  Jesus  as  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  Jewish  Christian  type  of  thought,— of  a  kind  not 
altogether  spiritual,  and  contrary  to  the  thought  of  Christ  (Matt  xii.  49), — ^we 
are  not  to  suppose  that  the  Churches  of  Palestine  had  so  far  lost  their  reason 
as  to  pay  special  honour  to  Jude  because  he  was  a  brother  of  Jame^  or  to 
Simeon  because  he  was  James'  cousin,  or,  vice  versci^  to  James  because  he  was 
Jude's  brother.    On  the  contrary,  after  they  believed  they  were  known  in- 
dividually as  "The  brother  of  the  Lord"  (GaL  i.  19),  and  collectively  as 
"Brethren  of  the  Lord"  (1  Cor.  ix.  6;  Acts  L  14);  but  they  themselves 
make  no  use  of  this  title  in  their  Epistles.    Here,  as  in  Jas.  i.  1,  this  negative 
conclusion  is  the  only  one  that  could  be  properly  drawn  from  the  writer's 
self -designation  as  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christy  even  if  it  were  not  necessary  in 
view  of  the  chiastically  constructed  contrast  between  dovXw — ai^ekipot  Si  and 
*I.  Xp.  and  *ldK»Pos, 

3.  (P.  241.)    There  is  scarcely  any  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  ver.  3. 
.   With  regard  to  ctrxov,  cf.  vol.  i.  p.  456,  n.  3.    From  ntpl  rfjs  k.  17.  awrtfpiat 

we  derive  the  impression  that  this  is  the  central  point  or  main  subject  of  the 
proposed  writing,  since  otherwise  it  would  have  to  be  further  defined  (cf. 
1  Thess.  V.  1 ;  1  John  i.  1 ;  2  Pet  i.  12,  iii.  16  ;  Rom.  L  3).  The  strong  ex- 
pression, irSurav  a-novbriv  iroiofvfievof  ypo^civ,  means  more  than  the  eager 
turning  over  in  one's  mind  of  an  intention  which,  in  the  case  of  a  writing, 
would  imply  meditation  preparatory  to  composition.  Peter  had  such  an 
intention  in  mind  when  he  wrote  2  Pet.  i  15,  but  by  the  use  of  the  future 
(nrovdd(ra  he  indicates  that  this  intention  has  yet  to  be  zealously  carried  out ; 
Jude  was  already  engaged  in  the  work.  Cf.  also  Gal.  u.  10;  2  Pet  i.  6. 
By  the  airo^,  ver.  3  (Heb.  vi.  4),  which  is  not  essentially  different  in  meaning 
from  t(f>dtra(  (cf.  1  Pet  iii.  18  with  Bom.  vi  10,  or  Heb.  ix.  12  with  ix.  26), 
it  is  clearly  implied  that  a  second  wapatUiovM  is  superfluous  or  in^miesible. 
Even  in  ver.  5,  where  dira$  approaches  the  sense  of  "in  general*  (^herhawpi) 
(Hermas,  Vi$,  iii.  3.  4 ;  Mavd,  iv.  4.  1 ;  Didymus,  Lat  cmnino^&wa^^  ds  Trin, 
'  ^^  i.  19,  cf.  dira^frXwf),  it  is  correlated  with  vn-o/ftv^o-oi,  in  distinctioii  from 
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Mnnv.  Ttw  Aylois  without  further  definition  can  only  mean  the  whole 
Church,  or  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Land  (vol.  i.  p.  455  f.,  n.  2).  But  eince 
ia  the  matter  of  faith  the  latter  were  not  distinguished  from  the  Gentile 
Christian  Chnrches  (ci  $,g.  Gal.  i.  22-24 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  14 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  11 ; 
1  Pet  Y.  d,  12 ;  S  Pet  iii.  15 1\  and  since  the  Epistle  shows  no  hostile 
fnling  toward  the  Christianity  of  other  Churches,  it  must  mean  the  whole 
Charch.  The  objections  raised  by  Spitta  (309)  are  to  the  present  writer 
unintelligible^  and  Spitta's  opinion  (416X  that  through  a  misreading  of  2  Pet 
il  SI  (rotf  ^W  ini^ead  of  oMis  6ylas)y  Jude,  contrary  to  all  known  usage, 
understood  <' the. saints'*  to  mean  the  apostles,  seems  hardly  to  require  re- 
futation. All  Christians  are  here  appropriately  called  saints  (cf.  1  Pet  i. 
151) ;  and  this  thought  is  somewhat  emphasised  by  the  relation  of  the  word 
to  the  eontezt^  because  in  what  follows  the  writer  deals  with  persons  who 
are  or  who  have  been  reckoned  among  the  "  saints,"  and  who,  having  received 
the  same  faith  as  the  readers,  have  perverted  it  in  a  direction  antagonistic 
both  to  the  holiness  of  the  Church  and  to  its  faith  (ver.  20). 

1  (P.  243.)  Since  wapttai^va-op  is  used  in  ver.  4  as  frap€ia7J\Bov  in  Gal. 
ii  4  without  any  indication  of  the  region  where  the  false  teachers  had  crept 
is,  it  is  necessary  in  both  instances  to  supply  this  from  the  context  In 
Giladans  it  is  the  Church  in  Antioch  {ZKom,  Gal,  86  f .) ;  here  it  is  the  circle 
<rf  the  readers  among  whom  they  are  now  found,  ver.  12,  and  also  in  the 
Utter  paasage  their  entrance  into  the  Church  through  a  purely  sham  con- 
▼etsum  and  hypocritical  baptism  is  not  called  a  irapturbvvau  Their  teaching 
is  that  rejected  in  Rom.  vi  1. 15 ;  Gal.  v.  13 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  16 ;  and  referred  to 
in  Bom.  vL  12 ;  1  Cor.  vL  12  ff.,  but  described  at  greatest  length  in  2  Pet.  ii. 
(ihove,  pu  224  f .). 

8.  (Pp.  243, 245.)  Even  Didymus  on  Jude  1 1  (Latin  version)  interprets  the 
typical  significance  of  Eorah  as  above,  p.  244  f.  Cf.  1  Cor.  x.  1-11.  In  address- 
iiig  the  Church  of  Corinth,  which  was  stirring  up  an  insurrection  against  its 
founder,  ui  1  Cor.  x.  10  Paul  uses  the  words  yJfi  yoyyvfcrc,  which  are  un- 
^htedly  suggested  by  Num.  xvii.  6-14,  and  so  are  intended  to  remind  them 
of  those  complaints  against  the  authorities  which  were  instigated  by  Eorah, 
ind  after  his  destruction  were  echoed  throughout  the  entire  congregation. 
Cf.  1  Oor.  xvL  16,  also  cf.  Heb.  xiii.  17  with  Heb.  iii.  7-iv.  11.  The  meaning 
of  the  comparison  with  Cain  is  more  obscure.  Being  the  first  of  three  types, 
it  may  possibly  express  the  more  general  thought  that  the  false  teachers  are 
ginn  over  to  unrighteousness ;  since,  as  contrasted  with  the  righteous  Abel, 
Cain  18  an  unrighteous  man  (Matt  xxiii.  35).  With  this  possibly  is  connected 
the  thought  of  1  John  iii.  12, 15,  that  they,  on  account  of  their  "  evil  works," 
»« jealous  of  the  righteous  and  their  enemies,  and  are  murderers  of  their  own 
t^ro^en.  It  is  also  possible  that  underlying  the  passage  there  is  a  traditional 
Jewish  description  of  these  **evil  works"  (cf.  Siegfried,  PhilOy  S.  150 f.). 
^tta  (352),  following  the  example  of  Schneckenburger  {Beitrdge  z,  Einl,  221), 
*^hes  great  importance  to  the  embellishment  of  Gen.  iv.  in  the  Jerusalem 
TugTUA  I,  which  represents  Cain  as  disputing  with  Abel,  and  saying,  "  There 
iiso  jadgment,  and  no  judge,  and  no  other  world ;  the  righteous  will  receive 
w>  good  reward,  and  vengeance  will  not  be  taken  upon  the  ungodly."  This 
voqH  fiiit  perfectly  the  description  in  2  Pet,  but  does  not  suit  so  well 
^t  in  Jude,  where  no  mention  is  made  of  the  denial  of  the  eschatological 
VOL.  II.  17 
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hope  which  is  especially  noticeable  in  ver.  18.  Witix  regard  to  the  text 
of  ver.  12,  see  above,  p.  235,  on  2  Pet.  ii.  13.  Because  in  this  instance  ayds-ius 
vfiM¥  instead  of  dydtrats  auruv  precedes,  (rvv-  in  avvev»x°^f^^^  ^^  ^  different 
force.  The  added  v/uy,  which  is  poorly  attested,  is  nevertheless  correct  in 
thought.  There  is  much  in  favour  of  taking  d<t»6^  with  what  follows, 
as  in  S'  S',  and  is  done  by  Hofmann;  for  there  is  nothing  inherently 
blameworthy  about  talcing  part  in  their  feasts  without  fear.  Nor  can  it 
hardly  be  the  mere  "feasting  together"  that  is  condemned,  but  rather  the 
manner  of  their  participation  in  the  love-feasts,  namely,  the  fact  that  they 
conduct  themselves  as  wCKa^s^  which  is  clearly  not  here  used  in  the  sense 
of  "rocks,''  "cliffs,"  but  is  intelligible  only  if  taken  as  related  etymologically 
and  in  sense  to.  o-frtXoi,  2  Pet.  ii.  13  ("  spots "),  and,  therefore,  as  equivalent 
to  cVircXttftiyoi,  Jude  23 ;  fufucurfiivoiy  as  in  Hesychius'  gloss  (cf.  Jude  8 ; 
Tit.  i.  15 ;  Bev.  iii.  4,  xiv.  4).  Didymus  (Lat.)  reads  qui  in  dilectumUrtu 
vestrit  TruicuUUis  (but  read  rather  with  Liicke  mactUati)  ooj^ukntur.  Cf. 
Hofmann  on  w.  12  and  23.  This  does  not  in  any  sense  imply  that  they 
practised  immorality  at  their  love-feasts,  but  that  they  partook  of  them 
polluted  by  their  unchastity,  and  wherever  they  went  took  with  them  the 
thoughts  and  passions  corresponding  to  the  character  of  their  life. 

6.  (P.  244.)  *AvobtopiCovT€s^  which  is  used  in  ver.  19  without  the  object, 
does  not  require  the  supplying  of  a  single  definite  object  any  more  than  this 
is  required  when  we  speak  of  something  that  separates  in  distinction  from 
something  that  unites.  If  dtopiCfiy  is  an  emphatic  6pLC€Uf^  dirodcopif cur  is  an 
emphatic  dn^piiuv^  and  means  a  separation  completely  accomplished.  The 
Pharisees,  Gr.  ol  d<f>»pttrfjJvoi  (see  vol.  i.  p.  68X  separated  themselves  from 

/   i/i  the  am  Aoar^and  made  sharp  distinctions  among  the  people  of  Qod,  without 

withdrawing  entirely  from  the  people.  These  false  teachers  made  even 
sharper  distinctions,  and  created  divisions  along  the  lines  of  these  diatinetions. 
They  are  aipenxcK,  Tit.  iii.  10.    In  contrast  to  their  practice  stands  the  strong 

"    \  sense  of  unity  in  the  Church,  ver.  20  f .    The  Holy  Spirit  unites  (ver.  20) ; 

the  ^x^Koi,  who  are  without  the  Spirit,  divide  (ver.  19),  in  the  first  place  by 
their  presumptuous  judgments,  and  then  by  conduct  tending  to  destroy  the 
fellowship  of  the  Church.  That  they  claimed  in  exceptional  measure  to 
possess  the  Spirit,  asserting  that  they  were  irycv/ianicoi,  as  distinguished 
from  ^^x^^h  ^  At  least  hig^ily- probable.  The  misuse  of  Pauline  phrases 
among  these  persons  (2  Pet.  iii.  16)  reminds  one  of  1  Cor.  ii.  10-iiL  3. 

7.  (P.  247.)  VXdvTi  is  clearly  used  in  an  active  sense  ("leading  astray," 
"seduction")  in  1  Thess.  ii.  3  (cf.  2  Cor.  vi.  8);  2  Thess.  ii  11  (cfl  ver.'^9, 
ripara  '^evdour);  also  in  Matt,  xxvii  64.  The  deceiver  of  the  people 
(6  vkdvoi^  xxviL  63)  led  them  astray  so  long  as  he  lived  (John  viL  12 ;  Luke 
xxiii.  2).  His  alleged  resurrection  will  not  increase  the  error  of  the  people, 
but  will  make  stronger  and  more  injurious  lus  power  to  lead  them  astray. 
Furthermore,  cf.  1  John  iv.  6  with  2  John  7 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  1.  In  £ph.  iv.  14 
also  the  word  can  be  taken  only  in  an  active  sense,  on  account  of  the  word 
with  which  it  is  connected,  fuBodia  rfjs  trXdvrjSy  and  the  context. 

8.  (P.  248.)  It  i&  presupposed  that  in  ver.  22  f .  Tischendorf  s  critical 
apparatus  is  very  imperfect,  but  that  he  nevertheless  gives  the  correct  reading 
(cf .  Spitta,  377  f .).  The  reading  is  the  same  as  that  given  by  Clement  (Lat) 
iu  connection  with  ver.  23  {Forsch,  iii.  85) ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ver.  22, 
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£ke  so  many  other  venee,  is  overlooked,  this  passage  is  carelessly  quoted  by 
dement  from  memory  in  SWom.  vi.  65.  It  is  impossible  for  the  present 
writer  to  escape  the  impression  that  Didache  ii.  7  is  dependent  upon  Jude 
fif. :  «v  fiuniirug  wavra  SofBpf^txv^  dXXck  o^p  /mv  cXfy^tr,  srcpl  tk  hv  vpoawfyif  C  ^ 
«£«  ^  oyoir^ovif  vircp  r^v  ^x^''  ^^'^'  ^^  third  clause  is  the  least  accurate 
reproduction ;  but  the  preceding,  "  thou  shalt  hate  no  man,"  is  in  keeping 
with  Judo's  thought,  who,  while  he  requires  hatred  of  the  sins  of  the  wicked 
(d.  Ber.  iL  6X  requires  also  mercy  toward  the  persons  themselves. 

9.  (Pp.  248, 249.)   In  opposition  to  Spitta's  contention  (311  f.)  that  roCro  rh 

cpipa»"this  accusation,"  is  used  to  introduce  the  words  da'ifitU  .  .  . 

opm/icviM,  it  is  sufficient  to  suggest  (1)  that  this  syntactical  relation  can  be 

expressed  only  by  a  complete  sentence  either  in  direct  discourse  (1  Cor.  viL 

29;  GaL  iii  2,  17),  or  with  m  (Rom.  iL  3,  xi.  25 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  50 ;  2  Thess. 

iii  10),  or  by  an  infinitive  sentence  (Rom.  xiv.  13 ;  1  Cor.  vii  26 ;  2  Cor. 

ii.  1 ;  Eph.  iv.  17) ;  (2)  that  Kplfia  is  hardly  anywhere  used  in  the  sense  of 

lecQsatioiL    Nor  is  Hofmann's  interpretation  satisfactory,  according  to  which 

nvro  refers  to  the  judgment  visited  upon  the  intruders  in  the  present ;  for, 

althouf^  the  sinner  may  be  thought  of  as  one  who  by  his  very  act  condemns 

UiDseif  (John  iii.  18  f. ;  QaL  ii.  11),  this  is  not  stated  either  in  what  precedes 

or  follows;  so  it  is  not  a  manifest  fact  to  which  rovro  might  refer.    But 

Hofinann  states  what  is  correct  and  really  self-evident  when  he  says  that 

rovro  refers  to  what  precedes,  namely,  to  wapturtBvmuf.    Furthermore,  Spitta 

lesds  mors  into  the  passage  than  it  contains  when  he  (314  f .,  383  f.)  concludes, 

ixom  the  article  with  irpoyrypa/i/Uvoi,  that  acquaintance  is  here  presupposed 

with  a  writing  in  which  a  still  older  prophecy,  presumably  from  the  O.T.,  is- 

Applied  to  the  persons  who  now  have  crept  in  among  the  readers  of  Jude.   Just 

M  it  is  piesuppoaed  in  John  xi.  2  that  the  readers  had  heard  or  read  of  a  woman 

who  hsd  anointed  Jesus'  feet,  and  that  the  information  is  there  imparted  that 

the  woman,  whose  name  they  had  not  heretofore  known,  was  Mary  of  Bethany ; 

so  Jude  assumes  that  the  readers  know  that  it  has  been  previously  written 

or  pfophesied  in  an  older  writing  that  certain  persons,  who  are  libertines  in 

tbeoiy  and  practice,  will  make  their  appearance  among  them.    What  he  says 

now  is  this,  namely,  that  the  persons  who  shortly  before  have  appeared 

ftooDg  the  readers  are  those  whose  appearance  among  them  was  prophesied 

in  the  older  writing.    But  Jude's  reference  is  not  to  a  commentary  upon  a 

prophecy,  but  to  a  writing  whose  prophecy  is  being  fulfilled  in  the  present, 

if.  to  2  Pet  ii.  1-3,  where  we  do  not  find  an  older  prophecy  applied  to 

pteBent  phenomena,  but  where  it  is  predicted  that  false  teachers  will  come 

UDODg  Ihe  readers.    Although  not  an  independent  sentence,  the  appositive 

daine  expresses  exactly  the  same  thought  as  a  sentence  in  the  form  cZrot  ^Uriv 

0(  vpoYtypofifUvoi  icrX.,  or  something  similar ;  cf.  Matt.  iii.  3,  xi.  10 ;  John 

i.  i6  (1  John  ii.  22).    By  the  use  of  this  form  of  expression  in  w.  12  and  19 

is  preserved  the  identity  of  the  persons  of  unchristian  character  who  have 

appeared  among  the  readers  with  certain  persons  already  described,  except 

tkfc  the  reUtion  of  subject  and  object  is  the  reverse  of  that  in  ver.  4,  as 

Rqniied  by  the  different  connections  of  the  two  passages.    The  mockers, 

wboK  appeanmce  in  the  last  age  is  prophesied  by  the  apostles  (ver.  18),  are 

none  other  than  the  persons  who,  as  the  readers  can  daily  observe,  create 

divifliaiB  (ver.  19).    In  the  same  way,  after  a  typical  and  ^rpolpgical  char- 
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acteriaatioii  of  them  (yer.  10f.)i  Jude  identifies  the  jienonB  who  in  tke  pie- 
•enoe  of  the  readers  take  part  in  their  love-feasts  (ver.  12).  Of  an  entirely 
different  character  are  the  sentences  in  yt.  8, 10, 16,  where  the  end  sought  is 
not  the  identification  of  figurative  with  actual  persons,  hut  where  mention 
is  made  of  different  characteristics  of  the  persons  appearing  among  the 
readers,  who  have  already  heen  described  with  sufficient  definiteaeM  in 
ver.  4  (thus  the  use  of  o^w). 

10.  (P.  260.)  The  language  used  in  ver;  18  is  not  entirely  comparable 
with  1  Tim.  iv.  1 ;  for,  although  in  this  latter  passage  the  ptir&s  shows  that 
the  reproduction  of  Uiought  is  intended  to  be  as  accurate  as  possible  (see 
above,  p.  Ill),  Srt,  the  formula  of  indirect  discourse,  which  does  not  occur 
before  the  words  quoted  in  Jude  18,  indicates  that  the  quotation  is  not  a 
formal  citation. 

11.  (P.  262.)  With  frrfXw,  Jude  4,  cf.  Mark  xv.  44  (according  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence),  also  Soph.  PhUoet,  1030 « some  hours  before ;  2  Cor. 
ziL  19  s  since  the  time  when  Paul  began  to  use  the  tone  of  self-defence,  con- 
sequently somewhere  about  xi.  6,  or  possibly  from  the  beginning  cf  tbe 
letter  (L  12) — ^from  the  point  of  view  of  the  readers  and  hearers  of  the  letter 
about  an  hour  before ;  2  Pet  i.  9 ;  Matt.  xi.  21 « within  the  lifetime  of  the 
men  in  question ;  Joe.  Bell.  iii.  8.  8,  in  contrast  to  Spr^  the  time  prior  to 
the  captivity  which  has  just  taken  place,  or,  if  we  read  ob  irdXais="  not  long 
ago." 

12.  (Pp.  263,  264).  The  peculiar  tlMrat  Sita^  ndvra  has  given  rise  to 
numerous  attempts  to  transpose  /Ittci^,  and  in  some  instances  to  its  omission 
altogether ;  also  to  change  napra  into  irdvras  (S*,  but  not  in  all  MSS.X  and  into 
TDvro,  which  is  more  common.  Here  the  apparatus  of  Tischendoif  ,  which  is  not 
always  without  errors,  and  not  very  clear,  is  sufficient.  It  is  more  difficult 
to  decide  whether  the  correct  reading  is  Kvpiog  or  l^omw.  'O  $€&g  (without  a 
preceding  Kvpios\  which  is  badly  attested  by  a  careless  quotation  in  Clement, 
Pad.  iii.  44  (where  \a6v  also  is  arbitrarily  put  out  of  its  place),  S'  and  other 
unimportant  witnesses,  is  out  of  the  question,  because  it  suits  any  interpze- 
tation,  and  is  found  as  an  addition  to  KvptoK  in  Clement^  ^fP^  {Fonch. 
iii.  83).  It  is  even  less  possible  to  assume  with  Spitta  that  the  original 
reading  was  6€6s  without  the  article,  which  is  entirely  imattested.  Certainly 
the  article  which  is  placed  before  xvptor  in  the  Antiochian  recension  (EL  S*) 
is  not  original,  because  it  has  against  it  all  the  authorities  which  support  both 
Kvptos  and  li^o-oOr  (for  which  6  *lij<rovt  could  have  been  written  equally  well), 
also  the  dominus  deus  (i,e,  Kvpios  6  6t6£)  of  Clement  {Rypot.  Lat.  trans.),  and 
because  very  frequently  the  article  is  inserted  before  the  anarthrous  icvpuK 
(Matt.  i.  22,  IL  16 ;  Jas.  iv.  10,  v.  10).  The  only  choice  left  is  that  between 
Kupios  (2f,  perhaps  C**  and  a  Greek  document  attributed  to  Eph.  Syr.)  and 
li/o-oCff.  The  latter  reading  is  attested  by  AB,  06*^  (s=PauL  67*»X  Sahidic, 
Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Vulgate  versions ;  also  by  Origen  (both  in  tl\e  text  and 
scholion  of  the  Cod.  Laura  184,  B  64,  upon  Mount  Athos ;  s^i^4jfolti,  Eiw^ 
texUcrU.  Arbeit  dee  eehntm  hzto.  eeehrien  Jah/rh,  1899,  S.  61 ;  cL  ThLb^  1899,  Ko-C 
16),  and  by  Jerome,  Yall.  ii  270,  vii.  413.  This  was  also  Didymns*  reading, 
not  only  in  his  Latin  commentary,  ad  loc,  but  also  in  de  TWn.  iii.  19,  althongh 
the  text,  as  we  have  it,  reads  Kvpws  *hj<row.  That  the  correct  readin^^  how- 
ever, is  'lf;<roi;f  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Jerome^  vii  412,  is  in  verbsl 
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agreeoMiit  with  Did.  de  Trin,  'loudtts  koBoKikw  ypca^i  ("  Jadas  de  omnibiis 
genenliter  .  .  .  inquit  ^^  so  that  Jerome  in  thie  paaeage  of  his  commentary 
«i  Gal.  must  have  copied  from  DidTmos'  commentary  on  the  same  book, 
whicK  p.  370,  he  mentions  as  one  of  his  sources.    Tliere  are  also  certain 
ficnaderationB  of  fact  which  support  the  much  more  strongly  attested  *lrifrov9 
M  against  fcvpcoc.    The  mention  of  Jesus  in  a  statement  about  the  redemption 
oat  of  Egypt  is  altogether  strange  and  quite  without  parallel.    The  situation 
is  not  materially  helped  by  assuming,  as  Jerome  does,  that  Joshua  is  meant ; 
«e  ctrntra  Jov,  L  21  (Vail,  ii  270).    This  did  not  occur  as  a  solution  to  the 
oUest  interpreters,  who  substituted  €kxl  for  *Ii;<rov$  (Clement ;  see  above). 
DidTmua  (Migne,  39.  1813)  and  Jerome,  in  tlie  passage  where  he  copies 
Didymus  (VaU.  Tii.  412),  and  apparently  also  Origen  in  the  seyenth  homily 
on  Deat  (in  the  above  quoted  Athos  MS.X  ^I'Be  this  passage  to  prove  that  it 
was  JesuB  Himself  with  whom  the  congregation  in  the  O.T.  had  to  do,  a 
thoQght  of  very  early  date ;  cf .  Just  DiaL  cxx,  lijowv  rhv  kcu,  tovs  iraripas 
vfiMT  i(  Atyuvrov  ^(ayay6wra.    The  name  of  Jesus  did  not  prevent  Didymus 
irom  making  the  sentence  refer  to  the  redemption  of  Israel  from  Egypt, 
vithout  recourse  to  the  impossible  interpretation  of  the  word  to  mean  Joshua. 
Ci  also  Cramer,  Cat,  viiL  166.  18, 167.  21,  168.  6-13,  161.  2.    But  whereas 
Clement  understood  correctly  that  Jude  meant  the  judgment  which  came 
Qpon  the  Jewish  people  because  of  their  failure  to  believe  on  Jesus  {Forsch. 
ill.  83, 96X  Didymus  confines  the  meaning  to  the  dying  of  Israelites  in  the 
vildemess ;  cf.  1  Cor.  x.  6 ;  Heb.  iii.  16-19.    It  hardly  needs  to  be  proved 
that  the  adverbial  dcvrcpoy,  rpirov  kt\  both  with  the  article  (Mark  xiv.  41 ; 
John  xzi  17 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  2)  and  without  it  (John  iii.  4,  xxi.  14, 16 ;  Luke 
zxiiL  22 ;  Rev.  zix.  3 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  IX  just  as  cie  hwripov  (Matt.  xxvi.  42 ; 
Mark  xiv.  72 ;  John  ix.  24 ;  Acts  x.  16,  xi.  9),  shows  that  the  action  which 
it  modifies  is  a  repetition  of  an  earlier  action,  no  matter  whether  it  is  pre- 
Tiooaly  intimated  or  not  that  this  action  has  already  once  taken  place. 
Aecordiiigly  it  is  also  explained  how  in  late  Greek  rptroy^^naitaiwly  rpin,   ^ci 
■WM  ythiiM."  (see  the  writer's  Ada  Joannis,  pp.  266,  268  nih  voc,).    What     iv-  > 
hi^ipens  a  second  or  third  time  has  happened  twice  or  thrice.    Recently    7  2  r 
F.  Maier,  Bib,  Z.,  1904,  S.  392,  has  confidently  claimed  that  t6  tnmpov  here  as 
also  often  elsewhere  is  by  no  means  a  numeral  adverb,  hMt= deindSy  potteci,  or 
even  «  amtrario.    This  meaning,  however,  should  in  any  case  be  proved  by 
the  actual  usage  of  languid  and  not  by  appeal  to  the  TheMurus  of  Stephanus, 
or  to  other  exegetes ;  for  example,  to  Hofmann,  who  (vii.  2. 169-161)  has  left 
vA  the  slightest  doubt  concerning  his  contrary  opinion  in  this  matter.    The 
ooly  qnestion  is  with  what  r6  hMtpov  is  connected.    Through  the  position 
of  the  words  it  is  impossible  that  rd  d.  is  to  be  taken  with  iriarnKravraSf 
u  if  the  reading  were  rovt  t6  b,  fi^  vurrno-avras.    But  also  not  with  )fior-         "T      \ 
• . .  enAvar,  for  every  intelligent  author  would  have  made  this  connection  A^^^  '^ 

Btteswy  for  the  reader  by  placing  t6  d.  before  \tAv  or  before  amaat.  It 
helongi,  therefore,  to  the  principal  verb  dir&\io-tv.  By  this  it  is  only  in- 
^ii^y  said  that  also  in  the  first  instance  on  the  part  of  many  members 
of  the  nation  which  was  to  be  saved,  there  existed  unbelief  to  which  that 
Kfened  to  in  Jude  is  opposed  as  a  similar  second  lack  of  faith ;  and  just  as 
|odiiect  is  the  statement  that  in  the  first  instance  as  in  the  second  (concern- 
ing which  it  ifl  directly  asserted)  a  deliverance  of  a  nation  out  of  Egypt  had 
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preceded  the  judgment  on  its  unbeUeving  members.    Only  if  ro  d.  preceded 
cwras  or  ftrj  irurr. — i.e.  did  not  belong  with  air«iXf<rf v— conld  the  meaning 
be,  that  in  fact  the  presuppositions  of  the  main  statement^  namely,  the  de- 
liverance of  a  nation  or  the  unbelief  of  many  of  its  members,  were  the  same 
in  both  instances,  but  only  in  the  second  and  not  in  the  first  could  the  divine 
action  be  an  dvoKia-ai.    Even  then  the  contrast  would  probably  have  been 
expressed;  cf.  Heb.  ix.  28,  dira( — ck  htvripov  («>rd  htxrrwpov  ip^ofuvos); 
2  Cor.  xiiL  2,  th  r6  iraXiv  (i.0.  €\6itp  t6  rpirop)^  ov^iiiu^ai  (fC  &s  r6  vpo- 
rrpov).    The  only  question  is  whether  Jesus  is  to  be  thought  of  as  the  aathor 
of  the  first — only  indirectly  expressed — air^Xcircp,  which  occurred  in  the 
wilderness,  and  so  also  indirectly  of  the  first  <rei{ras.    In  view  of  John  xii. 
41,  1  Cor.  X.  4,  9  (r6v  Xpiar<Sv  in  DGEL,  Marcion ;  Iren.  iv.  27.  3 ;  Clement, 
EeL  propk»  xlix,  and  the  ancient  versions),  this  cannot  be  declared  to  be  im- 
possible.   But  from  an  ex^etical  point  of  view  i^  is  not  possible.    Since  the 
action,  with  all  its  expressed  presuppositions,  is  described  only  as  a  second 
one  of  its  kind,  the  subjects  in  the  two  cases  might  be  different ;  so  that  r6 
Mrtpov  is  an  abbreviated  expression  for  the  thought,  ''And  this  was  the 
second  time  that  this  happened."    The  comparison  between  the  N.T.  redemp- 
tion and  that  of  Israel  from  Egypt  is  presupposed  in  John  i.  29, 36,  and  more 
clearly  in  1  Pet.  L  15-21  (ii.  9 ;  2  Pet  iL  1)  ;  1  Cor.  x.  l-Il  (cf.  v.  7 1 ;  Tit 
ii.  14) ;  Bev.  i.  6f.,  v.  9f.,  xv.  3.    Jude  just  after  the  judgment  upon  IsfKl 
speaks  in  the  same  manner  as  Paul  prior  to  70(1  Thess.  ii.  16 ;  Bom.  xL  9f.), 
merely  alluding  to  the  coming  event.    Above  all,  a  comparison  should  be 
made  with  the  t3rpological  expressions  of  Heb.  in  connection  with  the  re- 
demption of  the  people  of  God,  and  the  judgment  which  is  to  follow  upon 
the  unbelieving  of  the  redeemed  generation ;  see  below,  §  46,  n.  6 ;  §  47,  n.  9, 
with  the  amplifications  belonging  to  them  in  the  text 


§  44.  THE  GENUINENESS  OF  JUDE  AND  THE  TWO 

EPISTLES  OF  PETER  (n.  1). 

The  question  with  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  two  of 
these  Epistles  is  very  sharply  defined.  It  is  even  more 
impossible  in  the  case  of  2  Peter  than  of  James  or  1  Peter, 
by  the  assumption  of  later  additions  or  by  modifying  the 
greeting,  to  get  out  of  the  letter  an  old  writing,  the 
author  of  which  is  not  responsible  for  the  claims  that  meet 
us  in  the  document.  The  manner  in  which  the  beginning 
of  the  letter  is  connected  with  the  greeting  by  the 
construction  of  the  sentence,  the  repeated  and  definite 
references  to  experiences  of  Peter  and  his  fellow-apostles, 
which  are  in  keeping  with  the  name  in  the  greeting  and 
declared  to  be  experiences  of  the  author  (2  Pet.  L  3,  14, 
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16-18  ;  above,  pp.  194,  201-210,  215-221),  make  it  clear 
beyond  all  qnestdon  that  the  entire  letter  is  meant  to  be 
represented  as  written  by  Peter.  If  the  letter  is  spurious, 
it  13  not  pseudepigraphic  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
word,  but  from,  beginning  to  end  a  forgery. 

In  the  same  way,  the  author  of  Jude  has  not  left  us  to 
guess  which  one  of  the  many  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians 
of  this  name  it  was  whom  he  represented  himself  to  be ; 
he  introduces  himself  to  his  readers  as  the  well-known 
biother  of  the  still  more  distinguished   James  (above, 
p.  238  £).     If  this  introduction  should  prove  to  be  false, 
then  certainly  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  some 
other  Jude  is  the  author ;  for  the  use  of  his  own  name 
on  the  part  of  a  writer,  in  order  to  dispose  of  his  wares 
under  the  mask  of  some  older  and  more  distinguished 
person  of  the  same  name,  presupposes   artificiality  and 
boldness  unparalleled  in  pseudepigraphic  literature.    Until 
examples  to  the  contrary  have  been  found,  we  may  assume 
as  certain  that  a  pseudo-Ezra,  or  pseudo-John,  or  pseudo- 
Hermas,  or  pseudo- Jude  was  not  actually  known  as  Ezra, 
or  John,  or  Hermas,  or  Jude.     As  regards  its  place  in  the 
Canon  of  the  Church,  Jude  is  better  attested  than  2  Peter, 
and  even  than  James.      Although  the   Syrian  Church, 
when  it  adopted  some  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  into  its 
Canon,  rejected  Jude,  2  Peter,  and  2  and  3  John,  these  four 
letters  being  translated  apparently  for  the  first  time  by 
Philoxenus  (died  508),  Jude  was  accepted  about  the  year 
200  without  any  question  in  Alexandria,  Bome,  and  North 
Africa.    It  is  not  necessary  to  investigate  here  the  ques- 
tion to  what  extent  the  suspicions  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
Jade  and  its  place  in  the  N.T.  Canon,  which  developed 
later,  led  to  its  subsequent  rejection  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  before  the  time  of  Origen,  2  Peter  was  accepted  any- 
where in  the  Church  as  a  writing  of  the  same  rank  as 
1  Peter.     And  throughout  the  whole  of  the  fourth  century 
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we  meet  at  most  widely  separated  points  in  the  dmrch 
very  decided  suspicion  now  of  its  genuineness,  now  of  its 
place  in  the  N.T.  Canon.     So  long  as  it  was  presupposed 
that  2  Peter  was  addressed  to  the  same  Churches  in  Asia 
Minor  as  1  Peter,  the  mere  fact  that  the  latter  Epistle  was 
early  and  very  generally  accepted  was  a  strong  point 
against  the  genuineness  of  2  Peter ;  for  what  prevented 
those  who  first  received  this  letter,  which  must  have 
followed  1  Peter  after  a  short  interval,  from  circulating  it 
just  as  early  and  just  as  widely  as  they  did  1  Peter  ?  (n.  2), 
If,  however,  it  be  proved  that  2  Peter  was  not  sent  to  the 
same  Churches  as  1  Peter,  but  to  the  Jewish  Christian 
Churches  in  Palestine  or  neighbouring  regions,  it  foUows 
as  a  natural  result  that,  from  the  beginning  and  for  a  long 
period,  the  history  of  the  circulation  and  canonisation  of 
these  two  letters  followed  entirely  different  lines.     Just  as 
the  Nazarenes  of  the  fourth  century,  notwithstanding  their 
favourable  opinion  regarding  Paul,  and  agreement  with 
what  is  said  in  2  Pet.  iii.  15,  thought  that  his  letters  to 
the  Gentile  Christian  Churches  did  not  concern  them3elves 
{GK^  ii.  669  f.);  so,  for  a  long  time,  the  Gentile  Church 
took  little  account  of  2  ^eter,  which  was  addressed  to 
Jewish  Christians.     They  treated  James  in  practically  the 
same  way.     But,  in  the  case  of  both  these  letters,  a  limited 
circulation  and  early  acquaintance  of  individuals  with  them 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  acceptance  of  the  same  by  the 
Catholic  Church  as  books  to  be  read  in  religious  services 
(n.  3).     There  are  points  of  resemblance  between  2  Peter 
and  a  whole  series  of  writings  dating  from  90  to  1 30,  namely, 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  the  Episth  of  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians,  the  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  the  Didache,  and  it  is  very  natural  to 
suppose  that  several  pseudo-Petrine  writings  are  related  to 
2  Peter  (see  below,  pp.  270  f.,  273).     In  all  these  cases  it 
cannot  be  so  conclusively  proved  that  2  Peter  is  the  source 
that  no  further  objection  is  possible.     Nor  is  this  proof 
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necessary,  if  it  be  admitted  that  Jude  quoted  2  Peter 
at  the  begiiming  and  end  of  his  letter  as  an  apostolic 
writing  composed  several  years  before  (above,  p.  250  £). 

One  cannot  but  feel  weary  over  the  evasions  by  which 
tke  interpreters  obscure  the  fact  that  not  only  in  Jude 
17  £,  but  also  in  Jude  4,  an  older  Christian  writing — the 
same  which  in  Jude  17  £  is  called  apostolic — is  quoted,  in 
which  Jude  found  predicted  what  he  saw  being  fulfilled 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  letter.  Since  we  now  have 
a  writing,  purporting  to  be  Peter's,  which  contains  exactly 
what  Jude  quotes  from  the  apostolic  document  cited  by 
him,  and  since,  besides  these  two  express  references  of 
Jade,  there  are  so  many  parallels  between  Jude  and 
2  Peter  as  regards  facts,  thought,  and  language  as  to 
necessitate  the  assumption  of  a  literary  relation  between 
thesi,  by  the  ordinary  canons  of  criticism  we  should  con- 
dude  that  Jude  knew  and  prized  2  Peter  as  an  apostolic 
writing,  and  made  it  the  basis  of  parts  of  his  letter.  The 
very  artificiality  of  the  present  prevailing  view,  which 
reverses  the  relation,  and  represents  the  author  of  2  Peter 
as  copying  from  Jude,  often  unintelligently,  requires  that 
its  exegetical  proof  should  be  all  the  stronger  (n.  4). 
Certainly  the  style  of  Jude,  which,  in  comparison  with  the 
obflcttte  and  clumsy  style  of  2  Peter,  is  clearer  and  generally 
better,  cannot  be  used  to  prove  the  priority  of  Jude  ;  for 
what  was  there  to  hinder  Jude  from  surpassing  many  of 
the  original  apostles  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  language  and 
in  natural  fluency  of  speech,  as  his  brother  James  did  ? 
furthermore,  it  is  only  natural  that  in  descriptions  of 
Actual  and  present  phenomena,  like  those  of  Jude,  the 
i^piesentation  of  the  seducers  should  be  more  sharply 
outlined  than  in  2  Peter,  which  is  so  largely  prophetic  in 
character.  If  2  Peter  is  genuine,  it  clearly  cannot  be 
dependent  upon  Jude ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  Jude  did 
iiot  write  until  after  the  year  70,  i.e.  after  Peter's  death  ; 
^d,  in  the  second  place,  in  representing  as  a  prediction 
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the  appearance  among  the  readers  of  false  teachers,  when 
from  Jude  he  knew  that  they  had  abeady  made  their 
appearance  among  the  readers  of  this  Epistle,  the  writer 
of  2  Peter  would  necessarily  have  indicated  clearly  the 
difference  between  the  historical  presentation  in  his  source 
and  his  own  prophetic  representation.  He  would  also 
have  distinguished  between  the  region  where,  according  to 
Jude,  the  seducers  were  already  at  work,  and  the  region 
where,  according  to  2  Peter,  they  were  to  appear  in  the 
future. 

But  even  assuming  that  2  Peter  is  a  forgery  of  the 
second  century,  and  that  Jude  is  a  genuine  writing  of  the 
late  apostoUc  age,  the  view  that  the  former  is  dependent 
upon  the  latter  can  be  maintained  only  by  a  series  of 
artificial  hypotheses.  If  Jude  4,  17  f.  has  been  correctly 
explained  above  (p.  250  £ ),  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that 
the  apostolic  document  which  Jude  quotes  as  his  authority 
in  both  these  passages  was  early  lost,  and  that  2  Peter 
is  a  later  caricature  substituted  for  it.  This  lost 
apostolic  writing  must  have  resembled  2  Peter  very  closely. 
Like  2  Peter,  it  must  have  contained  the  prediction  that 
persons  who  were  libertines  in  theory  and  practice  would 
appear  as  seducers  among  Jude's  readers  (Jude  4 ;  2  Pet 
ii.  1-3).  In  it  must  have  been  found  also  a  prediction 
regarding  the  scoffers  of  the  last  time,  which  is  found  in 
almost  identical  words  in  2  Pet.  iii.  3  and  Jude  18,  in 
the  former  without  any  definite  indication  as  to  its  source, 
in  the  latter  quoted  as  an  apostolic  word.  The  common 
assumption  that  the  author  of  2  Peter  took  these  passages 
and  all  others  parallel  to  Jude  directly  firom  this  Epistle,  is 
another  hypothesis  without  any  basis  ;  for  what  prevented 
the  author  of  2  Peter  from  copying  them  all  from  the  lost 
apostolic  document  quoted  by  Jude  ?  In  this  case  2  Peter 
is  not  an  independent  writing,  but,  in  part  at  least,  the 
recasting  of  an  ancient  writing  known  to  Jude  as  the 
work  of  an  apostle.     There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  writing, 
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if  it  existed,  bore  the  name  of  Peter,  and  had  the  form  of 

a  letter,  since  there  is  no  reason  why  the  later  editor 

shonld  have  modified  his  original  in  these  two  respects. 

There  is  usually  no  difficulty  in  assuming  such  recasting 

of  older  genuine  writings.     Why  in  this  case  should  we 

assume  that  the  ancient  and  genuine  document  attested 

by  Jude  disappeared  altogether,  and  that  later  2  Peter 

was  written  on  the  basis  of  hints  and  quotations  in  Jude  ? 

But  even  assmning  that  this  older  writing  was  actually 

lost  or  destroyed,   which  is  improbable,   the  origin  of 

2  Peter  still  remains  inexplicable  (n.  5).     To  reconstruct 

at  a  later  time,  from  hints  in  Jude  and  from  imagination, 

a  lost  apostolic  prophecy  concerning  future  errors,  which, 

according  to  Jude,  was  actually  fulfilled  in  the  apostolic 

age,  would  have  been  a  task  as  purposeless  as  it  was 

difficult.      It  is  much  more  conceivable   that    the  old 

prophetic  writing  cited  by  Jude,  and  regarded  by  him  as 

apostolic,  was  worked  over  in  the  light  of  more  recent 

events  to  suit  the  spirit  of  the  age,  in  order  to  make  it 

more  efiective,  and  that  in  this  way  2  Peter  received  all 

the  peculiarities  which  have  from  the  earliest  times  caused 

its  genuineness  to  be  questioned. 

But  the  other  assumption,  namely,  that  both  Jude  and 
2  Peter  are  spurious  products  of  the  post-apostolic  age, 
involves  the  most  unlikely  consequences.  They  could  not 
have  originated  independently  of  each  other ;  but  neither 
conld  they  have  been  written  by  the  same  author,  nor  by 
two  different  forgers  working  together.  Anyone  desiring 
to  oppose  a  tendency  which  sprang  up  in  the  post-apostolic 
time,  on  the  authority  of  an  apostle,  might  very  well  have 
done  so  in  the  form  of  an  apostolic  letter,  in  which,  as 
in  2  Peter,  the  appearance  of  certain  false  teachers  and 
scoffers  is  predicted.  But  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
one  who  had  written  such  a  letter,  or  someone  working  in 
conspiracy  with  him,  could  have  forged  Jude  also,  in  which 
the  prediction  of  Peter  regarding  the  future  would   be 
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represented  as  having  been  almost  immediately  fulfilled. 
Oircomstances  seemed  rather  to  require  a  prediction,  in 
order  that  an  apostle  might  be  represented  as  prophetically 
condemning  later  phenomena  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  assume  that  the  author  of  Jude 
regarded  2  Peter  as  genuine,  and  that  the  later  forger  was 
deceived  by  the  older  one.  But  even  in  this  case  it  has 
yet  to  be  explained  why  the  person  who  thought  that  the 
prediction  of  2  Peter  was  fulfilled  in  certain  phenomena 
of  his  time  used  a  pseudonym  in  order  to  express  this 
single  fact,  and  further  obscured  the  reference  of  his  view 
to  his  own  times  by  putting  it  into  the  mouth  of  Jude, 
the  brother  of  James,  who  had  long  since  died. 

Passing  now  from  these  considerations  of  a  hj^^thetical 
nature  to  the  examination  of  the  genuineness  of  the  letter, 
the  very  manner  in  which  the  writer  designates  himself  in 
Jude  1  predisposes  us  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  this 
Epistle.  According  to  historical  tradition ,  Jude,  the  brother 
of  James,  is  a  very  obscure  personality  (above,  p.  240  f.) ; 
according  to  later  tradition  also,  he  was  not  an  apostle, 
and  in  the  circle  of  the  early  Christian  authors  down  to  the 
year  200,  his  name  does  not  once  appear  (see  Eus.  H.  E. 
vi  7).  What  could  have  induced  anyone  desiring  to  defend 
the  common  Christian  faith  and  Christian  morality  to  repre- 
sent himself  as  Jude  ?  Why  was  it  necessary  for  him  to 
assume  any  character  at  all  ?  Nothing  that  he  says  reqxdres 
any  particular  authority.  He  refers  to  certain  unpleasant 
conditions  in  the  present  life  of  his  readers ;  describes 
them,  and  condenms  them  severely,  but  only  in  such  a 
way  as  every  earnest  Christian  was  under  neces^ty  of 
doing.  He  declares  that  in  these  events  of  the  present 
an  apostolic  prediction  written  years  before  is  finding  its 
fulfilment;  but  this,  again,  could  be  recognised  and 
expressed  by  any  ordinary  Christian  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. Nor  does  he  claim  any  special  authority.  He 
does  not  call  himself  an  apostle,  and  intimates  only  in 
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a  very  modest  way  that  he  is  the  Jude  known  to  the 

readers  as  one  of  the  brothers  of  Jesus  (above,  pp.  238f.,256). 

A  farther  proof  of  genuineness  is  the  manner  in  which  he 

refers  to  one  or  to  a  number  of  apostolic  writings.     What 

forger,  who  could  have  had  no  other  purpose  in  such  a 

reference  than  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  his  own 

writing,  would  have  been  content  with  such  hints  as  we 

find  in  Jude  4,  17  f.  ?     Would  he  not  have  mentioned 

the  apostle,  or  apostles,  by  name  ?     If  it  be  assumed  that 

the  letter  is  spurious,  then  the  reference  to  another  writing 

of  the  author,  which  was  in  the  process  of  composition  at 

the  time  this  letter  was  written  (ver.  3 ;  above,  pp.  241, 256), 

IS  whoUy  inexplicable.     In  case  the  letter  is  genuine,  we 

have  only  to  assume,  either  that  the  purpose  of  Jude  there 

expressed,  like  so  many  other  literary  intentions,  was  never 

carried  out,  or  that  the  writing  contemplated  at  that  time 

and  later  published,  like  so  many  other  early  Christian 

writings,  has  not  come  down  to  us  (Luke  i.  1  ;  1  Cor.  v.  9, 

rii  1).     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  letter  is  spurious,  it  is 

necessary  to  assume  that  such  a  work  of  Jude  regarding 

the  Christian  salvation   existed  at  this  time,  and  was 

generally  known  when  this  letter  was  written  in  Jude's 

name.    But  there  is  no  trace  of  such  a  didactic  writing  of 

Jade's  (n.  6).     If  such  a  writing  in  Jude's  name  did  exist, 

it  is  whoUy  inexplicable  why  the  author  should  speak  of  a 

writing  which  Jude  intended  to  produce  instead  of  the 

writing  actually  at  hand.     The  fact  that  the  author  makes 

Qse  of  two  pseudepigraphic  waitings  bearing  O.T.  names, 

namely,  the  Assumption  of  Moses  and  the  Book  of  Enoch 

(n.  7),  lessened  for  a  time  the  ecclesiastical  reputation  of 

the  Epistle ;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  question 

its  genuineness.     Except  for  the  references  in  Jude,  we  do 

not  know  how  these  two  books  and  other  writings  of  like 

character  were  regarded  by  the  older  apostles  and  the 

brothers  of  Jesus.     Nevertheless,  what  we  find  in  Jude 

would  seem  to  indicate  that  several  of  these  writings, 
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which  do  not  stand  the  test  of  historical  criticifim,  were 
regarded  in  this  worthy  circle  as  reliable  witnesses  of 
genuine  tradition  and  true  prophecy.  It  is,  however,  of 
critical  importance  that  Jude  apparently  did  not  use  the 
newly  discovered  Greek  translation,  but  the  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic  original  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  (n.  7).  Jude  is, 
like  his  brother  James,  a  Hebrew  who  is  also  able  to  handle 
the  Greek  language  with  comparative  ease.  After  what 
has  been  said  above,  vol.  i.  pp.  45,  113,  the  fact  that  Jude 
and  Peter,  if  he  is  the  author  of  2  Peter,  used  the  Greek 
language  in  addressing  Jewish  Christians,  does  not  require 
further  explanation.  The  other  things  that  have  caused 
objections  to  Jude,  namely,  its  description  of  the  libertines, 
and  the  resemblance  it  bears  in  thought  and  language  to 
the  letters  of  Paul,  apply  equally  to  2  Peter.  Therefore 
they  can  be  best  discussed  with  reference  to  the  two 
letters  together,  taking  into  account,  of  course,  their 
mutual  relations  and  their  differences. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  seems  strange  that  a  later 
author  should  write  a  letter  in  Jude's  name,  it  is,  on  the 
other,  entirely  comprehensible  that  the  name  of  the  chief 
of  the  apostles  should  be  misused  in  the  writing  of  a 
spurious  letter.  Perhaps  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  a  tcijpvyfjba  Uirpov  was  ascribed  to  him,  and 
toward  the  middle  of  the  same  century  an  tiarfiikAov  xark 
IleTpov,  in  both  of  which  writings  Peter  himself  assumes 
the  rdle  of  author.  The  same  is  true  of  the  airoKoKir^ 
nirpov,  which  is  likewise  old.  Furthermore,  in  this  same 
century,  in  the  nrpa^v;  nhpov^  which  are  written  from  a 
Gnostic  point  of  view,  Peter  is  made  the  hero  of  a  whole 
series  of  apostolic  legends.  Apparently  in  the  third  cen- 
tury he  is  made  the  principal  figure  in  the  Clementine 
Romance  {Ilomilies)^  which  is  written  in  an  Ebionitic 
spirit ;  while  at  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  recension  of 
this  Romance  we  find  a  letter  from  him  to  James  (n.  8). 
In  view  of  all  this,  the  mere  occurrence  of  Peter's  name  in 
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an  ancient  writing  is  no  proof  of  authorship.     Further- 
more,  the  view  taken  above  regarding  the  authorship  of 
1  Peter  (p.  149  f.)  deprives  us  of  one  of  the  chief  means  of 
detennining  the  genuineness  of  2  Peter.     And  yet  it  is 
with  the  comparison  of  these  two  letters  that  our  criticism 
most  begin.     Notwithstanding  the  mention  of  Silvanus  in 
1  Pet.  V.  12,  1  Peter  was  very  early  recognised  and  cir- 
culated as  a  genuine  writing  of  the  i^ostle.     Anyone 
desiring  to  ascribe  a  second  Church  letter  to  Peter  at  a 
later  date  could   not  disregard  the  earlier  and  highly 
prized  first  Epistle.     According  to  the  traditional  opinion, 
the  author  of  2  Peter  actually  made  an  explicit  reference 
to  1  Peter.     But  we  have  seen  that  2  Pet.  iii.  1  does  not 
tefer  to  1  Peter,  and  that  2  Peter  does  not,  like  1  Peter, 
claim  to  be  directed  to  the  Gentile  Christian  Churches  of 
Asia  Minor,  but  to  the  Jewish  Christian  Churches  of  Pales- 
tine (pp.  1 94  £ ,  201-209).    This,  so  far  as  the  present  writer 
is  able  to  see,  is  the  conclusion   of  a  perfectly  sound 
exegesis,  and  the  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  only  a  very  few  agreements  in  thought  and 
language  between  1  and  2  Peter  (n.  9).     On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  something  strikingly  original   about   the 
author's  self-designation,  Svfiewp  IHrpo^s^  which,  so  far  as 
we  know,  is  unheard  of  elsewhere  in  Petrine  and  pseudo- 
Petiine  literature.     The  peculiar  and  often  obscure  style 
of  2  Peter  is  in  itself  a  strong  argument  against  the  sus- 
picion that  the  letter  was  forged  at  a  later  time.     The 
feet  that  2  Peter  is  entirely  independent  of  1  Peter,  the 
genuineness  of  which  was  widely  accepted   at  a  much 
earlier  date,  is  still  stronger  proof  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  former.     Then  the  fact  is  to  be  considered  that  in 
2  Pet  iii  1  a  letter  of  Peter  is  referred  to  which  has  not 
<^ine  down  to  us.     Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
reference  in  this  place  to  a  letter  which  never  existed 
^ould  be  meaningless,  and  a  fiction  entirely  opposed  to  the 
forger's  purpose,  namely,  to  win  the  confidence  of  his 
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readers.     Accordingly,  those  who  deny  the  genuineness  of 
2  Peter  must  assume  that  the  same  pseudo-Peter,  or  one 
before  him,  wrote  another  pseudo-Petnne  letter.    But  then 
it  is  necessary  to  explain  why  only  the  second  of  this  pair 
of  forged  letters  is  preserved,  although  the  author  calls 
attention  in  iii  1  to  the  fact  that  he  has  addressed  an 
earlier  letter  to  the  same  readers.     In  like  manner,  the 
announcement  of  Peter's  intention  to  leave  to  the  readers 
a  comprehensive  and  didactic  writing  (i.  1 5 ;  above,  p.  200  £  ) 
presents  greater  difficulties  than   the  opponents  of  the 
genuineness  of  2  Peter  seem  to  recognise.     The  only  pur- 
pose which  a  forger  could  have  had  in  such  a  reference 
would  be  to  make  his  letter,  which  was  as  yet  unknown, 
seem  more  genuine  by  connecting  it  with  a  recognised 
writing  of  Peter.     But  how  incredible  it  is  that  he  should 
assert  merely  his  intention  of  composing  such  a  writing, 
and  not  the  fact  that  he  had  actually  done  so  I    And  if 
he  meant  a  writing  in  Peter's  name  highly  prized  at  the 
time,  such,  e.g.  as  the  ancient  le^pv^iia  Ilerpov,  how  aimless 
it  was  on  his  part  to  omit  all  definite  references  to  it! 
But  here  again  the  assumption  of  genuineness  removes  all 
the  difficulties,  as  in  the  case  of  the  writing  which  Jude 
had  planned  but  which  has  not  come  down  to  us  (above, 
p.  269).     The  mere  fact  that  Peter's  letter,  mentioned  in 
2  Pet.  iii.  1,  has  not  been  preserved,  needs  no  more  ex- 
planation thaa  the  fact  that  the  letter  of  Paul's  spoken  of 
in  1  Cor.  v.  9  was  not  made  a  part  of  the  collection  of  his 
Epistles.     The  preservation  of  2  Peter  alone  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  only  in  this  letter  and  not  in  the 
earlier  one  mentioned  in  2  Pet.  iii.  I  that  phenomena  of 
Church  life  were  discussed  which  appeared  first  in  the  Gren- 
tile  Christian  Churches,  and  made  their  way  thence  into 
the  Jewish  Christian  Churches  (above,  pp.  223  ff.,  242  £f.), 
as  Peter  predicts  would  be  the  case,  and  Jude  testifies 
actually  to  have  happened.     For  this  reason  2  Peter  and 
Jude  had  a  certain  value  also  for  the  Gentile  Church,  and 
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found  some  circulation  there  (above,  p.  263  f.),  while  a  hor- 
tatory letter  written  by  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision  to 
Churches  belonging  in  the  original  sphere  of  his  labours, 
which  lacked  such  reference  to  the  dangers  threatening 
the  whole  Church,  remained  confined  within  this  original 
circle.  The  fact  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  intention  of 
Peter  expressed  in  2  Pet.  i  15  was  never  carried  out, 
requires  no  special  explanation.  Yet  it  is  hard  not  to 
think  that  the  K^pvyfia  IHrpov  was  an  invention  suggested 
by  2  Pet.  L  15,  and  intended  to  supply  the  gap  in  the 
apostolic  literature  which  this  reference  indicated.  In  the 
same  way  the  emphasis  upon  the  parousia  as  an  integral 
element  of  the  Petrine  preaching  (2  Pet.  i.  16),  and  the 
piophetic  character  of  2  Pet.  ii.-iii.  probably  supplied  the 
impulse  for  the  fabrication  of  the  awotcaXv^tf;  Ilirpov. 

So  long  as  it  was  assumed  that  1  Peter  was  written 
by  the  apostle's  own  hand,  and  that  2  Peter  was  directed 
to  the  same  readers  as  1  Peter,  the  great  difference 
between  the  two  letters  in  thought  and  language  was 
necessarily  strong  evidence  against  the  genuineness  of 
2  Peter.  These  two  presuppositions  proving  to  be  wrong, 
however,  this  argument  against  2  Peter  falls  to  the 
ground.  That  a  letter  to  the  Gentile  Christian  Churches 
of  Asia  Minor,  written  by  Silvanus  at  Peter's  request  and 
in  his  name,  would  be  different  from  a  letter  written  by 
bis  own  hand  to  Jewish  Christian  Churches  who  owed 
their  Christian  faith  to  him  and  his  companions,  is  self- 
evident  In  particular,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  latter  case 
be  would  necessarily  betray  an  entirely  different  con- 
piousness  of  his  apostolic  calling  and  official  relation  to 
the  readers.  While  in  the  first  letter  he  allows  himself  to 
be  represented,  and  to  a  certain  extent  introduced,  by  a 
niissionary  prominent  in  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
t^e  second  he  speaks  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision  to 
the  flock  over  which  Christ  had  made  him  shepherd 
(John  xxL  15-17 ;  cf.  .x.  16).     In  speaking  to  these  he 

VOL.  II.       '  18 
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could  say  of  himself  what  Paul  said  to  the  Ciorinthiaiis  in 
1  Cor.  ix.  2 — and  there  was  occasion  for  him  to  write  in 
this  way  if,  as  we  saw  above  (pp.  222  £,  245),  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  a  party  which  had  sprung  up  in 
the  Gentile  Christian  Churches  ;  which  spoke  contemptu- 
ously of  the  simple  Christians  of  the  first  generation 
and  condemned  the  apostles  ;  which  was  already  threaten- 
ing to  bring  this  dangerous  teaching  also  into  the  Jewish 
Churches.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Peter  does 
not  defend  and  magnify  his  apostleship  in  anything  like 
the  severe  and  exalted  tone  of  Paul  (GaL  i.  1-ii.  14 ; 
I  Cor.  iii  10-iv.  21,  ix.  1-6,  xv.  10 ;  2  Cor.  x.  1-11,  xL 
1-xii  12,  xiii.  1-3,  10 ;  cf.  2  Pet.  i  1,  3,  16-18).  From 
beginning  to  end  the  letter  showis  a  brotherly  spirit,  and 
is  in  keeping  with  Christ's  exhortation  to  Peter  in  Luke 
xxiL  32.  Anyone  who  regards  the  synoptic  narrative  of 
the  transfiguration  and  the  words  of  Jesus  in  John  xiii.  36  f., 
xxi.  18-22,  as  unhistorical,  must,  of  course,  take  exception 
to  the  reference  in  2  Pet.  L  14,  16—18.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  when  such  prejudices,  which  in  the  last 
analysis  are  dogmatic,  are  allowed  to  influence  Kterary 
criticism,  the  latter  ceases  to  be  worthy  of  its  name.  Od 
the  contrary,  the  manifest  independence  of  this  self-testi- 
mony of  Peter,  when  compared  with  the  Grospel  accounts 
(above,  pp.  203,  211-218),  is  strong  proof  that  it  is  not  of 
late  origin,  certainly  not  so  late  as  150  or  170.  Besides, 
critics  who  are  afraid  of  miracles  need  not  be  so  seriously 
embarrassed  in  accepting  2  Peter  as  genuine  ;  because  the 
feature  of  the  synoptic  account  of  the  Transfiguration  which 
appears  most  mythical,  namely,  the  appearance  of  Moses 
and  EKas,  is  omitted  in  2  Peter. 

Of  more  importance  are  the  difficulties  caused  by  the 
statement  about  Paul  and  his  letters  in  iiL  15  £  The 
chief  thing  to  be  noticed  here  is  the  fact  that  Peter  speaks 
of  a  single  letter  which  Paul  is  represented  as  having  once 
sent  to  the  Jewish  Christian  readers  of  2  Peter,  and  the 
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&ct  that  the  letter  is  not  only  wanting,  but  also  that 
there  is  no  other  trace  of  its  previous  existence  in  the 
early  Church  (above,  p.  198  £).     Again,  the  assumption 
that  2  Peter  is  spurious,  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the 
question,  why  again  and  again  these  persons  writing  in 
the  name  of  Peter  and  Jude  refer  to  writings,  some  of 
them  already  in  existence  and  others  in  process  of  pre- 
paration, which  no  one  else  knows  anything  about?     In 
reality,  this  appeal  to  a  letter  of  Paul's,  no  longer  to  be 
found,  is  also  proof  of  the  age  and  genuineness  of  2  Peter 
(c£  above,  pp.  266  f.,  271).     In  recalling  to  the  readers' 
minds  a  single  letter  of  Paul's  with  which  they   are 
acquainted,  Peter  mentions  also  a  large  number  of  other 
Pauline  letters  which,  as  the  whole  context  shows  (above, 
pp.  198  £,  227  f.),  were  addressed  not  to  them,  but  to  ' 
other  Christians.     There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
readers  were  acquainted  with  these  letters  also.     Indeed, 
all  that  Peter  says  of  them  would  seem  to  imply  the 
contrary.      He   assures  the  readers,   in  the  first  place, 
that  Paul  in  all  his  letters,  whenever  he  speaks  about  the 
subject  under  discussion  (XoXSi/,  not  Xa\i;<ra9),  expresses 
himfldf  in  a  similar  way.     Then  Peter  speaks  of  misinter- 
pretations  of  certain  passages  in  these  letters  (n.  10),  not 
by  his  own  readers,  but  by  the  false  teachers  and  their 
followers,  previously  described  in  his  letter,  with  whom 
he  became  acquainted  in  Grentile  Christian  circles  (above, 
p.  227  f.).     So  &r  this  statement  contains  nothing  which 
piedndes  the  possibility  of  Petrine  authorship.     There  is 
iK)thing  improbable  in  the  supposition  that  firom  60  to 
64  A.1).  many  of  Paul's  letters  had  spread  beyond  the 
siugle  Churches  to  which  they  were  severally  directed  and 
were  circulated  in  the  Gentile  Christian  Church.     Signifi- 
cant proof  that  Peter  had  read  such  letters  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  not  very  long  after  the  composition  of  2  Peter, 
when  he  wrote  to  the  Churches  in  Asia  Minor  by  the  hand 
of  Silvanus,  he  made  use  of  Romans  and  Ephesians  (above, 
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p.  177).  Moreover,  Peter  had  urgent  occasion  to  express 
himself  in  this  way  regarding  Paul  and  his  letters.  For, 
if  the  libertines  who  had  made  their  appearance  among 
the  Churches  founded  by  Paul  justified  their  teaching  and 
practice  by  an  appeal  to  certain  expressions  of  Paul's  in  his 
letters,  they  would  have  a  very  confusing  effect  upon  the 
Jewish  Christian  Churches,  if,  as  Peter  expected,  they 
made  their  way  into  these  Churches  in  the  near  future. 
It  was  possible  that  the  false  teachers  might  be  recom- 
mended to  some  Jewish  Christians  by  their  treacherous 
semblance  of  agreement  with  the  great  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  this  made  their  attempt  at  seduction  all  the 
more  dangerous.  In  the  case  of  the  majority  of  Jewish 
Christians,  however,  such  a  connection  would  only  serve 
to  increase  the  feeUng  of  mistrust  toward  the  Apostle  to 
the  Gentiles  which  was  not  yet  entirely  overcome  (Acts 
xxi.  20  ff.). 

According  to  1  Pet.  i.  12,  v.  12,  and  all  reliable  testi- 
mony regarding  Peter,  he  endeavoured  just  as  earnestly  as 
did  Paul  (Gal.  i.  22-24,  ii.  7-10  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  11  ;  1  Thesa. 
ii.  14 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  8-15  ;  Eom.  xv.  26-32)  to  promote 
harmony  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Church  and 
their  respective  leaders.  Consequently  he  does  not  here 
call  Paul  simply  his  personal  friend,  but  the  beloved 
brother  of  himself  and  of  his  Jewish  Christian  readers  (cf. 
Acts  xxi.  20).  For  the  same  reason  he  reminds  the 
readers  of  the  letter  which  they  had  received  fix>m  Paul, 
probably  not  long  before  (above,  p.  209),  and  from  which 
they  can  see  that  Paul  and  Peter  are  in  agreement  re- 
garding the  great  essentials  of  Christian  faith  and  hope 
and  Christian  morality.  With  this  end  in  view  he  assures 
them  that  the  same  fundamental  principles  are  held  by 
Paul  in  all  his  other  letters,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
appeal  of  the  false  teachers  to  his  authority  is  just  as  false 
as  is  the  mistrust  of  Paul  by  many  Jewish  Christians. 

The  only  thing  that  causes  difficulty  is  the  fact  that 
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the  £Eklse  teachers  are  also  said  to  pervert  ''the  other 
scriptures"  (2  Pet.  iii  16).  Since  elsewhere  in  the  N.T. 
al  jpa4fal  is  used  only  to  designate  the  sacred  writings  of 
that  time,  %.e.  the  O.T.  Scriptures,  it  might  seem  as  if 
Peter  included  Paul's  letters  among  these  sacred  writings. 
This  would  seem  to  bring  us  down  to  the  time  of  Irenseus 
(q.  11).  That  this  is  a  misunderstanding,  however,  is 
clearly  proved  by  the  fact  that  Peter  here  assumes  a  letter 
of  Paul's  as  known,  which  is  not  anywhere  mentioned 
in  the  literature  of  the  Church  among  the  canonical  or 
apocryphal  letters  of  Paul.  Consequently  the  writer  of 
2  Peter  did  not  have  before  him  a  collection  of  Paul's 
letteis  which  were  in  general  circulation  in  the  second 
century.  Furthermore,  we  are  reminded  here  of  the  well- 
known  Greek  usage  of  aXKoi  and  ^e/ooi,  which  permits  the 
following  substantival  designation  to  be  limited  to  the 
group  of  words  which  these  terms  introduce  (n.  12).  A 
ooiieBponding  use  of  T^viroi  might  be  possible,  although 
examples  of  such  use  are  wanting.  But  the  very  fact 
that  the  remaining  writings  in  question  are  compared  with 
the  letters  of  Paul,  or  rather  with  certain  passages  in  his 
letters  hard  to  understand,  in  a  way  purely  incidental  and 
without  any  modifying  adjectives  such  as  Sryio^  (Rom.  i  2), 

!^  (2  Tim.  iii.  15),  deoirvevaro^  (2  Tim.  iii.  16),  irpwfniriKo^ 
(Rom.  xvi  26),  irdKaio^  (2  Cor.  iii.  14),  apxaio<:  (Luke  ix.  8, 
19),  proves  that  al  yp€ul>ai  is  not  here  used  in  its  technical 
sense,  namely,  "  a  collection  of  sacred  writings."  Among 
tie  Jews  the  technical  use  of  o^fisn  « Bible  did  not  pre- 
vent the  application  of  the  word  ibd  to  all  sorts  of 
books  and  documents,  as  similarly  among  Greek-speaking 
Christians,  the  analogous  technical  use  of  al  ypa4>aC  and 
Ti  fpdfifiara  did  not  preclude  the  broader  use  of  ypatfnj^ 
7f»^',  and  ypdfjL§iaTa  (n.  12).  The  way  in  which  the 
&lse  teachers  took  obscure  passages  in  Paul's  letters 
out  of  their  context  and  misinterpreted  them,  was  only 
illuBtrative  of  their  use  of  books  in  general     Of  course, 
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the  reference  is  limited  to  books  of  a  religious  character, 
naturally  such  as  would  claim  recognition  among  Chris- 
tian readers,  either  on  account  of  the  person  who  wrote 
them  or  of  the  use  made  of  them  in  the  service  of 
the  Church.  Inasmuch  as  the  libertines  are  nowhere 
represented  as  opposed  in  principle  to  the  O.T.,  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  O.T.  are  not  in  any  sense  excluded,  nor  the 
apocryphal  writings,  such  as  Jude  and  Peter  themselves 
read  and  used.  We  also  do  not  know  how  large  a  body 
of  Christian  literature  was  already  in  existence  by  60  or  64. 
As  evidenced  by  2  Peter  and  Jude  in  their  time,  some 
works  had  already  been  written,  and  others  were  projected, 
which  have  not  come  down  to  us,  and  in  Luke  i.  1  there 
is  a  definite  reference  to  such  literature ;  so  that  we  are 
entirely  free  to  assume  that  in  the  years  50-70  other 
teachers,  such  as  Barnabas,  Apollos,  Silvanus,  and  Timothy, 
occasionally  prepared  a  didactic  letter,  or  some  other 
writing,  out  of  which  the  false  teachers  took  single  passages 
and  misinterpreted  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Paul's  letters. 

So,  then,  2  Pet  iiL  1 5  f.  contains  nothing  which  takes 
us  beyond  the  period  of  Peter's  life,  while  the  mention  of 
a  lettelr  of  Paul's,  unknown  to  the  Church  in  the  post- 
apostolic  age,  is  proof  that  2  Peter  was  written  in  apostolic 
times.  We  know  that  single  passages  in  Paul's  letters,  and 
particularly  passages  dealing  with  the  moral  life  and  its 
relation  to  heathen  immorality,  were  misunderstood  even 
by  the  original  receivers,  and  also  interpreted  unfairly 
(1  Cor.  V.  9-13;  2  Cor.  I  13  f.;  vol.  i.  pp.  261,  322). 
Furthermore,  we  saw  that  probably  the  libertines,  whose 
entrance  into  the  Jewish  Christian  Church  was  predicted 
by  Peter  and  described  by  Jude  after  it  had  taken  place, 
appropriated  forms  of  speech  such  as  Paul  had  used  in  1  Cor. 
ii.  10-iii.  2  (Jude  19  ;  above  p.  258,  n.  6).  Jude  seems  to 
have  found  it  worth  while  to  read  Paul's  letters  as  Peter 
did.  Along  with  2  Peter,  which  is  formally  quoted,  he 
mentions  the  utterances  of  other  apostles  which  must 
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likewise  have  been  addressed  to  Ids  readers,  since  they 
are  exhorted  to  remember  the  same  (Jude  17;  above,  p. 
252),     The  reference,  therefore,  cannot  be  to  letters  of 
Paul's  addressed  to  Gentile  Christian  Churches  or  to  indi- 
viduals in  these  Churches,  as  has  been  assumed  on  the 
baas  of  passages  like  2  Tim.  ii.  17  f.,  iii,  1  ff.,  iv.  3f.     It 
is  very  natural,  however,  to  suppose  that  he  means  that 
letter  of  Paul's  which,  according  to  2  Pet.  iii   15,  was 
directed  to  the  same  readers  and  was  related  in  content  to 
2  Peter.     If  Jude  read  2  Peter  carefully,  and  ascertained 
from  it  Peter  s  high  opinion  of  the  wisdom  of  Paul  in  his 
letters,  and   that   the   false  teachers  misused  numerous 
passages  in  other  Pauline  letters,  it  is  not  astonishing 
that  he  should  endeavour  to  procure  Paul's  letters,  and 
that  he  should  read  them  carefully.      This  was  all  the 
more  natural,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
summon  his  readers  to  oppose  the  libertines  who  used  as 
watchwords  Pauline  phrases  which  they  misinterpreted. 
So  he  himself  could  appropriate  the  Pauline  distinction 
between  ^Itvx^Koi  and  rrvevfjMTucoi  which  was  misused  by  the 
&lse  teachers  (Jude  19).    There  are  also  other  resemblances 
to  Paul's  letters  which  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  accidental 
(n.  13).     Neither  Jude  nor  2  Peter  shows  evidence  of  the 
use  of  literary  works  from  the  time  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  (n.  14). 

Finally,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  character  of  the 
false  teachers  described  in  both  letters.  There  is  no 
essential  dilSerence  between  the  descriptions  of  2  Peter 
and  Jude  (above,  pp.  224  f.,  243  flF.).  Though  the  word 
f€v5oSi&zaieaXo&  does  not  occur  in  Jude,  the  thing  which  the 
word  designates  is  found  (above,  p.  247  f.).  While  Jude 
nowhere  indicates  that  these  intruders  despised  prophecy, 
—an  omission  which  is  especially  striking,  because  what 
Jude  leaves  out  in  ver.  18  is  found  in  the  corresponding 
passage  in  2  Pet.  iii.  3  f.  which  he  cited, — the  fact  is  not 
to  be  overlooked  that  in  2  Peter  also  this  side  of  the  false 
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tendency  depicted  by  Peter  falls  at  once  entirely  into 
the  background,  and  that  Peter  goes  on  to  speak  of  the 
rise  of  various  tendencies  which  will  result  from  the 
intrusion  of  the  false  teachers  which  he  foresees  (iL  1  ; 
above,  p.  232,  n.  2).  It  is  in  harmony  not  only  with 
this  prediction,  but  also  with  imiversal  experience,  that 
the  representatives  of  the  movement  with  which  Peter 
had  become  acquainted  in  the  Gentile  Christian  Churches 
did  not  reveal  their  whole  "  system "  at  once  upon  their 
entrance  into  the  Jewish  Christian  Churches  in  Jude  s 
time.  They  left  untouched  for  the  time  being  especi- 
ally the  teachings  about  the  Christian  hope  which  were  so 
deeply  rooted  in  Jewish  Christianity,  and,  in  general,  strove 
to  introduce  their  theory  and  practice,  less  by  direct  attack 
upon  the  common  faith  than  by  clever  misinteipretatioD 
of  the  doctrine  of  grace  (Jude  4),  by  depredating  judg- 
ments of  the  apostles  and  the  simple  Church  officials 
(above,  pp.  223,  243),  by  currjdng  favour  with  the  richer 
and  more  educated  members  of  the  Church  (Jude  16),  and 
by  making  the  most  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
love-feasts  for  social,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  religious 
fellowship  (Jude  12). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  come  down  so  late  as  the  second 
century  in  order  to  find  an  illustration  from  other  histori- 
cal sources  of  the  kind  of  false  teachers  described  in  Jude 
and  2  Peter.  The  essential  features  of  this  movement  are 
to  be  found  as  early  as  the  year  57  in  the  Corinthian 
Church  (vol.  i.  pp.  273  ff.,  298  f.).  There  a  movement 
had  temporarily  gained  a  foothold  which  (1)  advocated 
extremely  dangerous  principles  with  regard  to  sexual  life, 
based  upon  the  idea  of  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  under 
the  gospel  (1  Cor.  vi.  12-20),  principles  which  were 
actually  applied  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  The  Lord  who 
had  bought  the  Christians,  that  they  might  be  His  servants, 
was  practically  denied  (1  Cor.  vi.  20,  vii.  23 ;  cf.  2  Pet. 
ii,  1 ;  Jude  4).     From  the  hiuts  in  Romans,  which  was 
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written  in  Corinth  in  the  year  58  (Rom.  vi.  1  ff.,  12, 14  ff.), 
we  also  learn  that  an  e£fort  was  made  to  find  a  theoretical 
support  for  the  continuance  of  heathen  immorality  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  state  of  grace,  as  well  as  in  the 
doctrine  of  freedom  under  the  gospel      (2)  The  same 
movement  in  Corinth  justified  participation  in  the  heathen 
coitus  acts,  on  the  ground  that  all  Christians,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  knew  that  the  heathen  conceptions  about  the 
gods  were  false,  and  that  the  demons,  who  in  the  view  of 
Paul  and  all  other  Jewish  Christians  presided  over  the 
idol  worship,  and  were  dangerous  to  Christians,  were  as 
powerless  and  unreal  as  the  gods  of  mythology  (1  Cor. 
viiL-x.;  cf.  2  Pet.  ii.  10  f.;  Jude  8-10).     (3)  Exalted  by 
this  feeling  of  superior  knowledge,  the  representatives  of 
this  movement  assmned  an  attitude  of  insubordination  and 
irreverence  toward  the  apostle  Paul  which  he  compares 
to  the  rebellion  of  Korah  (above,  p.  257  f.,  n.  5).     The 
watchword  iyo>  Be  Xpurrov  represented  an  attitude  of  scorn 
toward  aU  human  authority  in  the  Church  (vol.  i.  p.  294). 
(4)  Those  of  the  Corinthians  who  denied  the  most  essential 
point  in  the  Christian  teaching  regarding  the  future  life, 
namely,  the  resurrection  of  the  body  (1  Cor.  xv.),  were 
piobably  representatives  of  the  same  tendency.     The  ex- 
pectation of  the  future  kingdom  of  Christ  (l  Cor.  xv. 
23-28),  which  is  inseparable  from  belief  in  the  resurrection, 
was  also  practically  denied  in  Corinth  ( 1  Cor.  iv.  8  ;  vol.  i. 
p.273£).    (5)  The  libertines  in  Corinth  are  not  described  as 
professional  teachers ;  but  just  as  they  endeavoured  to  find 
a  theoretical  foundation  for  their  practical  views,  so,  being 
"strong"  spirits,  they  declared  it  to  be  their  duty  to  bring 
the  "  weak  "  to  their  point  of  view,  and  to  impart  to  them 
the  knowledge  which  brings  freedom,  and  to  build  them 
np  by  their  example  (1  Cor.  viii.  10 ;  vol.  i.  p.  296,  n.  1). 
(6)  One  of  the  abuses  of  the  common  meals  of  the  Church 
(these  meals  are  not  yet  called  aydircu)^  which  ended  in  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharist,  was  the  fact  that  by  many  they 
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were  degraded  into  occasions  for  revelling  (I  Cor.  xL  21  f., 
34 ;  cf.  2  Pet.  ii.  13  ;  Jude  12).  Here  also  the  separa- 
tive tendencies  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  unity  of 
the  Cbrinthian  Church  and  its  connection  with  the  whole 
Church,  came  to  view  (1  Cor.  xi  18  f.;  cf.  Jude  19 ;  voL  i. 
p.  284  f.).  In  short,  all  the  elements  of  the  prophetic  pic- 
ture of  the  false  teachers  in  2  Peter,  and  of  the  historical 
description  of  Jude,  are  to  be  found  in  1  Corinthians, 
except  that  in  the  latter  case  they  have  not  yet  reached 
the  same  stage  of  development.  In  Corinth  the  libertines 
misinterpreted  the  written  instructions  of  Paul  ( 1  Cor.  v. 
9  ff. ) ;  they  apparently  applied  passages  which  Paul  had 
actually  spoken  in  a  way  contrary  to  his  meaning  (1  Cor. 
vi.  12,  X.  23,  viiL  1,  4,  x.  19) ;  and  they  even  boasted, 
when  indulging  in  practices  which  Paul  reproves,  that 
they  were  following  his  instructions  (1  Cor.  xL  2).  All  of 
these  things  are  illustrations  of  2  Pet.  iii.  16.  The  only 
new  feature  is  that  Peter  predicts  that  persons  representing 
this  tendency  will  appear  among  the  Jewish  Christian 
Churches  as  false  teachers,  and  that  Jude  some  ten  years 
later  testifies  that  this  had  actually  happened  That  these 
intruders  are  not  charged,  or  at  least  not  clearly  charged, 
with  participation  in  idolatrous  sacrificial  feasts,  and  with 
seducing  others  to  such  participation  (above,  p.  243  £),  is 
not  strange;  for  in  Jewish  Christian  Churches  such  de- 
mands would  have  met  with  insurmountable  opposition. 
Furthermore,  the  environment  of  these  Churches  would  per- 
haps hardly  have  furnished  opportunity  for  such  practicea 
In  view  of  the  mention  of  Balaam's  name  (2  Pet  ii. 
15 ;  Jude  11),  it  is  at  least  possible  that  Peter  and  Jude 
knew  that  many  persons  representing  this  tendency  did 
not  keep  themselves  aloof  from  idolatrous  worship  in  their 
own  home,  i.e.  in  Gentile  lands,  to  the  degree  that  Peter 
and  Jude  and  Paul  himself  felt  to  be  necessary.  From  Rev. 
ii  2,  6, 14  £,  20-25  we  learn  that  between  the  years  90  and 
95  representatives  of  a  doctrine  in  which  unchastity  and 
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participation  in  idolatrous  feasts  were  justified  among  other 
reasons  by  appeal  to  a  deeper  insight  into  the  nature  of 
evil  spirits  (Rev.  ii.  24),  sought  entrance  into  the  Churches 
of  Ephesus,  Pergamos,  and  Thyatira,  and  were  partially 
sucoessfiiL  The  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Balaam  in  Rev. 
iL  14  (cf  2  Pet.  ii  15  ;  Jude  11)  of  itself  almost  compels 
us  to  assume  a  connection  between  this  teaching  and  what 
is  described  in  2  Peter  and  Jude.  The  historical  reports 
regarding  the  party  and  teaching  of  the  Nicolaitans  (Rev. 
iL  6, 15)  favour  the  assumption  that  in  the  last  third  of 
the  fiist  century  they  sent  missionaries  among  the  Jewish 
Christians  in  Palestine,  as  well  as  among  the  Gentile 
Christians  in  Ephesus  (n.  15).  While  there  were  numer- 
ous parties  and  sects  representing  libertinistic  theories  and 
practices  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  there  is  none 
that  so  closely  resembles  the  seducers  described  in  2  Peter 
and  Jude  as  the  libertinistic  movement  with  which  we 
become  acquainted  in  1  Corinthians,  and  as  the  Nicolaitans 
of  whom  we  learn  from  hints  in  Revelation. 

1.  (P.  2QS.)  The  aaBpidons  as  to  the  genamenesa  and  oanonicity  of  2  Pet 
«  of  Jade  conent  in  the  ancient  Church  were  shared  by  the  theologians  of 
tte  sixteenth  century.  Erasmus,  who  thought  that  the  reference  in  1  Pet. 
V.  12  was  to  a  letter  earlier  than  our  1  Pet,  written  by  Silyanus,  was  of  the 
opinkn  that  the  statement  that  2  Pet.  was  a  second  (instead  of  a  third) 
Ittter  ooold  be  explained  only  on  the  assumption  that  2  Pet  was  spurious, 
or,  liks  the  earliest,  the  lost  letter,  was  written  by  Silvanus  at  Peter's  direction 
{Panpkr,  in  epiU.  can.  BasU^  1621,  foL  A',  cf.  A^  D').  Luther  in  the  year 
1584  (Erl.  Ausg.  Bd.  52,  S.  271)  quotes  2  Pet.  iii.  16  as  one  of  the  passages  on 
the  bsaia  of  which  its  composition  by  Peter  might  be  questioned,  in  so  far  as 
it  indicates  **  that  this  Epistle  was  written  long  after  those  of /PauL''  2  Pet. 
iii  9  was  objectioEuable  to  him  on  doctrinal  grounds :  **  Doch  ists  glaublich,  / 
lis  [die  Bpim^  nichts  deete  minder  des  Apoetels  gi£^  (stiU,  it  is  credible  that 
it  may  be  an  epistle  of  the  apostle).  Calvin  in  his  Argwrnewtum  on  2  Pet  and 
oa  iii  15  wavers  between  acceptance  and  rejection,  but  is  inclined  to  believe 
thst  the  letter  was  written  by  a  disciple  of  Peter  at  his  direction.  Grotius 
(on  2  Pet  i.  1,  14,  17,  iii.  1,  ed.  Windheim,  ii.  1038,  1042  f.,  1053, 1060X 
vbo  ii  of  the  opinion  that  2  Pet.  could  not  have  been  written  until  after 
the  detraction  of  Jerusalem,  divides  the  letter  into  two  letters,  chaps,  i-ii 
ud  ebap.  iii.,  making  iiL  1  refer  to  chaps,  i  and  ii.  as  a  first  letter.  They 
were  both  written  not  by  the  apostle  Simon  Peter,  but  by  Simeon,  the 
aeeond  bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Trajan  (Eus.  H.  E,  iii.  32).     In 
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order  to  establiflli  his  theory,  Qrotioa  omitted  the  words  lUrpos  .  •  •  cm 
airdoToXor,  1  Pet.  i.  I,  and  6  ayamfrbs  ^/m»v  (SdcX^<k,  iii.  15,  on  the  gromid 
that  they  are  interpoUtiona.     He  alflo  conjectured  that  the  heavenly  voice  in 
i.  17  was  an  interpolation,  so  that  the  holy  mountain  may  be  understood  as 
referring  to  Zion,  and  the  entire  passage  made  to  relate  to  John  xiL  2& 
Accordingly,  Qrotius,  p.  1117,  explained  the  words  adcX^or  dc  laxw/Sov,  Jude  1, 
as  an  interpolation,  and  declared  this  Epistle  to  be  the  work  of  the  last  Jewish 
Christian  bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  (§  43,  n.  1).    Herder 
(Briefe  wdwmt  Bruder  /tftu,  1775,  Opera,  ed.  by  Suphan,  vi.  471)  regarded 
both  letters  as  genuine,  but  could  not  understand  how  the  opinion  could  be 
BO  long  held  that  Jude  is  dependent  upon  2  Pet,  the  opposite  relatioa  being 
so  perfectly  apparent  (S.  529).    On  the  other  hand,  Semler  (ParofkranM  €p. 
Pari  11.  et  Juda,  1784,  in  the  preface  of  foL  d^  and  p.  167  f.)  declared  both 
letters  to  be  pseudonymous  forgeries  of  the  second  half  of  the  second 
century ;  Jude  he  held  to  be  an  epitome  of  2  Pet    While  J.  D.  Mich&elis 
(Einl.,  4to  Auf.  1788,  S.  1475  ff.)  defends  the  genuineness  of  2  Pet,  and  is 
inclined  to  assume  that  Jude  is  based  upon  2  Pet  (S.  1516X  Eichhom 
(EinL  1812,  iii.  S.  624-656)  decicTes  against  the  genuineness  of  2  Pet,  mainly 
on  the  ground  of  the  dependence  of  2  Pet  upon  Jude,  which  he  thinks  was 
written  perhaps  before  the  year  70.    And  this  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
the  wide  currency  of  a  similar  view  to-day.    Among  the  modems  who 
advocate  this  view,  special  mention  should  be  made  of  Mayerhoff  {HitL  bit, 
Einl,  in  die  petrinischen  Sckrifien,  1835,  S.  149-217)  ;  among  those  who  defend 
the  genuineness  of  2  Pet,  Weiss  (see  especially  ThStKr,  1866,  S.  255-306)  ; 
Hofmann,  NT,  viL  3  (1875) ;  Spitta,  Der  J^jBr.  dee  Pi.  undJ^Ju.  (1885). 
Nor  have  efforts  been  wanting  since  Grotius  to^find  a  genuine  Eputle  of  Peter 
in  2  Pet.  by  removing  additions  to  the  letter  that  are  not  held  to  be  original. 
Berthold  (EifU.  1819,  S.  3157  ff.)  declared  chap.  ii.  to  be  an  interpolation  based 
upon  Jude,  holding  chaps,  i.  and  iiL  to  be  an  original  letter  of  Peter^   C.  UIl- 
mann  {KrU,  Untere,  dee  ^/Pt,  1821)  accepted  only  chap.  i.  as  the  work  of  Peter. 
Qess,  Dae  apoet,  Zeugnieevon  ChrieU  Perean,  1879,  ii.  2,  S.  412  £,  is  in  favonr 
of  striking  out  i.  20^  (ori  irao-a) — ^iiL  3*  (yip^aicoprts)  as  an  interpolation. 

2.  (P.  264.)  In  explaining  the  entirely  different  reception  of  1  Pet  and 
2  Pet  in  the  ancient  Church,  appeal  cannot  be  made  to  the  lost  letters  of 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians  (vol.  i.  pp.  261,  270,  n.  9),  to  the  Philippians  (vol. 
i.  p.  535  f .)  and  to  the  readers  of  2  Pet  (above,  p.  198  f .),  nor  to  Peter's  own 
letter,  referred  to  in  2  Pet  iii.  1  (above,  p.  199  f .) ;  for  the  reascm.  that,  so  far 
as  we  know,  these  letters  were  very  soon  and  for  ever  lost  On  ^e  other 
hand,  2  Pet  was  preserved  and  eventually  came  to  be  everywhere  accepted 
as  a  letter  of  Peter's.  The  real  question  is  why  the  general  circulation  and 
acceptance  of  2  Pet  was  so  much  later  than  that  of  1  Pet 

3.  (P.  264.)  For  traces  of  2  Pet  and  Jude  in  the  literature  of  the  early 
Church,  and  their  relation  to  the  canon,  see  GK,  i.  310-321,  759,  959-Ml,  ii. 
819,  853;  Qrundriee,  20,  21  f.,  25  (A.  15),  42  f.,  53,  54  f.,  56,  60,  681,  71. 
For  the  relation  between  2  Pet  and  Hermas  cf.  the  writer's  work,  Hirt  du 
Hermae,  430-138 ;  Hofmann,  NT,  vii.  3.  174  f.;  Spitta,  Der  sArief  dee  P^. 
533  f .  While  in  this  work  Spitte  recognised  only  a  certain  general  relation- 
ship between  the  two  writings  in  thought  and  language,  later  he  came  to 
feel  that  the  large  number  of  close  resemblances  between  them  indicated  i 
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liteaiy  relationsliip  (Z.  Gesch.  u.  LU,  des  Urchriti.  ii.  399-409).  According 
to  Spitta,  howeyer,  Hennas  is  not  dependent  upon  2  Pet.,  but  in  the  year 
64  the  apostle  Peter  read  in  Rome  the  apocalypse  which  was  written  in 
Rome  in  the  year  50  by  a  Jew  named  Hermas,  and  which  in  the  year  150 
«u  worked  over  by  the  Christian  Hermas,  the  brother  of  bishop  Pius  of 
Borne  (Can.  Muratori,  lines  73-80 ;  Spitta,  434),  into  the  Shepherdy  afterwards 
90  widely  read  in  the  Church.  Such  a  theory  cannot  be  refuted  in  a  passing 
remark.  But  a  protest  is  entered  against  the  assumption  of  the  accidental 
coincidence  by  which  the  original  writer  and  the  editor  have  the  same  names, 
thereby  making  the  tradition  and  the  theory  agree  (cf .  above,  p.  263). 

4.  (P.  265.)    Luther  (in  the  year  1522,  in  the  preface  to  James  and  Jude, 
£rL  Aneg.  63,  S.  158)  says :  "  No  one  can  deny  that  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude 
is  an  extract  or  a  copy  of  St  Peter's  second  Epistle,  inasmuch  as  almost  all 
the  words  of  the  two  are  the  same."    The  view  here  expressed  in  an  exagger- 
ated form  was  held  by  Grotius,  Bengel,  Semler,  Michaelis,  and  others  without 
any  more  definite  effort  to  establish  it.    Herder  opposed  it  as  the  prevailing 
new  of  his  time  (above,  p.  284).    Eichhom  {Eird,  iii.  637,  642  ff.)  reversed 
this  relation,  and  after  his  time  the  majority  of  critics  made  it  one  of  the 
chief  grounds  of  objection  to  the  genuineness  of  2  Pet.    This  view  finally 
became  so  general  that  it  was  accepted  even  by  those  who  defended  the 
Senuineness  of  2  Pet,  as  Hug,  EifiL^  ii.  556 ;  Wiesinger,  Der  ^JPt  1862, 
S-Mflt;  Weiss,  ThStKr,  1866,  S.  266  ff.,  300  f.;  finally,  Fr.  Maier,  TQ, 
190S,  S.  547-680 ;  ibid,  in  BhZ,  1904,  S:  Sll/on  Jude  4f.,  see  above,  p.  262,. 
Q- 12.    Into  the  discussion  of  this  relation  the  question  whether  it  was  in 
accordance  with  Peter's  dignity  to  follow  closely  the  letter  of  Jude,  who  was 
not  an  apostle,  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  enter,  nor  the  conjecture 
that  Bome  pseudo-Peter  objected  to  the  apocryphal  citations  in  Jude,  and 
sceordingly  removed  some  of  them  and  obliterated  others.    This  presupposes 
a  precise  dogmatic  distinction  between  what  was  canonical  and  what  was 
apocryphal,  which  was  not  to  be  found  throughout  the  entire  second  century, 
wpedally  with  reference  to  O.T.  matters.    Moreover,  we  cannot  approve  the 
efforts  made  on  both  sides  to  establish  the  dependence  of  one  writer  upon 
UL^Aher,  because  of  misunderstanding  or  clumsiness  of  expression.    Jude  is 
not  copied  from  2  Pet. ;  neither  is  2  Pet.  a  working  over  of  Jude.    The  fact 
^  Jade  appealed  to  an  apostolic  prediction  known  to  his  readers,  the 
^'cginiiing  of  the  fulfilment  of  which  he  witnesses,  made  it  natural  for  him 
to  follow  this  prophecy  in  describing  present  realities.    He  did  so,  however, 
<B^y  so  far  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  same  can  be  actually  discerned. 

5.  (P.  267.)  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  2  Pet.  as  being  written  on 
thehasis  of  Jude  4, 17  f.,  in  the  same  way  that  the  so-called  Third  Epistle  to 
^^  CoriiUhians  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodicecms  were  written  on  the  basis 
of  1  Cor.  V.  9,  vii.  1,  and  Col.  iv.  16  (vol.  i.  p.  270,  n.  9,  p.  488,  n.  2).  As  a 
letter  of  fact,  the  cmalogy  between  the  two  cases  is  very  slight.  (1)  There 
ia  no  direct  reference  in  Jude  to  a  writing  of  Peter's.  (2)  The  reference  in 
lode  4, 17  f.  would  lead  naturally  to  the  production  of  an  apocalypse  (above, 
PP-  270, 273)  rather  than  to  a  letter  in  an  apostle's  name.  (3)  2  Pet.  is  too 
^«t  and  rich  in  thought  to  be  due,  like  the  letter  to  the  Laodiceans 
«ntiiely  and  3  Cor.  in  part,  to  the  mere  desire  to  produce  artificially  at  some 
later  date  the  missing  foundation  in  literature  of  a  quotation  found  in  some 
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apostolic  writing.  (4)  How  little  attention  was  paid  to  these  hints  of  Jnde 
about  other  writings  of  the  apostolic  age  is  eyidenced  by  the  fact  that  tbe 
ancient  interpreters  either  pass  Jude  3,  4^  17  f .  by  altogether  (Olem.  Hypoi, ; 
DidymusX  or  at  most  make  Jnde  17  refer  to  2  Pet.  and  the  Epistles  of  Paal 
(Cramer,  Cat.  viii.  168).  So  far  as  we  know,  a  second,  more  detailed  work  of 
Jnde  was  never  written  on  the  basis  of  Jude  3  (see  above,  p.  242). 

6.  (P.  269.)  There  is  no  high  degree  of  probability  in  Spitta's  coDJectare 
(404)  that  the  writing  which,  according  to  ver.  3,  Jude  was  about  to  prepare, 
was  the  same  for  the  composition  of  which  Peter  made  himaelf  responsible  in 
2  Pet  i.  15,  without  saying  whether  he  would  write  it  himself  or  commiaBioii 
someone  else  to  do  so.  If  Peter  wrote  in  63  or  64  and  Jude  in  75,  then 
either  Peter  failed  to  keep  his  promise,  or  Jude  was  lax  in  canying  out  his 
commission.  The  only  thing  indicated  by  the  two  passages  is  that  the  time 
had  come  when  men  in  apostolic  circles  had  begun  to  think  about  providing 
for  the  future  by  literary  work ;  cf .  1  John  i.  4. 

7.  (Pp.  269, 270.)  Below  are  placed  in  parallel  columns  (1)  the  text  of  Jnde 
14  f.  (Tisch.  8th  ed.),  with  the  omission  of  the  first  avr&v  after  aa'€fitU,  which 
is  due  to  an  error  in  printing  (see  Tischendorf  s  apparatus  for  these  verses, 
and  Qregory,  ProUgommay  1285) ;  (2)  the  Greek  text  of  Enoch  L  9,  edited 
first  in  1892  by  Bouriant  (M^m.  de  la  misnon  arcMbl,  au  CkUrej  ix.  l\  follow- 
ing the  edition  of  Flemming  and  Radermacher,  p.  20  (cf.  Lods,  VSamgtU  d 
Fapoeahfpse  ds  Pttfrre,  p.  112 ;  Charles,  Th$  Book  cf  Enod^  1893,  p.  329): 
(3)  an  English  translation  of  the  Ethiopic  Enoch,  after  the  Qerman  of 
Flemming  and  Radermacher,  which  has  been  compared  with  Dillmann's 
Qerman  translation  (S.  1) ;  (4)  the  fragment  of  the  Latin  Enoch  (Psendo- 
Cypr.  ad  Novat,  16,  Cypr.  ed.  Hartel,  Append,  p.  67  ;  cf.  OK^^  797-801 ; 
Fonch,  V.  158,  438 ;  James,  Apoor.  <m§ed,  L  146  if.). 


JuDB  14  f. 

idov  ^$9v  Kvptos  cV  6yiau  /ivpiiirip 
abroVf  vouja-m  Kpurw  Korh  frdvrap 
Kcd  i\iy((u  irdvras  rovs  dartfitU  frcpl 
vavrttv  T&v  €py»v  dtrtfitias  avr&p 
hv  rfa^fiff<rav  leal  ir€p\  ndvT»p  rmv 
ckXiip&v  \6ymiff  &v  cXcSXi/tray  nor 
avrov  diiapTuXol  wrtfitis. 


Qrbbk  Enoch. 

Sn  tfpxerm  avp  rmr  ftvptdov  aurov 
KOi  r6i£  Syioig  avrov  wouftm  Kpimp 
Karii  irdpr»p»  tuu  airoXccrct  fraimr 
rovr  mrc/Sciff  kcu  €*X/yAi4  wamp  aapKa 
frcpl  iravrmp  tffyymp  rjg  wrcgpntf  avrmp 
&v  ffaifirnrop  xcU  trichf^p  &f  cXiXi^crav 
X<(y»p  KOi  irrpi  froprmw  &v  icarcXaAi^ 
trap  KOT*  airrov  A/taprmkoX  ocrc/Scic. 


Ethiopic  Tbxt.  Latin  Ekooh. 

And  lo !  He  has  come  [(Dill.)  comes]  Eec$  wndt  own  mnUii  milibm  nun- 

with  ^n  thonaaadii  of  [(Dill.)  with  eiorwn   ittorum^  fcuen   i/udieiitm  dt 

ten  thousand]  holy  ones,  to  execute  ofWMfms  et  perden  omne$  impiot  d 

judgment  upon  them,  and  He  will  argutT$   omnem   cammn   d$  omrnbv* 

destroy  the  ungodly,  and  will  reprove  faeUs  impiorumf  qwB  fte&rwU  % nipM» 
all  flesh  [(AL  and  Dill.)  will  .pLsad/  et  de  ommfnu  verbis  impiis  (pus  d$ 

with  all  flesh]  for  all  that  which  deo  locuti  evmt  peooatont. 
the  sinners  and  (the)  ungodly  have 
wrought  and  committed  [(DilL)  un- 
godly committed]  against  Him. 
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A  number  of  different  circtunstances  render  difficult  a  definite  judg- 
ment coDceming  this  text.     The  original,  which  is  commonly  supposed 
to  haTe  been  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  is  lost  (Schurer,  iii.  203 ;  [Eng.  trans. 
XL  iiL  pp.  09,  70]).     The  text  of  Jude  is  not  by  any  means  fixed,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  text  tradition  of  Jude  was  influenced  by  the 
Greek  text  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  which  was  current  in  the  second  and 
third  oenturies.    Furthermore,  we  do  not  know  when  the  Greek  translation 
of  Enoch,  from  which  the  Ethiopic  and  Latin  were  derived,  was  made.    If 
it  was  made  by  a  Christian  after  Jude  was  written,  it  is  most  likely  that 
in  this  passage  the  translator  was  influenced  by  the  quotation  in  Jude, 
juflt  as  copyists  of  the  LXX  were  frequently  influenced  by  N.T.  quotations. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  translation  was  made  by  a  Jew  before 
Jade  was  written,  Jude  is  hardly  likely  to  have  made  use  of  the  Greek 
imsm.    The  peculiar  idw  f  X^cv,  instead  of  Idov  Mpxrraii  which  alone  suits 
the  passage,  is  a  clumsy  translation  of  the  ambiguous  N^-nin  (cf .  lea.  xxi.  9, 
IxiL  11 ;  Jer.  L  41 ;  Zech.  ii.  14 ;  MaL  iii.  19,  and,  jmt  ctndroy  Ezek.  vii.  12) ; 
tv  /tvpuKTiF  is  a  Hebraism  (Num.  xx.  20 ;  1  Mace  i.  17 ;  Luke  xiv.  31), 
▼bich  could  never  have  been  written  by  anyone  who  had  the  Greek  avv 
foigiam»  before  him.    The  agreement  between  Jude  and  the  Greek  Enoch 
in  the  choice  of  words  is,  however,  closer  than  is  usually  found  between 
two  indqiendent  translators  (iroc$<rai  Kplo'tp  Korii  vdvrtny,  «X^y^ctv,  a<rf)8c(r, 
in^Wy  otFifiuOf  iricXijpoi  Xi^yoi),  which  compels  us  to  assume  that  the  Greek 
taodator  of  Enoch  was  a  Christian  familiar  with  Hebrew,  and  therefore 
ceitainly  a  Jewish  Christian,  who^  like  so  many  Christians  in  later  times, 
became  interested  in  the  book  through  Jude  14,  and  was  under  the  in- 
floeaee  of  the  quite  free  citation  of  Jude  when  he  translated  the  passage 
cited  by  Jude,  which  stood  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  original        It  is 
generaOy  admitted  by  the  Church  Fathers  that  Jude  quotes  the  Book  of 
Swki  Clement,  Hypot,  {Foneh.  iii.  85,  97),  ''his  verbis  (sc  Judas)  pro- 
phrtam  (not  pnpheUcm)  comprobat " ;   Tert  CuU.  fem,  i.  3,  "  Enoch  apud 
lodua  apostolum  testimonium  poasidet "  {GK^  L 120  f.) ;  Jerome,  Vir,  EL  iv. ; 
Gmiflk  in  Tit.  YalL  vii.  708) ;  August.  Civit.  xv.  23.  4,  xviii.  38) ;  Euthalius 
(Zaeagni,  480,  485).    This  has  been  vigorously  denied  by  Hofmann,  viL  2. 
187,806-211  (cf.  his  Schnfibmoeis,  i.  420-424),  and  Philippi  (Dcu  Buch  Henoch, 
1868,  S.  138-152X  who  advance  the  theory  that  Jude's  only  source  was  the 
onl  tnditiona  of  the  rabbis,  and  that  the  Booh  of  Enoch  that  has  come  down 
to  as  was  written  by  a  Jewish  Christian  on  the  basis  of  Jude  14.    Without 
clttnung  that  the  pre-Christian  origin  of  the  whole  of  the  Booh  of  Enoch  is 
iMutdy  proved,  it  is  possible  entirely  to  reject  this  theory  on  the  following 
gtormds:  (1)  The  fact  that  Jude  uses  direct  discourse  in  quoting  Efuxh 
^^^dicates  that  he  has  it  before  him  in  written  form.     Although  in  the 
sddnaes  in  which  the  rabbis  were  accustomed  to  interpret  and  enlarge  upon 
^  O.T.  narratives  in  the  synagogue  certain  mythical  elements,  including 
the  aayisgiB  and  replies  of  the  persons  in  the  narratives,  may  have  assumed 
a  relatively  stereotyped  form,  it  is  inconceivable  that  one  who  was  not  a 
^pleof  the  rabbis^  but  a  brother  of  Jesus  and  a  member  of  the  first  Christian 
^QTch,  thould  for  this  reason  have  quoted  a  somewhat  long  saying  of  the 
P^^nttch  Enoch  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  men  who  held  the  same  faith, 
^  were  ocmtemporaries  of  his,  were  accustomed  to  quote  the  prophecies  of 
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Isaiah,  as  these  were  found  in  the  O.T.    Other  references  in  the  N.T.  to 
mythical  additions  to  the  O.T.  history  are  confined  to  facts  and  names  (Matt, 
i.  5 ;  Acts  vii  22  f.,  ziiL  20  f.;  Qal.  iv.  29  ;  8  Tim.  iii  8  ;  Heh.  xL  37).    No 
one  wonld  compare  the  citation  of  the  words  of  Jesus  at  a  time  when  the  gospel 
was  as  yet  unwritten,  hut  when  numerous  persons  who  had  heard  them  were 
still  living  in  the  Church  (§  48),  with  the  apparently  verbal  quotation  of  a 
prophecy  supposed  to  have  been  spoken  in  patriarchal  times.    To  deny  that 
Jude  14  f.  is  taken  from  Enoch  i.  9  is  to  deprive  oneself  also  of  the  right  to 
affirm  that  Jude  17  f.  is  a  quotation  from  2  Pet  iii.  3  (above,  p.  250  f.).    (2)  If 
the  Book  of  Enochy  or  even  the  passage  which  is  parallel  to  what  is  found  in 
Jude,  had  been  written  on  the  basis  of  Jude  14  f.,  it  would  be  evidenced  by  an 
exact  verbal  quotation  of  Jude ;  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Jude,  following 
the  example  of  the  apostles  and  of  the  ancients  generally,  could  reproduce 
his  citation  quite  freely,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  quoted  it  in  direct 
discourse.    And  this  freedom  would  be  all  the  greater  if  he  had  before  him 
the  Hebrew  Enochs  which  he  himself  was  under  necessity  of  translating  into 
Greek.    If  it  be  true  that  at  least  this  part  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  was  written 
in  Hebrew  and  is  of  Jewish  origin,  then  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  its 
author  borrowed  from  a  Greek  Christian' writing.     (3)  Besides  the  almost 
verbal  quotation,  there  are  numerous  other  resemblances  between  Jude  and 
Enoch,     This  ia  not  confined  to  single  quoted  expressions  such  as  ovX^pot 
Xoyoi  (Enoch  v.  4,  xxviL  2^  ejSdo/uor  dir6  'Ahdfi  (Enod^  Iz.  8,  xciii.  Z\  wbii^ 
recur  in  other  parts  of  the  book.    It  is  to  be  pexticolarly  observed  that  the 
fall  and  punishment  of  the  angels  who  before  the  Flood  had  intercourse 
with  women  (Jude  6  ;  cf.  ver.  7)  is  described  in  such  a  way  that  what  is  said 
could  not  have  been  derived  from  Gen.  vL  1-4  or  2  Pet  iL  4.    Jude's  source 
is  rather,  for  the  fall,  Enoch  vi.,  vii.,  ix.  7-9,  xii.  4-6,  xv.  3-xvL  4 ;  for  the 
punishment,  Enoch  x.  11-14,  xiv.  5-6,  xviii.  14-xix.  2;  cf.  especially  xii.  4 
(also  XV.  3),  diroXcirovrcff  r6v   ovpavhv  rhv   v^\6Vf  and  X.  12,  ^jaw  a^rm*r 
ifidoftfiKovra  ytv^as  tit  rat  vavas  r^r  yifi  V^XP^  ^/Upas  Kptatms  afTwr'irrX. 
Cf.  Spitta,  324  fif.,  360-^7.        It  is  not  so  easy  to  establish  the  correctness  d 
the  opinion  of  the  Church  Fathers  that  Jude  9  is  related  to  the  Mhfjns 
MwvirietSy  since  the  fragment  of  the  Latin  translation  of  this  Jewish  apocry- 
phal writing  (Fritzsche,  Ltbr.  apoc,  700-730)  is  broken  off  before  the  burial 
of  Moses  is  reached,  and  so  contains  nothing  corresponding  to  the  passage  in 
Jude.    But  what  reason  is  there  for  disbelieving  the  Fathers,  who  had  the 
Greek  text  o{  this  book,  when  they  say  that  Jude  quoted  from  it ;  ef.  Clem. 
Hypot.  (Fonch,  iii.  84,  96f.X  *'hic  confirmat  assumptionem  Moysi" ;  Grig.  d» 
Princ  iii.  2. 1 ;  Didymus,  Lat  trans.  (Migne,  39. 1816) ;  Euthalius  (Zacagnif 
480,  485).    In  particular,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  this  book  corresponding  to  the  passage  in  Jude,  by  a  quotatioii  in 
Gellasius  Cyzicus  (Mansi,  ii.  857 ;  cf .  ApoUinaris  in  Nicephor.  CaL  in  oda- 
ieuchum^  i.  1313 ;  Cramer,  Cat.  viii.  161,  163 ;  Mattheei,  EptsL  eatkoL  pp> 
170,  238,  244).     There  is  nothing  in  the  parallel  passage  2  Pet  iL  10  f. 
referring  to  the  same  event,  and  so  no  reference  to  the  Auumptio  Motii.   It 
is  uncertain  whether  Peter  had  in  view  Zech.  iii.  2  (Hofinann,  viL  2.  65),  the 
passage  upon  which  the  author  of  the  AssumpUo  Moaii  is  supposed  to  have 
based  the  passage  in  his  work  used  by  Jude,  or  whether  Peter  thought  of 
Enoch  X.  4-8,  11-14,  xii.  4-xiii.  2  (Spitta,  170ff.).    It  is  altogether  likely 
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thai  in  2  Pet.  u.  4-11  use  is  made,  not  only  of  unwritten  Jewish  tradition, 
but  of  apocrypbal  books,  sncli  as  Enoch  cited  by  Jade. 

8.  (P.  270.)  With  reference  to  the  peeudo-Petrine  writings,  cf.  GK^  i. 
199  L,  908-^11,  758,  802,  ii.  742-751,  810-855  ;  Grundriss,  25.  The  Epidle 
^Pder  lo  James  {GlamentinOy  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  3)  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  type 
of  the  pseiido-Petrine  letters  to  Churches  for  the  following  reasons :  (1)  It  is 
Dot  a  letter  addressed  to  a  Church.  (2)  It  was  written  by  a  man  who  took 
a  view  of  Peter  antagonistic  to  that  of  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  tradition, 
whereas  the  view  of  the  author  of  2  Pet.  is  in  direct  accord  with  the  same. 
(3)  This  EpidU  of  Peter  to  Jamee  was  certainly  not  written  before  the  third 
centoiy.  The  subordination  of  Peter  to  James,  which  is  part  of  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  this  work,  renders  Peter's  apostolic  consciousness  less  prominent 
(p.  4. 16,  icvpti  ftovX  This  is  more  strongly  expressed  in  the  EpisUe  of  Clement 
to  James  (Lagarde,  6.  12  ff.). 

9.  (P.  271.)  As  to  the  resemblances  between  1  Pet.  and  2  Pet  in  language 
aad  content,  cf.  Schott,  s/Petrusbrief,  S.  167-188 ;  Hofmann,  vii.  128-139. 
In  Tiew  of  the  fundamentally  different  character  of  the  greetings  of  the  two 
Epistles  of  Peter,  both  as  regards  the  designation  of  the  writer  and  of  the 
readers,  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  intentional  imitation,  the  corre- 
^ndence  in  the  greeting  itself  (xaptt—wXtfOvvBeirj)  ia  of  no  great  significance ; 
since  it  is  limited  by  the  phrase  which  follows  in  2  Pet  i.  2,  and  by  the 
connection  made  by  this  phrase'  with  the  text  that  follows  (above,  p.  220). 
Moreofver,  tiprfmi  v/uy  (or  ^  tlprfvrj  vfA&v)  irXrjOxfvBdrf  is  a  common  Jewish 
fonaula  (voL  i.  p.  32,  n.  18).  It  is  found  in  a  somewhat  altered  form  in 
Jode  2,and  in  Clem.  1  Oor.,  and  Polyc.  ad  PkU.j — ^in  the  last  two  cases  clearly 
inflaenced  by  1  Pet.  L  2, — and  in  the  communication  of  the  Smymeans  in  the 
year  155  {Martyr.  Polyc,\  in  this  case  closely  following  Jude  2.  More  worthy 
of  notice  ia  the  fact  that  both  in  1  Pet.  iii.  20  and  2  Pet  iL  5  the  number 
of  those  saved  in  the  Flood  is  given  as  eight,  though  in  Qen.  vi.  18,  viL  7, 13, 
i^iiL  16,  no  number  is  mentioned.  Moreover,  that  interpretation  of  1  Pet. 
iii.  19  is  in  all  probability  correct,  according  to  which  a  preaching  of  Christ 
at  the  time  of  the  Flood  is  referred  to,  i,e.  a  preaching  through  Noah,  so  that 
Xoah  is  here  represented  as  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  as  in  2  Pet  iL  5.  In 
Rich  a  connection  the  &ct  that  the  def  ennent  of  the  judgment  is  explained 
by  the  fuxpoBufUa  of  God  in  1  Pet  iii.  20  and  2  Pet.  iii  9,  cf .  iii.  5  f .,  deserves 
notice,  although  the  thought  is  itself  a  very  natural  one  (Rom.  ii.  4).  There 
are,  moreover,  a  few  words  and  phrases  which  in  the  whole  N.T.  are  found 
only  in  1  Pet  and  2  Pet  or  practically  nowhere  else :  open?,  1  Pet  ii.  9, 
2  Pet  L  3,  is  used  as  an  attribute  of  Qod  or  Christ  when  represented  as 
calling  men  (above,  p.  220) ;  also  twice  found  in  2  Pet  L  5  of  human  virtue, 
and  elsewhere  only  in  Phil.  iv.  8 ;  ^cnriXof  kcu  &fjMfios  (or  dftai>firjros)j  2  Pet. 
iii-  H  in  reverse  order  in  1  Pet  i.  19 ;  trapKbs  dn6B€<rts  pvirov,  1  Pet.  iii.  21 ; 
ncBime  rov  incriP^fiaTOSf  2  Pet  i.  14 ;  tironrtvtufy  1  Pet  ii.  12,  iii.  2  ;  eVdfrroc 
ytfifiiitnsy  2  Pet  L  16.  Cf .  2  Pet  iL  14,  dKarafravuTovs  Afiapriaf,  and  1  Pet. 
iv- 1,  vinavrm  6ftaprias ;  also^^j^^ot  to  designate  persons,  1  Pet  iiL  20  (ii.  25) 
2nd  2  Pet  iL  14,  found  elsewhere  only  in  Eom.  xiiL  1.  It  is  also  to  be 
olcerred  that  certain  ideas,  which  recur  with  special  frequency  in  one  of  the 
betters,  are  found  also  in  the  other :  dpaiirrpo(fni  six  times  in  1  Pet.,  twice  in 
2  Pet,  elsewhere  in  the  whole  N.T.  only  five  times ;  agrtkytta^  2  Pet.  iL  2, 
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7,  18 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  3 ;  ianjptyfUpos,  2  Pet  i.  12 ;  atrrffpiKTos,  iL  14,  ilL  16 ; 
oTTjpiyfios,  iii.  17  ;  but  also  in  1  Pet.  ▼.  10,  arrfpi(€i.  Kotwithstanding  such 
details,  whicli  may  serve  to  suggest  that,  when  Silvanus  wrote  1  Pet  by 
Peter's  directions  and  in  his  name,  he  was  influenced  by  Peter's  thought  and 
language,  we  get  from  the  letters  the  impression  of  a  totally  different  style, 
which  even  in  antiquity  tended  to  make  questionable  the  composition  of 
2  Pet  by  the  writer  of  1  Pet  (Jerome,  Vir.  IlLi.;  ad  Hedibiam^  Ep.  czx.  11). 

10.  (P.  276.)  It  may  be  accepted  as  certain  that  the  correct  reading  in 
iii.  16  is  ^v  otf  (KAB,  many  cursives,  S>  S*),  not  iv  o&  (CELP  and  the 
majority  of  cursives).  It  is  equally  clear  that  we  are  to  read  fratrws  ivurrokms 
(ABC)  without  raU  inserted  in  K  and  the  Antiochian  recension.  It  makes 
an  important  difference  in  the  sense.  With  the  article  the  Epistles  are  nqire- 
sented  as  a  definite  whole,  and  the  statement  made  covers  all  parts  of  the 
collection  without  exception.  With  the  article  omitted  the  one  letter  of 
Paul's  known  to  the  readers  is  contrasted  with  letters  of  all  kinds  which  he 
has  written.  In  other  words,  one  may  take  any  one  of  them  he  chooses  and 
he  will  never  find  the  libertine  view,  but  everywhere  the  same  moral 
earnestness. 

11.  (P.  277.)  Cf.  e.g.  Iren.  ii.  30.  7 :  *'  universse  clamant  scripturae,  et 
Paulus  autem  testimonium  perhibet" ;  ii  28.  7,  '*et  dominuB  manifesto  dixit 
et  reliqu»  demonstrant  scripturss." 

12.  (P.  277.)  For  S>Xoi  in  the  above-mentioned  sense  (above,  p.  277), 
cf.  Euhner-Gerth  i.  276.  The  Latins,  French,  and  Italians  also  use  this 
illogical  form  of  speech  (see  Thiersch,  Vermch.  423) ;  mpoc  is  used  in  the 
same  way  less  frequently,  Luke  zxiiL  32 ;  Thucyd.  iv.  67. 2 ;  cL  ako  mym 
bk  r&p  fioBrfT&v,  Matt  viii.  21,  where  the  meaning  is  a  second  person  who  is 
already  one  of  the  disciples,  in  distinction  from  the  first  who  was  one  of  the 
scribes,  and  had  just  declared  his  readiness  to  become  a  disciple  (viiL  19). 
An  analogous  use  of  \oiirol  must  first  be  pointed  out  and  is  extremely  impro- 
bable, because  this  word  does  not,  like  SKkos,  mpo£,  carry  with  it  the  idea  of 
distinctive  difference.  Unfortunately  there  is  wanting  the  original  of  sentences 
as  found  in  Orig.  Lat  trans.  (Delarue,  iii.  877,  888  in  Matt.)  §  61,  apoA<dot 
eerieroaque  episcopos  et  doctoreSy  §  72,  ChrigU  .  . .  cderorvmque  dUeipvlonim  ejus. 
Cf.  also  the  second  quotation  in  n.  11,  above.  Even  if  Xoiird  were  genuine 
in  Eph.  iv.  17,  it  could  not  be  cited  as  proof  of  this  usage ;  ainoe  the  Qentile 
Christians  are  Gentiles,  cf.  Eph.  iii.  1.  That  ypo^i;  in  its  conmion  sense 
does  not  occur  in  the  N.T.  is  accidental.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  ypamtanh 
which  in  John  vii.  16  undoubtedly  means  the  Uph  ypd/ifutra  (2  Tim.  iii  15) 
from  which  the  Jewish  ypafifiarfif  derive  their  title,  used  of  writings  of  the 
most  diverse  character  (Luke  xvi.  6,  7  ;  Acts  xxviii.  21),  even  of  letters  and 
characters  (Qal.  vi.  11).  Cf.  the  frequent  use  of  fiiPXiov  referring  to  other 
than  sacred  books  along  with  ra  Xoiirh  tS>v  /St/SXiooi^  in  the  prologue  of  SiiacL 
For  ypa<t>Ti  see  2  Chron.  ii.  10 ;  Neh.  vii.  64 ;  Dan.  v.  7ff  ;  2  Mace  xiv.  27, 
48  ;  and  in  Christian  Literature,  Iren.  iii.  6.  4,  17.  4 ;  v.  prologue  (regularly 
h<Bc  scriptura  of  Irenseus'  own  work) ;  Clem.  Strom,  vi.  32  (trpoTovaii^  r^s  y^o^ 
followed  immediately  by  Kork  r^v  ypa^v,  meaning '<  according  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures"),  Strom,  vi.  131 ;  Eus.  H,E.  ii.  11.  1  (r^v  rrepX  rovrov  wapaB&pt&a 
rot)  'l^oTfirov  ypa<f»iVf  cf.  ii.  10.  1, 2).  Furthermore,  ^  y/MU^  and  al  ypaxj)al 
are  never  used  in  the  Epistles  of  Peter  of  the  O.T.,  the  anarthrous  ypa^  in 
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2  Pet  L  80  meanB  **  written  " ;  and  cV  y/>a(^g,  1  Pet  ii  6,  which,  according  to 
KBA,  is  also  without  the  article,  signifies  only  *'  in  a  writing,"  although  the 
reference  is  to  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  prophets  indirectly  through  Rom. 
ix.  33  (above,  p.  188). 

11  (P.  279.)  Particularly  striking  is  the  resemblance  between  Jude  24  f . 
and  Rom.  xtL  25,  27,  rf  dc  dvvaiUvt^  (fnikd^ai  vfuis  dirraiarovt  kqI  or^irai  (in 
Rom.  on^/K^m,  but  Rom.  xiv.  4)  dvvarfl  yap  6  Kvptos  (rrrjircu  avrdv)  .  .  .  /m$v^  . 
$w  wnifJriyMV  (Rom.  /idv^  crcx^^  ^c^)  bia  'L  Xp.  nov  KVpiov  rjfjL&v  dd^  (Rom. 
i*a  *L  Xprif  17  b6(a)  ,  .  •  €h  irmrras  ravs  ai&vas  (Rom.  fls  Toif£  al&vat  r&v  " 
aimrmp),  dfsrJ9.  With  regard  to  the  genuineness  and  original  location  of  Rom. 
xyL  2(i-27,  cf.  vol.  i.  p.  379  if.  Cf .  also  Jude  20,  tiroiKodofiovvT€£  iavrovs  rjj 
kftmrarfi  vpAv  viartt^  with  Col.  iL  6  (Eph.  ii.  20 ;  1  Pet  ii.  6),  iiroiKoSoftoCfuvoi 
€y  avr^  koH  /3c/3aiov/i€voi  rj  iriorci ;  also  with  Rom.  xiv.  19,  XV.  2,  and  all  the 
paaaages  where  Paul  uses  the  figure  of  building.  See  also  Spitta,  389  if.,  who 
discovers  in  ol  dirodiopiCovrtt  a  reference  to  the  lost  letter  of  Paul's  (see  above, 
pp.  252, 258,  n.  6) ;  but  this  view  is  hardly  tenable. 

14  (P.  279.)    For  the  Asmmptio  Mogis  and  the  Booh  of  Enoch  in  Jude,  see 
above,  p.  286  ff.     Edw.  Abbot  {Ej^ku.  1882,  vol.  iii.  49-63)  endeavours  to 
ihow  that  Jude  and  2  Pet.  are  dependent  upon  the  Antiquities  of  Josephus 
(completed  in  94  ac.) ;  but  cf.  per  eont^Oy  Salmon,  Hist,  Intro,  to  N.T,  (1885) 
pp.  638-653.    While  F.  W.  Farrar  holds  to  the  view  {Expos.  1888,  vol.  viii. 
58-68)  that  2  Pet  is  not  dependent  upon  Josephus,  but  that  the  reverse  is  the 
case  (d.  Expos.  1882,  vol.  iii.  401-423),  Erenkel  goes  back  to  the  other  view,  Jos. 
«.  Imcos,  1804,  S.  350.    Single  expressions  such  as  rots  fivdoif  iiaKokavOtiaavr^s 
(Jos.  Aid.  procem.  iv.,  cf.  2  Pet.  i.  16),  ols  irouitrere  xoX^r  fi^  vpoa-ixovrts  (Ant. 
xi.  12. 6,  cf.  2  Pet.  i.  19),  watrav  tlarfviyKaTo  a-wov^v  (Ant.  xx.  9.  2,  cf.  2  Pet 
i  5 ;  Jude  3 ;  also  C.  L  Or.  27l5a-^ ;   Deissmann,  Bibelstttdien^  278  [Eng. 
trans,  p.  361  ff.] ;  Prologue  to  Sirach,  irpofr€v4yKaa6ai  tnrovbiiv)  would  have 
?alae  as  proof  only  if  they  were  found  in  similar  contexts,  which,  however, 
is  by  no  means  the  case.    But  that  the  writer  of  2  Pet.  studied  the  work 
of  Josephus  as  a  model  of  style  and  imita^d  it,  is  an  assumption  altogether 
abenrd.    When  2  Pet.  ii  5  calls  Noah  a  biKouKrvmis  KTfpv(  (cf.  1  Pet  iii.  19  ff., 
above,  p.  289,  n.  9) ;  and  Jos.  Ant.  i.  3. 1  declares  that  Noah,  incensed  by  the 
lins  of  his  contemporaries,  preached  repentance  to  them  before  the  Flood ; 
and  when  we  read  in  a  Midrash  on  Gen.  vi.  9  that  Noah  was  a  herald  for 
God  (Beresch.  rabba,  translated  by  Wtinsche,  S.  129,  cf.  bab.  Sanhedr.  1086X 
--the  only  thing  proved  is  that,  in  the  synagogues  where  Josephus  and 
Peter  went^  it  was  customary  to  ei^arge  upon  the  O.T.  history.    Of  a  different 
ehsncter,  however,  are  the  statements  of  2  Pet.  ii.  15  (cf.  iL  13  f.)  and  Jude 
11  when  they  accuse  Balaam  of  covetousness,  and  the  statement  of  Philo 
(Vita  Mosisy  i  48)  and  Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  6.  5)  when  the  one  says  and  the 
other  so^ests  that  Balaam  allowed  himself  to  be  tempted  by  bribes ;  because 
^  basis  for  all  that  is  said  is  found  in  Num.  xxii.  7,  cf.  xxii.  17  f.    Nor  does 
the  statement  require  any  explanation  when  it  is  expressly  said  in  2  Pet.  ii. 
16  {sv  ojfBpvnrcv  ffuAvAj.  and  in  Josephus  (iv.  6.  3,  ffxioyriv  apSpciirivrjv  d(t>eura) 
that  the  ass  spoke  with  a  human  voice,  since  that  was  what  any  child  must 
Qy,  if  he  meant  to  imply  that  the  ass  was  understood  by  a  man.    It  would 
be  much  more  natural  to  assume  that  the  writer  of  Rev.  ii.  14  is  dependent 
Dpoa  Jos.  Anit.  iv.  6.  6  for  the  statement  that  Balaam  gave  evil  counsel  to 
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Balak,  which  is  not  stated  in  Num.  xxxi.  16,  except  for  the  fact  that  the 
same  is  found  in  Philo,  VUa  Mosis,  i.  54.  The  form  Botnp  for  i^  which  is 
certainly  the  correct  reading  in  2  Pet.  ii.  16,  is  not  yet  explained.  It  is 
taken  neither  from  the  LXX,  which  everywhere  has  B6<»/)  or  Bauop,  nor  from 
Josephus  nor  Philo,  who  do  not  use  the  name  at  all.  To  assume  au  aocidental 
error  in  the  original  MS.,  or  in  one  of  the  ancient  copies  of  2  Pet.»  is  less 
natural  than  to  suppose  that  Peter  made  a  mistake  either  through  imperfect 
pronunciation  or  defective  hearing.  The  Hebrew  x  is  frequently  inter- 
changed with  the  Aramaic  y  (Mimes pK  earthX  and  so  it  was  possible  for  a 
fisherman  from  Bethsaida,  who  heard  Num.  xxlL  2  ff.  read  in  Hebrew  in  the 
synagogue  and  interpreted  in  Aramaic,  to  make  the  opposite  mistake  (cf.  C.  R 
Michaelis  in  Gesen.  Hiesarir.  227 ;  Hofmann,  vii.  2. 74).  The  use  of  a  slight 
vowel — ^a  composite  shewa,  having  the  same  sound  as  the  full  vowel  pre- 
ceding— before  or  with  p  is  not  infrequent  (Gesen.  977X  and  has  a  paraUel  in 
Boavrjpyh  (vol.  i.  p.  16).  Of.  above,  p.  287,  r^parding  the  relation  of  Jude  to 
the  Hebrew  Enoch, 

15.  (P.  283.)  If  the  context  of  Bev.  ii.  2  and  ii.  6  shows  that  the  fake 
apostles  who  had  come  to  Ephesus  were  wandering  teachers,  who  spread  the 
teaching  of  the  Nicolaitans  in  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  this  is  one  point 
of  resemblance  between  them  and  the  false  teachers  in  2  Pet.  and  Jude.  If 
eVvirvta^d/icyoi,  Jude  8,  refers  to  visions  (above,  p.  246),  it  is  natural  to  associate 
the  same  with  the  prophetess  Jezebel,  Rev.  ii.  20,  who  favoured  the  Nioolaitsn 
teaching.  With  regard  to  time,  the  statement  of  H^^ippus  to  the  e&ct 
that  heresy  did  not  appear  in  the  Palestinian  Church  until  after  the  death 
of  James  (Eus.  H,  E,  iv.  22.  6),  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his  r^K>rt  is 
anything  but  clear,  may  be  taken  as  indicating  that  2  Pet.,  which  predicts  the 
near  approach  of  this  development^  was  written  before  this  date,  Le.  before  the 
year  66,  and  that  Jude,  which  represents  it  as  having  taken  place  shortly  before, 
was  written  some  years  later  (cf.  above,  p.  246).  If  this  be  true,  then  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  report  that  the  grandchildren  of  Jude  were  denounced  by 
heretics  (above,  p.  240).  It  was  done  out  of  revenge.  The  remark  with  which 
Clement  {Strom,  iii.  11)  introduces  an  abbreviated  quotation  of  Jude  8-16, 
namely,  that  Jude  is  here  making  predictions  about  the  sect  of  Carpocratians 
and  other  similar  parties,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with  tiie  similar 
statements  of  IrensBUS  and  others  with  regard  to  the  false  teachers  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  (above,  p.  128,  n.  14),  or  the  claim  of  Epiphanius  (Htfr. 
xxvi.  11)  that  the  Holy  Ghost  through  Jude  referred  to  certain  parties  that 
existed  in  the  fourth  century.  What  led  Clement  to  make  the  citation  was 
the  parallel  between  Jude  12  and  the  report  of  unseemly  orgies  in  the  love- 
feasts  of  the  Carpocratians  (Sirom,  iii.  10).  This  itself  shows  that  the 
description  in  2  Pet.  and  Jude  does  not  suit  this  party ;  for  what  is  said  in 
2  Pet.  ii.  13  f .,  Jude  12,  about  abuses  practised  in  connection  with  the  love- 
feasts  (above,  pp.  236,  243  f .)  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  reports  which, 
according  to  Strom,  iii.  2,  Clement  had  heard  concerning  the  Carpocratians, 
and  with  what  IrensBus  declares  to  be  hardly  credible  (i.  25.  6\  namely,  that 
a  community  of  wives  was  actually  in  practice  among  them  in  connection 
with  the  love-feasts.  Of  the  distinctive  teachings  of  Carpocrates  and  of  his 
son  Epiphanes  (Iren.  i.  25.  1-6,  28.  2 ;  Clement,  Strom.  iiL  5-11,  cf.  iii.  25- 
27 ;  Hippol.  Befut.  vii.  32  ;  Pseudo-Tert.  ix. ;  Philaster,  xxxv. ;  Epiph.  Ear. 
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xxviLX  there  axe  no  traces  in  2  Pet.  and  Jade :  (1)  creation  of  the  world 
bj  subordinate  spirits,  of  whom  the  chief  was  the  devil ;  (2)  the  contention 
that  JesoB  was  the  son  of  Joseph ;  (3)  instead  of  emphasising  the  doctrine 
d  gnee  and  the  freedom  that  went  with  it»  they  taught  that  every  man 
must  save  himself,  as  Jesus  did,  by  doing  the  will  of  the  devil  as  enjoined 
in  Matt^  ▼.  25,  and  by  undergoing  all  human  experiences ;  for  only  in  this 
vay  does  the  soul  escape  from  the  prison  of  the  body  and  so  from  the  rule 
of  spirits,  and  only  in  this  way  is  it  kept  from  entering  another  body. 
(4)  In  the  measnre  that  they  were  able  in  this  way  to  get  the  better  of  the 
fpirits  in  the  world,  they  attained  the  power  to  perform  miracles  like  Jesus, 
and  perhapB  in  greater  degree  than  many  of  the  apostles.  It  was  for  this 
letaon  that  they  practised  magic  arts.  (6)  Only  faith  and  love  have  value ; 
all  external  actions  are  indifferent.  The  imaginary  distinction  between  good 
and  evil,  and  between  the  ideas  of  ownership  and  theft,  are  due  entirely  to 
the  pnjodioes  of  men  and  arbitraiy  laws,  among  which  the  decalogue  is 
particaUurly  ridiculons,  because  of  the  statement  in  Ex.  xx.  17.  Grotius' 
identificatiofn  of  the  false  teachers  of  2  Pet.  and  Jude  with  the  Carpocra- 
tians  cannot  be  accepted  (ed.  Windheim,  ii  1045,  1047,  1049,  1063,  1058, 
1117, 1120). 


§  45.  THE  TRADITION  CONCERNING  THE  EPISTLE 

TO  THE  HEBREWS. 

The  writing  which,  from  the  earliest  times,  has  been 
transmitted  as  a  letter  "  to  the  Hebrews "  was,  like 
2  Peter  and  Jude,  intended  for  Jewish  Christians.  There 
are  reasons  for  supposing  that  it  was  written  about  the 
same  time  as  Jude,  or  somewhat  later.  This  makes  the 
investigation  of  Hebrews  all  the  more  in  place  at  this 
point;  because,  as  we  have  seen  from  2  Pet.  i.  12-15, 
Jude  3  (above,  pp.  200  £,  241  £,  286,  n.  6),  this  was  a  time 
when  the  apostles  and  other  teachers  of  their  circle  felt  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  promote  the  undisturbed  growth  of 
the  original  Christian  faith,  not  only  to  preach  and  write 
occasional  letters,  but  also  to  prepare  writings  doctrinal 
in  character.  Hebrews  is  such  a  didactic  writing,  although 
in  its  form  and  content  it  is  a  letter  directed  to  a  definite 
grotzp  of  readers. 

Inasmuch  as  the  letter  has  no  greeting  from  which  we 
can  ascertain  the  name  of  the  real  or  alleged  author,  and 
the  character  of  the  original  readers,  it  seems  advisable  to 
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begin  with  a  review  of  the  tradition  concerning  both  these 
points  (n.  1 ).     Even  if  the  investigation  of  these  questions 
should  be  without  positive  results,  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  free  the  historical  investigation  of  the  letter  from  the 
burden   of  false  opinion.      The  fact   that   the  tradition 
regarding  the  readers  is  not  as  clear,  and  regarding  the 
author  not  so  unanimous,  as  we  could  wish,  is  due  merely  to 
the  absence  of  any  greeting ;  for  we  must  remember  that 
most  of  the  ecclesiastical  tradition  regarding  the  writings 
of  the  N.T.  is  only  the  echo  of  the  testimony  of  the 
documents  regarding  themselves;   and  this   tradition  is 
good  or  bad  according  as  this  self-testimony  was  correctly 
understood  or  not.     Nevertheless,  the  history  of  an  Epistle 
like  Ephesians  shows  us  that  even  such  traditions  as  had 
no  support  from  the  document  itself  became  dominant  in 
the  Church  at  a  very  early  time  (vol.  i  p.  481  ff.).    As 
regards  the  age  and  unanimity  of  the  tradition  supporting 
it,  the  title  irpo^  'E/Spaiox^  stands  on  the  same  level  with 
the  title  irpo^  ^E(f>€(riov^.     It  is  found  not  only  in  all  the 
Greek  MSS.  and  the  versions,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
trace  of    evidence    that  Hebrews  was   ever   known  by 
another  title  in  any  part  of  the  Church,  or  that  any 
ancient  critic  ever  suggested  another  title    on    critical 
grounds,  as  Marcion  did  in  the  case  of  Ephesians.    The 
title  ad  HebrcBOs  was  accepted  by  the  Alexandrian  theo- 
logians  Pantaenus,  Clement,  and   Origen,  to  whom  the 
letter  was  transmitted  as  a  writing  of  Paul,  and  as  a  part 
of  the  collection  of  Paul's  letters  used  in  the  Churches; 
also  by  all  the  Eastern  Churches  of  the  subsequent  period 
which  held  the  same  traditions  as  the  Alexandrians,  and 
even  by  the  African  Tertullian,  to  whom  Hebrews  was 
known  only  as  a  work  of  Barnabas,  and  whose  native 
Church  did  not  include  Hebrews  in  its  Canon.     Moreover, 
when   the  historians   Eusebius,  Stephanus  Grobarus,  and 
Photius  speak  constantly  of  ij  'n-po^^  'Efipalov^  hrurroKri  in 
reports    which   are   in   other    respects   trustworthy,  and 
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aocoiding  to  which  IrensBUS  and  Hippolytus  knew  and 
quoted  Hebrews,  though  denying  its  composition  by  Paul 
(n.  9),  it  is  presupposed  that  Irenaeus  and  Hippolytus 
called  the  document  by  the  same  name.  Otherwise  the 
historians  would  either  not  have  spoken  at  all  of  Irenasus' 
and  Hippolytus'  mention  of  Hebrews,  or  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  given  the  diflferent  title  of  the  letter  employed 
by  them,  if  from  citations  and  other  references  this  were 
dear.  Thus,  although  there  was  the  greatest  diversity 
of  opinion  regarding  the  author  and  canonicity  of  Hebrews 
at  the  dose  of  the  second  century,  Churches  and  writers 
were  unanimous  in  accepting  the  title  of  the  book. 

From  the  facts  incidentally  mentioned  above,  it  would 
seem  that  the  traditions  concerning  Hebrews  reached 
IrenaBus,  Pantsenus,  and  TertulUan  from  very  different 
sources,  so  that  their  common  root  must  lie  very  far  back. 
This  renders  it  most  questionable  whether  the  common 
element  in  these  traditions,  which  vary  so  much  among 
themselves  and  thus  are  independent  of  one  another,  can 
be  explained  as  due  to  a  scribal  error,  or  whether  it  is 
pennissible  to  assume  that  Hebrews  is  really  referred  to 
mider  any  other  than  the  traditional  title,  e.g.  under  such 
titles  as  (xd  Alexandrinos  or  ad  Laodicenos  (n.  2).  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  title  vpo^ 
'Efipalav9  did  not  originate  with  the  writer ;  nor,  in  this 
very  brief  form,  which,  however,  is  correct  (n.  3),  could  it 
very  well  have  originated  with  someone  who  merely  copied 
the  letter,  or  had  numerous  copies  of  it  made  for  the 
purpose  of  circulation ;  but  it  is  probably  due  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Hebrews  was  bound  with  other  letters 
variously  directed,  and  so  was  provided  with  a  short  title, 
m  the  same  way  as  the  other  parts  of  the  collection,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  more  readily  found  and  quoted. 

The  exact  date  when  the  Epistle  was  given  this  title  is 
even  more  impossible  of  determination  than  the  time  when 
the  collection  of  the  four  Gospels  or  of  the  Pauline  letters 
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was  made.     Nevertheless,  this  one  common  element  in  all 
the  traditions  concerning  Hebrews  is  of  such  antiquity 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
title.     Since  it  is  clear  to  every  reader  that  the  letter  is 
directed  to  Christians,  only  those  instances  thiow  light 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  title  in  which  the  name  'Efipdioi 
is  appUed  to  certain  Christians  in  oider  to  distinguish 
them  Lm  certain  other  Christians.     This  is  dZ^o 
ways  (n.  4).      In  Churches  in  which  different  languages 
were  spoken,  as,  e.g.  that  in  Jerusalem,  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians who  retained  the  use  of  the  mother-tongue,  most  of 
whom  were  bom  in  Palestine  and  continued  to  reside  there, 
were  called  Hebrews,  in  distinction  from  the  Hellenistic 
Jewish  Christians,  who  were  bom  abroad  and  had  adopted 
the  Greek  language  (Acts  vi.  1 ;  voL  i.  pp.  39,  42  £,  47  £, 
60,    67  f.).      This  was  a  distinction  within  the  Jewish 
nation  due  to  historical  developments  much  older  than  the 
Christian  era,  which  simply  continued  to  exist  in  that 
part  of  the  nation  which  became  Christian  as  well  as  in 
the  part  that  remained  non-Christian.     Besides  this,  how- 
ever, all  Christians  within  the  Church  who  were  Jews  by 
birth  were  frequently  called  Hebrews,  without  reference  to 
diflFerence  of  language,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  an 
aversion  to  calling  them  Jews  (n.  4).     The  first  meaning 
is  inapplicable  here ;  for  no  one  could  infer  from  Hebrews, 
which  is  written  in  Greek,  that  it  was  directed  to  Hebiew- 
speaking  Jewish  Christians  and  not  to  Hellenistic  Jewish 
Christians.     The  opinion  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  that 
Hebrews  was  written  by  Paul  in  Hebrew  and  translated 
into  Greek  by  someone  else  (n.  5),  is  palpably  a  false 
inference  from  the  title  tt/jo?  'Efipalov^^  and  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  authentic  interpretation  of  this  title,  which 
at  that  time  was  possibly  a  hundred  years  old.     The  only 
other  interpretation  possible  is  that  the  title  was  intended 
to  designate  the  readers  as  Jews  by  birth;  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  it  is  meant  to  signify  more  than  this— 
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something  that  every  reader  can  infer  from  the  letter  itself. 
It  is  comparable  to  the  title  of  1  Peter,  ad  gentes^  which 
originated  in  the  West,  and  later  became  attached  also  to 
2  Peter  (GK,  ii.  274  ;  Forsch.  iiL  100). 

The  title  of  Hebrews  contains  no  geographical  statement 

such  as  we  find  in  the  titles  of  Paul's  letters,  in  the  old 

Latin  title  of  1  Peter,  ad  Fonticos^  and  in  a  sense  also  in 

the  Latin  title  of  James,  ad  dispersos.      In  particular,  the 

error  that  this  title  taken  alone  indicates  Palestine,  cannot 

be  too  often  contradicted     If  'Efipaioi  be  taken  to  mean 

those  who  retained  the  Hebrew  language,   there    were 

almoet  as  many  such  in  Mesopotamia  as  in  Palestine,  and 

there  were  persons  of  this  character  even  in  the  Greek 

Biaspora,  as  in  Tarsus  and  Rome  (vol.  i.  p.  47  ff.).      If  it 

be  taken  as  a  designation  of  Christians  of  Jewish  origin, 

then  there  were  considerable  numbers  of  such,  both  in  the 

apostolic  time  and  certainly  also  at  the  time  when  this 

title  originated,  who  were  members  of  Churches  in  places 

widely  differing,  as  Rome  and  Antioch,  Asia  Minor  and 

E^ypt.     It  is  easy  to  understand  how  almost  universally, 

80  far  as  we  know,  ancient  scholars  sought  the  readers  of 

Hebrews  in  Palestine ;  but  this  fact  throws  no  light  upon 

the  original  meaning  of  'n-po^  'Efipaiov^.     In  their  own  time 

it  was  only  there  and  in  the  adjoining  regions  that  entire 

churches  of  Christian  Jews  still  existed ;   and,  so  for  as 

they  knew,  this  had  always  been  the  case  (n.  6). 

That,  however,  Hebrews  was  not  intended  for  all  the 
Jewish  Christians  scattered  throughout  the  world,  but  for 
a  group  of  readers  in  a  definite  locality,  is  clear  to  every 
intelligent  reader  at  least  from  Heb.  xiii.  7-25.  This 
does  not  imply  that  the  author  of  the  title  wpo^  *Eppalov; 
hiinself  understood  it  in  the  same  way  as  later  interpreters 
did.  It  is  possible  that  he  knew  from  the  tradition  that 
Hebrews  was  intended  for  the  Jewish  portion  of  a  large 
^ocal  or  provincial  Church  outside  of  Palestine.  But  it 
is  also  possible  that  in  ignorance  of  the  local  destination 
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of  the  letter  he  gave  Hebrews  a  title  resembling  in  fonn 
the  titles  of  other  letters,  while  actually  expressing  only 
the  self-evident  fact  that  the  persons  addressed  in  the 
letter  were  Jewish  Christians. 

The  Alexandrian  Church,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  go 
back  into  its  early  history,  always  regarded  Hebrews  as 
one  of  Paul's  writings.  On  the  basis  of  this  tradition, 
which  was  undisputed  in  his  circle,  Pantsenus  undertook 
to  explain  why  Paul  did  not  introduce  himself  in  this 
letter  as  in  his  other  letters  by  name  and  as  the  apostle 
of  the  readers  (n.  5).  Clement  does  not  question  this 
tradition,  for  he  handles  the  same  problem  as  Pantsenus, 
solving  it  in  a  way  which  necessarily  presupposes  the 
Pauline  authorship  of  the  Epistle.  He  also  asserts  this 
directly,  and  apparently  without  any  doubt  as  to  its 
truth,  in  numerous  quotations  &om  Hebrews,  as  well  as  in 
the  two  passages  where  he  speaks  of  the  beginnings  of 
questionings  about  the  tradition  (n.  5).  The  idea  that  the 
Greek  Hebrews  was  a  translation,  was,  of  course,  an  infer- 
ence from  the  title  as  it  was  understood  at  that  time ;  but 
why  was  not  the  same  inference  drawn  regarding  James,  or 
why  were  not  the  conjectures  regarding  the  translator  of 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  just  as  definite  as  those  regarding 
the  translator  of  Hebrews,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  known  from  tradition  in  the  case  of  Matthew 
that  Matthew  wrote  the  Grospel  in  Hebrew?  When 
Clement  twice  positively  aflSrms  that  Luke  is  the  trans- 
lator of  Hebrews,  and  in  this  way  explains  the  alleged 
similarity  of  style  between  Hebrews  and  Acts,  we  are  not 
to  infer  that  his  assertion  is  based  upon  a  tradition  to  this 
effect,  but  only  that  the  observation  of  the  great  difference 
in  style  between  Hebrews  and  Paul's  letters  had  given 
rise  to  doubts  in  the  Alexandrian  School  about  the  local 
tradition.  It  was  thought  that  criticism  and  tradition 
could  be  reconciled  by  assuming  that  the  Greek  Hebrews 
was  a  translation  from  Hebrew.     It  was  natural  to  make 
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Luke  the  translator,  because  a  close  connection  between 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  the  oral  preaching  of  Paul  was 
usually  assumed ;  moreover,  resemblances  in  style  between 
Hebrews   and  Acts  seemed  to    corroborate    this    view. 
Whether  also  views  of  other  Churches  gave  impulse  to 
these  scholarly  efforts  we  do  not  know.     But   Origen's 
judgment  concerning  Hebrews  is  evidently  influenced  by 
the  difference  of  opinion  which  existed  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  Church  regarding  the  authorship  and  canonicity  of 
Hebrews  (n.  7).      He  had  learned  that  in  certain  quarters 
an  im&vouiable  opinion  was  expressed  regarding  a  Church 
like  that  in  Alexandria,  which  had  accepted  Hebrews  into 
its  Canon  as  a  letter* of  Paul's;. for,  as  the  result  of  his 
criticism,  he  concludes:  a  Church  should  be  allowed  to 
retain  its  good  name,  even  when  it  holds  such  opinions 
regarding  Hebrews,  i.e.  it  should  not  be  condenmed  on 
this  account  as  unscrupulous  or  without  critical  judgment ; 
"for  the  men  of  the  olden  time  did  not  without  good 
leasons  transmit  Hebrews  as  a  letter  of  Paul's."     Inasmuch 
as  he  is  protecting  his  native  Church   against    unfair 
criticisms,  he  defends  also  its  tradition ;  but  he  does  so 
with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  current  objections  to  the 
same.     Everyone  who  is  capable  of  judging  differences  in 
style  must  admit  that  the  Greek  of  Hebrews  is  better 
than  that  of  the  generally  accepted  letters  of  Paul,  and 
that  it  does  not  show  the  lack  in  literary  skill  to  which 
Paul  in  2  Cor.  xi.  6  confesses.     Origen,  however,  did  not 
find  the  reconciliation  between  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tion and  the  tradition  of  the  Alexandrian  Church,  as  did 
Clement,  in  the  hypothesis  that  Paul  wrote  Hebrews  in 
Hebrew  and  that  a  disciple  of  his  translated  it.     He  does 
not  even  mention  this  hypothesis,  so  confidently  proposed 
by  Clement ;  but,  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  various 
views,  which  unfortunately  is  only  incompletely  preserved 
for  ns,  he  finally  adopts  as  the  most  probable  conclusion, 
that  the   apostle,   i.e.  Paul,   furnished  the  ideas,  but  a 
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disciple  of  his  put  them  into  the  form  of  a  letter  according 
to  his  instructions.  Therefore,  Origen's  question  is  not 
who  the  translator  was,  but  who  wrote  the  Epistle  work- 
ing in  the  spirit  and  under  the  direction  of  his  teacher 
Paul.  Origen  holds  a  definite  answer  to  this  question  to 
be  impossible — "  God  alone  knows,"  he  says ;  yet  he  is  not 
willing  to  pass  by  altogether  the  learned  tradition  that 
had  come  to  him,  in  which  now  Clement  of  Rome  and  now 
Luke  is  made  the  author  of  the  Epistle.  It  would  seem, 
then,  as  if  Luke,  whom  Clement  of  Alexandria  mentions  as 
the  translator  of  Hebrews,  was  mentioned  by  others  bdbre 
the  time  of  Origen  as  its  author.  Besides  him,  however, 
Clement  of  Rome  was  mentioned  in  the  same  capacity. 
The  numerous  resemblances  between  Clement's  letter  to 
the  Corinthians  and  Hebrews  make  the  latter  conjectare 
more  natural  than  the  supposition  that  Luke  was  the 
translator  or  author  of  the  letter.  The  only  thing  that 
can  be  asserted  with  certainty  is  that  Origen  found  both 
these  names  mentioned  either  in  the  oral  or  written 
tradition.  Whether  the  representatives  of  these  views 
called  Clement  of  Rome  or  Luke  the  author  of  Hebrews 
in  the  limited  sense  in  which  Origen  discussed  the  ques- 
tion concerning  an  author  of  the  letter,  associated  with 
Paul  in  its  production,  or  in  the  fullest  sense  of  inde- 
pendent authorship,  or  like  Clement  of  Alexandria  called 
them  authors  in  the  sense  of  translators,  we  do  not  know 
(n.  5).  When  Origen  expressed  his  judgment,  the  Alex- 
andrian Church  seems  to  have  stood  quite  alone  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Pauline  source  of  Hebrews  ;  he  defends  a 
single  Church  holding  this  view  (el  tl<;  oiv  UKkriaia  ktK) 
against  the  judgment  of  the  other  Churches.  It  cannot 
be  shown  that  this  opinion  was  held  at  that  time  anywhere 
outside  of  Egypt,  nor  subsequently  in  any  place  not  under 
the  influence  of  Alexandrian  scholars.  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury we  find  it  donunant  throughout  the  Greek  and  Syrian 
Churches  as  well  as  in   the  Churches  dependent  upon 
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them ;  the  belated  opposition  of  several  Arians  could  not 
change  this  general  opinion.  The  modifications  in  the 
Alexandrian  tradition  which  Clement  and  Origen  made 
when  they  accepted  it  were  dropped;  the  tradition 
itself  whi(^  they  found  and  which  Origen  defended  was 
adopted. 

Regarding  the  opinion  which  prevailed  among  the 
Greek  Churches  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece  in  the  time  of  Clement  and  Origen  with  reference 
to  the  origin  of  Hebrews,  we  have  no  direct  information. 
In  the  West,  Hebrews  was  not  unknown  from  early  times, 
but  until  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  it  was 
excluded  from  the  collection  of  Paul's  letters  and  from  the 
N.T.  in  general  (n.  8).  This  fact  is  of  itself  significant. 
A  letter,  which  to  all  appearances  was  regarded  as  an  ^^ 

imporisant  ancient  didactic  writing  by  Clement  of  Rome^» 
Justin,  who  wrote  in  Romeff^the^  younger  Theodotus,  a  ^-. 

disciple  of  the  Theodotus  who  came  from  Byzantium  to  ^- 

Eomc^T^^Jrenseus,  Hippolytus,  and  TertuUian,  but  which 
nevertEeless  was  persistently  excluded  from  the  N.T.  in 
Italy,  North  Africa,  and  Gaul,  could  not  have  passed  as  a 
work  of  Paul's  in  these  regioni^  since  the  objections  to  its  p^ 
leception  into  the  collection  of  books  read  in  the  religious 
services^hich  might  be  raised  on  the  ground  that  it  was  ^, 
intendea  for  "  the  Hebrews,"  could  not  have  had  more 
weight  in  Rome  than  in  Alexandria.  These  objections 
must  have  been  outweighed  by  the  influence  of  Paul's 
name,  if  it  had  been  connected  with  it.  Moreover, 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  was  originaUy  designed 
for  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians,  was  accepted  into  the 
Canon  of  the  entire  Gentile  Christian  Church.  We  also 
have  the  testimony  of  persons  who  had  access  to  the 
Stings  of  Irenseus  and  Hippolytus  which  are  no  longer 
extant,  that  both  these  teachers  denied  the  Pauline  author- 
ship of  Hebrews  (n.  9).  On  the  part  of  Irensaus  this 
denial  was  probably  only  indirect,  Hebrews  being  quoted 
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by  him  without  mention  of  Paul's  name.  Hippolytus,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  all  appearances  protested  formally 
against  the  appeal  of  the  Theodotians  to  Hebrews  as  a 
work  of  Paul's  and  as  a  part  of  Holy  Scripture.  If  in  this 
connection  Hippolytus  and  Irenseus  had  mentioned  some- 
one else  as  the  author  of  Hebrews,  the  silence  of  three 
independent  reports  on  this  point  (n.  9)  would  be  incom- 
prehensible. It  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  therefore, 
that  Hebrews  as  Irenaeus  and  Hippolytus  knew  it  was 
anonymous. 

There  were,  however.  Churches  in  which  Hebrews  was 
transmitted  as  an  epistle  of  Barnabas.  It  is  not  a  con- 
jectuie  or  personal  opinion  that  Tertullian  expresses,  as 
Jerome  declares  ( Vir.  III.  v. ),  but  simply  a  reproduction  of 
a  current  tradition,  evidently  just  as  found  in  the  manu- 
script before  him,  when  he  writes  as  follows  (n.  10): 
"  Extat  enim  et  Barnabas  titulus  ad  HebroBos^  a  deo  satis 
auctorati  viri,  ut  quem  Paulus  juxta  se  constituent  in 
abstinentise  tenore  ...  (1  Cor.  ix.  6) ;  et  utique  receptior 
apud  ecclesias  epistola  BamabcB  illo  apocrypho  Pastore 
moBchorum." 

From  what  has  been  stated  above  concerning  the  in- 
difference of  the  Western  Church  toward  Hebrews,  it  is 
evident  that  Tertullian  does  not  set  forth  in  the  passage 
cited  the  tradition  and  public  opinion  of  the  catholic 
Church  of  his  African  home,  or  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
Tertullian  himself  proves  this  by  the  way  in  which  he 
introduces  the  quotation.  After  giving  proofs,  taken  from 
the  apostolic  writings,  he  cites,  as  something  wholly  super- 
fluous {ex  redundantia),  Heb.  vi.  4-8,  as  evidence  of  some 
companion  and  disciple  of  the  apostles.  For  the  catholic 
clergy  of  Rome  and  Africa,  who  controverted  the  Montanism 
of  Tertullian,  after  the  final  separation  of  the  Montanist 
Church,  Hebrews  was  not  a  sacred  writing  to  be  used 
for  proof  texts,  whereas  they  appealed  to  the  Shepherd 
of  Hermas  for  the  principles  of  their  lax  discipline, 
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although  both  Catholic  and  Montanist  Churches  had  ex- 
clnded  it  from  the  Bible  (de  Pudic.  x. ).     As  far  as  the 
West  is  concerned,  the  Churches  in  which  Hebrews  re- 
ceived greater  consideration  than  the  Sheplierdy  and  in 
which  it  was  handed  down  as  a  writing  of  Barnabas,  could 
have  been   only  the  Montanist  Churches.      Since,  how- 
ever, Montanism  was  introduced  into  the  West  from  the 
province  of  Asia,  there  is  the  greatest  probability  that  the 
tradition  concerning  Barnabas  as  the  author  of  Hebrews 
origmated  there,  and  that  it  was  not   confined  to  the 
Montanist  Churches  of  that  region.     This  same  tradition 
appears  again  in  the  Latin  sermons,  published  by  Batifibl 
(1900),  which  wrongly  bear   the  name  of  Origen.     In 
them  it  is  set  forth  not  as  the  conjecture  of  an  individual 
scholar,  but  as  a  fact  accepted  in  the  preacher's  circle 
(n.  11).     The  discussion  concerning  the  origin  of  these 
sennons  is  not  yet  settled,  and  will  not  come  to  an  end 
without  a  new  investigation,  which  fairly  considers  every 
particular.    If  the  preacher  is  not  Novatian,  as  the  present 
writer,  following  others  and  along  with  them,  thought  he 
might  claim,  he  must  have  belonged  to  a  Novatian  Church, 
and  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  the  tradition  of 
Barnabas  as  author  of  Hebrews  was  handed  down  from 
the  Montanists  to  the  Novatians,  as  were  the  polemical 
use  of  Heb.  vi  4-8,  and  the  high  value  placed  upon  the 
Epistle,  things  which  we  have  long  known. 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  above  discussion,  that 
there  existed,  between  the  years  180  and  260,  three 
more  or  less  widely  diffused  opinions  regarding  the 
authorship  of  Hebrews  which  stood  over  against  each 
other — (1)  Paul  (held  by  the  Alexandrians,  and  perhaps 
the  Theodotians  in  Rome);  (2)  Barnabas  (held  by  the 
Montanist  Tertullian,  evidently  already  by  the  Phiygian 
Montanists  and  also  by  the  catholic  Churches  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia,  as  well  as  by  the  Novatians);  (3)  some 
unknown  person  (Irenseus,  Bttppolytus,  and  probably  still 
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other  Catholics  of  the  West).     The  common  source  of  this 
threefold  tradition  can  only  be  the  third  view  (n.  12),  for 
in  each  of  the  other  two  cases  it  is  incomprehensible  how 
a  tradition  originally  associated  with  Hebrews,  whether  it 
were  ascribed  to  Paul  or  to  Barnabas,  in  the  circles  from 
which  Irenseus  came,  could  have  given   way  to  entire 
ignorance  in  regard  to  the  matter.     It  is  equally  incom- 
prehensible  how  Bapv6fia  could   arise   &om  an  oiiginal 
Ilavkov^  or  vice  versa.      The  history  of  early  Christian 
literature    offers    elsewhere    examples    of  how  writings, 
originally  anonymous  in  the  tradition,  w^re  ascribed  to 
definite  authors  on   insufficient  grounds   (n.   13).     The 
receivers  of  the  letter  certainly  knew  the  name  of  the 
author;  he  himself  indicates  in  Heb.  xiii  18-24  that  he 
was  known  to  them,  and  this  knowledge  would  surely 
be  preserved  for  some  time.     But  when  Hebrews  began  to 
be  circulated,  it  could  no  longer  have  existed  in  the  place 
from  which  it  was  sent  out  into  the  Churches.     In  view 
of  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  Hebrews  was 
never  known  to  any  Church  writer  without  the  title  tr/w 
'Efipalov^  (above,  p.  295  £),  it  is  probable  that  it  was  cod- 
nected  with  the  collection  of  Paul's  letters  either  ficom  the 
beginning  or  through  a  later  addition.      It  is  therefore 
very  easy  to   understand  how  in  Alexandria  the  letter 
was  attributed  to  Paul.     The  ndyXov  {hrborokq)  which  it 
was  necessary  to  supply  with  irph^  Kopcpdlov^,  irpo^  ^E^l^v^ 
ictK  was  also  very  naturally  supplied  with  wpo9  'EfipalaWy 
iB  the  Utle  of  Z  .ppeodid  Z^yro^  writiBg  (,.  13> 
The   mention  of  Timothy  (Heb.    xiii    23),  the  author's 
knowledge  of  the  Scripture,  the  reading  rclk  &<r/io£9  fiov 
aweTToO'^a-aTe  (Heb.  X.  34,  n.  14),  which,  though  certainly 
false,  is  perhaps  very  old,  all  tended  to  strengthen  this 
view.     If  Hebrews  was  not  appended  to  the  Pauline  letters 
until  later,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Churches  which 
had  received  the  original  collection  of  Paul's  letters  without 
Hebrews  were  afterwards  unwilling  to  accept  the  anonym- 
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ous  letter  and  to  recognise  it  as  a  letter  of  Paul's.     The 
individuals  into  whose  hands  it  came  regarded  it  either  as 
an  anonymous  writing  from  ancient  apostolic   times,  or 
resorted  to  conjecture.     If  Paul  did  not  write  it,  then  it 
most  have  been  written    by   some   other  distinguished 
teacher  of  the  apostolic  age.     Barnabas  was  such  a  man. 
It  is  possible   that   this  assumption    was   furthered  by 
the  £Etct  that  an  ancient  document  with  many  allegori- 
cal interpretations  of  O.T.  legal  regulations,  our  so-called 
Epistle  of  Barnabas^  was  circulated    in    the   Oriental 
Churches  under  Barnabas'  name.     One  who  was  seeking 
for  the  author  of  Hebrews  might  be  influenced  by  this 
document  to  ascribe  Hebrews  also  to  this  Barnabas.     This 
same  development  of  the  Barnabas  idea  is  also  conceivable 
in  case  Hebrews  was  a  part  of  the  original  collection  of 
Paul's  letters.     Even  if  oKKov  wpo^  *Efipaiov^  was  not  in 
the  title,  the  report  could  have  been  circulated  with  the 
collection  that  the  document  was  not  written  by  Paul,  but 
was  added  to  the  collection  of  his  letters  because  of  its 
instructive  and  edifying  character.     In  Aleicandria  this 
tradition  disappeared,  while  in  other  regions  it  was  pre- 
served, and  resulted  either  in  the  separation  of  this  letter 
from  those  of  Paul,  or  in  the  conjecture  that  it  was  written 
by  Barnabas.     In  brief,  there  is  no  tradition  regarding  the 
author  of  Hebrews  which  compares  with  the  traditions 
regarding  the  authors  of  the  other  N.T.  writings  in  age, 
unanimity,  and  an  originality,  hard  to  invent. 

1.  (P.  S94.)  For  the  canonical  history  of  Heb.  see  OK,  i.  283-302,  379, 
677  ff^  759,  963-966,  IL  66,  160  ff.,  169-171,  238,  276,  368-362,  also  P^;^, 
^402-606. 

2.  (P.  296.)  Kloetermann  (Zw  Theorie  der  hibL  TFeissagung  und  mtr 
ChanderuKk  des  Hb,  1889,  S.  66)  conjectures  that  irp6s  ''Rfipaiovs  is  an  in- 
correct copy  of  n-p^ff  B€pvalavs=^B€poialovff  and  holds  that  Apolloe,  who^ 
ttcoitiing  to  Acts  XYiiL  27  f .,  laboured  in  Macedonia  (Where  is  this  statement 
foand  1)  and  Achaia,  wrote  this  letter  to  the  Church  in  Beroea,  the  original 
constitaeiicy  of  which,  according  to  Acts  zvii.  11,  was  certainly  Jewish.  A 
iQore  natural  supposition  would  be  Beroea  in  Syria  (Aleppo),  which  was  the 
Ottm  centre  of  Jewish  Christianity  in  the  time  of  Jerome.  Hamack,  ZfNTW^ 
I^  S.  21,  (Wiiiioyr  irph^  rovs  iraipovs  as  the  original  title.    Semler  (cited  in 

VOL.  II.  20 
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Oder's  FreU  Unterswhung  uber  d.  Off.  Joh.  1769,  S.  29),  followed  later  hj  Hag 
in  his  Einl.*  ii.  482 ;  Wieseler,  Chronol  483  ff^  Unierguch,  uber  dm  Hh,  1861, 
L  26fF. ;  Hilgenfeld,  Einl,  104,  354,  was  the  first  to  advance  the  view  that 
Heb.  was  really  the  epistle  ad  AUxandrinos^  which,  according  to  Can.  Mur. 
line  64,  was  fabricated  like  an  epistle  ad  Laodicenoij  under  Paul's  name 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Marcionite  heresy.  There  were  also  many  critics  who 
believed  that  in  PMlaster  the  statement  was  to  be  found  {Hwr.  Ixttit.)  that  in 
his  time  (380  to  390)  Hebrews  was  quite  generally  regarded  as  a  letter  to  the 
Laodiceans.  This  led  to  the  further  hypothesis  that  the  words  following  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon  at  the  end  of  the  Cod.  BoBm.  of  the  Pauline  letters, 
ad  Laudicemes  incipit  epistola,  vp6t  fiao/vhoKfiaas  SpxerM  €VcaToXi7,  are  the  title 
of  Heb.  which  ought  here  to  follow  in  the  MS.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
Credner  (EM.  660),  Anger  (Uber  den  La>odicenerbr.  29),  and  Wieseler  (Unters, 
i.  34  ff.).  The  Epistle  to  ^  Laodiceans  referred  to  in  Can.  Mur.  and  in 
Cod.  Boem.  is  the  apocryphal  letter  of  this  title  which  is  still  in  existence. 
With  regard  to  the  Epistle  to  the  AlexandrianSj  we  know  nothing  definite  or 
certain  ;  cf.  OK,  i.  277-283,  iL  82-88,  238,  666-592. 

3.  (P.  295.)  For  the  meaning  of  titulus  see  vol.  i  p.  488,  n.  3.  In  the 
oldest  MSS.  (MABCK)  the  only  words  found  in  the  title  at  the  beginning 
or  in  the  title  at  the  end  are  irpos  'Efifmiovs  without  cVurroXi},  first  L,  and 

/in  the  title  also  P,  have  this  addition,  and  this  is  apparently  all  that  Ter- 
tX  tullian  found,  for  he  writes  (de  Pvd.  zz)  :  extatJBamabce  titulus  (not  epistola) 

ad  Hdjrceos.    This  title  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  writings  which 
^  .  were  circulated  independently,  such  as  KXi^ficvroff  (^6yos)  vporpfirnxos  ^p^ 

'  /'E^Xifvas  or  Tartavov  \6yos  vpos  "EWrjvas  (Eus.  H,  K  vL  18.  7).     When  titles 

'^of  this  kind  are  found  in  MSS.  without  \6yot,  this  is  to  be  supplied  from 
the  title  of  a  preceding  writing  by  another  author  with  a  different  address, 
e.g,  in  Eus.  iv.  16.  7  from  the  preceding  <nfyypdfiftaTa,  Different  still  is  the 
case  of  Toriai/of  cV  r£  irp6f  "EXkijvas  in  Clem.  Strom,  i.  $  101.  Moreover, 
comparison  with  all  these  titles  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  fact  that  they 
contain  the  name  of  the  author,  whereas  the  common  source  of  the  divergent 
titles  Bamdbcs  (titultu)  ad  Hebrceos  and  Uavkw  (iirurrdKri)  vp6£  'EfipaUms  could 
not  possibly  have  contained  the  name  of  an  author. 

4.  (P.  296.)  Ever  since  the  time  that  the  Jews  began  to  call  themselves 
Jews  (Jer.  xzxii.  12),  they  designated  their  race  and  their  ancestors  Hebrews 
(1)  in  a  retrospective  view  of  the  patriarchal  and  ancient  Israelitish  period, 
particularly  where  there  was  occasion  to  mention  Israelites  from  the  point  of 
view  of  those  who  were  not  Israelites.  This  is  found  even  in  Jeremiah,  where 
reference  is  made  to  a  Mosaic  ordinance  (Jer.  xxxiv.  9, 14,  along  with  the  more 
modem  'ti.t,  Jer.  xxxii.  12,  xxxiv.  9).  Cf.  also  Philo  (Vita  Mos,  L  2, 4, 26, 
27,  48,  60),  where  the  term  Hebrews  is  used  along  with  lovdacbi  without  any 
distinction  of  time  (op.  cU.i.  1,  2,  7,  ii.  7X  Josephus  (AmL  i.  6.  2,  4,  6,  ii.  5. 4, 
9.  1  ffl  ;  BeU.  iv.  8.  3,  v.  9.  4),  and  the  poet  Ezekiel  (in  Eus.  Pruep.  ix.  28f.X 
in  reproductions  of  the  ancient  history,  or  occasional  references  to  the  same. 
For  the  same  reason  it  is  also  found  regularly  in  the  SihyUines,  the  alleged 
j^redictions  of  an  ancient  prophetess.  The  usage  in  Judith  x.  ISS,  xii.  11, 
xiv.  16 ;  2  Mace.  vii.  31,  xi.  13,  is  also  archaic  The  Jews  are  very  seldom 
mentioned  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Once  Plutarch  uses  along  with  the 
regular  *IovdauM  (ApofiMhegm,  regwnhy  p.  184 ;  Is.  ei  (hir.  31,  p.  363 ;  Qva^. 
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C0R9.  iv.  4.  4»  6.  I9  8,  pp.  669,  670),  r^  '£/9/>ac«v  airopprfroy  p.  671,  in  reference 
to  their  ancient  instltations ;  once  Tac.  Hist.  ▼.  2  has  Hebras^  terrcu  (cf .  Jos.         /  ^ 
BdL  ▼.  4.  3).    The  term  is  used  more  frequently  hy  Pausanius  of  land  and 
penple  without  distinctions  as  to  time,  i.  6.  5,  v.  6.  2,  7.  4,  vi.  24.  8,  x.  12.  9. 
(2)  The  Jews  regularly  nse  'Efipaloi  (also  i^paU^,  ifipaa,  ifipaiari)  when 
speaking  of  their  language  and  literature ;  cf .  Philo,  de  Conf.  Ling,  zxvi. ;  Migr, 
Ahrdk^  iii  ;  Vita  Mos.  iL  6  (of  the  seventy  translators) ;  Somn,  ii.  38  ;  Congr, 
Erud.  Gr,  viii. ;  Joe.  Anit,  L  1. 1  f.,  iii.  6.  7,  z.  10. 6.    Cf.  the  lexicons  of  Levy 
or  Jasfcrow,  for  example,  Jer.  Baba  Bathra,  17c,  '<  A  Hebrew  and  a  Greek  wit- 
ness."   So  the  word  came  to  be  used  in  contrast  to  Hellenistic  (see  vol.  i.  pp. 
39, 48  f^  67,  n.  14).    (3)  While  the  Jews  with  pride  called  themselves  Jews 
(Bom.  ii  17 ;  0. 1.  Or.  9916, 9926 ;  JHSt^  1891,  p.  269;  cf.  Berliner,  Gesch.  der 
Judtn  %«  Bom.  i.  72  ff.,  nr.  12,  81, 109),  the  name  assumed  a  different  signifi- 
cance to  Christians,  and  even  to  Jewish  Christians,  after  the  majority  of  this 
people  had  rejected  the  gospel,  and  'lovdaio-fuSr  (Gal.  i.  13, 14 ;  Ign.  Magn.  viii. 
1,  X.  3 ;  Phil,  vi.  1 ;  Inscription  from  Portus  given  by  Ddrenbourg  in  M^. 
Smar,  1887,  p.  440)  came  to  stand  for  a  religion  hostile  to  Christianity— a 
RligiQii,  acceptance  of  which  made  those  who  were  not  Jews  Jews  (Dio  Cass. 
QzriL  17.  1).     The  time  soon  came  when  the  term  oi  'lovdalot  no  longer 
raficed  to  distinguish  genuine  from  false  Jews  (Bom.  ii.  28  f. ;  Bev.  ii.  9,  iii.  9X 
inasmuch  as  it  was  used  for  the  nation  which  excluded  the  Christian  Church 
from  itself  (1  Thes8.ii.  14;  ICor.  x.32;  2Cor.xi.24;  Matt  xxviii.  15 ;  John 
liii.  33,  xviii.  14,  xx.  19 ;  Acts  xii.  3,  xx.  3,  xxi.  11,  xxvi.  2).    It  is  only  very 
nrdX  s^d  always  with  an  evident  purpose  that  Christian  Israelites  are  called 
Jews  by  themselves  and  others ;  cf.  Gal.  ii.  13^15 ;  Acts  x.  28,  xxi.  39,  xxii.  3 
(in  Acts  xxi.  20  the  text  is  uncertain,  still  more  so  in  Acts  vL  7).    Cf .  also  the 
comparatively  late  catholic  AcU  of  Petw  and  Pauly  ed.  Lipsius,  122.    The  more 
faTounte  expression  is  ol  ck  irtpn-oprji  (Gal.  ii.  12 ;  Col.  iv.  11 ;  Tit.  i.  10 ; 
Acta  X.  45,  xi.  2 ;  cf.  Phil.  iii.  3 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  18),  or  the  simple  statement  of 
Jewish  origin,  c^  *l€v^ku»v  (Rom.  ix.  24  ;  Just  Dial,  xlvii.  48 ;  cf.  OK,  ii.  671, 
A  2).    In  the  post-apostolic  age  (2  Cor.  xi.  22 ;  Phil.  iii.  5 ;  Acts  vi.  1  cannot 
be  dted  in  favour  of  this  usage ;  cf.  vol.  i.  p.  48),  they  were  caUed  also 
'Edpdwi.    Although  in  numerous  instances  the  linguistic  meaning  of  the  word 
exerted  a  strong  influence, — as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Aramaic- 
cpeiking  Nazarenes  and  their  Hebrew  gospel,  as  it  was  apparently  called  by 
Hegesippns  (Eus.  H.  E.  iv.  22.  7;  cf.  OKj  ii.  643, 649  ff.),^in  the  vast  majority 
<rf  cftBes  it  indicates  a  contrast  between  Jews  and  non- Jews,  without  any 
reference  to  the  contrast  between  Hebrews  and  Hellenists  within  the  Jewish 
'■ce  itself,  as  in  Acts  vi  1.    When  Clement  {Pcsd.  i.  34 ;  Strom,  i.  11),  speak- 
^  of  Paul  and  one  of  his  own  teachers,  calls  them  *Efipaioi  d»4KaBtv  or 
^•1^,  or  when  Eusebius  {H.  E.  i.  11.  9,  ii.  4.  3,  iv.  5.  2)  uses  the  same 
ex^ressioa  with  reference  to  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  first  bishops  of  Jeru- 
niem  (cf.  H.  E.  iv.  22. 7,  with  regard  to  Hegesippus),  the  only  thing  indicated^ 
is  their  ancestral  connection  with  the- Jewish- pe^Ie. and  faith.    Clement 
(P«2.  i  34)  uses  along  with  Ilovftoo^,  in  wiyyia^ijg  to  designate  their  religion ;    ^ 
^  Eusebius  (H.  E.  iv.  5.  4)  uses  the  sarab  word  interchangeably  with  €«c 
vfpiro|iij(.    In  speaking  of  the  destination  of  Matt.,  Irenseus  uses  once,  iii. 
1*  1)  iv  rots  "BfipauMSf  and  in  a  second  instance  (Fragm.  29,  ed.  Stieren, 
P-  ^)  vp^  *lmMavs.    Eusebius  also  calls  the  gospel,  "  which  gave  special 
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joy  to  those  of  the  Hebrews  who  accepted  Christ"  (H,  E.  ill.  25.  6),  t6  Koff 
'Efipalavs  cvoyyAiov,  both  in  the  passage  here  cited  and  elsewhere  (iv.  22.  7) ; 
occasionally  also  '*  The  gospel  which  is  among  the  Jews  "  {d$  Theojphania  syr. 
iv.  12).  Ilxe  most  decisive  proof  is  that  furnished  by  the  Ebionites,  whose 
entire  literature,  so  far  as  we  know  it  (their  gospel,  the  pseudo-Clementine 
writings,  the  translation  of  the  O.T.,  and  the  commentary  of  SymmAchusX 
was  Greek,  but  who,  notwithstanding,  always  called  genuine  Jews  and  Jewish 
Christians  Hebrews  (Clement,  Epist  ad  Jae,  L ;  Horn,  i.  9,  viii.  5, 6,  7,  z.  26, 
xi.  35,  xviiL  4 ;  Recogn.  i.  7,  32,  v.  35),  and  who,  according  to  Epiph.  H(rr. 
xxz.  3, 13,  occasionally  spoke  of  their  Greek  gospel  as  a  ifipaUop  and  Koff 
*Efipaiovs  €vayy4Xtov.  "  Hebrews  "  means  here,  as  in  Tert  Marc  iii.  12,  Mebiyxi 
Christiani,  Jewish  Christians. 

6.  (Pp.  296,  298,  300.)  Eus.  H.  E.  vi.  14.  2  ff.  (cf .  Cramer,  CSit.  vii.  286  ; 
cf.  Severianus,  p.  115  ;  Jn.  Damasc.,  ed.  Lequien,  ii.  258 ;  Foraeh.  iii.  71, 149) 
gives  the  following  account  taken  from  the  Hypott/poses  of  Clement :  ecu  1-79 
irp6s  'Efipalovt  dc  f n-ioroXi^y  ILavXov  fiiu  tlpol  <l>Tf<riy  yeypo^^as  te  "^paiois 
€ppaiK^  4>^v^y  AovKav  Si  (^iXorifuor  Cfj^  aMjv  fi€$€pii9fv€v<ravra  tKbovpot  Toi£ 
'EXXi^cTiv,  66€v  t6v  avrbv  XP^^  €vpia-K€a6(U  Kara  rfjv  €pfUfvtiaF  rovn^f  rf  rrjs 
€triaroXi}S  KttLr&v  vrpofcMV'  prj  vpoyeYpd<f>$€u  ti  r6  *^  Havkos  dir6aTokos^  cicarwr^ 
*''E^pcuoiff  ydpf  (firjaiVf  cfrurrAXtfv,  vpok/jy^iv  cZXit^mnti  kot  ovroG  koL  viroirrci'- 
ovaiv  avT6vj  avvrr&s  trdvv  wk  iv  apxi  dfrirp«yltfv  avrow  t6  Hvo/ul  ^cif."  Erra 
virofihs  €irikiyei,'  "''Hdi;  d^,  ms  6  fuiKopios  Tkeyt  irpco^vrrpw,  cVct  6  KVpiM 
d7r6aTo\os  &y  rov  navTOKparopo?  (Heb.  iii.  1)  dmaraXj/i  irp^  '"Bfipaiavtf  dta 
fterpiorfjra  6  JIavkos,  wrav  (h  ra  tfOvrj  dirtai^g^fiivoty  ovk  cyypa^i  csvror 
*£/3/7aio>v  afTOOToXov  did  re  r^v  frp6s  rov  Kvpiov  npi^v^  did  re  r^  cjc  ir€ptov(rias 
Koi  rotr  'E/9pato(r  cfricrrAXecv,  €BvS>v  K^pvKa  Hvra  koL  dtroaroKov"  It  may  be 
regarded  as  certain  that  ''The  sainted  presbyter''  Panteenus  is  the  principal 
teacher  of  Clement  (cf.  Forsch.  iii.  157-161,  168-176).  Clement  expresses 
himself  just  as  definitely  in  his  comment  on  1  Pet.  v.  13  {Fond^.  iii  83) : 
"  sicut  Lucas  quoque  et  actus  apostolorum  stilo  exaecutus  agnoscitur  et  Fftoli  sd 
Hebrseos  interpretatus  epistolam."  While  Origen  speaks  of  persons  who  called 
Luke  not  the  translator,  but  the  author  of  Heb.,  and  of  others  who  said  the 
same  of  Clement  of  Home  (above,  p.  299,  and  below,  p.  309,  n.  7),  Eosebius 
(H,  E,  iii.  38.  2)  changes  this  Urropiay  as  Origen  calls  it,  into  another,  accord- 
ing to  which  some  made  Luke,  others  Clement  of  Home,  the  translator  of 
Heb.  The  latter  assumption  Eusebius  considers  particularly  probable  becaoee 
of  the  resemblance  in  style  and  thought  between  Heb.  and  Clement's  EpittU 
to  the  CoriTUfUans  (§  3),  idthough  he  does  not  deny  that  this  relationahip  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  Clement  was  dependent  upon  Heb.  (§  1).  Jerome  in  his 
usual  fashion  mixes  everything  up  (Vir,  HI,  v. ;  Ep.  cxxix.  3,  ad  DardaMum). 
Tertullian  says  that  Barnabas  is  the  author  of  Heb.  (see  n.  3),  while  othen 
attribute  it  to  Luke  or  Clement  of  Rome.  But  the  authorship  of  Clement 
is  represented  as  affecting  only  the  literary  form,  or  as  perhaps  confined  to  s 
translation  from  the  Hebrew.  Philaster  {Hcer.  Ixxxix.)  states  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Pauline  authorship  were  divided  in  their  opinion  as  to  whether 
Barnabas,  Clement,  or  Luke  was  the  author  (below,  n.  11).  Ephrem  (Comm, 
in  PauU  epid.,  ed.  Mekith.  p.  200)  reproduces  the  two  opinions  that  Clement 
of  Home  was  the  author  and  that  he  was  the  translator,  without  accepting 
either.    Severianus  of  Gabala  (Cramer,  Cat,  viL  116),  on  the  authority  of 
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Euebins,  mentions  Clement  and  Luke  as  possible  translators.  Theodoras, 
vho  rejected  the  idea  of  the  intentional  anonymous  authorship  of  Heb., 
remarks  incidentally  that  Timothy  acted  as  Paul's  amanuensis  (Cramer,  vii. 
113f.).  According  to  Theodoret,  in  Heb.  xiii.  23,  Timothy  was  only  the 
messenger  who  delivered  the  letter. 

6.  (P.  297.)  Pantsenus  (see  preceding  note)  assumes  it  as  self-evident 
tliat  Heb.  was  directed  to  the  same  persons  to  whom  Jesus  preached,  i.e. 
the  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine.  This  was  also  the  view  of  Clement,  who 
agrees  with  the  opinion  of  his  teacher,  which  he  reports ;  for  it  is  only  on 
this  presupposition  that  Clement  could  assume  as  self-evident  that  Heb. 
was  written  in  Hebrew,  since  he  must  have  known  that  the  Jews  in  Alex- 
andria, Rome,  and  other  places  were  entirely  Hellenistic.  £phrem  asserts 
very  positively,  p.  201,  that  Heb.  was  written  shortly  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  to  the  Christians  of  that  city,  the  disciples  of  the  original 
apostleB  who  were  probably  still  living  there.  He  represents  it  as  being  a 
counterpart  of  the  letter  of  the  Jerusalem  Church  to  the  Gentile  Christians  in 
Antioch  (Acts  xv.  23).  The  same  view  is  expressed  by  the  genuine  Euthalius 
(Zacagni,  626X  only  less  definitely,  when  he  represents  Heb.  as  being  an 
epistle  to  the  Jewish  Christian  Churches  mentioned  in  1  Thess.  ii.  14 ;  by 
Chryaoetom  (Mont&UCOn,  xii.  2,  frov  dr  oj^o-tv  CTretrrcXXcv ;  tfiol  doKti  iv 
'UpoaoKvfUHS  Koi  UaKatarivj/),  and  Theodoret  (Noesselt,  643).  The  pseudo- 
£uth8]ii]8(Zacagni,  668)  thinks  that  Heb.  was  addressed  to  the  whole  body  of 
Jewish  Christians. 

7.  (P.  299.)  According  to  Eusebius  {H.  E.  vi  26.  11-14),  Origen  in  his 
Iiomilies  on  Heb.  says  :  ^Ota  6  ^o^a'cf^p  t^v  X^^eor  r^r  irphs  'Eppaiov£  cn-t- 
yrypofLfUvi^  ctriaToX^ff  ovk  «;(«  t6  iv  Xdy^  KiuoriKhv  rov  airocroKov^  6fioXoy^- 
iravrw  iaurhv  i^i^trtfv  ttvai  tA  Xdyip,  rovriari  rj  <f>pda'(if  aXXci  €(mv  ^  cVicrroX^ 
ovy^ccrci  r^  Xc^cax  'EXXi^i^iiecdrfpa,  vds  6  iirurrdfuvos  Kplvtiv  <f>paa-€<ov  (al. 
<^paffHn)  dtaxftopas  SpoXoyfja'ai  &v  fraktv  rt  aZ  ori  ra  vofjpara  rrjs  eiriarokrjf  0av 

fiatnd  cdm  xal  ov  Ikvrtpa  rStv  diro<rTo\iKoiv  opokoyovpiv&v  ypappara>Vy  koL  rovro        .  f 

hp  oirfi^frcu  eivoi  dXrfBis  vds  6  irpoaixo^v  rjfdpoyvdxrti  rj  dfrooToXtJcjr(Eusebius      :^   i^  > » >  • 

here  interrupts  the  narrative  with  the  remark,  rovrois  p€0*  ertpa  imff>4pti 

Xrywy).     "Eyt^  dc  dfroff><uv6p9vos  ciiroc/i*  dv,  ort  ra  fitv  vofjp^tra  rov  diroaraXov 

fWr,  ^  de   <l>pd(ng   Koi   17  avvBttris   drropprfpovna-avrds  rivos  rh   diroardkiKh 

col  wnrtpil  a-)(okMoypai(f>rivavr6i  rcvor  rh  etprjpiva  vrro  rov  dJiacKoXov.     "Et  ris 

niv  inKXtiaia  tx^t  raxmjv  t^v  cVt(rroXi7v  ox  IlavXov,  ovn;  evboKiptino  cal  €ir\ 

rmrf'  ov  yhp  tlKtj  ol  dp\fuioi  ivlipts  tas  UavXov  avrfiv  vapaBtbdiKa€ru     rU  be  6 

ypo^or  r^y  ivurroKqv,  r6  fuv  aktfBis  Behf  olbtVy  tf  dc  tls  ^pds  ff^Bdcaa-a  iaropia 

wx6  rwmw  pJiv  Xtyovruiv  &ri  KX^fii;r  6  ytvoptvos  iiria-Konos  *Viop4uxov  typw^t 

T^v   ivurroKiiv,    vv6  rivw   dc    on   Aovkw   6   ypd^as   r6    flayyfktov    kcH  ras 

vpa^tg.     Tins  is    copied    inaccurately  in    Cramer,   Cat,   vii.   286  f.,    but 

accurately  and  almost  entire  in  a  scholion  in  one  of  the  Athos  MSS.  (von  der 

Goltz,  S.  86).    For  the  interpretation  see  OK,  i.  287,  A.  1.    To  take  avrvf 

wiUirovn;v  r^v  efrumiKffv  instead  of  with  ci  rig  oZv  cicicXi/o'ta,  as  Hofmann 

suggests,  V.  46,  is  impossible,  both  in  view  of  the  construction  and  of  the  sense. 

8.  (P.  301.)  The  Canon  Muratori,  which  mentions  by  name  and  rejects 
two  pseudo-Pauline  letters,  and  takes  account  of  differences  in  opinion  con- 
cerning a  writing  of  Peter's  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  has  nothing  to  say 
concerning  Heb.    The  same  is  true  also  of  the  African  canon,  circa  3^ 
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(OrtmdriiSf  83).  Theia  are  no  citations  from  Heb.  in  Cyprian  and  oontem- 
poraries,  in  Optatua  of  Mileyi  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Donatut  controTeray. 
In  Borne,  furthermore,  the  number  of  Paul's  Epistles  was  limited  to  thirteen 
by  Caius  {drca  210),  and  Eusebius  makes  the  statement,  that  even  in  his  day 
the  Roman  Church,  or  many  Bomans,  %.e.  Westerners,  objected  to  Heb.  as  un- 
Pauline  (H,  E.  iii  3. 6,  vi.  5K)).  On  the  other  hand,  clear  traces  that  Heh.  was 
read  with  great  esteem  in  Rome  are  first  found  in  Clement  of  Rome  and 
Hermas  (OK,  L  963  f.,  also  577  f .  on  Justin,  and  296  ff.  on  Theodotos).  Ad- 
ditional matter  in  nn.  9  and  11 ;  also  §  4t,  n.  7. 

9.  (Pp.  295, 301, 302.)  Stephanus  Gobaiufrsays  in  tlie  year  600  (see  Pfaotios, 
Bibl,  232)  :  an  *IiriroXvroff  ical  Etp^vaibff  r^v  wpins  '^fipaiow  cvtoroX^y  OoiXov 
avK  €K§ivov  Mivai  (fxuri  (whereas  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Eusebius  reckon 
it  among  the  Pauline  letters).  Photius  says  the  same  things  BibL  121,  ahout 
Hippolytus,  the  author  of  the  work  against  the  thirty-two  hereaies.  Since 
Stephanus  mentions  Hippolytus  before  he  does  IrensBus, — although  the  latter 
is  older, — ^it  is  probable  that  his  information  about  Iren»us  is  deriyed  solely 
from  a  remark  of  Hippolytus  with  regard  to  Irenseus*  Tiews  concsnung 
Heb.  Evidently  Hippolytus  was  the  first  who  had  occasion  expresBly  to 
deny  the  Pauline  authorship  of  Heb.  in  opposition  to  the  Theodotiaus,  while 
Irenfflus  appears  to  have  quoted  Heb.  mthont  naming  the  author  (Eus,  H,  E. 
V.  26  ;  cf .  QK,  L  296-298X 

10.  (P.  302.)  Tert.  de  Pud.  xz. ;  cL  OK,  i.  290  ff.  Inasmuch  as  there  was 
no  Latin  Bible  in  TertuUian's  time,  he  must  have  had  before  him  a  Qreek 
copy  of  Heb.  with  the  title,  Bapvafia  wp^  'Efipaiow  (eVicrroX^).  Merely 
oral  traditions  which  are  associated  with  the  text  of  the  books  Tertul- 
lian  is  in  the  habit  of  reproducing  in  a  different  way,  e,g,  with  regard  to 
the  relation  of  Mark  to  Peter  and  of  Luke  to  Paul,  contra  Marc,  iv.  6,  he  uses 
the  words  affirTna^urJadscrtbere  solent.    The  attempt  has  been  made  incorrectly 

'  '^  to  discover  the  sametradition  in  the  index  of  Cod.  Clarom.  of  the  letters  of 
Paul,  where,  after  the  seven  catholic  Epistles,  we  have  the  words,  Batmba 
epid.  vet.  850.  This  view  is  supported  by  Westcott,  JSp.  to  the  JTe&raoK,  1889, 
p.  xxviii,  with  overmuch  emphasis  upon  the  idea  that  the  numbesB  suit 
Heb.  better  than  the  so-called  EpiitU  of  Bamaboi,  Cf .  per  contrOf  QK,  ii 
169  f.,  950  ff. 

11.  (P.  303.)   Tractatus  dr^MMS^  de  librit  u.  ecrtpturarum,  ed.  Batiffol,  Paris, 
■^  .  '  •           1 900.  Up  to  the  present  time  die  result  of  the  discussion  seems  to  be  the  eonda- 

sion  that  these  twenty  sermons  are  not  the  work  of  Origen,  and  that  they  are 
not  translations  from  the  Greek.  The  view  that  they  were  written  by  Nova- 
tian  is  supported  by  Weyman  {Archdvf.  lot,  Lexieographie,  xL  467,  545-576X 
Hausleiter  {ThLB,  1900,  Nob.  14-16),  Zahn  {NKZ,  1900,  S.  348-360X  Jordan 
(Die  Theologie  der  neiLerUdeckten  Predigten  NovaHane,  1902).  Some  of  the  ob- 
/  . '  ,  •  jections  raised  to  this  view  demand  earnest  consideration.  In  Tract.  10,  p.  108^ 
between  a  saying  of  the  heatue  apoetolue  PomIub  quoted  from  Rom.  xiL  I) 

Zd  a  quotation  from  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  is  found  the  following :  '*  Sed  et^eatiai^ 
ser  Barnabas,  '  Per  ipsum  offerimus,'  inquit^  '  deo  laudis  hoetiam  lajorum 
confitentium  nomini  eius ' " ;  cf.  Heb.  xiiL  15.  According  to  EpiphaniuB(F<er. 
lix.  2),  Philaster  (Hcer.  Ixxxix.  3--8),  Ambrose  (de  PaewU.  ii  2),  the  Novatiansi 
like  Tertullian  (de  Pudit,  xx.),  used  Heb.  vL  4-8  to  justify  their  rejection 
of  the  *' second  repentance."     About  the  opinion  of  the  Novatians  of  the 
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fourth  oentuiy  conceming  the  author  of  Heb.  there  is  no  tradition,  but  it 
is  probable  that  they  ako  followed  the  Barnabas  tradition,  and  that  it 
was  with  reference  to  their  opinion  on  this  matter  that  Fhilaster  wrote  at 
the  h<y«Tiing  of  the  chapter  in  which  he  deals  with  the  misuse  of  Heb. 
bj  the  Noyatians :  '*  Sunt  alii,  qui  epistolam  beati  Pauli  ad  Hebraaos  non 
adaeront  esse  ipsiua,  sed  dicunt  aut  Bamabae  esse  beati  apostoli  aut  ClementiB 
de  urbe  Bomss  (Roma?)  episcopi,  alii  autem  Lucss  beatissimi  evangeUste 
aiant'  This  was  probably  written  somewhat  earlier  than  the  kindred 
statements  of  Jerome,  Ftr.  lU.  v.,  and  much  earlier  than  Jerome's  letter  to 
Dardanns  (above,  p.  308,  n.  6 ;  QK^  ii.  234  f.).  Philaster  does  not  copy  Jerome, 
nor  does  he,  like  him,  attribute  the  Barnabas  tradition  to  an  individual, 
namely,  Tertullian,  but  to  a  party  of  his  own  day.  Pacian,  Epid.  L  2, 
mentions  the  Montanist  Proculus  {oL  P^oclus)  as  holding  a  position  midway 
between  Montanism  and  Kovatianism.  When  now  Caius  of  Rome,  in  his 
dialogue  with  Produs,  charges  the  Montanists  with  making  new  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  in  this  connection  mentions  the  thirteen  letters  of  Paul 
exclusive  of  Heb.  (Eus.  H.  E.  vL  20),  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
ProdoB  had  quoted  Heb.  as  Holy  Scriptur^  which  Caius  and  the  other 
Ostholics  in  Rome  (Can.  Mur.  and  Hifppolytutft  did  not  accept  as  such.  But 
it  does  not  in  any  sense  follow  that  Produs  quoted  Heb.  as  a  work  of  Paul's. 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  Produs,  like  his  admirer  and  fellow-Mon- 
feanisti  Tertullian,  regarded  Barnabas  as  the  author  of  Heb.,  and,  like  Ter- 
tnlliaii,  quoted  this  Epistle  as  an  authority!  only  he  gave  it  more  weight 
than  Tertullian  did. 

12.  (P.  304.)    The  hypothesis  of  Fr.  Overbeck  (Zur  Oeach.  dm  KwmtmSy 
1880^  S.  1-70X  according  to  which  Heb.  at  the  time  of  its  canonising  in 
Alenndria  (160-170),  and  with  a  view  to  its  being  canonised,  was  artificially 
made  an  Epistle  of  Paul's  by  the  omission  of  the  original  greeting  of  the  letter 
and  the  addition  of  Heb.  xiii.  22-26,  cannot  be  presented  here  with  all  the 
absurdities  whidi  it  involves  (cf.  OK^  i.  300  f.,' A.  1).    The  main  difficulty 
▼ith  it  is  its  failure  to  explain  how  Irenseus,  Hippolytus,  and  the  other 
Western  writers,  who  did  not  like  the  Alexandrians,  have  Heb.  in  their 
Canon,  and  who  were  in  general  independent  of  Alexandriai  came  to  lose 
the  greeting.    Neither  does  it  explain  the  rise  of  the  Barnabas  tradition, 
which  could  originate  only  when  and  where  the  letter  was  received  as  anonym- 
oTu,  without  any  greeting  and  without  any  association  with  the  name  of 
Fanl.    If  the  alleged  original  greeting  contained  the  name  of  Barnabas,  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Alexandrians  to  canonise  the  letter  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  omit  the  greeting ;  since  for  a  time  in  their  Church  they 
aoeepted  as  canonical  the  letter  which  by  themselves,  and  afterwards  in 
Chijstian  literature,  was  attributed  to  Barnabas  {OKy  i  347-350,  ii.  169, 
169  f.,  948-863).    Even  if  a  less  distinguished  name  had  stood  in  the  greet- 
ing, it  is  inconceivable  that  men  who  were  willing  to  make  Heb.  an  Epistle 
ol  Paul's  in  an  underhanded  manner,  and  who  were  bold  enough  to  set 
ttide  the  greeting  that  stood  in  their  way,  and  to  insert  a  closing  paragraph 
obaeniely  referring  to  Paul,  should  have  lacked  the  courage  and  intelligence 
Kqnired  by  their  undertaking  to  replace  the  original  greeting  with  another 
which  met  their  wishes. 

13.  (P.  304.)    A  parallel  is  found  in  the  tradition  concerning  the  so-called 
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Siomd  Epistle  of  CUmeni  to  the  GorinthdanB,  For  some  leason  this  ancient 
sermon,  preached  probably  in  Corinth,  became  associated  with  the  letter  of 
the  Roman  Church  to  the  Corinthians,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was 
written  by  Clement  After  the  writings  became  associated,  both  the  addrees, 
irp^  Kopivdiousj  and  the  author's  name,  KXi^ftcvror,  were  applied  to  the  second 
writing  alsa  As  a  result,  in  the  time  of  EusebiusYthe  Seeend  BpiMthTcf 
Okme\^  (If.  E.  iiL  38.  4),  and  in  both  Greek  MSS.  and  in  the  Syriac  verskxn 
in  which  these  two  writings  are  found,  the  sermon  is  called  a  second  letter 
of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians.  It  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
MSS.  of  certain  spurious  writings  of  Justin  as  they  were  handed  down,  there 
was  added  a  rov  avnv^  which  perhaps  was  at  first  supplied  only  in  thought, 
but  which  is  found  written  in  the  one  existing  MS.,  that  the  EpidU  to  Diog^ 
netuB  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  Justin's  (Otto,  JwL  opp.^  iL  p.  xiy). 

14.  (P.  304.)  The  reading  d€(rfdoiSy  Heb.  x.  34,  is  supported  by  AD*  ei** 
(^mar^nal  readinglpf  the  Yindob.  Or,  theol.  302,  which  very  often  agre^ 
with  the  unciaU-BM  in  which  Heb.  x.  is  wanting),  Coptic,  Vulgate,  Armoiian, 
versions  S^  S\  Ephr.  Lat  trans.  229  (otherwise  he  would  not  have  omitted  this 
sentence,  p.  201,  in  his  discussion  of  the  Pauline  authorship  of  Hebrews). 
In  favour  of  the  reading  ^ta-funs  fuw  are  KHLKP  (also  the  scribe  who  cor- 
rected D,  hence  also  E),  most  cursives,  Clem.  Strom,  iv.  103 ;  Orig.  Edi. 
mart,  43  (but  without  fuw) ;  Theodoret  in  Heb.  x.  34  and  in  lea,  v.  17 
(Schulze,  ii.  202,  iii.  611)  ;  Cramer,  Gal,  vii.241 ;  peeudo-Euthalius  (Zaeagni, 
y"^  670).     Hofmann,  y^M^&T^  is  the  last  writer  who  vigorously  defends  the 

\      4(1        latter  reading.    The  reading  of  Origen  and  of  the  Latin  text  Clarom.  {vineuUt 

eoruMf  referring  to  the  ovr»£  dva(rrp€<f>6fitvM  mentioned  in  ver.  33)  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  first  dc<r/uW  was  changed  to  dcer/iotr  in  a  purely 
mechanical  way,  and  the  attempt  was  made  later  to  make  this  reading  dear 
by  the  addition  of  fujv  or  avr&v.  The  latter  word  was  inserted  from  the 
text,  without  thought  of  supporting  any  theory  of  the  letter's  origin,  but  the 
former  word  is  suspiciously  connected  with  the  tradition  of  its  Paoline 
authorship.  Where  this  tradition  prevailed  the  reading  was  accepted ;  it 
may  also  have  helped  to  confirm  and  to  give  currency  to  the  tradition,  if  the 
reading  was  in  existence  before  Clement's  time ;  the  peeudo-Euthalius^ 
op.  cit,f  uses  this  text  as  proof  of  the  Pauline  authorship  of  Heb. 


§  46.  THE  LITERAEY  FORM  AND  THE  HISTORICAL 
PRESUPPOSITIONS  OF  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE 
HEBREWS. 

It  is  not  only  the  lack  of  a  greeting  which  makes  the 
beginning  of  Hebrews  seem  more  like  an  essay  than  an 
Epistle.  In  all  the  writings  of  the  apostolic  and  post- 
apostolic  age,  whose  epistolary  character  is  indicated  at 
once  by  the  greeting,  the  sentences  which  follow  the 
greeting  are  very  different  from  those  in  Heb.  L  1-14. 
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In  every  case,  even  where  a  connected  doctrinal  exposition 
is  intended  and  presented  later  in  the  course  of  the  letter, 
the  Epistle  begins  with  personal  remarks  often  very  closely 
connected  with  the  greeting.  These  vary  in  character, 
consisting  sometimes  of  an  expression  of  the  feeling  of  the 
author  toward  the  readers ;  sometimes  of  a  remark  about 
the  occasion  of  the  letter,  or  the  relation  between  the 
author  and  the  readers;  or  it  may  be  some  request  or 
admonition  addressed  to  the  readers  (n.  1). 

The  assumption  that  Hebrews  originally  had  a  greet- 
ing which  was  later  intentionally  removed  (above,  p.  311, 
n.  12),  or  accidentally  lost,  does  not  adequately  explain 
the  peculiarity  of  the  letter's  beginning.     If  the  beginning 
of  Hebrews  was  ever  intended  to  give  the  impression  of 
a  letter,  much  more  than  an  opening  greeting  must  have 
been  lost.     But  in  this  case  it  is  incomprehensible,  and 
without  analogy  in  the  early  Christian  literature,  that  the 
didactic  body  of  the  letter,  which  has  been   preserved, 
should  begin  with  a  fully-rounded  rhetorical  sentence, 
which  does  not  permit  of  logical  or  stylistic  relation  to 
something  that  preceded.     Comparison  may  be  made  with 
fiomans,  if  Eom.  i.  1-15  (or  -16a  r6  evar/yikiov)  had  been 
lost ;  or  the  experiment  may  be  tried  of  cutting  out  the 
introductory  part  of  any  letter  of  Paul's  which  is  pre- 
dominantly didactic,  to  see  whether  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
something  comparable  to  the  beginning  of  Hebrews.     The 
assumption  that  the  beginning  of  Hebrews  was  intention- 
ally or  accidentally  mutilated,  is  just  as  untenable  as  the 
supposition  that  the  same  thing  was  done  to  1  John,  the 
introduction  to  which  seems  at  first  sight  to  resemble  that 
of  Hebrews.     It  will  be  observed  at  once,  however,  that 
while  1  John  shows  in  a  more  distinct  way  an  epistolary 
<ihatacter  at  the  beginning  than  Hebrews,  in  the  further 
course  of  the  letter  and  in  the  conclusion  it  is  less  so. 
The  author  of  Hebrews  describes  his  production  as  a  short 
letter  (xiii  22,  SaA  ^paxicav  iiriareCKa  vfiip).     He  charges 
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the  readers  to  greet  their  officers  and  all  the  Christians 
in  their  locality,  and  he  conveys  to  them  the  greetings 
of  the  Christians  from  among  whom  he  writes  (xiii  24). 
He  expresses  the  hope  that  he  may  in  the  near  fdture 
visit  them,  or  rather  return  to  those  among  whom  he  had 
formerly  lived.  In  this  journey  he  hopes  to  be  accom- 
panied by  Timothy,  who  has  recently  been  released  from 
imprisonment,  if  the  latter  can  reach  him  in  time  (xiiL 
19,  23).  But  even  leaving  out  of  account  xiiL  18-24, 
Hebrews  is  not  an  essay,  but,  as  the  author  himself  says, 
an  exhortation  directed  to  the  heart  and  conscience  (xiii 

22,    a&\^/,    aviyeade    rov   Xoyov   rij^   ircLpaKkqaee^^),      The 

longer  as  well  as  the  shorter  theoretical  discussions  always 
end  in  practical  exhortations  (ii.  1-4,  iiL  1-4,  16,  v.  11-vi 
12,  X.  19-39,  xii  1-xiii.  17).  Nor  do  these  exhortations 
give  the  impression  of  being  an  appended  moral  The 
intensity  of  their  language  and  the  detail  with  which  they 
are  frequently  worked  out,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they 
express  the  main  purpose  of  the  letter  to  which  even  the 
most  artificial  and  detailed  discussions  are  subordinate. 
From  the  first  exhortation  to  the  readers  in  iiL  1  (c£  ii 
1-4)  on,  it  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  Hebrews 
is  not  an  essay  meant  for  whoever  may  chance  to  read  it, 
but  a  letter  addressed  to  a  group  of  Christians  living  at 
a  particular  time  in  a  definite  locality.  It  is  also  apparent 
that  they  are  living  under  practically  the  same  conditions 
as  before  conversion;  that  they  have  been  and  are  still 
exposed  to  the  same  inward  and  external  penis;  conse- 
quently that  they  are  a  homogeneous  and  harmonious 
body.  Hebrews  is  really  an  Epistle  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  letters  of  Paul  to  particular  Churches,  but  less  than 
any  one  of  these  an  Epistle  designed  for  some  specific 
occasion.  Hebrews  is  accurately  described  by  what  Jude 
says  regarding  the  didactic  writing  which  he  planned,  and 
for  which,  on  account  of  the  pressing  need,  he  temporaiilj 
substituted  a  short  practical  letter  (Jude  3;  above,  p.  242  £). 
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Of  the  extant  writings  next  to  1  John,  Hebrews  most 
resembles  James  in  point  of  style.  But  both  James  and 
1  John  omit  all  direct  personal  commui^ications,  and  in- 
dicate at  once  in  the  salutation  the  distinction  between 
their  written  address  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers  and  oral 
preaching  in  a  local  Church.  The  author  of  Hebrews,  on 
the  other  hand,  leaves  it  to  the  bearer  of  his  letter  to 
indicate  to  the  readers  for  whom  it  was  intended,  that  it 
is  his  word  to  them,  i.e.  the  word  of  their  well-known 
teacher. 

Even  without  entering  deeply  into  the  content  and 
the  development  of  the  thought  of  Hebrews,  it  is  possible 
to  gather  from  the  letter  much  that  throws  light  upon  the 
character  of  the  readers  and  the  author.     The  N.T.  pro- 
clamation  of  salvation  which  Jesus  Himself,  the  great 
origmal  Apostle,  was  the  first  to  proclaim  (iii.  1,  cf.  i.  1), 
was  brought  to  the  readers  and  writer  alike  by  those  who 
heard  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  and  had  been  confirmed  among 
them  by  the  accompanying  witness  of  signs  and  wonders, 
by  works  of  healing,  and  by  manifold  manifestations  of  the 
inspiring  spirit  (ii.  3f.).     The  author  himseK  was  not  a 
personal  disciple  of  Jesus,  but  owed  his  Christian  faith  to 
the  preaching  of  such  disciples.     The  same  must  also 
have  been  true  of  aU  his  readers.     They  are  represented  as 
standing  in  exactly  the  same  historiccd  relation  to  Jesus 
uid  the  apostles  as  the  readers  in  2  Pet.  i.  16,  iii.  2 ;  cf. 
i  4  and  Jude  171     Though  the  language  shows  points 
of  resemblance  to  passages  like  1  Cor.  i.  6,  1  Thess.  i.  5, 
a  difference  comes  at  once  to  view.     It  could  not  be  said 
of  Churches  founded  by  Paul  and  his  helpers  that  they 
received  the  gospel — the  first  announcement  of  salvation — 
from  those  who  heard  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  nor  is  this 
anywhere  said  by  Paul  or  by  Peter,  where  he  speaks  to 
such  persons  (1  Pet.  i.   12,  23-25,  ii.  25),  or  by  John 
(1  John  ii  7,  24,  iii  11).     On  the  other  hand,  among  the 
ittiders  there  could  not  have  been  personal  disciples  of 
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Jesus ;  or  those  who  were  such  must  have  been  so  few  in 

number  and  so  unimportant  as  to  be  left  out  of  account. 

Those  disciples  of  Jesus  who  had  brought  the  gospel  to 

the  readers  no  longer  live  among  them.     They  have  either 

gone   elsewhere   in   the  prosecution  of  their  missionary 

labours,  or  they  are  no  longer  alive.    The  latter  is  certainly 

true  of  the  men  to  whom  primarily  the  readers  owed  their 

conversion  (xiii.  7).     In  order  to  emphasise  their  obligation 

to  the  leaders,  of  whom  they  are  to  be  mindful,  these  are 

described  as  those  who  spoke  to  them  the  word  of  €rod, 

which  means  simply  that  they  brought  the  gospel  to  them 

and  were  instrumental  in  their  conversion  (cf.  PhiL  L  14 ; 

1  Thess.  ii.  16  ;  Mark  iv.  33  ;  Acts  iv.  29,  viil  25,  xl  19). 

When  the  readers  are  exhorted  further  to  consider  with 

admiration  the  end  of  their  life  and  to  imitate  their  fedth, 

it  is  implied  that  the  missionary  preachers  died  as  martyrs. 

The  description  of  these  deceased  teachers  as  ol  ^avftevM 

vfmv  is  justified  only  if  they  occupied,  at  least  temporarily, 

an  official  position  in  the  Church  to  which  the  readers 

belonged  (above,  p.  124,  n.  5).      The  same  must  have 

been  true  also  of  the  author.     From  xiii.  18  £  (c£  xiii 

23)  it  follows  that  prior  to  this  time  the  author  had  lived 

among  the  readers,  and  hoped  that  his  return  in  the  near 

future  would  be  a  gain  to  them.     Moreover,  the  general 

tone  of  the  letter,  and  especially  such  passages  as  v.  12- 

vi.  3,  vi.  9,  xii.  4f ,  12 f.,  show  that  he  was  accustomed  tx) 

teach,  and  enjoyed  a  certain  reputation  as  a  teacher,  not 

only  among  other  Christians,  but  also  among  the  readers. 

That  he  was  one  of  their  avhpe^i  ^ov/ievo&  (Acts  xv,  22) 

while  he  lived  among  them,  and  that  he  will  resume  this 

position,  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  transition  (xiii  17  ff ) 

which  he  makes  from  his  exhortation  that  the  readers  obey 

their  leaders  and  not  render  their  pastoral  work  difficult, 

to  the  request  for  their  prayer  on  his  behalf,  the  avowal 

of  his  effort  to  live  a  blameless  life,  the  expression  of  his 
hope  through  the  intercession  of  the  readers  to  be  restored 
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to  them,  and,  finally,  the  reminder  that,  while  human 
teachers  may  come  and  go,  Christians  have  always  with 
them  their  great  Shepherd,  Jesus  (n.  2). 

The  unconditional  recognition  of  the  preaching  and  life 
of  the  apostles  and  disciples  of  Jesus,  who  brought  the 
word  of  salvation  to  them,  carries  with  it  a  similar  recog- 
nition of  the  original  religious  life  of  these  Christians. 
This  is  also  expressed  directly.  The  foundation  of  Chris- 
tian  knowledge  was  rightly  laid  among  them  (vi  If.); 
they  have  only  to  hold  fast  the  confidence  of  their  first 
faith  (iii.  14) ;  at  present  they  are  in  a  state  of  doubt  and 
discontent,  and  in  serious  danger  of  falling  away ;  and 
everything  that  the  author  must  lament  in  their  condition, 
and  must  fear  for  them,  is  an  indication  of  the  relaxation 
of  the  religious  energy  which  they  had  shown  earlier  and 
possessed  from  the  beginning  (cf.  especially  xii.  12).  Pre- 
viously this  energy  had  manifested  itself  in  various  ways. 
ItB  first  fruit  had  been  charity  toward  "  the  saints,"  which 
they  displayed  earlier  and  have  not  ceased  to  exercise 
even  now  (vi.  10).  They  must  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  this  matter  above  other  Churches,  since  the  author 
bases  his  confidence  that  after  all  his  worst  fears  of  their 
final  apostasy  will  not  be  realised,  on  the  righteousness  of 
God  which  will  not  permit  Him  to  forget  their  labour  and 
love  in  rendering  this  service  to  the  saints  in  God's  name. 
The  language  used  plainly  indicates  that  this  was  not 
mutual  aid  among  the  readers  themselves,  nor  the  charity 
of  the  well-to-do  toward  the  poor  around  them,  nor  even 
charity  on  the  part  of  the  whole  body  of  readeps  to  Chris- 
tians generally  outside  their  circle.  It  can  only  mean  that 
the  readers  had  a  prominent  part  in  the  great  collection 
for  the  mother  Church  in  Jerusalem  which  was  begun  in 
Antioch  as  early  as  44,  and  had  since  been  carried  forward 
by  the  earnest  and  repeated  efforts  of  Paul  (n.  3).  In  the 
^^ccnd  place,  the  faith  of  the  readers  had  been  maintained 
considerably  earlier  in  the  face  of  severe  persecution  (z. 
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32-34,  n.  4).     It  is  an  error  to  conclude,  as  has  been  often 
done,  from  xii.  4  that  this  persecution  was  bloodless ;  for 
the  reference  in  this  passage  is  not  to  suffering  for  the  sake 
of  the  Christian  confession  (PhiL  i.  29  f),  nor,  in  general, 
to  the  struggle  for  the  faith  (Jude  3),  but  to  the  conflict  of 
the  believers  with  their  own  sins  (cf  Heb.  xii.  1 ;  1  Cor. 
ix.  25  £ ).      This  struggle  does  not,  therefore,  like  that  of 
X.  32,  belong  to  the  past,  but  extends  throughout  the 
whole  earthly  life.     At  the  time  when  the  letter  was 
written  the  readers  had  grown  weary  in  this  struggle. 
They  had  not  resisted  "unto  blood"  the  sin   besetting 
them  through  manifold  temptations,  especially  those  arising 
through  the  hostility  of  persons  not  of  their  faith,  and  the 
necessity  of  life  in  the  world  (Heb.  xii.  3,  5-11,  iL  18,  iii 
13,  iv.  15).     Rather  have  they  yielded  to  the  same.     On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  great  tribulation  now  long  past 
(x.  32,  avafiifi,vij<rK€a0€  Bi  t^9  irparepov  ^/U/sa?),  they  stood  the 
test  nobly.     The  fact  that  nothing  is  said  of  the  taking  of 
life,  but  only  insults  and  oppressions,  imprisonment  and 
confiscation  of  property,  are  mentioned,  does  not  justify 
the  assumption  that  the  persecution  was  a  bloodless  one. 
The  author  is  not  here  giving  a  chapter  of  Church  history 
in  which  the  Church  of  a  city  or  province  is  represented  as 
a  permanent  corporate  body  outliving  its  individual  mem- 
bers (n.  4),  his  object  rather  is  to  speak  to  the  conscience 
V .  r    of  the  Christians  to  whom  he  writes,  by   recalling  the 
X/^  .     courage  and  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  which  they  once 
had  manifested.     Certainly  tboy  were  not  put  to  death  at 
that  time ;  in  which  case  the  author  could  not  write  to  them. 
Nevertheless  they  must  have  been  in  great  distress,  6om 
which  they  escaped  only  with  their  lives.     In  their  suffer- 
ings they  presented  to  the  world  and  the  Church  at  the 
time  a  notable  spectacle  (Oearpi^ofAevoi^  c£   1  Cor.  iv.  9). 
Furthermore,  when  they  themselves  escaped  with  life  and 
liberty,  they  were  not  ashamed  of  the  fellowship  of  those 
who  fared  worse  (cf.  2  TinL  L  8,  16£),  but  visited  and 
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comforted  them  in  prison.  When  forcibly  deprived  of 
their  possessions  they  gladly  sacrificed  them.  A  reference 
to  those  who  had  actually  suffered  as  martyrs  in  the  per- 
secution would  have  been  out  of  place  here,  where  the 
author  8  object  is,  not  to  make  the  sufferings  and  services 
of  the  survivors  seem  small  by  comparison  with  those  of 
the  martyrs,  but  to  represent  them  as  great  as  possible. 
It  is  natmal  to  assume  that  the  teachers  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  faith  among  them,  whose  martyrdom  is 
referred  to  in  xiii.  7  (above,  p.  316),  lost  their  lives  in  the 
same  persecution.  In  all  probability  the  fivvfAovevere  in 
xiii.  7  refers  to  the  same  event  as  the  apa/ufwi]<rK€a0€  in 
X-  32. 

The  author's  remark,  that  the  readers  endured  this  great 
tribulation  after  they  were  enlightened  (n.  5),  i.e.  after 
their  conversion,  does  not  in  any  sense  imply  that  the 
persecution  took  place  immediately  after  their  conversion. 
It  is  only  intended  to  guard  against  the  possible  mis- 
nnderstanding  of  the  phrase  "  earlier  days,"  which  might 
be  made  to  refer  to  the  time  prior  to  their  conversion. 
Whether  this  remark   was   occasioned   by  the   peculiar 
character  of  the  earlier  history  of  these  Christians  remains 
to  be  considered  later.      It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
author  intends  to  speak  only  about  what  they  suffered 
as  Christians,  though  this  was  at  a  period  considerably 
earlier.     What  is  here  indicated  incidentally  is  expressly 
stated  in   v.   12,  namely,  that  the  readers  have  behind 
them  a  long  Christian  experience.     Because  of  this  fact 
one  might  expect  that  they  would   teach    Christianity 
to  others ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  grown  so 
dull  as  to  seem  in  need  again  of  instruction  in  the  most 
elementary  principles  of  Christianity.    This  blame,  like  the 
praise  in  x.  32  ff.,  shows  how  incorrect  it  is  to  suppose  that 
Hebrews  was  addressed  to  the  second  generation  of  a  Chris- 
tian ChurcL     In  this  case  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
remind  the  readers  not  simply  of  their  original  confidence 
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in  the  faith  (iii.  14),  of  their  owb  earlier  days  (x.  32),  of 
the  spirit  of  sacrifice  which  they  themselves  manifested 
at  that  time,  and  of  the  long  period  that  had  elapsed 
since  they  were  first  instructed  in  the  principles  of  Chiis- 
tianity,  but  primarily  of  the  faith,  sufferings,  and  ripe 
knowledge  of  their  deceased  fathers  (c£  2  Pet.  iiL  4)  and 
mothers  (2  Tim.  i.  5).     It  is  self-evident  that  in  the 
interval  between  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the 
readers  and  the  present,  other  Christians  of  their  ciide,  as 
well  as  their  apostles  (xiii.  7),  have  died ;  but  in  the  main 
the  same  generation  is  still  living  which  had  heard  the  gospel 
from  the  lips  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  (ii.  3 ;  c£  it  4). 
Besides  these  indefinite  hints,  which  indicate  the  date  of 
the  Epistle  only  relatively,  there  is  another,  disputed,  to  be 
sure,  which,  rightly  understood,  fixes  the  time  of  the  com- 
position of  the  letter  absolutely  (n.  6).     The  writer  does 
not  quote  Ps.  xcv.  76-11  as  scripture  in  iii  7-11  to  prove 
some  statement  which  precedes  or  follows,  but  he  puts 
rather  what  he  himself  has  to  say  to  the  readers  into  the 
language  of  the  Psahn.     This  is  indicated  by  the  formula 
of  introduction  and  the  manifestly  intentioncd  alteration  of 
the  text  of  the  Psahn.    Furthermore,  the  words  thus  freely 
quoted  from  the  Psalm  are  referred  to  the  Holy  Spirit  by 
the  parenthetical  remark,  /eaOoo^  Aif/e^  ro  mfcO/jLa  ro  Ayeop, 
not  in  order  to  say  incidentally  that  they  are  taken  from 
the  Holy  Scripture, — for  this  it  was   customary  to  use 
simpler  formulae, — but  in  order  to  soften  the  harshness  of 
the  sudden  transition  from  his  own  words  in  iii.  9  to  those 
of  Gk)d,  as  is  also  the  case  in  Ps.  xcv.  9  (cf.  x.  15).    The 
warning  which  the  Psalmist  once  uttered  to  his  own 
generation,  in  view  of  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness, 
the  author  utters  anew  to  the  Hebrews  of  his  time.     Since 
it  is  only  in  proportion  as  they  hold  fast  the  Christian 
hope  to  the  end  that  Christians  have  a  right  to  feel  them- 
selves members  of  the  household  of  God  (iii.  6),  the  readers 
should  not  harden  their  hearts  to-day  when  they  hear 
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Gkxl's  voice,  as  was  the  case  in  the  provocation  in  the  day 

of  testing  in  the  wilderness,  where  their  fathers  saw  and 

proved  the  works  of  Grod  for  forty  years.     It  was  because 

this  generation,  notwithstanding  their  experience,  failed  to 

acknowledge  His  ways  that  God's  wrath  burned  against 

them,  and  that  He  swore  that  they  should  not  enter  into 

the  rest  promised  by  God  to  His  people.     To  us  it  may 

seem  that  the  author  is  only  recalling  events  from  the 

history  of  Israel,  just  as  the  Psalmist,  whose  words  he 

appropriates,  did  in  his  time.     But  if  this  were  the  case,  it 

is  surprising  that  he  adds  further  exhortations  (w.  12-14) 

without  expressly  comparing  the  facts  of  O.T.  history  with 

the  present,  and  without  a  formal  application  of  them  to 

the  conditions  of  the  readers,  returning  at  the  close  to  the 

thought  of  ver.  6.     Not  so  with  the  readers  who  were 

^miliar  with  the  author's  typological  mode  of  teaching. 

Although  here  as  elsewhere  (xiiL  13)  he  clothes  his  own 

thoughts  in  language  borrowed  from  the  description  of 

conditions  long  past,  which,  taken  literally,  do  not  apply 

to  the  present,  still  }ie  is  not,  like  the  Psalmist,  speaking 

of  that  generation  which  came  out  of  Egypt  with  Moses, 

bat  of  this  generation,  namely,  the  generation  to  which  he 

and  his  contemporaries  belonged.     To  this  evil  generation 

of  the  Jewish  people  who  hardened  themselves  against  the 

Son  of  God  (Matt  xL  16,  xii  39-45,  xxiiL  32-38,  xxiv. 

34),  and  who  for  forty  years  (from  30-70  A.n.)  witnessed 

God's  redeeming  work,  first  in  the  person  of  Jesus  and 

then  in  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  accompanied  as  it 

was  by  miracles,  and  yet  failed  to  acknowledge  God's  ways, 

God  has  sworn  in  His  wrath  that  they  should  have  no 

port  in  the  rest  promised  to  the  people  of  God.    This  does 

liot  apply  to  the  readers,  since  they  suffered  themselves  to 

be  saved  from  this  generation  through  the  preaching  in 

which  they  believed  (Acts  ii  40).     But  they  understood 

petfecdy  what  was  meant  when  the  author,  using  the 

^AiigQage  of  the  Psalmist,  called  this  unbelieving  Israel 
vou  11.  21 
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their  fathers  (Heb.  iiL  9),  instead  of  employing  the  prosaic 
expression  their  "brothers  after  the  flesh"  (Rom.  ix.  3), 
or  their  "  brothers  and  fathers  "  (Acts  viL  2).  Those  re- 
ferred to  are  the  Jewish  people  from  whom  they  descended, 
and  the  decisive  acts  in  which  the  hatred  of  the  Jewish 
people  against  the  final  revelation  of  God  found  expression 
were  committed  by  persons  no  longer  living. 

A  second  allegory  (iii.  15-iv.  11)  begins  with  what 
seems  to  be  a  purely  historical  exposition  of  the  passage 
from  the  Psalm,  which  previously  the  author  had  used  to 
express  his  own  thoughts.  But  this  interpretation  ends 
by  showing  how,  in  its  typical  significance,  the  history  of 
the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  applies  also  to  the  present 
and  the  future  (cf.  1  Cor.  x.  1-1 1 ).  The  entrance  of  Crod's 
people  into  the  Promised  Land,  fix)m  which  the  unbelieving 
contemporaries  of  Moses  were  excluded,  was,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Ps.  xcv.,  still  future  in  David's  time.  It 
was  the  same  in  the  author's  time.  It  is  not  stated  in  so 
many  words  that  between  David's  time  and  the  present  a 
second  redemption  of  God's  people  had  taken  place, — which 
was  always  considered  the  counterpart  of  the  deliverance 
from  Egypt  (above,  p.  262,  n.  12),  and  which,  like  the  latter, 
was  connected  with  a  promise.  Nor  is  it  expressly  said 
that  in  Jesus  Christ  reappeared  a  more  perfect  antitype  of 
Moses  (Heb.  iii.  2  f. ),  of  Jesus,  i.e.  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun 
(iv.  8),  and  also  of  David  (vii.  1-17).  But  both  are  taken 
for  granted  as  known  by  the  readers,  and  simply  recalled 
by  a  mere  suggestion  (iv.  2).  It  is  presupposed  throughout 
the  whole  letter  that  the  readers  understood  this  reference, 
and  saw  in  it  an  allusion  to  the  fact  that  as  at  the  time  of 
the  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  so  now  in  their  own  time 
a  separation  had  taken  plac^  between  the  majority  of  the 
Jewish  people  hardened  by  their  unbelief  and  a  minority 
who  had  believed  (iv.  2f. ;  cf.  vi.  18).  It  is  also  assumed 
that  they  understood  that,  while  the  Jews  who  had  ac- 
cepted Christ,  including  the  author  and  his  readers  (iv.  3, 
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VL  18),  are  on  the  way  toward  the  realisation  of  the 
promise,  the  wrathful  oath  of  God  has  been  fulfilled  upon 
the  lebellious  majority  (especially  iii.  19,  iv.  6).  The  fact 
that  such  typological  and  allegorical  treatment  of  the  O.T. 
history  and  the  corresponding  changing  picture  of  present 
events  does  not  suit  our  occidental  taste,  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  it  was  much  employed  in  the  apostolic  age 
(cf  GkiL  iv.  21-31;  1  Cor.  x.  1-11;  2  Cor.  vL  16-18; 
Rom.  ix.  14-24,  xL  2-10,  especially  Jude  5 ;  above,  p.  260  £ ). 
From  Heb.  iii.  7-iv.  11  we  conclude  that  Hebrews  was 
written  after  the  year  70,  and  that  both  author  and  readers 
were  of  Jewish  origin. 

The  latter  statement  has  been  comparatively  seldom 
disputed,  but  is  questioned  by  some  even  to-day  (n.  7). 
The  title  irpif:  'Efipatov^  does  not  prove  that  the  headers 
were  native  Jews ;  since,  whatever  the  age  of  the  fpistl^  it 
does  not  necessarily  reflect  a  yet  older  tradition,  but  may  "^^ '  ^ 
be  due  solely  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  letter  itself 
(above,  p.  295  £).  Nor  is  it  absolutely  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  author  calls  the  ancient  Israehtes  his  own  and 
the  leadeis'  fathers  (i  1,  iii.  9),  nor  by  the  fact  that  he 
calls  the  Church  whom  Christ  redeemed  Abraham's  seed 
(ii  16;  c£  vi.  12-18).  The  former  expression  is  found 
also  in  1  Cor.  x.  1 ;  the  latter,  in  Gal.  iii.  7-29,  iv.  21-31 ; 
Rom.  iv.  11-18  (cf.  vol.  i.  81).  And  yet  there  is  a 
difference  between  Hebrews  and  these  thoughts  of  Paul's 
and  such  statements  as  are  found  in  Eph.  i.  13,  ii.  1-iii.  12 ; 
CoL  L  21f.,  iL  11  flF.,iii.  8-11 ;  1  Thess.  i.  9 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  2 ; 
1  Pet.  ii  10,  iiL  6,  iv.  3  ;  for  Hebrews  does  not  contain  a 
single  sentence  in  which  it  is  so  much  as  intimated  that  the 
readers  became  members  of  God's  people  who  descended 
&x}m  Abraham,  and  heirs  of  the  promise  given  to  them 
and  their  forefathers,  and  how  they  became  such.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  they  were  the  people  of  God 
through  birth  and  training.  If  iii.  9  has  been  correctly 
interpreted,  this  is  true  beyond  doubt,     The  difference 
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between  the  godly  of  the  O.T.  and  the  ChiistianB  whom 
the  author  addresses,  or  with  whom  he  identifies  him- 
self, is  throughout  only  that  between  Past  and  Present 
(i.  1,  jL  2,  39  £,  ziL  23).     It  is  nowhere  said  in  early 
literature  intended  for  Gentile  Christians  that  God  spoke 
to  them  directly  through  His  Son  (i.  1 ;  n.  8).     Although 
the  author  states  plainly  the  significance  of  the  work  of 
redemption  for  all  men  (u.  9,  15  ;  cf.  v.  9,  ix.  26-28),  still 
he  views  and  discusses  it  so  entirely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  pre-Christian  Jewish  con^egation.  as  almost 
to  make  it  seem  that  he  was  limiting  the  atoning  effect  of 
the  death  of  Jesus  to  the  sins  of  Israel  (ix.  15,  xiiL  12 ; 
c£  Matt,  i  21),  and  the  significance  of  the  New  Covenant 
entirely  to  the  people  of  the  Old  Covenant  (viii  6-13,  x. 
16£).     That  both  the  readers  and  the  author  belong  to 
the  Jewish  people  is  proved  directly  by  xiii  13.    After 
showing  that  the  Christians  cannot  expect  any  mateiial 
advantages  from  their  acts  of  worship,  because  the  one 
sacrifice  upon  which  their  salvation  rests  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  sin-offering, — which,  according  to  the  law,  must  be 
burned  without  the  camp, — and,  after  recalling  how  this 
idea  is  in  keeping  with  the  history  of  Jesus'  life,  since  He 
was  crucified  outside  the  gates  of  Jerusalem, — a  criniinal 
rejected  by  His  people, — the  author  adds  this  exhortation, 
<<  Let  us  therefore  go  forth  unto  Him  without  the  camp, 
bearing  His  reproach.     For  we  have  not  here  an  abiding 
city,  but  we  seek  irffc^  the  dty  which  is  to  come  "  (n.  9). 
That  this  is  figurative  language  is,  of  course,  apparent; 
since  the  camp  in  which  the  Israelites  dwelt  at  the  time 
of  the  wanderings  in  the  desert  has  long  since  ceased  to 
exist.     Nor  is  it  possible  to  supply  in  its  place  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  since  in  ver.  12,  where  Jerusalem  is  meant,  the 
authot  does  not  name  it,  and  nothing  is  said  of  a  city. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  him  from 
naming  the  city  instead  of  the  camp  in  ver.  13.     Moreoveii 
there  was  no  moral  profit  in  journeying  from  the  Holy  City 
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to  the  place  before  the  gates  of  the  city,  particularly  since 

it  certaiiily  would  not  lead  to  Jesus,  who  was  no  long^  to 

be  found  before  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.     What  we  have 

is  therefore  a  figurative  expression  in  keeping  with  the 

symbolic  language  of  the  entire  letter,  meaning  that  the 

readers  were  to  renounce  fellowship  with  the  Jewish  people 

who  had  rejected  Jesus,  to  confess  the  crucified  Jesus,  and 

to  take  upon  themselves  all  the  ignominy  that  Jesus  met 

at  the  hands  of  His  countrymen.     This  demand  is  essen- 

tially  the  same  as  that  in  Matt.  x.  24-39 ;  Luke  xiv.  26  f  ; 

John  zii.  25  f. ;  c£  Gal.  vi.  14.     But  in  its  present  form 

it  was  not  applicable  to  Gentiles.     These  could  be  exhorted 

not  to  be  ashamed  of  Christ  and  the  gospel,  or  to  imitate 

Jesus  in  bearing  injustice  (1  Pet.  ii  21  ff.),  or  to  follow 

the  example  of  Jewish  Chnstians  in  enduring  the  hostility 

of  their  countrymen  (1  Thess.  ii.  14f.).     But  where  they 

aie  urged  to  renounce  race  affiliations,  it  is  in  the  form, 

"Come  forth  fix)m  Babylon"  (2  Cor.  vi.  17 ;  cf.  Isa.  lii  11, 

riviii  20;  Rev.  xviii.  4;  Jer.  IL  6).     The  summons,  on 

the  other  hand,  to  go  forth  without  the  camp  of  Israel, 

presupposes  that  those  exhorted  have  always  dwelt  there. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  Gentile  origin  of  the 

leaders  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  their  conversion  in 

time  past  to  the  Christian  faith  is  described  as  a  turning 

from  dead  works,  and  as  faith  in  God  (vi.  1 ;  n.  7).     With 

reference  to  the  second  characterisation,  it  is  not  to  be 

overlooked,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  author  elsewhere 

deecoibes  the  same  experience  as  believing  in  the  gospel 

which  they  had  heard  (iv.  2  £  ;  c£  iL  3),  as  a  fleeing  for 

refuge  (vi  18),  as  receiving  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 

(x.  26),  as  a  coming  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  and  to  the 

blood  of  Jesus  by  which  they  were  sanctified  (xii  22-24, 

1. 29).     Furthermore,  in  the  experience  of  the  Israelites  the 

time  came,  in  connection  with  the  gospel,  when  faith  took 

the  place  of  the  law  (Gal.  iii.  23-25),  which  up  to  this  time 

had  dominated  their  religious  life.     This  is  faith  in  the 
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ordinary  sense,  which  is,  primarily,  faith  in  God  (Mark 
XL  22  ;  John  xiv.  1).  So  deeply  had  the  emphasis  which 
Jesus  laid  upon  faith  as  the  saving  power  impressed  itself 
upon  the  Jewish  Christians,  that  it  gave  rise  to  a  false 
application  of  this  truth  which  was  opposed  by  James 
(ii.  14 ;  vol.  L  p.  126).  It  cannot  be  proved  that  e/xya  v€Kpa 
— an  expression  occurring  nowhere  in  the  Bible  except  in 
Heb.  vi.  1,  ix.  14 — means  sinful  conduct  of  every  Mnd,  in 
particular  the  sins  of  heathen  life  or  even  idolatry  (n.  10). 
Universally,  the  opposite  of  dead  is  not  pious  or  good, 
but  living.  Only  those  works  are  living  which  are  ani- 
mated by  faith  and  done  under  the  influence  of  the  life- 
giving  Spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  everything  is  dead, 
even  the  conduct  which  outwardly  has  the  appearance  of 
being  pious,  which  lacks  spirit  and  faith,  and  is  therefore 
vain  (cf.  Jas.  i.  26,  iAarawi\  Matt.  xv.  9,  fAdrffv).  The 
author,  who  universally  represents  the  O.T.  cultus  as  of 
divine  establishment,  although  incomplete,  cannot  any 
more  than  Paul  or  Jesus  treat  the  conscientious  observance 
of  the  law  as  dead  works,  from  which  it  was  necessary 
to  turn  to  God  ( vi.  1 )  and  to  be  cleansed  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus  (ix.  14).  But  he  could  speak  in  this  way  of  conduct 
in  accordance  with  the  forms  of  legal  piety,  void  of  faith 
and  without  spiritual  power.  Those  conmion  human  sins 
of  which  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike  must  repent,  and  feom 
which  they  must  have  their  consciences  cleansed,  are  mani- 
festly not  excluded.  But  it  was  only  among  the  Jews  that 
these  sins  had  become  connected  with  the  observance  of  a 
formal  religion  of  such  a  character  that  the  renunciation 
of  sin  could  be  called  a  renunciation  of  dead  works  (cf. 
Rom.  vii.  4-6). 

In  contrast  to  these  dead  works  are  those  acts  of 
worship  (ix.  14) — ^for  this  is  the  meaning  of  Xarpeia  and 
\arpw6eiv  in  Hebrews  (viiL  5,  ix.  1,  6,  9,  x.  2),  as  every- 
where else  in  the  N.T.  (1  John  xvi.  2 ;  Luke  ii  37 ;  Rom 
i.  9,  25,  ix.  4,  xii.  1) — ^which  the  Christians  must  render  to 
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the  living  God  throughout  their  whole  life.     This  worship 
of  the  Christians  is  based  upon  the  high-priestly  work  of 
Christ  performed  once  for  all,  and  consists  in  constant 
prayer  and  thanksgiving,  in  works  of  mercy,  and,  generally, 
in  a  life  well-pleasing  to  God,  bearing  testimony  of  the 
gratitude  for  grace  experienced  (xiL  28,  xiii.  15  f.).     The 
work  of  Christ  is  everywhere  contrasted  with  the  sacri- 
fidal  system  of  the  O.T.  and  the  whole  Mosaic  ceremonial 
law,  being  represented  as  a  living  service  which  was  per- 
formed through  the  Spirit  (viL  16,  25,  ix.  14,  x.  20), 
which  satisfies  the  deepest  needs  of  heart  and  conscience, 
and  which  truly  corresponds   to  the  relations  existing 
between  men  and  Grod.     While,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the 
same  way  true  Christian  conduct  is  described  in  figures 
borrowed  fix>m  the   Mosaic   sacrificial   system  (xii    28, 
liil  10,  15f.),  on  the  other  it  is  represented  as  being  the 
only  form  of  religious  service  (ix.  14)  in  keeping  with 
faith  in  the  living  God  and  membership  in  the  common- 
wealth of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerujsalem  (xii.  22). 
By  the  use  of  similar  figures  Paul  also  describes  the 
Christian   life  to  the  Jewish  Christians   of  Rome  as  a 
spiritual  service,  the  offering  of  a  living  sacrifice  (Rom. 
ril  1 ;  c£  Phil,  iii  3).     Jesus  condemned  the  legalistic 
piety  of  His  fellow-countrymen  as  impious  hypocrisy,  and 
compared  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  this  life  to 
^bited  sepulchres,  and,  in  contrast  to  the  ceremonialism  of 
the  temple  in  Jerusalem  or  of  Gerizim,  He  demanded  a 
spiritual  worship  in  keeping  with  the  spiritual  nature  of 
God  (Matt  XV.  7  flF.,  xxiii.  27 ;  John  iv.  20-24).     In  the 
same  way  Paul  bids  the  Jewish  Christians  in  Rome  to 
consider  that,  while  under  the  letter  of  the  law,  they 
brought  forth  fruit  unto  death,  and  reminds  them  that  it 
was  only  through  their  conversion,  new  birth,  and  baptism 
that  they  were  enabled  to  render  a  true  and  living  service 
to  God  (Rom.  vii.  6,  vi.  11,  17).     Now  it  was  just  as 
possible  for  the  author  of  Hebrews  as  it  was  for  Jesus  and 
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Paul  to  contrast  the  dead  works  in  which  the  readeis 
lived  before  conversion,  while  under  the  law,  with  the 
service  consisting  of  spiritual  sacrifices,  which  it  is  their 
duty  as  Christians  now  to  render  to  the  living  God.  In 
both  these  cases  the  characterisation  is  applicable  only  to 
those  who  were  Jews  by  birth. 

The  Jewish  character  of  the  readers  is  also  apparent 
&om  the  contents  of  the  entire  letter,  in  so  £Eur  as  the 
epistle  is  designed  to  save  the  readers  from  deserting  their 
Christian  confession.  Apostasy  from  Christianity  is  a 
personal  matter,  and  it  does  not  need  to  be  said  that  it  is 
for  individuals  that  the  author  is  always  primarily  cod- 
cemed.  (This  explains  the  use  of  rU  in  iii  12,  iv.  1,  11, 
xiL  15,  16.)  These  the  others  are  not  to  leave  to  their 
fate,  but  they  are  to  guard  them  from  apostasy  by  ex- 
hortation and  good  example  (x.  24  £,  xiL  13,  15;  n.  11), 
in  order  that  the  evil  may  not  increase  (xiL  15).  But  it 
already  had  such  a  hold  upon  the  entire  Christian  com- 
munity that  the  writer  warns  all  the  readers  most  earnestly 
against  open  and  complete  apostasy  from  the  living  God 
and  from  their  Christian  confession  (ii.  3,  iii  7-iv.  2,  vi. 
4-8,  X.  26-31,  35-39,  xii.  17,  25),  with  frequent  reference 
to  the  judgment  of  destruction  that  will  inevitably  foDow 
such  a  course.  The  same  condition  of  things  also  makes 
him  lament  their  spiritual  dulness  (v.  11-vi  2)  and  their 
religious  and  moral  apathy  (xii.  3-13),  and  leads  him 
constantly  to  exhort  them  to  hold  fast  their  Christian 
confession  (iii  1,  iv.  14,  x.  23).  They  are  especially 
exhorted  to  hold  fast  their  hope  in  the  certain  though 
delayed  fulfilment  of  the  promises  of  God  made  to  His 
people  (iii.  6,  14,  iv.  1-10,  vi.  11-20,  x.  35-39,  xL  40, 
xii  26-28).  There  is  scarcely  a  word  of  recognition  of 
what  was  good  in  their  conduct  at  the  time  (vi  10,  *w^ 
SuiKopovvTe^)  to  soften  the  severity  of  this  judgment.  They 
all  lack  that  ideal  power  of  faith  which  is  illustrated  by  a 
long  series  of  witnesses  from  the  O.T.  and  by  the  perfect 
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example  of  Jesus  (zL  1-xii.  3),  i.e.  a  faith  the  essential 
quality  of  which  is  patient  waiting  for  hoped-for  blessings, 
and  which  finds  in  itself  sufficient  proof  of  invisible  real- 
ities (xL  1).     It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  find  it  so 
hard  to  bear  the  adversities  arising  &om  their  Christian 
confession  (xiL  4-11,  ziiL  13;  above,  pp.  314  f.,  324),  so 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  what  they  endured  in  an 
earlier  persecution  (x.  32).     This  explains  why,  like  their 
&theis  in  the  wilderness,  they  make  regretful  comparisons 
between  what  they  have  lost  and  gained  by  the  acceptieoice 
of  the  gospel  (iv.  1 ;  cf.  iiL  7-iv.  10).     In  their  disappoint- 
ment they  are  on  the  point  of  giving  up,  as  did  Esau  for 
a  mess  of  pottage,  their  birthright  which  belonged  to  them 
as  Christians  (xii  23)  for  a  mere  temporary  improvement 
in  the  conditions  of  their  life  (xii  16).     They  are  about 
ready  to  treat,  what  for  the  Christians  must  always  be  most 
sacied,  the  Son  of  God  and  His  atoning  blood  as  a  common 
thing,  and  thereby  to  make  themselves  guilty  of  the  sin 
of  the  murderers  of  Jesus  (vi.  6,  x.  29).     They  have  not 
yet  reached  this  extreme,  but  the  dissatisfaction  with  which 
they  have  necessarily  been  seized,  as  their  faith  in  the 
unseen  blessings  and  the  hope  of  future  blessings  has  grown 
less  and  less,  has  come  to  afiect  their  belief  in  the  Redeemer 
Himself  (c£  1  Cor.  xv.  19).     They  found  it  impossible 
pemianently  to  regard  Jesus,  who  died  a  common  and 
ignominious  death  and  then  disappeared  from  the  world, 
and  whose  promises  have  remained  so  long  unfulfiUed, 
either  as  God's  final  and  complete  revelation,  or  as  the 
Saviour  from  sin  and  death,  or  as  the  head  of  an  eternal 
kingdom.     It  is  necessary  to  show  them  that  Jesus  per- 
fectly fulfils  for  them  all  these  three  functions,  if  only  they 
hold  £Eist  their  faith  and  profession.     The  Son  of  God 
thxough  whom  God  spoke  His  final  word  to  them  is  the 
tfue  ofpostle  of  God ;  since  He  surpasses  in  dignity,  not 
only  all  the  prophets  from  Moses  on,  but  even  the  angels 
through  whom  the  law  was  given  (i.  1-ii.  4 ;  cf.  iii.  1-6, 
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xii.  18-29).  In  order  to  cleanse  the  seed  of  Abraham  and 
through  them  the  entire  race  from  sin,  to  save  them  from 
death  and  sustain  them  in  all  their  weaknesses,  He  must 
enter  fiiUy  into  fellowship  with  human  life,  temptation, 
and  mortality  (ii.  5-18;  of.  iv.  15£).  It  was  necessary 
at  the  close  of  such  a  human  life,  subject  to  temptation 
and  weakness,  for  Him  to  offer  His  life  to  God,  taking 
the  place  both  of  priest  and  sacrifice^  and  with  His  own 
blood  to  enter  the  Holy  Place  in  the  heavens,  in  order 
perfectly  to  perform  the  service  which  the  high  priest  by 
his  official  acts  had  only  incompletely  foreshadowed,  and 
in  order,  at  the  same  time,  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  a  priestly 
kingship  and  a  royal  priesthood  (iv.  14-x.  18).  From  the 
material  out  of  which  these  thoughts  are  developed,  it  is 
plain  that  the  readers  not  only  knew  the  law  (Rom.  vii  1 ; 
vol.  L  374  f),  but  that  they  were  accustomed  to  measure 
everything  of  the  nature  of  a  Divine  act  or  inatitutiou  by 
the  standard  of  the  O.T.,  especially  of  the  O.T.  law.  This 
also  proves  that  they  were  Jews  by  birth. 

The  danger  against  which  the  writer  endeavours  to 
guard  the  readers  is  not  a  possible  falling  back  into  their 
pre-Christian  state,  i.e.  into  a  legalistic  Judaism,  or  a 
Judaism  in  which  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  was  expected. 
This  idea  is  precluded  by  the  elaborately  developed  com- 
parison with  the  Israelites  who  wandered  in  the  desert 
(iii.  7-iv.  10),  and  the  short  but  impressive  allusion  to  Esau 
(xii.  16),  and  the  expressions  used  to  describe  the  threatened 
apostasy.  It  would  be  an  apostasy  &om  the  living  God, 
brought  about  by  the  deceitfulness  of  sin,  consisting  in  a 
state  of  unbelief  (iii.  12  £,  x.  26) ;  a  falling  of  such  as  are 
now  standing  (vi.  6) ;  a  cowardly  abandoning  of  all  hope 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promise  (x.  35-39 ;  c£  iv.  9, 
vi.  12-20);  a  renunciation  of  the  sacrifice  which  alone 
has  atoning  power,  without  hope  and  prospect  of  another 
(x.  26  f.);  a  reviling  and  crucifying  of  the  Son  of  God 
without  hope  of  a  better  king  (vi.  6,  x.  29).     If  in  spit« 
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of  all  this  they  still  clung  to  their  Jewish  institutions,  of 
which  we  cannot  think  apart  from  religion,  what  they 
po8«8sed  would  be  only  a  shadow  of  Judaism,  a  Judaism 
like  that  of  Caiaphas  and  his  companions  (John  xix.  15). 
It  is  not  a  false  belief,  but  unbelief,  into  which  they  are 
in  danger  of  sinking.     All  this  makes  it  clear  that  the 
readers  have  not  been  misled,  or  are  not  in   danger  of 
being  misled,  by  some  false  gospel,  and  by  teachers  of 
sucli  a  gospel.     If  this  were  the  case  we  should  certainly 
have  a  clear  reference  to  such  a  danger,  such  as  we  find 
throughout  Paul's  letters,  and  also  in  2  Peter  and  Jude. 
It  is  not  until  toward  the  end  of  the  letter,  when  the 
main  discussion  gives  place  to  exhortations,  the  substance 
of  which  would  be  appropriate  in  a  letter  to  any  Christians 
whatsoever  (xiii.  1-8),  that  we  find  this  warning :  "  Be  not 
carried  away  by  diverse  and  strange  teachings,  missing 
your  goal ;  for  it  is  good  that  the  heart  be  established " 
(n.  12).     In  expressing  this  thought  the  author  suggests 
that  this  takes  place  by  grace.     Then  follows  the  rejection 
of  the  erroneous  view  that  steadfastness  of  heart  is  secured 
by  the  use  of  certain  foods,  from  which,  nevertheless,  those 
accepting  this  doctrine  have  reaped  no  profit.     This  is  all 
the  data  we  have  for  determining  what  sort  of  doctrines 
are  referred  to.     It  is  impossible  to  derive  further  material 
for  determining  the  character  of  these  teachings,  or  the 
specific  teaching  mentioned  by  way  of  example  from  the 
following  section  (xiii.  10-16 ;  n.  9),  which  is  both  gram- 
n^atically  and  logically  independent.     As  contrasted  with 
the  self-consistent  word  of    God  which    their  deceased 
apostles  had  brought  to  the  readers,  and  the  word  of  the 
one  immortal  Master  Teacher,  who  still  abides  with  them 
(riiL  7  £ ),  these  teachings  are  a  motley  assortment,  and 
foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  Christian  Church.     This  could 
Qot  very  well  be  said,  especially  to  Jewish  Christians,  of  the 
^regulations  of  the  Mosaic  law,  e,g.  of  the  Mosaic  prohibi- 
tions of  the  use  of  certain  foods.     Nor  is  it  very  probable 
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that  abstinence  horn  these  would  be  said  to  establish  the 
heart.  Still  less  does  the  description  sidt  the  lehgioos 
meals,  such  as  the  Passover  meal,  or  the  sacrificial  meals 
following  the  peace-offerings.  Taking  part  in  the  sacrifiml 
ceremonies,  against  which  it  would  certainly  have  been 
necessary  to  warn  the  readers,  could  not  be  called  a  vept- 
wareh  iv  fipaffuurtv,  as  has  been  claimed  in  the  light  of  ix.  10. 
The  language  indicates  rather  a  prescribed  manner  of  life 
(n.  12).  Now  we  know  that  Jewish  Christians  in  Borne 
regarded  abstinence  from  meat  and  wine  as  a  means  of 
imparting  steadfastness  to  the  Christian,  and  keeping  him 
from  falling  (Rom.  xiv.  4;  cf.  ziv.  13,  20,  21,  xvl  25; 
voL  i  p.  865  £).  In  Colossse  also  such  rules  were  reoom- 
mended  as  indispensable  means  of  sanctification  where 
men  lived  in  a  heathen  environment  (Col.  iL  8-23 ;  voL  l 
p.  463  £).  Paul  also  characterises  such  abstinence  as 
incapable  of  accomplishing  this  end,  and  as  generaUy 
unprofitable  (1  Tim.  iv.  1-8;  Tit  L  15£),  while  he 
describes  the  recommendation  of  such  abstinence  as  fooUsh 
human  commandments  and  laws  (CoL  iL  6-8,  20-22). 
The  description  of  such  a  manner  of  life  by  the  positive 
expression  ei^  fiprnfiaciv  nrepvirarw^  which  to  some  has 
seemed  peculiar,  has  a  parallel  in  Paul's  statement  to  the 
effect  that  ascetics  in  Rome  are  vegetarians  (Rom.  xiv.  2), 
in  his  holding  up  before  them  and  their  opponents  the 
truth  that  eating  and  drinking  do  not  constitute  the 
essence  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (xiv.  17),  and  his  warning 
to  both  not  to  injure  a  brother  for  the  sake  of  food  (Rom. 
xiv.  15,  20).  Both  the  one  who  from  principle  abstained 
from  certain  foods  and  the  one  who  used  all  without  ques- 
tion (1  Cor.  viii.  8)  moved  in  the  sphere  of  the  fipAftara, 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  an  ascetic  teaching  of  the 
character  represented  by  Jewish  Christians  and  Jewish 
Christian  teachers  in  Rome,  Colossse,  Ephesus,  and  the 
island  of  Crete  had  made  its  appearance  also  among  these 
Hebrews.     With  this  conclusion  agrees  the  exhortation 
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(ziii  4)  ri/iM>9  o  ydfju^  i»  vSunv^  which  does  not  mean  that 
those  in  the  married  state  are  to  regourd  it  as  holy^ — ^this  is 
not  oonsideied  until  the  following  sentence^ — ^but  that  all, 
especially  those  who  are  unmarried  and  are  inclined  to 
despise  marriage,  are  to  honour  this  state.  There  were, 
theiefoie,  those  among  the  Hebrews  who  from  principle 
despsed  the  married  life,  and  consequently  all  relations 
between  the  sexes. 

With  the  assumption  that  the  readers  of  Hebrews  are 
to  be  sought  for  in  Jerusalem  has  always  been  connected 
the  idea  that  they  took  part  in  the  temple  worship  after 
as  well  as  before  their  conversion,  and  that  the  author  is 
endeavouring  to  separate  them  from  it,  or,  if  they  were  on 
the  point  of  resuming  it  after  having  broken  it  off,  to 
warn  them  against  it.  So  deeply  rooted  was  this  idea, 
that  there  were  scholars  who  believed  that  the  readers,  who 
were  to  be  found  in  Alexandria,  assumed  a  similar  relation 
to  the  schismatic  worship  in  the  temple  at  Leontopolis 
(n.  13).  With  reference  to  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem, 
we  know  that  from  the  beginning  until  their  flight  from 
Jerusalem  shortly  before  the  destruction  of  the  temple, 
under  the  leadership  of  their  apostles  and  of  James,  they 
continued  to  participate  in  the  temple  worship,  and  gener- 
ally to  observe  the  forms  of  the  Jewish  law.  But  if,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  author,  this  constituted  a  forty  years' 
resistance  of  the  will  of  God  revealed  through  Jesus,  he 
oould  not  have  praised  the  beginning  of  their  faith  and 
their  earlier  Christian  life  (iii  14,  vi  10,  x.  32  ff.).  Nor 
oould  he  have  represented  the  teachers  and  leaders  ^ho 
left  the  impression  of  their  personality  upon  them  (xiii  7, 
il  3)  as  models  of  fedth,  but  must  have  pictured  them 
as  warning  examples  of  that  stubborn  self-will  which 
dings  to  dead  works  and  brings  punishment  upon  itself 
Naturally,  on  this  hypothesis  there  could  be  no  question 
of  an  actual  or  possible  relapse  of  the  readers  into  Jewish 
worship, — of  which,  to  be  sure,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
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hint  in  the  whole  letter, — because  the  Christians  in  Jeru- 
salem had  never  ceased  to  take  part  in  the  temple  services. 
The  author  is  not  dealing  at  all  with  the  question  as  to 
how  the  Christian  confession  was  to  be  combined  with 
temple  worship,  and  how,  generally,  life  under  the  law  is 
to  be  judged, — ^a  question  which  every  Christian  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  had  to  meet,  because  of  the 
existence  of  the  Church  there.  If  that  had  been  his  pur- 
pose, consistency  with  the  theories  developed  by  hini 
would  seem  to  demand  that  he  condemn  the  whole  atti- 
tude of  the  mother  Church;  and  yet,  in  view  of  the 
position  which  Paul  took  toward  the  Church  in  Palestine, 
this  would  appear  to  be  historically  impossible.  Nor 
during  the  first  decades  after  the  destruction  could  it  be 
forgotten  that  until  recently  thousands  of  the  Jewish 
Christians  in  Palestine  had  been  zealous  for  the  law  (Acts 
xxi.  20),  or  were  still  so.  If  the  author  believed  that  this 
was  no  longer  right,  he  must,  in  the  first  place,  have 
demanded  expressly  that  the  readers  cease  &om  all  observ- 
ance of  the  law,  now  that  worship  according  to  the  law 
was  made  impossible  by  the  destruction  of  the  temple. 
But  he  does  not  refer  to  this  fact,  of  so  much  importance 
in  determining  the  attitude  of  the  Palestinian  Jewish 
Christians  toward  the  law,  nor  does  he  make  any  such 
demand  of  them,  not  even  in  xiii.  13  (above,  p.  324). 
In  the  second  place,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  condemn  the 
legalism  of  the  mother  Church  and  of  the  apostles,  which 
he  would  have  the  readers  give  up,  he  must  have  excused 
it,  either  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  weakness,  pardon- 
able in  their  time,  or  a  pecuUarity  for  which  there  were 
good  reasons.  In  the  third  place,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  him  to  state  that  what  was  accepted  as  right 
by  the  entire  Church  prior  to  70,  and  what  was  practised 
by  an  important  part  of  the  same,  was  now  no  longer  to 
be  recognised,  and  for  the  change  of  attitude  he  must  have 
given  reasons.     The  fact  that  none  of  these  things  are 
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found  in  Hebrews,  and  that  none  of  these  questions 
entered  the  author's  mind,  proves  that  he  did  not  have 
the  mother  Church  in  view,  and  that  he  is  writing  to 
Christians  who  prior  to  conversion  had  no  connection  with 
the  Jewish  sacrificial  worship.  Throughout  the  letter  we 
find  him  speaking,  not  of  a  temple  or  system  of  worship 
existing  in  his  time  at  Jerusalem  or  Leontopolis,  but  of 
the  tabernacle  and  the  worship  appointed  for  it  in  the 
Pentateuch.  It  id  by  this  that  he  and  his  readers  are  to 
measure  the  service  of  Christ.  Once  he  speaks  of  that 
system  of  worship,  and  the  whole  institution  of  which  it 
was  a  part,  as  a  thing  of  the  past  which  was  already  «fi4e4'^ 
by  Jeremiah's  time  (viii.  7-ix.  10) ;  but,  as  a  rule,  he  uses 
the  present  tense,  which  in  a  theoretical  discussion  is  most 
natural  (n.  13).  To  conclude  from  this  that  the  system 
of  worship,  mutatis  mutandis^  still  existed,  would  be  as 
wrong  as  to  infer  from  xiii  11,  13  that  when  Hebrews, 
was  written  the  Jewish  people  did  not  dwell  in  towns  and 
villages,  but  in  tents.  Here,  however,  we  touch  questions 
which  cannot  be  answered  from  Hebrews  alone. 

1.  (P.  318.)    Paul,  as  weU  as  Peter  in  1  Pet.  i.  3,  begins  his  letters  to  the 
GhueheB  regularly  with  an  expression  of  thanks  to  God  on  behalf  of  the 
leaden  immediately  after  the  opening  greeting.    An  exception  to  his  habit 
is  afforded  by  Gal.,  where  he  uses  an  expression  of  indignation  at  what  is 
h^pening  among  the  readers.    The  expression  of  thanks  in  2  Tim.  L  3  and 
Fhilem.  4  passes  immediately  into  a  description  of  his  mood  toward  the 
ndpifiiito  and  an  exhortation  to  them.    Paul  begins  with  similar  expressions 
of  feeling  and  of  exhortation,  but  without  any  expression  of  thanks,  in 
I  Tim.  13;  Tit  i  6.     In  Jas.  i  2  and  in  2  Pet  L  d-^fiEl— in  the  latter 
without  making  any  grammatical  separation — there  is  in  close  connection 
vith  the  greeting,  a  transition  to  an  exhortation  of  the  readers  (voL  i.  146, 
n.  1 ;  abore,  p.  !^0,  n.  10).    Jude  3 ;  2  John  4 ;  3  John  3  (for  the  greeting  is    - 
not  completed  till  ver.  2) ;  Clem,  r  Cor,  L ;  Pbileny/ 1 ;  Ep,  SiMfm,  de  martr  ,  \ 
Pobfc  i,  and  aU  the  letters  of  Ignatiua,  are  begun  with  a  statement  of  the  >    - 
drciuiistanoes  which  led  to  the  writing  of  the  letter.    The  Epistle  of  Bofnabatj  ^ 
ftlio^  which  begins  by  prefacing'^|'^^~^«iLI?'  a  form  of  greeting  absolutely  ^ . 
dive^ent  from  what  is  customary,  foUows  it  by  an  address  to  the  readers, 
ud  an  expression  of  the  feeling  of  the  author  toward  th^m. 

&  (P.  817.)  Even  without  the  Koi  before  ^fi&v,  xiii  IS,  attested  by  D* 
ind  its  Latin  translation  and  by  Chrysoetom,  there  arises  the  impression 
vbieh  is  repeated  above,  p.  816  f ,    The  sudden  transition  from  the  plural  of  the 
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first  penon,  xiii.  18  (cf.  iL  6,  v.  11,  vi.  9, 11) — elsewhere  a  oonunon  espxeasion 
of  ihe  author's — to  the  nngular,  xiiL  19  (cf .  zL  32,  ziiL  23  f  .X  most  have  been 
caused  by  the  fact  that  from  ver.  17  on  he  coDaiden  himmlf  to  be  one  of 
those  who  watch  over  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  readers, — often  with  aighin^ 
— and  so,  for  that  reason  alone,  he  keeps  the  plural ;  but  he  also  finds  the 
"  I  '^  more  natural,  where  he  comes  to  speak  of  his  outward  circumstanoes  and 
of  his  impending  journey.  Just  as  in  xiii.  8  the  eternally  living  and  un- 
changeable Christ  is  presented  as  the  immortal  teacher  in  eantEast  to  the 
preachers  who  pass  away,  so  the  Jesus  who  has  been  raised  to  heaven  from 
the  world  of  the  dead  is  contrasted  with  the  earthly  readers  and  ministeis 
who  come  and  go,  as  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  xiiL  20  (cf  .  1  Pet  iL  25, 
V.  4;  John  x.  11-18),  «.«.  as  the  ever-present  regent  and  minister  of  His 
whole  Church  on  earth.  The  author  was  and  is  still  to  a  certain  extent  one 
of  these. 

8.  (P.  317.)     With  tL  10,  l^toKovrjaavrts  rtw  Ayiou  Km  diaKorov>rcy,  cL 
the  expressions  used  with  reference  to  the  collections  for  the  Jerusalem  con- 
gregation, 2  Cor.  viiL  4,  ix.  1, 1^9  duucowias  r^s  ng  rovt  6yuivt ;  ix.  12  (d  also 
ver.  13),  ^  duucovUiTfjf  Xtiravpylasraumis  ,  »  .  ra  {fOTtpffftara  t&9  6yim9  ;  1  Cor. 
xvL  1,  TTJ£  XoyW  r^ff  c2f  rout  ^£ov»,  evidently  also  xvL  15,  tU  duucoriiay  mr 
dyuHs  tra^ay  iovrovs ;  furthermore.  Bom.  xv.  26,  Kotvmriav  rty^  wm^mur^iu 
fts  ro^  frrtf^ovr  r&v  6yimp  r6y  4v  'UpavcdXiifi ;  xv.  31,  ^  biOKowia  f/ou  ^  »t 
'UpovaakilfjL  cvirpo<rdciero(  rols  dy£ow,  perhaps  also  Bom.  xiL  13,  Tmr  xp**^^  ^' 
ipfimv  K0iv»v€vprn  (on  the  contrary,  not  Philem.  w.  5-7 ;  vol  L  p.  455,  n.  2) ; 
also  Acts  xL  29  f .,  xiL  25,  xxiv.  17 ;  QaL  ii  10 ;  vol.  L  p.  310  f.    According  to 
the  usage  well  attested  here,  ol  Syuny  even  without  any  geographical  refer- 
ence, signifies  the  Christian  community  of  the  ^  Holy  City"  (MatL  iv.  6, 
xxviL  53 ;  Rev.  xL  2,  xxi.  2,  10,  xxiL  19),  without  the  words  necessarily 
having  ceased  to  signify  the  Christians  generally  in  distinction  from  the  non- 
Christiana  (1  Cor.  vi.  1  f. ;  Col.  L  12 ;  Jude  3 ;  Bev.  xiii.  7X  especially  with 
iroyrcff  (Eph.  i  15,  iii.  18,  vi.  18  ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  33).     This  attribute  would  abo 
not  be  wanting  in  Heb.  vL  10,  if,  in  contrast  to  the  mutual  support  of  those 
addressed,  the  extension  of  their  practical  love  to  the  whole  of  Christendom 
was  to  be  praised ;  cf.  1  Thess.  iii  12  f. ;  CoL  L  6 ;  Philem.  A.    The  &fa 
without  an  article  in  1  Tim.  v.  10  is  not  a  parallel  case. 

4.  (Pp.  318, 320.)  Clemens  Bomanus,  cftra»  98,  includes  in  the  address  to  kis 
readers  the  Corinthians  of  the  years  52-57  with  the  members  of  the  ^  old 
Church  of  the  Corinthians  "  of  that  time  (1  Cfor.  xlvii.,  cf.  chap,  i.) ;  similarly 
also  Poly  carp,  eirca  110,  includes  the  Philippian  Christiana  of  hia  time  with 
those  of  the  time  of  Paul  (Polyc  PkiL  xL  3 ;  cf.  Fonch.  iv.  251  ff.) ;  while  at 
the  same  time  he  very  clearly  distinguishes  'Hhe  men  of  that  time"  from  the 
people  of  the  present  In  this  respect  there  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with 
the  expression  of  Heb.,  save  the  way  in  which  Paul,  without  taking  aooouot 
of  aingle  deatha  and  new  conversions,  identifies  the  Christiana  who  weie 
converted  by  him  at  the  founding  of  a  congregation  with  the  members  of 
the  same  congregation  at  the  time  of  writing  the  letter  (1  Cor.  ii.  1-6,  iv.  15; 
2  Cor.  L  19 ;  PhiL  iv.  10-16). 

5.  (P.  319.)  Heb.  x.  32-34.  On  the  text  of  ver.  34  see  above,  p.  31S, 
n.  14.  Aside  from  the  false  dc<rfUMff  fwv  instead  of  9wfuoig  the  text  is  giTcn 
by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  exactly  as  by  the  modem  textual  critica.     Accord- 
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iog  to  Ti.  4  (cf.  Eph.  iii.  9  ;  Just.  Dial,  cxzii..  twice ;  espeeially  of  baptism 
^la^ltof  and  ifMriC^irBaiy  Apol.  i.  61),  <(>m'tp4vr«g  signifies  conversion  to 
Christianity.  Bat  inasmuch  as  no  dprc  (1  "niess.  iii.  6 ;  Matt.  ix.  18 ;  cf. 
I  F^t.  iL  2)  or  irpotr^or^s  (Acts  zviii.  2)  accompanies  it,  it  cannot  have  also 
the  meaning  of  vc<$0vroi  (1  Tim.  iii.  6)  or  vrfirwi  iv  Xpiar^  (1  Cor.  iii.  1). 

6.  (P.  320.)     For  the  exegesis  of  Heb.  iiL  7-19,  very  little  can  be  re- 

m&iked  here :  (1)  The  stylistic  ability  of  the  writer  forbids  the  hypothesis 

that  the  clause  beginning  with  di6  is  not  to  be  continued  until  ver.  12,  so  that 

ill  that  is  between  would  be  a  parenthesis,  or  that  the  clause  introduced  by 

iki  has  been  left  out  altogether.     The  parenthetic  insertion  is  limited  to 

the  words  KoBi^s  X^t  t6  nvevfia  t6  6yiovy  beyond  which,  just  as  with  a 

puenUietical  Ka$As  yiypatrrai^  John  vii.  38,  Rom.  iii.  4,  zv.  3,  21,  1  Qor, 

i.  31,  ii  9,  the  statement  before  begun — in  this  instance  the  statement  begun 

by  the  author  with  du^is  resumed.    The  situation  here  is  not  essentially 

different  from  that  in  passages  where  a  KoBi^s  ytypairrat  and  similar  ezpres- 

BioDs  without  a  following  citation  are  joined  on  to  the  statement  proper 

(Bom.  it  24  ;  John  L  23),  or,  where  the  author  does  not  say  at  all  that  he  is 

employing  words  from  other  writings,  1  Pet.  i.  24,  ii.  7,  iii  10-12 ;  Bom. 

X.  6-8.    (2)  For  this  reason  the  author,  contrary  to  his  custom  of  using 

fonnal  quotations,  reproduces  the  O.T.  text  with  conscious  freedom.    Without 

aUuding  to  what  is  doubtful,  he  has,  by  the  insertion  of  a  ti6f  given  the 

chnndogical  reference  to  what  precedes ;  furthermore,  by  changing  iKtivu 

after  rj  yrvff  to  ravr^y  he  has  shown  that  he  means  not  the  Israelites  of  the 

Mosaic  age,  but  a  generation  of  the  Jewish  people  much  nearer  him  and  his 

nsden.    The  former  change  seems  so  much  the  more  intentional  from  the 

fut  that  the  author,  in  explaining  the  words  of  the  psalm  according  to  their 

original  historical  sense,  restores  also  the  original  connection  of  the  words 

(vfKMTttx^urcy  reavtpdKovra  hrj,  iii.  17).     (3)  If  we  recognise,  e,g,  with  Bleek, 

if«6.iL436if.,440;  Delitzsch, f omm.  119f.;  Grimm, ^fri%,  1870,  S.  31,  that 

the  author  refers  to  the  forty  years  since  the  death  of  Jesus,  which  Hof  mann, 

▼•  167,  has  called  a  venturesome  exegesis,  we  must  not  conclude  that  the 

letter  was  written  circa  70,  and  that  the  readers  have  had  opportunity  for 

forty  years  to  contemplate  the  works  of  the  K.T.  redemption.    The  latter  is 

impoesible,  because  this  is  said  not  of  the  readers,  but  of  their  forefathers,  i,$, 

of  the  Jewish  people ;  the  former,  because  the  end  of  the  forty  years  and  the 

^hle  realisation  of  the  Divine  oath  against  the  unbelieving,  which  was 

nunifested  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  must  have  been  behind  the 

author,  if  he  is  supposed  to  have  spoken  in  this  sense,  or  in  this  double  sense, 

of  the  forty  years  and  of  the  exclusion  of  the  unbelieving  Jews  on  account  of 

their  forty  years  of  unbelief,  from  the  Sabbath  rest  of  the  people  of  Qod.    It 

it  Qslikely  that»  among  other  notions  of  the  old  rabbis,  the  idea  of  a  forty 

Teals'  dumtion  of  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  depending  in  part  on  Ps.  xcv.  10 

(Bleek,  ii.  439 ;  Delitzsch,  119 ;  Weber,  Jiid.  TheoL^  S  82)  should  have  been  in 

the  mind  of  the  author ;  for  the  '*  days  of  the  Son  of  Man  "  (Luke  z vii.  22,  cf. 

Heb.  V.  7)  were  terminated  for  him,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  death  of  Jesus ; 

on  the  other  hand,  they  were  still  in  the  future,  and  in  yet  another  sense 

^^m  (ziii.  8).    But  the  utilisation  of  the  forty  years  of  Heb.  iiL  9  for  the 

chitnudogy  seems  to  the  present  writer  to  be  much  better  justified  by  the 

^^^^iveker  of  Heb.  as  a  whole  and  especially  by  the  character  of  this  seetioni 
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than  when  it  is  concluded  from  Sliakespeare^B  Bomso  and  JvUd^  Aid  l 
Scene  3»  "  Tifi  since  the  earthquake  now  eleven  yeazs,"  that  this  drama  vas 
written  in  the  year  1591. 

7.  (Pp.  323, 325.)  "  Epist.  vulgo  ad  Hehreeoe  inscriptam  non  ad  Hebreos, 
sed  ad  Christianos  genere  gentiles  et  quidem  ad  Ephedoe  datam  esse  demon- 
strare  conatur,"  E.  M.  Boeth,  1836.  This  thesis  ia  maintained  with  chaneter- 
isticaUy  confused  and  eztravagant  rabbinical  learning,  and  with  a  profunon 
of  new  interpretations  of  N.T.  passages  (sixty-three  of  which  are  enumented 
in  a  special  index,  S.  265  f .) ;  cf .  below,  n.  10.  Roeth,  p.  256  f .,  was  led  to 
think  of  Ephesus  by  the  words  Btarpov^  Acts  xix.  29,  and  Bearpiio/itwotf  Heb. 
X.  33.  y.  Soden  (JbfPTh,  1884,  S.  435  ff.,  627  ff.)  also  contested  the  Jewish 
nationality  of  the  readers,  and  thought  that  Heb.  could  be  understood  as  a 
circular  letter  to  the  preponderatingly  Qentile  Christian  congregations  of 
Italy,  including  those  of  Rome  (especially  S.  647-653).  Of.  pit  tontra^ 
Qrass,  1$^  dor  Hb.  an  HddendmtUn  gerichtdf  Petersburg,  1882. 

8.  (P.  324.)  It  follows  from  cXoXi^crey  fffuv  iv  vi^  (L  1)  that  the  author 
and  the  readers,  who  as  individuals  have  not  heard  the  preaching  of  Jesus 
(ii.  3),  belong  to  the  people  of  the  circumcision,  whose  servant  Jesus  was  all 
through  His  ministry ;  cf .  Rom.  xv.  8.  Qod,  or  Christy  speaks  to  the  heathen 
through  the  apostles.  Cf .  2  Cor.  v.  19  f . ;  Eph.  iiL  7 ;  Bom.  x.  12-15 ;  also 
Clem.  1  Cor,  xUi.  1.  Christ  is  in  a  way  the  mouth  by  which  Qod  has  spoken, 
and  the  word  which  He  has  caused  to  go  forth  into  the  world  (Ign.£om. 
viii.  2 ;  Magn.  viii.  2) ;  but  the  Qentile  Christians  of  the  old  time  do  not  say : 
'*  Christ  has  spoken  to  us."  He  is  to  them  always  the  Christ  preached,  and 
even  the  idea  that  He  was  the  apostle  sent  of  Qod  into  the  world  (Heb.  iiL  1) 
is  noticeably  unobtrusive. 

9.  (Pp.  324, 331.)  A  fundamental  condition  of  the  correct  exegesis  of  xiii. 
10-16  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  tabernacle  must  be  of  the  same  im- 
portance as  the  altar  ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  not  definitely  stated  that  the 
Jewish  priests,  or  indeed  the  Jews  who  cling  fast  to  the  Mosaic  cnltoa,  bad 
no  part  in  the  Christian  institution  of  salvation.  Inasmuch  as  Christ  ia  con- 
sidered here  not  «(s  a  priest  officiating  at  the  sanctuary  (viii  2^  but  simplj 
as  a  sacrifice,  only  those  Christians  whose  altar  is  concerned  can  be  called 
ol  rj  a-KTivj  Xorpcvovrcff,  t.0.  priests  who  there  offer  sacrifice  (cf.  ix.  14^  xiL  28, 
xiii.  15 f.;  Rom.  xii.  1 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  5,  9 ;  Rev.  L  6^  v.  10,  viiL  3).  They  are  to 
bear  in  mind  that  they,  in  contrast  to  the  O.T.  priests  who  derived  their 
support  also  from  their  altar  (1  Cor.  ix.  13),  have  no  such  advantage  to 
expect  from  their  cultus ;  for  the  offering,  upon  which  their  whole  relation 
to  Qod  is  based,  is  like  that  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  from  which  no  priest 
and  no  layman  had  anything  to  look  for  but  forgiveness  of  sins  (see  above, 
p.  324).  The  expression  for  the  N.T.  facts  which  are  brought  to  mind,  and 
for  the  demand  which  is  based  upon  them,  is  borrpwed,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  the  gospel  story,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  Mosaic  age  and  iu 
institutions,  and,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  is  the  case,  is  quite  as  oonscioosly 
anachronistic  as  xL  26  is  the  opposite.    Moses  bore  the  shame  of  Christ  in 

/  that  he  renounced  the  honourable  position  among  the  EJgyptians  which  he 

/    '  possessed  from  earliest  childhood,  and  attached  himself  to  hia  owi^^eople. 

"^  The  Hebrews  of  the  present  are  to  take  upon  themselves  the  shame  oTChiist, 

by  renouncing  their  connection  with  the  Jewish  people,  to  whom  they  belong 
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bf  birth,  and  by  their  cool eesion  of  the  crucified  Chrirt  to  take  to  themaelvefl 
the  aanie  hatred  and  the  same  abnse  which  this  people  had  heaped  upon 
Jesus  (cf.  xii.  2  f.;  Bom.  xv,  3). 

10.  (P.  326.)     In  the  misinterpretation  of  Heb.  v.  12-vi.  2,  Roeth,  218- 

238^  has  gone  the  farthest  astray.     By  the  \&ym  tov  Btw  he  understood 

the  Menanic  prophecies,  while  the  whole  revelation  of  the  Word  of  Gk)d, 

including  that  of  the  N.T.,  is  meant  (cf.  Heb.  i.  1,  ii.  3,  iv.  2,  vi.  5,  xiii.  7  ; 

Rom.  iiL  2),  and  found  it  inconceiyable  that  those  who  were  Jews  by  birth 

had  first  to  be  inst^ructed  in  them.    Of.  per  contra,  e,g.  Matt.  ix.  13,  xii.  3-8, 

xxiL  29,  421;  Luke  xxiT.  26  f.,  44  f.;  John  v.  46,  xx.  9 ;  Acts  ii.  16-35,  iii. 

21-35,  vii.  2-53,  xiii.  16-89,  xviL  3,  xxviii.  23.    But,  as  far  cm  the  words  tipya 

vtKfM  are  concerned,  it  is  well  known  that  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  not  in  the 

N.T.  to  be  sure,  but  elsewhere,  are  said  at  times  to  be  dead  (Ps.  cvL  28 ;  cf . 

or.  AfL ;  Wisd.  SoL  xiiL  10;  DidMhe  vi.  3) ;  and  one  is  reminded  of  the 

instances  in  which  God,  in  contrast  to  the  idols,  is  called  the  Living  Qod, 

1  Theas.  i.  9 ;  2  Cor.  vL  16 ;  Acts  xiv.  15.    But  He  is  also  so  called  even  where 

the  contrast  with  unbelieving  or  legalising  Judaism  obtains  or  is  obvious,        y     * 

MattxvL  16;  Bom.  ix.  ^;  2  Cor.  iii  3-11 ;  cf.  Matt.  xxii.  32;  Luke  xx.       /^  (< 

38 ;  John  vL  57.    In  HeaTix.  14,  also,  any  thought  of  the  Xcn-prm  r&v  tld^ttv 

is  far  from  the  intent  of  the  passage,  as  the  whole  context  shows.    On  the 

oQQtiary,  it  is  rather  the  O.T.  \arp€ia  (ix.  1,  9,  21)  that  underlies  the  thought. 

Fmtiienuore,  in  Heb.  xii.  22  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  is  called  a  city  of  the 

Living  God,  not  in  contrast  to  Babylon  or  Bome,  but  to  the  earthly  Jerusalem, 

in  which  Qod  no  more  reveals  Himself  as  the  Living  One.    In  Heb.  iii.  12, 

X.  31, 1  Tim.  iii.  15,  iv.  10,  the  contrast  with  false  gods  is  as  impossible  as  in 

Pfi.  xliL  3.    Besides,  the  condition  of  men  who  remain  in  heathendom  and  in 

heathen  sinfulness  of  life  may  perhaps  be  characterised  as  spiritual  death 

(CoL  iL  13 ;  Eph.  ii.  1,  5,  v.  14) ;  but  so  also  is  the  condition  of  the  Jews 

who  do  not  yet  believe  in  Jesus  (Matt  viii.  22,  cf.  xxiii.  27  ;  John  v.  24,  40, 

TiiL  21, 52),  and  essentially  the  same  is  said  of  Jewish  Christians  in  Bom.  vi 

4-11  as  is  said  of  Qentile  Chnstians  in  Col.  ii.  12  f.     But  the  former  depraved 

life  of  Christians  who  had  come  from  a  state  of  heathendom  is  nowhere 

ehaiaeterised  as  a  dead  or  lifeless  way  of  living,  but  always  alluded  to  in 

other  terms,  «.gr.  1  Cor.  vL  9-11  ;  Gal.  vi.  ie-21  ;  Col.  ii.  5  ff.,  v.  3-14 ;  1  Pet. 

L 14-18,  iv.  2-5. 

IL  (P.  328.)  The  fiq  fyKaTaKtifrovrt^  rrfv  tiriavvaytayrfv  iavrw  of  Heb. 
X.  25  by  way  of  contrast  has  both  before  it  and  after  it,  on  the  part  of  those 
vho  are  stUI  firm  in  faith,  an  exhorting  and  inciting  of  others  who  are  in 
danger  of  falling  away.  It  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that  in  many  cases  the 
tendency  toward  falling  away  had  already  shown  itself  in  the  habit  of  neglect- 
ing to  attend  the  Christian  assembly.  The  contrast  would  then  have  been  : 
"Neglect  not  the  assembling  of  yourselves  together,  but  visit  the  services 
of  the  eongr^ation  and  listen  there  to  words  of  exhortation."  This  habit 
of  neglecting  attendance  upon  the  gatherings  shows  itself  much  more  in  the 
case  of  those  who  perhaps  would  be  in  a  position  to  strengthen  the  wavering 
and  <Ho  hittd  that  which  is  lame^(xii.  13).  Instead  of  fulfilling  this  duty 
and  oTtaking  the  part  of  the  weak  (cf.  Bom.  xv.  1  f .),  they  abandon  the 
attembly  to  which  they  belong,  and  the  brethren  who  meet  there ;  for  their 
action  is  called  cylcaniXrcVctir  (2  Tim.  iv.  10,  16 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  9 ;  Heb.  xiiL  5), 


.  «  X 
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in  distinction  from  KoraKtmiv*  What  they  do  is  from  lack  of  love  and 
from  ill-feeling  towaid  those  with  whom  they  have  to  aasodate,  and  in  a 
spirit  against  which  the  author  himself  has  to  be  upon  his  guard  in  his 
relations  with  the  readers  (cf.  v.  ll~vi.  9X — a  spirit  which  he  holds  to  be 
possible  in  the  case  of  their  leaders  also  (ziii.  17).  The  result  of  this  is  that 
the  purpose  of  iaur&v  after  rffv  ffnavvayvyffv — a  term  which  at  all  events  is 
not  the  equivalent  of  ffft&v,  or,  in  the  sense  of  nvtg,  equal  to  tAr&w — ^is  not 
to  affirm  that  those  Christians  absent  themselves  from  the  Christian  meetings, 
while  they  visit  the  Jewith  synagogues.  Those  who  had  departed  so  far  from 
the  faith  could  not  be  called  upon  to  exhort  the  others.  The  contrast  to  that 
assembly  to  which  the  Christians  in  question  belong  can  lie  only  in  other 
Christian  assemblies  of  the  same  place ;  as  to  these  see  below,  1 47.  Further- 
more, iirurvvaywyfi  (2  Maoc.  iL  7)  means,  at  any  rate,  not  the  place  of  meeting, 
for  which  {rvvaytryff  is  the  technical  expression,  nor  perhaps  the  individual 
assembly  (or  as  2  Thess.  ii.  1,  the  union  in  a  passive  sense),  for  which  only 
the  plural  would  be  natural,  but  the  assembled  congregation  (cL  vol.  L  p.  94^ 
to  which  iyKoraktiirttv  is  most  appropriate. 

IS.  (Pp.  331, 332.)  Heb.  xiii.  9.  Luther's  otherwise  masterful  translation 
fails  only  in  rendering  the  aorist  aKf^tXriStjirav  incorrectly.  Along  with  tka 
the  present  irtptwarovvrt^  is,  with  K^AD*,  to  be  retained — ^the  idea  being  that 
there  are  at  the  present  time  people  of  this  manner  of  life,  though  it  has 
already  become  evident  that  they  do  not  attain  their  purpose.  In  the  N.T. 
irtpiiranfiv  is  used  of  the  daily  manner  of  life  thirty-two  times  in  Paal's 
writings,  ten  times  in  the  letters  of  John  (cf.  Acts  xxi.  21)-— in  fact,  always  in 
this  sense  in  the  N.T. — apart  from  the  passages  where  it  is  used  in  its  literal 
meaning. 

13.  (Pp.  333, 330.)  In  regard  to  the  description  in  the  present  tense  of  the 
ceremoniid  acts  prescribed  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  all  that  is  connected  with 
them  (Heb.  v.  1-4,  vii.  5,  8,  20,  viii.  3-5,  ix.  6-10,  22,  x.  1-4^  8,  11,  xiiL  11), 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  (1)  the  same  form  of  expression  is  quite  commonly  found 
in  writings  which,  without  any  doubt,  were  written  after  the  year  70.  It  is 
m  in  Josephus'  works,  where  he  portrays  the  Mosaic  institutions,  AnL  iii.  7. 
1  ff.,  9. 1  ff.;  indeed,  it  is  so  in  his  apology  on  behalf  of  Judaism  {Contra  Apum, 
ii.  23),  where  he  even  speaks  in  imperative  futures  and  imperatives,  as 
though  the  service  of  the  high  priest  and  the  priests  would  continue  still  in 
time  to  come.  So  Clement,  1  Cor,  xl.  xli. ;  Plutarch,  Qtiast.  amvw.  iv.  &  2, 
and  the  Talmud.  (2)  Pressing  the  use  of  the  present  tense  would  lead  to  the 
absurdities  that  the  priests,  according  to  ix.  6  f.,  still  serve  in  the  tabernacle, 
as  they  are  described  together  with  their  utensils  in  ix.  1-5,  and  that  the  sin- 
offering  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  is  still  burnt  before  the  tents  in  the  wilder- 
ness (xiii.  11),  and  that  Melchizedek  still  serves  as  priest-king  (vii.  3).  (3) 
Preceding  and  together  with  these  expressions  in  the  present  tense,  occar  in 
decisive  passages,  imperfects  and  other  forms  which  show  that  what  is 
described  as  present  really  belongs  to  the  past  (ix.  1  f.,  iL  2).  (4)  From  ix.  9, 
where  an  especially  strong  proof  of  the  continuance  of  the  temple  cultns  lias 
been  found,  rather  the  contrary  is  to  be  concluded.  Of  course,  much  in  ihi^ 
connection  is  yet  in  debate  among  commentatore.  But,  according  to  the 
definite  statements  of  ix.  2  f .,  6  f .,  the  "  first  tabernacle  "  of  ix.  8  can  only  be 
the  Holy  Place  in  contrast  to  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  r^  Sy%a  means  not 
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(oontaiy  to  the  nnge  of  ix«  2)  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  entrance  to  which  was 
by  BO  means  unknown  or  closed  (iz.  7X  but  only  the  true  sanctuary  into 
which  Jesus  was  the  first  to  find  and  open  the  way  (vL  20,  viiL  2,  ix.  12, 
z.  19  £).    The  time  when  the  approach  to  the  trae  sanctuary  was  not  yet 
known,  becanse  the  Holy  Place  still  existed  (iz.  8),  is  for  the  author  time  past, 
because  he  knows  and  believep  that  Jesus  has  entered  into  that  true  sanctuary, 
that  He  has  opened  the  way  to  it,  and  made  it  known  (iz.  11  f.,  z.  19  f.).    He 
calls  Uus,  for  the  Christians,  past  time  6  Kotp^s  6  4p€<rniK^s  firom  the  stand- 
point of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  uses  the  legal  cultus  as  a  means  of  instruction, 
snd  in  the  sense  ol  all  the  presents  in  iz.  6-9.    This  period  of  the  legal  cultus 
bts  its  limits  at  the  Koiphs  iuipBoxrtms  (iz.  10).    If,  beyond  all  question,  how- 
ever, this  epocli  has  already  begun  through  the  high-priestly  function  of 
Christy  then  the  itatp6s  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
tiugfat  through  Moses  (iz.  9)  was  spoken  of  as  present,  has  thereby  reached  its 
dose.    The  Holy  Place,  or  the  division  of  the  sanctuary  by  its  separating 
curtain,  la  no  more.     To  be  sure,  this  is  understood  primarily  in  an  ideal 
■esse,  iA  for  the  faith  of  the  Christians.    But  the  ezpression  in  yer.  8, 
cspedally  the  m  which,  according  to  yv.  10-12,  has  become  for  the  Chris- 
tians an  o0fem,  must  seem  very  unnatural  to  us,  if  in  the  author's  day  a 
temple  with  that  dividon  into  a  Holy  Place  and  a  Holy  of  Holies,  stiU  ezisted. 
The  hypothesiB  that  the  readers  of  Heb.  were  still  connected  with  the  temple 
of  Leontopolis  which  Wieseler,  UiUen.  ii.  81  ff. ;  ThStKr,  1867,  S.  665  ff.,  has 
seslously  defended,  hardly  finds  a  representative  to-day.    All  the  presnppoei- 
tions  upon  which  it  is  based  are  untenable,  namely  (1)  that  the  readers  had 
anjthing  at  all  to  do  with  any  temple  cultus ;  (2)  that  the  author  describes, 
or  has  in  mind,  a  Jevrish  temple  and  cultus,  still  ezisting  somewhere  in  his 
^7  f  (?)  that  the  aUeged  contradictions  between  the  statements  in  Heb.  re- 
eudiBg  the  tabernacle  and  the  arrangement  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem, 
find  their  solution  in  the  supposition  of  a  reference  to  the  temple  in  Leon- 
topolis, concerning  whose  interior  arrangement  and  cultus  we  know  very 
Me  (ct  the  literature  in  Schurer,  iiL  99  [£ng.  trana  XL  ii.  287]) ;  (4)  that 
in  Philo,  who  never  mentions  this  temple,  but,  on  the  contrary,  looks  upon 
ths  temple  at  Jerusalem  as  the  only  sanctuary  of  the  Jewish  people  (de  Mon, 
ii- 1-3,  and  in  Eus.  Prcep.  «v.  viiL  14,  64^  there  should  occur  for  the  same 
Ksson— that  he  has  in  mind  the  temple  in  Leontopolis— departures  from 
the  ordinances  of  the  Pentateuch  and  ^m  the  cultus  at  Jenualem  similar 
to  those  in  Heb.,  ef.  p&r  eontra,  PRE*  vii.  6001;  Orimm,  ZfWTh,  1870,  S. 
^>7-66,  who,  however,  has  misjudged  the  *Uiterary  carelessness  "  in  Heb.  vii. 
S7,  iz.  41,  z.  11 ;  on  which  of.  below,  S  47,  n.  14. 


§  47.  READERS,  DATE,  AND  AUTHOR  OF  THE 
EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 

It  is  so  clear  fiom  §  46  that  Hebrews  was  not  directed 
to  the  Church  in  Jemsalem  shortly  before  or  shortly  after 
the  year  70,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  summarise  a 
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number  of  observations.     (1)  If  Hebrews  was  written  to 
the  Church  in  Jerusalem  shortly  before  or  shortly  after 
the  year  70,  the  legalism  practised  by  the  Jewish  Christians 
in   Palestine,  and  particularly   the  participation  of  the 
mother  Church,  its  teachers   and  leaders,  in  the  temple 
worship,  would  not  have  been  passed  over   so  lightly, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  are  so  severely  condemned, 
i.e.  if  the  letter  is  supposed  to  answer  the  question  as  to 
how  the  Christian  confession  was  to  be  combined  with  the 
cultus  of  the  Jewish  temple,  which  as  a  matter  of  &ct  it  does 
not  ask  (above,  p.  333  £).      (2)  The  very  great  poverty 
of  the  mother  Church,  which  necessitated  the   frequent 
sending  of  money  for  its  relief  by  Christian  Churches 
abroad,  proves  that  they  could  not  have  exercised  charity 
to  other  Churches  in  the  noteworthy  way  for  which  they 
are  praised  in  vi.  10.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that 
it  was  the  mother  Church  which  was  so  largely  benefited 
by  the  charity  of  the  readers  of  Hebrews  (above,  p.  337). 
(3)  Until  it  was  banished  from  Jerusalem,  the  mother 
Church  had  in  its  membership  not  a  few  persons  who 
heard  the  preaching  of  Jesus.     Consequently  the  Chureh 
could  not  be  treated  as  one  which  owed  its  faith  to  the 
preaching  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  (ii.  4,  xiiL  7 ;  above, 
p.  315  £).     (4)  It  could  not  be  said  of  the  Church  in 
Jerusalem  by  way  of  reproof,  that  because  of  its  age  it 
ought  to  be  capable  of  instructing  others  in  the  knowledge 
of  salvation,  and  was  under  obligation  to  do  the  same, 
since  in  rich  measure  the  Church  had  always  done  so 
(Acts  viii.  4,  xi.  19flF.).     Even  after  Antioch  became  an 
independent  centre  of  missionary  eflFort  among  the  Gentiles, 
missionaries  continued  to  go  &om  Jerusalem  to  Galatia, 
Corinth,  and  Rome  (vol.  i.  pp.  167  £,  288  £,  442,  540);  and 
Paul,  who  had  reason  enough  to  be  dissatisfied  with  many 
of  these  wandering  teachers,  nevertheless  regarded  the 
Church  in  Jerusalem  as  the  source  of  the  gospel,  to  which 
the  Gentile  Church  was  under  obligation  out  of  grateful 
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love  to  send  back  their  gifts  (Rom.  xv.  27  ;  cf.  per  contra, 
1  Cor,  xiv.  36).     (5)  On  the  supposition  that  the  letter 
is  addressed  to  the  Church  in  Jerusalem,  it  is  necessary  to 
assume  that  the  persecution  referred  to  in  x.  32  ff.  is  that 
in  which  Stephen  lost  his  life,  and  that  in  xiii.  7  reference 
is  perhaps  made  to  Stephen,  James  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
and   James  the  brother  of  the   Lord.      But  how  is  it 
possible  to  speak,  as  in  x.  82,  of  these  martyrdoms  which 
took  place  in  the  years  35,  44,  and  66  respectively,  and  of 
the  accompanying  sufferings  of  the  Church  (cf.  Acts  viii 
1-3,  XL  19,  xiL  1-4 ;  1  Thess.  iL  14),  as  a  single  persecu- 
tion  belonging  to  the  comparatively  remote  past?      K 
Hebrews  were  directed  to  the  Church  which  reassembled 
in  Jerusalem  after  the  year  70  under  Simeon,  the  cousin 
of  James,  the  temporary  banishment  of  the  Church  from 
Jerusalem,  and  the  sufferings  which  the  Christians  un- 
doubtedly experienced  in  withdrawing  "from  the  camp" 
of  Israel,  would  be  included.     But  a  letter  to  this  Church, 
written  before  the  year  90,  as  was  certainly  the  case  with 
Hebrews  (see  below),  must  have  taken  cognisance  of  the 
events  of  the  year  70,  which  affected  so  deeply  the  life 
of  the  Church. 

It  would  be  more  plausible  to  assume  that  Hebrews 
was  addressed  to  a  gioup  of  Jewish  Christian  Churches 
outside  of  Jerusalem,  but  in  Palestine  or  the  adjoining 
regions,  possibly  the  readers  of  2  Peter  and  of  Jude,  who 
are  partly  identical  with  the  readers  of  James  (n.  1).  But 
there  is  no  suggestion  in  these  letters  of  any  dispositions 
or  propensities  existing  in  this  Church  from  which  the 
state  of  mind  among  the  readers  apparent  in  Hebrews 
could  have  developed.  These  Christians  were  threatened 
only  by  influences  frrom  without  coming  from  Gentile 
Christian  circles;  and  the  libertines,  who  also  despised 
prophecy,  seem  not  to  have  ventured  to  criticise  it  directly 
among  Jewish  Christians  (above,  p.  279  f.).  Moreover,  the 
fitst  two  lewons  given  above  against  the  supposition  that 
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Hebrews  was  intended  for  the  mother  Church,  hold  also 
against  its  having  been  intended  for  any  other  Choich  in 
Palestine.  The  poverty,  relief  of  which  was  laid  as  an 
obligation  upon  the  liberality  of  the  Grentile  Christian 
Churches,  could  hardly  have  been  confined  to  the  city 

of  Jerusalem   (Acts  xL   29,  rok  Karoueawriv  iv  tQ  ^lovSaia 

oBeX^oU),  and  we  have  no  knowledge  that  the  Jewish 
Christian  Churches  south  of  Antioch  took  part  in  that 
collection. 

Only  when  it  is  assumed  that  Hebrews  is  addressed  to 
Gentile  Christian  readers  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  it 
was  meant  for  the  Church  in  Ephesus  (above,  p.  338,  n.  7). 
Others  have  assumed  that  it  was  intended  for  the  Church 
in  Antioch  (n.  2).  But,  according  to  Acts  zv.  1,  23, 
6aL  iL  1-14,  this  Church,  even  before  the  council  in 
Jerusalem,  must  have  become  so  thoroughly  Gentile  in 
character,  that  the  Jewish  Christian  minority  had  adopted 
both  the  morals  and  the  views  of  the  Gentile  Christian 
majority.  Judging  &om  analogy,  the  Church  in  Bensa 
(above,  p.  305,  n.  2),  like  the  other  Churches  in  Macedonia, 
must  have  been  at  an  early  date  one  of  the  "  Churches  of 
the  Gentiles"  (Rom.  xvi.  4,  xv.  26 f.).  For  a  long  time 
more  fEivour  was  accorded  the  suggestion  that  the  readeis 
were  to  be  sought  in  or  near  Alexandria  (n.  3).  When, 
however,  the  additional  hypothesis  that  the  readers  weie 
adherents  of  the  temple  at  Leontopolis  is  rejected  as  being 
inconsistent  with  the  contents  of  Hebrews  (above,  pp.  333, 
341),  this  view  has  nothing  left  to  support  it.  Of  the 
history  of  the  Egyptian  Church  before  the  time  of 
Fantaenus  and  Clement  we  know  practically  nothing.  It 
is  possible  that  in  the  first  century  it  contained  larger 
Jewish  Christian  elements,  and  that  influences  from 
Palestine  were  stronger  than  we  are  able  to  discover  fiom 
the  later  development  (n.  4).  But  this  conjecture  remains 
only  a  bare  possibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conjecture  that  Hebrews  was 
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intended  for  Jewish  Christiana  in  Italy,  or  more  specific- 
ally in  Rome,  can  be  said  to  be  probable  (n.  5).     The 
reasons  which  support  this  hypothesis  are  as  follows : 
(1)  It  is  possible  if  necessary  to  take  the  words  in  xiii.  24, 
aavd^ovrai  vfia^  oi  diri  rij^  'lTaXta9,  to  mean  that  the  author 
was  at  some  point  in  Italy,  and  that  only  Italian  Christians 
were  about  him,  from  all  of  whom  he  sends  greeting  to 
the  readers.     However,  if  tins  is  the  case,  it  is  strange 
that  he  does  not  designate  these  Christians  either  as  the 
brethren  or  saints  about  him,  or  as  the  Church  of  the  place 
where  he  is  staying  (1  Pet.  v.  13),  but  instead  calls  them 
persons  from  Italy,  thus  simply  indicating  their  nationality. 
Sach  an  expression  would  be  natural  only  if,  from  among 
the  Christians  who  are  about  him,  the  author  distinguishes 
those  from  Italy.     But  this  would  presuppose  that  at  the 
time  both  he  and  they  were  outside  of  Italy,  and  that 
these  Christians  from  Italy  were  closely  related  to  the 
readers,  or  that  the  readers  had  a  special  interest  for  those 
sending  greeting  because  the  latter  were  Italians  (c£  Phil, 
iv.  22).     This  interest  is  most  naturally  explained  if  those 
to  whom  the  greeting  was  sent  were  also  Italians.     They 
are  greeted  by  their  countrymen  (n.    6).     (2)  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  58,  when  Paul  wrote  to  the  Romans, 
the  Church  was  made  up  of  a  large  majority  of  native 
Jews  and  a  small  minority  of  Gentiles,  so  small  that  the 
whole  Church  could  be  uniformly  addressed  as  a  Jewish 
Christian  Church  (vol.  i.  pp.  421~434).     When  this  rela- 
tion between  Jews  and  Gentiles  was  reversed  we  do  not 
know.     But  we  do  know  that  while  Paul  was  in  prison  in 
Rome,  Jewish  Christian  missionaries  of  various  kinds  were 
at  work  in  the  dty  (Col.  iv.  11 ;  Phil,  i  14  flF. ;  vol.  i.  pp. 
442,  540),  and  we  may  assume  that  these  laboured  especi- 
ally for  the  conversion  of  their  own  countrymen.     It  is 
hardly  likely  that  the  large  Jewish  majority  in  the  Boman 
Church  was  completely  reversed  before  the  year  80.     It 
has  been  conjectured,  not  without  reason,  that  Clement, 
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the  author  of  the  letter  of  the  Romans  to  the  Corinthians 
about  the  year  96  was  a  Jew  by  birth ;  and  this  was  even 
more  probable  in  the  case  of  Hennas,  the  contemporaneous 
author  of  the  Shepherd  (n.  7).     Assuming  as  proved  that 
these  two  Roman  writers  were  familiar  with  James,  and 
that  Paul  saw  fit  to  take  cognisance  of  this  letter  in 
Romans  (voL  i.  126  £,  131  £),  more  than  ordinary  import- 
ance attaches  to  the  fact  that  beyond  question  Clement 
of  Rome  was  familiar  with  Hebrews,  and  in  all  probability 
Hennas  also  (n.  7).     A  knowledge  of  James,  which  was 
addressed  to    Christians  of   Palestine  and    the    neigh- 
bouring  regions  about   the    year   50,   was  brought  to 
Rome  by  these  Christians,  who  constituted  the  nudens 
of  the  Roman  Church  (vol.  i  126,  428  £).      The  exact 
acquaintance   which    Clement    and   Hennas    have   with 
Hebrews,  which  was  written  much  later,  and  which  was 
not  accepted  and  circulated  in  Rome  as  an  Epistle  of  Paul 
(above,  p.  301  f.),  is  explained  naturally  only  on  the  sup- 
position that  Hebrews  was  first  received  by  the  Roman 
Christians.     In  the  year  58  the  Jewish  majority  of  the 
Roman  Church  climg  with  fondness  to  their  people,  asd 
were  deeply  grieved  that  the  Jewish  people,  the  majority 
of  whom  persisted  in  rejecting  the  gospel,  were  losing 
ground  in  Christendom  just  as  they  were  declining  nation- 
ally and  politically.     They  were  still  open  to  many  Jewish 
prejudices  against  the  gospel.     It  was  possible  for  the 
feelings  which  Paul  contends  against  throughout  the  whole 
of  Romans,  especially  those  encountered  in  Rom.  Jx-i*K; 
to  subside,  but  they  could  also  have  developed  to  that 
degree  of  bitterness  which  we  meet  in  Hebrews.    As  early 
as  the  year  58  there  was  a  party  among  the  Roman 
Christians  who  regarded  abstinence  from  flesh  and  wine 
as  necessary  for  steadfastness  in  the  Christian  life.    We 
encounter  exactly  the  same  tendency  again  in  Heb.  xiiL  9 
(above,  p.  331  f.),  while  the  related  movement  of  which  we 
are  informed  in  Col.  ii.  8-13  is  based  upon  different  ideas. 
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The  view  here  advocated,  namely,  that  Hebrews  was  in- 
tended for  Roman  Christians,  is  also  supported  by  the  fact 
that  in  Romans  the  Romans  (vol.  i.  p.  427),  and  in  Hebrews 
the  Hebrews  (above,  pp.  328  £,  339,  n.  11),  were  not  in  any 
way  associated  in  worship  with  the  Jews  in  their  localities. 
It  also  deserves  notice  that  the  use  of  the  word  rjyovfAepoi 
(Heb.  xiii.  7,  17,  24)  to  designate  the  heads  of  the  con- 
gregation, which  was  not  common  among  the  Pauline 
Churches,  was  retained  in  Bome  (above,  p.  124,  n.  5). 
The  use  of  the  expression  iirtawa/iw^  nwov  (Heb.  x.  25) 
to  designate  the  separate  assembly  of  Christians,  finds  a 
parallel  in  the  words  used  by  the  Roman  Hennas  {Hand. 
xi  9),  in/tfoyoyrf  avBp&p  huccUtiv  (c£  vol.  i.  94).     (8)  What 
is  suggested  in  Hebrews  with  regard  to  the  history  of  its 
readers  suits  the  Roman  Christians.      If  the  gospel  was 
brought  to  Rome  for  the  first  time  about  the  year  50  by 
Jewish  Christians  who  came  hither  from  Jerusalem  (vol.  i. 
p.  428  f ),  if  these  were  followed  in  the  succeeding  decade 
by  other  Christians  of  the  same  nationality  (Col.  iv.  10£), 
and  if,   finally,   Peter  came  to  Rome  as  a  missionary 
preacher,  there  is  ample  foundation  for  what  is  said  in 
Heb.  iL  3.     The  reference  in  Heb.  xiii.  7  is  primarily  to 
Peter,  but  also  to  Paul,  and  perhaps  to  others  of  the 
namerous  Roman  teachers  (Col.  iv.  10  £;  PhiL  i.  14  ff.) 
with  whose  end  we  are  not  acquainted.    The  days  of  severe 
persecution,  which  after  their  conversion  the  "Hebrews" 
80  bravely  endured  (x.  32-34),  are  the  days  of  Nero.     In 
view  of  the  descriptions  of  Tacitus  {Ann.  xv.  44)  and  of 
Clement  (above,  pp.  61  £,  68  f.),  and  the  echoes  of  this 
persecution  in  Rev.  xvii.  6,  xviiL  20,  24,  the  expression 
nsed  in  Hebrews  (x.  33,  dearpi^ofupoi)  is  not  too  strong,  nor 
when  rightly  understood  is  it  too  weak  (above,  p.  318  f.). 
This  hypothesis  also  explains  why  the  writer  remarks 
expressly  that  they  endured  this  persecution  after  their 
^^version,  thereby  implying  a  contrast  to  other  sufferings 
which  they  encountered  before  their  conversion  (above, 
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p.  319).     Some  twelve  years  before  Nero's  persecutbn  of 
the  Christians,   the  Jews  were  driven   from  Rome  by 
Claudius  (vol.  i.  pp.  427  f.,  433).     Among  these  the  Jews 
who  subsequently  became  Christians,  as  Aquila,  had  suffered 
(Acts  xviii.  2).    Why  should  we  stretch  our  imaginations  in 
order  to  find  a  Church  to  which  these  allusions  in  Hebrews 
will  apply,  when  in  the  events  preceding  the  founding  of  the 
Roman  Church  and  the  history  of  the  Church  we  can  find 
the  requisite  facts.      It  is  aLso  very  easy  to  understand 
how  the  members  of  the  oldest  Roman  Church,  because  of 
their  close  relation  with  the  Christian  conmiunities  in 
Palestine  (vol.  L  p.  428  f. ),  exercised  charity  toward  the 
poor  Christians  in  Palestine  without  it  being  necessary  for 
Paul  to  urge  them  (Roul  xiL  13,  cf.  xv.  25-32)  to  do  so, 
and  so  deserved  the  praise  accorded  them  in  Heb.  vi  10. 
(4)  If  Heb.  X.  25  has  been  correctly  interpreted  (above, 
p.  339  f.),  it  is  necessary  to  seek  the  readers  in  a  large 
city  where   the  Christians  were  wont   to   assemble  in 
several  places.     Many  of  the  readers  are  beginning  to 
absent  themselves  firom  those  places  of  worship  which 
they  had  always  been  accustomed  to  attend,  not  because 
they  intended  to  leave  off  attending  Christian  worship, 
and  also  not  because  they  wished  to  attend  the  Jewish 
synagogues  instead,  but  in  order  that  they  might  visit 
some  other  Christian  assembly  in  the  same  city  where 
they  could  find  greater  edification.     The  author  condemns 
this,  because  he  thinks  that  those  Christians  whose  religion 
is  vital  ought  rather  to  stay  at  their  post  and  strengthen 
and  encourage  their  brothers  who  are  weak  in  faith,  and 
not  to  withdraw  from  them  in  discontent,  leaving  them  to 
their  fate  in  a  loveless  spirit,  in  order  selfishly  to  connect 
themselves  with   another  Christian   congregation  where 
they  found  more  satisfaction.     Hebrews  was  not  directed 
to  the  entire  Church  of  a  large  city.      Were  this  the 
case,  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  the  lack  of  a  greet- 
ing if  this  were  originally  a  part  of  the  letter  (above, 
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p.  312  f.),  and  also  the  history  of  Hebrews  in  the  Church, 
especially  the  ancient  title  'rrpo^  ^Effpalov^.     According  to 
the  analogy  of  all  N.T.  and  post-apostolic  language  (2  Cor. 
vi.  11 ;  1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1 ;  Phil.  iv.  15 ;  Qem. 
1  Cor.  xlvii.  6 ;   Ign.  Eph.  viii.   1,  xi.  2 ;   Magn,  xv. ; 
Troll,  xiii. ;  Philad.  xi),  and  especially  in  keeping  with 
the  external  titles  of  letters,  the  readers  of  Hebrews  would 
have  been  described  as  the  inhabitants  of  their  city  if  they 
had  been  the  only  Christians  in  their  locality.     The  same 
would  have  been  true  if  these  Hebrews  had  lived  scattered 
over  a  whole  country,  but  had  constituted  the  whole  body 
of  Christians  in  the  region  (cf.  Gal.  i.  2,  iii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  xvi. 
19;  2  Cor.  i.  1,  viii.  1,  ix.  2;  Rom.  xv.  26).     The  whole 
Wdy  of  Christians  in  a  province  or  large  city  could  hardly 
have  been  so  homogeneous  as  regards  their  condition  of 
faith  and  their  frame  of  mind  as  the  readers  of  Hebrews 
are  everywhere  represented  as  being,  especially  in  passages 
like  V.  12ff.,  xu.  4flF.     What  differences  Paul  had  to  take 
into  consideration  in  the,  Corinthian  and  Roman  Churches ! 
Nothing  of  this  appears  in  Hebrews.     That  this  undeni- 
able &ct  should  be  made  an  argument  against  the  position 
that  Hebrews  was  intended  for  a  part  of  a  Church  (Grimm, 
ZfWTh,  1870,  S.  33 ;  von  Soden,  JhfPTh,  1884,  S.  439), 
is  one  of  the  most  incomprehensible  things  that  have  been 
said  about  Hebrews.     The  Roman  Church  as  a  whole  must 
have  been  the  principal  starting-point  for  missionary  work 
in  the  West;  at  the  time  of  Paul's  imprisonment  there 
were  many  members  of  the  Church  zealously  engaged  in 
niiasionary  work ;  in  the  year  96,  in  the  letter  of  Clement, 
the  Church  takes  an  active  part  in  adjusting  the  disturbed 
state  of  affairs  in  Corinth,  with  an  apology  for  having 
delayed  so  long  in  the  matter  (Clem.  1  Cor.  i.  1) ;  finally, 
in  the   year   110,  Ignatius  praises   the  Church  in   tMs 
language  {ad  Rom.  iii. ) :  "  You  have  taught  others  ;  but  I 
^lesire  that  you  keep  yourself  what  as  a  teacher  you  have 
imparted  to  your  pupils."     Such  a  Church  as  this  could 
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hardly  at  any  time  be  reproved  on  the  ground  that  its  age 
ought  to  enable  it  to  be  a  teacher  of  others  (Heb.  v.  12). 
The  readers  of  Hebrews  were  a  smaller  group  of  persons 
who  had  been  Christians  for  a  long  time,  and  who  con- 
stituted a  part  of  the  whole  Church  of  a  large  city.    It 
was  a  congregation  attached  to  some  household,  besides 
which  there  were  in  the  same  city  one  or  several  other 
similar  household  congregations.     This  conclusion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  injunction  to  the  readers  to  greet  aU  their 
officers  and  all  the  saints  (xiii.  24).      Since  the  irdrra^ 
which  is  used  twice  cannot  be  explained  here  as  elsewhere 
to  mean  that  they  were  to  greet  all  as  distinguished  from 
certain  individuals  or  a  small  group  of  persons  (€ral.  L  2 : 
1  Cor.  xvL  20-24 ;  2  Cor.  i.  1 ;  PhiL  iv.  21 ;  2  Tim.  iv. 
21 ;  Ignatius,  Smyrn.  xiii.  2  ;  ad  Polyc.  viiL  2),  the  contrast 
must  be  that  between  the  particular  and  the  general,  t.e. 
between  the  readers  who  are  to  convey  the  greeting  and 
the  whole  Church  whom  they   are  to  greet.      Special 
significance  attaches  to  the  irdvra^  in  xiii.  24,  where  the 
heads  of  the  Church  are  mentioned  a  second  time,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the  Church  upon  whom  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  readers  devolves  are  called  simply 
^ovfievoi  in  xiii.  17  (cf  1  Thess.  v.  12;  1  Tim.  v.  17; 
1  Pet.  V.  1).     The  readers,  who  constitute  a  separate  cw*- 
(nwafycoyrf  (x.  25),  perhaps  with  their  own  officers  (xiii  17), 
are,  nevertheless,  a  part  of  the  collective  Church  of  the 
great  city  in  which  they  live.     The  history  of  the  whole 
Church  is  their  history  also  (vi.  10,  x.  32  ff.,  xiii.  7),  and  its 
officers  are  theirs  as  well.    Therefore  the  greeting  is  sent  to 
all  the  officers  and  all  the  saints.     It  is  difficult  to  find  in 
the  first  century  of  Church  life  conditions  which  correspond 
more  perfectly  to  these  exegetical  observations  than  tjjie 
conditions  of  the  Christians  in  Rome.     Paul  in  his  time 
distinguishes  three  groups  in  the  Church  there.     In  addi- 
tion to  the  Church  in  the  house  of  Aquila  to  which  all 
persons  in  close  relation   to  Paul  belonged  (Rom.  x^i 
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3-13),  there  were  a  second  and  a  third  (cf.  xvi.  14,  15 ; 
vol  i.  p.  430,  n.  1).  Whether  one  of  these,  e.g.  the  one 
mentioned  in  xvi  14,  is  identical  with  the  readers  of 
Hebrews,  or  whether  in  the  interval  between  Romans  and 
Hebrews  new  groups  were  formed  in  the  Roman  Church, 
we  do  not  know.  Neither  are  we  informed  as  to  how  the 
separate  iiriawarffarfal  were  related  to  the  whole  Church. 
Bat  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Hebrews  was  directed  to  a 
gioup  of  the  Roman  Christians  consisting  entirely  of 
Jews  (n,  8). 

The  terminus  ad  quern  of  Hebrews  is  determined  by 
three  facts  :  (1)  the  use  of  the  letter  by  Clement  of  Rome 
(96  A,D.);  (2)  the  mention  of  Timothy  (xiii.  23);  (3)  the 
ciicmnstfiuice  that  the  author  is  dealing  with  readers  who 
in  the  main  belong  to  the  first  generation  of  Christians. 
Timothy,  who  was  bom  about  the  year  25  (above,  p.  37), 
may  have  lived  until  the  end  of  the  century.      The  char- 
acter of  Clement's  dependence  indicates  that  Hebrews  was 
written  before  90.     The  terminus  ad  quern  fixed  by  the 
third  feet  varies  with  the  place  in  which  the  readers  are 
sought     If  this  place  be  Rome,  where  Christians  had  Uved 
since  about  the  year  50  (vol.  i.  p.  427),  we  are  compelled 
to  date  the  letter  somewhat   before   90.     On  the   other 
hand,  according  to  x.  32,  a  considerable  time  must  have 
elapsed  since  the  persecution  of  the  year  64.      If  the  pre- 
ceding interpretation  of  iii.  9  (above,  p.  320  flF. )  be  correct, 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  had  certainly 
already  taken  place.     In  writing  to  Roman  Christians,  the 
author  had  even  less  occasion  to  refer  more  definitely  to 
this  event  than  did  Jude,  who  wrote  to  readers  so  much 
iieaier  Jerusalem  (n.   9).     There  was  even  less  occasion 
if  the  event  had  taken  place  a  number  of  years  before. 
^  this  case  also  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  could  make  the 
Jewish  Christians  all  the  more  doubtful  about  the  entire 
Christian  hope.     It  did  indeed  happen  in  fulfilment  of 
a  prophecy  of  Jesus ;    but  where  was  the  fulfilment  of 
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the  accompanying  promise  of  the  second  coming  of  Jesns 
which  was  so  intimately  connected  in  the  thought  of  the 
early  Church  with  the  judgment  upon  Jerusalem?  We 
shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  place  the  composition  of 
Hebrews  about  the  year  80. 

We  shall  be  least  successful  in  determining  the  origin 
of  Hebrews.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refute  the  idea  that 
some  unknown  person  wrote  Hebrews  with  the  deceitful 
intention  of  passing  it  off  as  a  work  of  Paul's  (n.  10). 
A  writing  which  has  always  been  anonymous  in  form 
(above,  pp.  304  f.,  312  f.)  cannot  be  also  pseudonymous. 
The  genuineness  of  the  writing  is  proved  fully  by  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  author's  personality  to  his  subject,  by  the 
earnestness  of  his  purpose — apparent  in  every  line — ^to  save 
a  definite  body  of  readers,  distinctive  in  character,  fix)m 
shipwreck,  and  by  an  eloquence  born  out  of  the  depths  of 
an  inspired  soul.  Of  the  two  names  between  which  the 
inharmonious  tradition  of  the  second  century  gives  us 
choice,  those  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  the  first  is  certainly  to 
be  rejected  (n.  11).  Aside  from  the  fact  that  Hebrews 
was  not  written  until  after  70,  i.e.  several  years  after 
Paul's  death,  he  could  not  have  been  its  author.  He 
could  not  be  called  one  of  the  Christians  who  received  the 
word  of  salvation  from  those  who  heard  the  preaching  of 
Jesus  (ii.  3).  It  is  not  a  question  here  of  mere  external 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  history,  of  which  Paul  also  had 
received  the  tradition  fi:om  older  Christians  where  he  was 
not  familiar  with  the  facts  before  his  conversion,  but  the 
author  is  speaking  of  the  Word  of  Grod,  preached  with 
signs  and  wonders,  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  believing 
hearers,  and  bringing  salvation — the  word  which  Paul 
calls  the  gospel  of  God  and  of  Christ  (c£  Heb.  iv.  2,  vi  5, 
xiii.  7).  This,  however,  was  not  received  by  Paul  from 
men,  nor  through  human  teachers  (Gal.  i.  12),  but  it  had 
enlightened  him  like  a  stroke  of  lightning  from  heaven. 
The  matter  is  also  settled  by  Origen's  judgment,  that  the 
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style  of  Hebrews  predudes  its  Pauline  authorship  (above, 
p.  309),     The  fact  that  we  have  such  a  large  number  of 
Epistles  from  Paul's  hand,  covering  a  period  of  some  fifteen 
years,  produced  under  the  most  varying  conditions  and  in 
very  different  states  of  mind,  and  on  this  account  showing 
the  greatest  variety  in  thought,  in  form,  and  in  language, 
compels   us  to  affirm  positively  that  he  could  not  have 
been  the  author  of  Hebrews,  which  in  that  case  must  have 
been  written  before  2  Tim,     The  author  of  Hebrews  is  no 
l&uirnj9  T#  Xo7y  (2  Cor.  xi.  6),  but  a  teacher  rhetorically 
trained,  who,  notwithstanding  all  the  earnestness  of  hk 
ooncern  for  the  salvation  of    his    readers,   nevertheless 
makes  it  a  point  to  put  his  thoughts  into  artistic  and 
rhythmical  language,  as  appears  from  the  very  first  sen- 
tence, L  1-4  (n.  12).     It  would  be  rash  to  afiirm  that  the 
versatile  Paul  could  not,  if  occasion  demanded,  have  de- 
veloped the  ideas  peculiar  to  Hebrews.     But  if  Paul  is  the 
author,  it  is  incomprehensible  that  he  should  never  have 
been  led  by  the  development  of  thought  in  Hebrews  and 
by  its  contrasts  to  suggest  the  thoughts  which  dominated 
him  to  the  end,  namely,  that  men  are  justified  and  saved 
by  faith  and  not  by  works  of  the  law  (cf.  among  other 
passages,  Eph.  ii.  8f  ;  Phil.  iii.  9 ;  1  Tim.  L  12-16 ;  Tit. 
iii.  5-7),  and  that  in  Christianity  all  national  differences 
lose  their  religious  significance  (cf  among  other  passages, 
Col.  iiL   11 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  4-7  ;  Tit.  il  11,  iii  4).     Further- 
more,  it  is  inconceivable  that  Paul,  who  mentions  the 
Saviour  more  than  600  times  in  his  Epistles,  either  as 
Christ,  or  Jesus  Christ,  or  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  simply 
the  Lord, — only  very  rarely  as  Jesus  (Rom.  iii.  26,  viii.  1 1 ; 
2  Cor.  iv.  10-14,  xi.   4 ;  Eph.  iv.   21 ;  1  Thess.  i.    10, 
iv.  14 ;  cf  Rom.  x.  9  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  3),  and  never  in  his  last 
letters,  Philemon,  1  and  2  Timothy  and  Titus, — should  in 
Hebrews  suddenly  change  his  usage  and  regularly  employ 
the  simple  name  "Jesus"  (ii.  9,  iii.  1,  vi.  20,  vii.  22,  x.  19, 
xii  2,  24,  xiii  12,  cf.  iv.  14) — "Jesus  Christ"  only  three 

VOL.  u.  23 
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times  (x.  10,  xiii.  8,  21) — more  rarely  simply  "the  Lord" 
(ii.  3,  not  in  viii.  2,  xii.  14),  but  never  the  fall  Pauline 
formula,  "  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  (not  even  in  xiii  20). 
Moreover,  the  use  of  the  plural  to  designate  the  writer 
(ii,  5,  iv.  13,  V.  11,  vi.  1,  3,  9,  11,  xiii.  18),  which  is  re- 
placed by  the  singular  only  in  xi.  32,  xiii  19,  22,  is 
contrary  to  Pauline  usage  (vol.  i.  171,  n.  1,  209,  n.  3, 
316,  n.  3).  An  author  does  not  assume  for  one  writing 
a  usage  which  he  never  afterwards  employs.  The  hypo- 
thesis that  Paul  is  the  writer  of  Hebrews  is  not  only  not 
supported  by  the  tradition,  but  rendered  impossible ;  for 
although  it  is  easy  to  understand  how,  in  Alexandria, 
Hebrews,  which  was  associated  with  Paul's  letters,  was 
ascribed  to  him,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
tradition  of  Pauline  authorship,  if  it  was  originally 
connected  with  Hebrews,  could  have  been  lost  in  most 
of  the  Churches,  or  indeed  replaced  by  another  name 
(above,  p.  298  £). 

More  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Barnabas  tradition 
(n.  13).  In  the  first  place,  we  know  so  little  about 
Barnabas  that  we  can  form  no  exact  conception  of  how  he 
would  have  expressed  himself  as  an  author.  We  possess 
no  writings  of  his  by  comparison  with  which  his  production 
of  Hebrews  might  be  disproved.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
Barnabas,  who  entered  the  Church  in  Jerusalem  before  the 
year  35,  who,  as  early  as  the  year  38,  enjoyed  a  certain 
distinction  (Acts  ix.  27),  and  was  sent  shortly  afterward 
on  an  important  mission  to  Antioch  (Acts  xL  22),  was 
still  alive  in  the  year  80,  an  old  man  of  about  fourscore 
years,  although  Hebrews  does  not  give  the  impression  of 
having  been  written  by  an  old  man.  Just  as  Mark,  his 
cousin  and  helper,  in  spite  of  early  differences  with  Paul, 
worked  hand  in  hand  with  him  later  (Col.  iv.  10 ;  2  Tim. 
i V.  1 1 ),  so  it  is  possible  that  Barnabas  may  have  been  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  Timothy,  the  disciple  of  Paul  (Heb. 
xiii.  23).     There  are  some  traces  of  a  tradition  according 
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to  which  Barnabas  once  came  to  Rome  (vol.  i.  432  f.,  n.  5). 
The  fiftct  that  he  soon  showed  himself  inferior  to  Paul  as  a 
preacher  (Acts  xiv.  12)  does  not  prove  that  he  was  not 
proficient  in  the  use  of  language,  although  a  Levite  born 
in  Cyprus  and  living  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  iv.  36  f.)  is  not 
likely  to  have  possessed  the  very  great  rhetorical  skill 
which  the  author  of  Hebrews  shows.  Ignorance  of  the 
ritual  regulations  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  some 
think  ia  apparent  in  a  number  of  passages  in  Hebrews, 
would  be  neither  more  nor  less  surprising  in  the  case  of 
Barnabas  than  of  Paul.  This  objection  is  not  serious, 
however,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  author  is  speaking 
throughout  the  letter  not  of  the  contemporaneous  worship 
in  Jerusalem,  but  of  the  worship  in  the  tabernacle  which 
was  prescribed  in  the  law  (n.  14);  so  that  in  any  case 
the  author  can  be  charged  only  with  lack  of  a  technical 
knowledge  of  the  law.  How  much  or  how  little  of  such 
knowledge  Barnabas  possessed  no  one  can  say.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  could  hardly  be  explained  how  a  man,  who 
like  Barnabas  had  been  a  prominent  member  of  the  mother 
Church,  could  have  lost  so  fully  from  his  mind  its  attitude 
toward  the  Jewish  cultus  and  the  ceremonial  law  (above, 
p.  334  f. ) ;  this  would  remain  inexplicable,  even  if  he  were 
writing  to  Jewish  Christians  outside  of  Palestine.  Although 
all  of  these  comparisons  of  the  little  we  know  about 
Barnabas  with  Hebrews  do  not  absolutely  exclude  the 
possibility  of  the  hypothesis  that  this  X0709  r^  nrapaKKrj' 
<^«m  Acts  iv.  36)^was  written  by  the  vio^  irapatcXijaemi^yet 
it  is  improbable  when  the  tradition  is  considered.  If  the 
tradition  that  makes  Barnabas  the  author  goes  back  to 
the  time  when  the  letter  began  to  circulate,  which  must 
have  been  the  case  if  it  is  true,  it  is  impossible  to 
explain  its  disappearance,  especially  in  circles  where  Paul's 
same  was  not  allowed  to  take  its  place.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  Barnabas  authorship  of  the  letter,  like  the 
Pauline,  is  unsupported  by  a  real  and  genuine  tradition, 
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but  is  an  ancient  hypothesis  (above,  p.  303  £).     It  is  not 
likely  that  the  future  will  ever  take  us  beyond  hjrpo* 
theses.     The  conjecture,  probably  first  made  by  Luther, 
that  Hebrews  was  written  by  ApoUos,  has,  not  without 
reason,  always  been  regarded  with  favour  (n.   15).    The 
union  of  Greek  rhetorical  skill  with  Jewish  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures  for  which  he  was  distinguished,  and  the 
fiery  zeal  with  which  he  testified  to  his  faith,  particularly 
among  his  countrymen,  both  appear  in  Hebrews  (Acts 
xviii  24-28;  vol.  i  262  f.,  270  £,  286  f.).     The  faith  in 
Jesus  which  Apollos  brought  with  him  from  his  native 
city  of  Alexandria  to  Ephesus,  without  having  previously 
belonged  to  a  Church  whose  members  were  baptized,  he 
may  have  owed  to  persons  who  had  been  led  to  believe 
through  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Himself  (n.  4),  even  before 
Pentecost,  possibly  while  visiting  the  feast  in  Jerusalem. 
Apollos  could  have  written  Heb.  ii.  3.     What  is  said  in 
xiii  23  would  be  in  harmony  with  his  Mendly  relations 
with  Paul  (c£  Tit  iii.  13) ;  iJso  xiii.  7,  if  Paul  as  well  as 
Peter  is  referred  to  in  this  passage.      Luther's  hjrpothesis 
has  a  twofold  advantage  over  all  the  others:  (1)  among 
the  teachers  of  the  apostolic  time,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
form  a  conception  of  them,  there  is  no  one  whom  our 
impression  of  the  author  of  Hebrews  suits  better  than 
Apollos;  (2)  in  the  little  that  we  know  of  his  history 
there  is  nothing  directly  opposed  to  the  hypothesis.     But 
the  outcome  of  every  thoughtful  discussion  of  the  origin 
of  Hebrews  is  likely  to  be  the  same  as  Origen's  conclu- 
sion :   tI^  Si  6  ffpdy^a^  r^v   hnaroX^v,  ro   §jbh   akifOh  6€o<; 
oTSep. 

1.  (P.  848.)  W.  Grimm,  ZfFFThy  1S70,  S.  1&-77,  who  refutes  (&  46^) 
the  theory  yet  held  by  Bleek,  LtLnemann,  Riehm,  and  others,  that  Heb.  u 
intended  for  Jerusalem,  still  retained  Palestine  as  the  home  of  the  readers, 
and  suggested  (S.  71)  Jamnia  as  their  residence.  Westcott  does  not  wish  to 
dispute  this,  but  contents  himself  with  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  cangrega- 
tion  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  (p.  zlii). 

2.  (P.  344.)  Bohme,  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  1825,  p.  xxxii  ff.,  held  the  AntiochiAn 
community  to  be  the  circle  of  readers  of  Heb. ;  and  Hofmann,  7. 631  ff.,  with 
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the  added  soppoeition  that  Paul  is  the  author,  believed  them  to  be  the  Jewish 
Chiifltiane  of  Astioch  and  vicinity.  But  the  very  fact  that  in  Antioch  as  late 
is  63)  at  the  time  when  Hofmann  believes  Heb.  to  have  been  written,  the 
Jewish  portion  of  the  congregation  was  still  separated  from  the  Qentile 
portion,  is,  according  to  Acts  xv.  and  Qal.  ii.,  inconoeivabla  That  Timothy 
had  any  very  close  connection  with  Antioch  is  nowhere  proved ;  and  that 
he,  jffofiting  by  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  journey  of  Acts  xviii.  22, 
stayed  there  with  Paul  for  any  length  of  time  (Hofmann,  632),  is  a  theory 
moompatible  with  Acts  xviiL  18.  At  the  time  of  Paul's  leaving  Corinth, 
Timothy  was  not  with  him,  and  we  do  not  meet  him  again  with  Paul 
until  very  much  later  in  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  22 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  17 ;  cf.  vol.  i. 
265,  n.  2). 

3.  (P.  344.)  The  readers  of  Heb.  were  sought  in  Alexandria  by  Wieseler, 
ChiToii.  479  ff. ;  Unten,  fiber  den  H0&.,  Heft  ii.  1861 ;  Eostlin,  TUh,  1854, 
S.  388ff.;  Bitschl,  ThStKr,  1866,  S.  89 ff.;  Hilgenfeld,  EinL  385 ff.,  and 
others.  It  is  possible  that  the  author  was  a  native  Alexandrian;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  make  it  likely  that  he  belonged  by  birth  to  the  circle 
of  the  readers.  It  would  not  be  possible,  therefore,  from  the  origin  of  the 
aathor  to  draw  any  conclusion  as  to  the  residence  of  the  readers.  Concerning 
the  alleged  reference  to  the  temple  at  Leontopolis  see  above,  p.  341.  The 
attempt  of  Eostlin  (ThJh  1854,  a  395  ff.)  to  refer  the  m/rios  ivaarpt^fj^vo^ 
Heb.  z.  33,  to  the  sufferings  of  the  non-Christian  Jews  of  Alexandria  under 
Caligula,  is  unsuccessful.    Cf .  especially,  Grimm,  op.  dt.  67  ff. 

4.  (P.  344.)     If  ApoUoe  in  54  brought  with  him  from  his  home  in 

Alexandria  a  belief  in  Jesus  which  made  him  an  ardent  preacher  of  the 

gospel  in  the  synagogue  of  Ephesus ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  knew 

nothing  of  the  ecclesiastical  baptism,  and  did  not  as  yet  possess  the  Christian 

knowledge  which  had  developed  in  the  Church  (Acts  xviii.  24-26 ;  cf.  xix. 

1-7),  then  the  conviction  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  must  have  spread  to 

the  Jews  of  Egypt  independently  of  the  organised  Church,  and  perhaps 

hdore  the  rise  of  a  Church  in  Jerusalem,  ».e.  in  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist 

and  of  Jesus  Himself.    It  is  to  these  Jews  that  Mark  in  the  first  instance 

intiflt  have  turned,  if  he  is  to  be  rightly  considered  the  founder  of  the 

Alexandrian  Church  (Eus.  H,  E.  li.  16.  1  and  24),  and  Barnabas  also  if  he 

went  to  Alexandria  (Clem.  Horn.  I  9-14 ;  cf.  vol.  i.  432  f.,  n.  6).    The  Jewish 

population  of  Egypt  is  estimated  at  one  million  (Philo,  contra  Fldccwn^  vi.) ; 

and  the  Samaritans,  who  wished  to  be  reckoned  as  Jews  (Jos.  AnL  xi.  8.  6), 

^^  also  represented  there  in  large  numbers  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  I).    There  was,  as 

a  matter  of  fact^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arsinoe,  a  city  which  was  either  by 

them  or  after  them  named  Samaria  (The  W,  Flinders  Pdrie  PapynUy  ed. 

Mahaffy,  ii.  14,  88,  93,  94),    Cf.  Schtirer,  iii.  19-25  (Eng.  trans,  n.  ii.  22^-230). 

J^ere  was,  consequently,  no  lack  of  material  for  Jewish  Christian  communities 

in  Egypt.    If  the  Dtdaeke  was  written  in  Egypt  about  110  (vol.  i.  304),  we 

iiu^t  conclude  that  there  was  a  connection  between  the  primitive  Egyptian 

^nich  and  that  of  Palestine.    The  very  fact  that  there  were  originally 

twelve  presbyters  of  Alexandria  (Eutych.  Alex.,  ed.  Pococke,  i.  331 ;  cf.  Clem. 

^^  xi  36 ;  Secogn.  vi.  15)  might  point  in  the  same  direction.    Further 

cadence  may  be  found  in  the  traces  of  a  knowledge  of  Jewish  Christian 

^^^^"P^  which  appear  in  many  of  the  fragments  of  apocryphal  Gospels 
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found  in  recent  yean  in  Egjpt  (ThLh^  1897,  col.  426,  430 ;  NZK,  1900, 3. 
361-370;  1905,  S.  171-175).  The  present  writer  refrains  from  ezpiessmg 
any  opinion  concerning  the  Epistles  of  SL  Anthony  (especially  Ef.  S  ad 
Arsinoitasy  Migne,  40,  col.  981).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge  of  Jewish  Christian  communities  in  Egypt. 

5.  (P.  345.)  Wettstein  was  the  first  to  think  of  Christians  in  Bome, 
Novum  TegUmsrUum,  ii.  386  f . ;  and  more  recently  Holtzmann,  Eurz,  and 
the  present  writer  (PRE*^  v.  666  ff. ;  ed.  3,  vii.  501  f.).  ErroneouB  nodons 
concerning  the  composition  of  the  Roman  congregation  have  heen  the  chief 
hindrance  to  the  spread  of  this  view. 

6.  (P.  345.)  It  should  not  be  denied  that  expreasions  such  as  oc  avo  r^ 
"IroXiof,  xiii.  24 ;  oi  drr6  KikiKias  Koi  *Aaia?,  Acts  vi.  9  ;  6  dirh  Nafopc^,  Matt. 
xxi.  11 ;  John  i.  46 ;  Acts  x.  88,  denote  origin,  whether  that  of  birth,  or  the 
place  ^m  which  one  has  just  arrived  (cf.  e.g.  Acts  xxi.  27  ;  Matt  xv.  1,  if  (m 
is  genuine  here « Mark  iii.  22,  vii.  1),  and  that  such  a  description  of  peisons 
can  only  have  arisen  outside  of  the  places  where  they  were  bom,  or  where 
they  customarily  resided.  This  is  not  in  any  way  altered  by  the  transfer  of 
the  formula  to  other  expressions  than  those  of  place,  such  as  ol  dw6  i^r  ckicXj^- 
orioff,  Acts  xii.  1 ;  or  o2  dir6  orKrivfjs  and  similar  ones ;  nor  by  the  cases  in  which, 
by  virtue  of  a  sort  of  attractioi^(Kuhner-Qerth.  Gr,  i.  546),  the  departure 
from  a  place  is  combined  with  the  preceding  residence  in  it,  Acts  x.  23,  xviL 
13 ;  cf.  per  contra^  xvii.  11.  As  an  instance  of  this  is  the  case  where  a 
messenger  sent  from  Sparta  to  Thessaly  speaks  in  Herodotus,  viii.  114  (cf.  in 
connection  also  Polyb.  v.  86. 10)  of  'HpaicXci^ai  oi  dir6  Sirapr^r.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  narrator,  who  as  such  is  generally  removed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  events  narrated,  might  on  occasion  so  express 
himself  as  to  introduce  a  person  by  his  title  of  origin,  although  at  the  time  of 
writing  the  person  is  within  his  own  place  of  residence.  As  the  Lazanis 
whom  Jesus  raised  from  the  dead  is  generally  called  the  Lazarus  of  Bethanj 
to  distinguish  him  from  others  of  that  name,  he  is  so  called  in  John  xi.  1, 
which,  inasmuch  as  the  narrative  is  centred  at  Lazarus'  own  home,  is  a  not 
very  elegant  form  of  expression.  Still  worse  is  the  d(rvd(ovrm<r€  .  .  .  iravm 
ol  dirb  4>iX(Vfrtty,  66€v  ical  €n4ar€ikd  o-oi,  which  the  pseudo-lgnatiufi,  circa  370  or 
400,  makes  Ignatius  in  Philippi  write  (ad  Her,  viii.).  It  would  be  hard  to 
point  out  anything  of  this  sort  in  a  real  letter,  even  of  a  man  of  much  less 
education  than  the  author  of  Heb.  The  theory  of  a  similar  clumsiness  of 
expression  in  Heb.  xiii.  24  would  in  nowise  explain  why  the  writer  designates 
by  their  origin,  or  place  of  residence,  those  who  are  sending  greetings,  instead 
of  characterising  them  as  Christians  of  his  vicinity  (Gal.  L  2 ;  PhiL  iv.  21 ;  Tit 
iii.  15).  If  he  wished,  however,  in  a  manner  similar  to  1  Cor.  xvL  19,  Roin. 
xvi.  16,  to  extend  greetings,  not  expressly  entrusted  to  him  to  deliver,  id 
behalf  of  all  the  Christians  of  the  country  in  which  he  was  liring,  he 
would  have  written  al  fKKkrjfriai  ttjs  'IroXuzr,  or  something  similar.  It  will 
probably  have  to  be  granted,  then — (1)  that  the  author  and  the  Italians 
who  send  greeting  are  outside  of  Italy.  (2)  The  Italians  alone,  of  the 
Christians  of  his  vicinity,  have  commissioned  him  to  extend  greetings 
because  they  most  naturally  have  a  greater  interest  in  the  readers  who  lire 
in  Italy. 

7.  (P.  346.)    lightfoot,  Clemeni,  iL  206,  holds  Clement  to  be  a  Hellenistic 
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Jev.  The  present  writer  attempted  to  prove  the  Jewisli  origin  of  the  author 
of  tlie  Shepherd  of  Hermas  in  hid  Hirt  des  Hermas,  485--497.  Spitta,  Urchriet. 
iL  243--437,  makes  the  greater  part  of  the  Shepherd  the  work  of  a  Jew,  Hermas, 
who  had  not  yet  become  Chiistian.  After  attention  had  been  called,  even 
before  Origen's  time,  to  the  points  of  contact  between  Heb.  and  Clem. 
1  Gor,  (aboye,  pp.  299  f.,  308  f.),  EnsebiiiB  noticed  that  the  latter  betrayed  the 
borrowing  from  Heb.  not  only  of  thoughts,  but  also  of  words.  "  The  fact 
is  unmistakable,"  writes  Overbeck  {Zur  Gekh,  d.  Kanoru,  S.  3),  "that  this 
letter  of  Clement's  makes  use  of  Heb.  without  acknowledgment^  at  times 
copying  it  outright."  For  details,  cf.  QKy  i.  963  f.  The  present  writer 
attempted  to  demonstrate  the  dependence  of  the  Shepherd  upon  Heb.  in  his 
Hirt  dee  Hennas^  439-452,  cf.  Hofmann,  y.  45.  Spitta,  iL  412-414,  allows 
nothing  more  than  the  possibility  that  the  author  of  Heb.  was  acquainted 
with  the  original  purely  Jewish  writing  of  the  Shepherd, 

8.  (P.  351.)  As  the  Roman  Christians,  since  the  time  of  Claudius,  had 
been  cut  off  from  the  fellowship  of  the  synagogue  (yoL  i.  427),  the  diyision 
of  the  Roman  Jews  into  a  considerable  number  of  synagogue  congregations 
fanushes  merely  the  analogy  and  not  the  basis  for  the  diyision  of  the  Roman 
Christian  congregations  into  smaUer  circles,  meeting  at  different  places.  Least 
of  all  IB  it  to  be  imagined  that  one  of  those  Jewish  synagogue  congregations^ 
which  during  the  first  centuries  remained  such  (yol.  L  47  f .,  67,  n.  14 ;  433  f., 
XL  6),  had  been  transformed,  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  apostolic  age,  into  a 
Christian  congregation,  and  that  the  particular  assembly  to  which  the  readers 
of  Heb.  belong,  and  which  they  are  not  to  leaye  (x.  25 ;  aboye,  p.  339,  n.  11), 
is  one  of  these  Jewish  synagogues.  Nestle's  question  {ET^  1899,  p.  422), 
whether  the  title  vpoi  ''Bfipaunts  might  not  be  connected  with  the  name  of  the 
wniywy4  '^■Ppcu^p  (yol.  i.  67,  n.  14),  is  on  this  account  to  be  answered  in 
the  negative ;  and  all  the  more  decidedly  as  the  historical  significance  which 
'E^pouM  had  in  the  name  of  that  synagogue  was  not  applicable  to  the  first 
ledpients  of  Heb.  (aboye,  pp.  296, 306  f.). 

9.  (P.  351.)  On  Jude  5,  where,  not  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  or  of  the 
Temple,  but^  as  in  Heb.  iii  7-19,  iy.  6,  the  ruin  of  the  generation  of  the 
Jewish  people  which  had  sinned  against  Jesus  is  expressed,  in  a  form  borrowed 
irom  the  history  of  Mosaic  times,  see  aboye,  pp.  253  f .,  320  f .  If  Jerusalem  and 
the  Temple  were  in  ruins,  the  readers  must  haye  thought  of  this  fact  when 
tbey  came  to  Heb.  yiiL  13,  xii.  22,  xiii.  14,  as  the  Corinthians  must  haye  done 
in  reading  Clem.  1  Oar,  yi.  4  {Pj^os  Koi  tpis  iroXcw  fieyaXas  KceriaKts^v  koX 
^^  fteydXa  9(€pi(mafv) ;  and  they  must  haye  understood  the  author's  reason 
for  using  in  xiii.  13  vaptfi^Xfjs  instead  of  irSktns  or  irvXi/r,  as  he  has  it  in 
xiiL  12.  Jerusalem  and  its  gates  were  no  longer  standing.  If  the  readers 
ioond  in  xiiL  14  a  contrast  between  the  Christians,  who  had  no  enduring  city 
upon  earth,  and  the  Jews,  who  in  Jerusalem  still  possessed  one,  it  was  only 
Ixeaiue  they  failed  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  (1)  this  contrast  would 
We  had  to  be  expressed  at  least  by  an  emphatic  fifA^U ;  (2)  that  a  Christian, 
orco  66-70,  in  view  of  the  prophecy  of  Jesus  and  of  the  actual  conditions,  could 
^ot  possibly  haye  said,  even  indirectly,  that  Jerusalem  was  a  ir6kis  yAvowra. 
The  Jews  who  have  imagined  this,  through  their  unbelief,  have  lost  the  city, 
'wMch  they  held  to  be  enduring ;  the  Jewish  Christians,  through  the  faith  in 
which  they  have  followed  their  forefathers  (xi.  10, 13-16),  have  won  for  them- 
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selyes  an  eternal  city.  That  the  anthor  would  have  had  to  direct  attention 
more  clearly  and  strongly  to  the  judgment  of  the  year  70  than  he  does  in  ilL 
7-19,  iv.  6,  iz.  8-12  (above,  pp.  321  ff.,  339 1\  xiiL  14,  and  that  he  would  have 
had  to  use — ^particularly  in  viii.  13 — ^the  annihilation  of  the  temple-cultns 
which  had  occurred  as  a  most  powerful  alignment  for  his  position,  instead  of 
saying,  from  the  standpoint  of  Jeremiah,  that  the  end  of  the  old  covenant  was 
near  at  hand,  in  that  a  new  one  was  opposed  to  it  by  the  prophets, — ^these  and 
other  similar  challenges  would  be  in  place  only  if  it  had  been  neoesnry  to 
combat  a  false  devotion  to  the  Temple  and  its  cultus.  But  there  is  no  trace 
of  this  in  Heb.  If  a  Jewish  Christian  addressing  Jewish  Christians,  who 
viewed  with  a  sad  heart  their  ruin  and  the  ruin  of  their  people,  had  allowed 
'^the  brutal  logic  of  facts"  to  speak  more  loudly  and  decisively,  he  would 
have  been  open  to  the  reproach  against  which  Paul  guards  himself  in  Bom. 
ix.  Iff. 

10.  (P.  352.)  Schwegler,  Nachapod.  ZeitaUer,  ii.  304  f .,  declares  Heb.  to 
be  a  peeudo-Pauline  forgery.  Baur,  Qirid.  u.  Kircke  der  drei  erdem  Jakrh, 
(2  Aufl.)  109,  who  viewed  it  as  a  product  of  Jewish  Christianity,  believed, 
however,  that  in  xiii.  23  he  had  discovered  the  author's  fraudulent  purpose  to 
introduce  "  his  writing  as  one  which  had  oome  from  among  the  associates  of 
Paul.**  Kostlin  wrote  against  Schw^ler  from  within  the  circle  of  his  own 
school,  ThJhy  1863,  S.  420  ff. ;  1864,  S.  437,  so  that  Overbeck  also  (S.  6)  viewed 
the  hypothesis  of  a  fiction  as  permanently  disposed  of. 

11.  (P.  352.)  Among  thoee  who  more  recently  represent  the  theory  of 
the  Pauline  authorship  may  be  mentioned  Hug,  EinL^  ii.  461-496 ;  HofmanD, 
V.  42-^2,  520-561 ;  Biesenthal,  Dm  TroaUehreiben  du  Ap.  PL  an  die  HArStr, 
1878 ;  Holtzheuer,  Der  Br,  an  die  EbrtUr^  1883. 

12.  (P.  353.)  On  the  language  and  style  of  Heb.,  especially  in  comparison 
with  the  writings  of  Paul,  cf.  Seyffarth,  De  ep.  ad  Hebr.  indde,  1821 ;  Bleek, 
L  315-338 ;  Hofmann,  v.  555-^1.  In  regard  to  the  rhythm,  see  BIssb, 
l%8tKr,  1902,  Heft  3,  also  his  "  (Barnabas)  Brief  an  die  Hebr.  Text  mit 
Angabe  der  Rhythmen,"  1903.  The  idea  of  Hofmann  that  P&nl,  freed 
from  a  five  years'  imprisonment,  and  awaiting  the  return  of  Timothy  in  an 
Italian  port,  must  have  had  leisure  to  bestow  a  care  in  the  execution  of  Heb. 
which  is  not  lus  custom,  is  not  obvious.  Tom  from  an  environment  in  Borne 
which  had  been  familiar  to  him  for  two  years  past,  and  which  was  in  no  way 
oppressive,  in  the  discomfort  of  a  seaport  city,  where  there  could  hardly  have 
been  a  Christian  community,  and  in  the  impatience  of  awaiting  the  arriTal 
of  Timothy,  or  a  suitable  chemce  of  obtaining  passage,  Paul  would  have  lieen 
much  less  in  a  position  to  bestow  a  conscious  care  upon  his  style  than  when, 
in  the  bosom  of  the  reconciled  Corinthian  congregation,  he  wrote  to  the 
Bomans ;  or  when  from  Rome,  surrounded  by  friends  and  helpers,  after  he 
had  become  accustomed  to  the  local  customs,  and  previous  to  the  opening  of 
the  exciting  trial,  he  wrote  the  Col.  and  Eph.  letters.  A  conscious  effort  to 
attain  elegance  of  expression  and  a  euphonious  rounding  out  of  clauaes  was 
contrary,  in  any  case,  to  the  character  of  Paul.  Such  an  effort  is  also  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  real  author.  He  who  would  write  in  the  style  in  which  Heb. 
is  written,  with  such  great  care  and  such  ardent  desire  to  produce  an  effect 
upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  readers  or  hearers, — and  the  ''readers'^ 
of  that  time  were  always  for  the  most  part  hearers  (Rev.  L  3X — to  him  such  a 
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ityle  of  writing  mnst  have  become  second  nature ;  be  could  no  longer  do 
otberwise.  Besides  periods,  everywbere  grammatically  transparent,  sym- 
metricallj  formed,  and  rbytbmlcally  rounded  (i.  1-4,  ii.  2-4,  v.  1-3,  vL  16-20 
riL  1&-25,  X.  1^25,  zii  1,  2),  in  the  carrying  out  of  which  the  author 
does  not  allow  himself  to  be  disturbed  by  lengthy  citations  (iii.  7  £f. ;  above, 
p.  337)— besides  these,  alliterations  and  paranomasia  are  conspicuous  (i.  1, 
»oX-,  voX-,  troX-,  iror-,  irpo(f> ;  iL  1,  vtp'^  irpocr-,  vap-;  ii.  10,  iray-,  irav',  troX-, 
rotf-;  T.  8)  ZfutBtp — IiraBtv  ;  vii.  3,  atrorop,  dfi;^t»p ;  xi.  4,  fri<r-,  irXct-,  frap-, 
ffpocr-).  The  hexameter,  xii.  13,  kcA  rpox^  6p0iif  irotfio-art  rols  froo\v  v/mov,  has 
evidently  arisen  by  chance  (cf.  voL  i.  118,  n.  5).  According  to  KP  (iroccire 
instead  of  voufa-ecrt)  it  does  not  exist;  but  comparison  with  the  original  ^/^-xf- 
(^tovAr.S^dpSitsrpoxti^  iroUi  <rois  woclv)  shows,  nevertheless,  the  author's  ^  ^ 
sense  of  rliySm.    The  correct  verdict  of  Origen  {iXXjjvucm-ipOf  above,  p.  309)  / 

has  been  sadly  exaggerated  when,  ^g,  Kurz,  Komm,  S.  19,  "praises"  Heb. 
**for  using  a  Greek  idiom  free  from  any  sort  of  Semitic  colouring."  Abso- 
lutely Semitic  is  the  adjectival  use  of  the  genitive  in  Heb.  ix.  6,  X€povfi«lp 
dd^T^,  "glorious  cherubs"  (in  which  the  Aramaic  and  therefore  modem 
Hebrew  form  of  the  name  is  to  be  noticed,  which  the  Antiochian  recension  has 
changed  to  the  old  Hebrew  X€povplp) ;  iii.  12,  Kapbia  dvurriag ;  xii.  15,  pi{;a 
vutpim ;  iv.  2,  6  X(Syor  r^r  dico^r ;  also  iv.  16, 6  6p6ifos  rrji  x^P^'''^'  ^^  Qreek, 
not  even  a  Philo,  would  have  written  iw*  iax^Scrov  r&v  rip^p&v  rovrcov,  i.  1 ;  ^v 
rwr  iifUpats  r^  trapKW  aOroVf  v.  7 ;  rf  ptipan  rrfi  buvdpxn^  avrov,  i.  3  ;  cf.  jptr 
co/ntra^  GoL  i.  20, 22  ;  Bom.  vii.  24.  1^x6  rikos  €lt  Kawriv,  vi.  8,  cf .  Num.  xxiv. 
20,  Ps.  dx.  13,  Isa.  v.  5,  is  thoroughly  Hebrew  in  conception,  and  still  no 
part  of  a  citation.  The  Hebraic  cVofriov  with  the  genitive,  iv.  13,  xiii  21, 
the  pleonastic  eavrotr  with  ?x'(v,  x.  34  (DKL),  which  badly  applied  pedantry 
bas  cancelled  (P)  or  emendeid  to  iavrws  (MAH)  or  to  eV  iavrins  (min.),  and 
other  examples  of  the  same  sort,  would  not  have  been  passed  over  by  the 
stylists  which  a  Joeephus  made  use  of.  The  complete  correspondence  with 
the  LXX  the  author  has  in  common  with  Paul ;  whether  he  had  a  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  text  also,  and  used  it  (cf.  Hofmann,  v.  622 1,\  is  as  much  a 
matter  of  dispute  as  in  the  case  of  Paul,  and  the  proof  of  the  theory  that 
be  had  before  him  a  different  text  of  the  LXX  than  Paul  possessed  (Bleek, 
i.  3G9-376,  cf.  per  eontm,  Hofmann,  v.  622  f .) — proof,  which  is  presented  in  a 
manner  far  from  convincing — is  really  of  no  importance,  when,  apart  from 
this,  it  is  certain  that  Paul  is  not  the  author.  The  opinion  that  Heb.  is  a 
translation  of  a  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  original,  was  held  at  a  very  early 
date,  but  on  very  unsul^tantial  grounds  (above,  p.  298),  and  has  been 
maintained,  moreover,  by  Michaelis,  Einl.  1366-1384,  very  learnedly,  and 
bj  Biesenthal,  S.  43  ff.,  very  superficially.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  refute 
it  again. 

13.  (P.  364.)  The  theory  which  makes  Barnabas  the  author  has  been 
defended  most  energetically  by  Weiseler.  Without  exactly  advocating  his 
exaggerated  presentation  of  the  tradition  in  favour  of  Barnabas,  Bitschl, 
ThStKfj  1806,  8.  89,  among  others,  has  agreed  with  him.  Becently  also 
Blaas  in  his  edition,  cited  in  n.  12,  above,  S.  9,  with  unsatisfactory  proof 
from  tradition. 

14.  (P.  366.)  There  has  been  a  disposition  to  find,  especially  in  vii.  27, 
an  ignorance  of  the  regulation  of  the  cultus,  in  so  &r  as  it  is  held  that  the 
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passage  indicates  a  daily  offering  of  tlie  twofold  sacrifice  for  his  own  sins  and 
for  the  sins  of  the  people  as  the  duty  of  the  high  priest.    No  account  is  to  be 
taken  of  x.  11,  where  Up€vg  is  better  attested  than  dpx^p^,  and  indicates 
nothing  as  to  a  definite  kind  of  sacrificial  procedure.    On  the  contrary,  in 
vii.  27  the  twofold  offering  of  the  high  priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  is 
unmistakably  referred  to,  concerning  which  a  similar  expression  is  used  in 
V.  3,  ix.  7,  and  of  which  it  is  said  expressly  in  ix.  7  (cf.  ix.  25,  x.  1,  3)  that 
the  high  priest  has  to  offer  it  only  once  a  year.    It  is  therefore  inconoeiTable 
that  vii.  27  should  mean  that  the  high  priest  was  bound  to  offer  tbiB  sacrifice 
daily.    To  this  yearly  twofold  sacrifice  of  the  high  priest  corresponds  what 
Jesus  has  done  once  for  all  in  offering  Himself  as  a  sacrifice,    llie  limiting 
of  the  rovro  to  the  second  part  of  the  twofold  sacrifice,  which  prerioasly 
without  repetition  of  the  vvip  is  joined  with  the  first  part»  is  not  per- 
missible, any  more  than  limiting  it  to  the  first  part  of  the  sacrifice,— a 
proposition  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  advanced  by  A.  Seeberg  {NJhfDT^y 
iii.  367,  370).    If  it  were  intolerable  to  the  author  to  think  that  Jesus, 
like  the  high  priest,  made  offering  also  for  Himself,  he  could  not  have 
brought  out  this  point  prominently  three  different  times  (v.  3,  vii  27, 
ix.  7) ;  at  best  he  could  have  called  attention  in  passing  to  the  fact  that 
this  part  of  the  function  of  the  high  priest  was  not  applicable  to  the  sxnleaB 
Jesos  (iv.  15),  i,e,  that  in  this  respect  the  typical  comparison  was  incom- 
plete.   Instead  of  this,  in  v.  3  he  lays  the  greater  emphasiB  precisely  upon 
the  offering  of  the  high   priest  in  his  own   behalf,  and   shows  in  ver. 
7f.  that  Jesus,  in  spite  of  His  innate  dignity,  and  in  contrast  to  His 
present  exaltation  as  heavenly  priest-king,  nevertheless  in  His  earthly  life 
did  offer  a  sacrifice,  which  was  evidence  of  His  weakness,  His  fear  of  death, 
and  His  unreadiness  for  the  dread  experience,  and  which  corresponds,  there- 
fore, mvJUUis  fJMiJUvndiSy  to  the  yearly  offering  of  the  high  priest  for  himself. 
In  so  doing  the  author  can  have  in  mind  nothing  but  the  struggle  in  prayer 
in  Gethsemane,  which  he  looks  upon  as  the  act  of  Jesus  introductoiy  to  the 
function  of  high  priest    In  offering  up  His  will  in  Qethsemane,  His  body 
upon  the  cross  (x.  10),  and  His  blood  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary  (ix.  12X  He 
offers  Himself  continually.    If  these  three  points  are  included  in  the  ravrof 
irpoatveyKas  of  vii.  27,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Jesus  had  to  make  an  ofiering 
for  Himself,  or  for  His  own  sins.    It  is  denied  only  that  He  was  mider  the 
necessity  of  making  daily  the  offering  which  corresponds  to  the  twofold 
offering  of  the  high  priest ;  for  this  might  seem  necessary  in  so  far  as  Christ 
has  to  discharge  His  function  of  high  priest,  not  merely  now  and  then,  but 
continually  (ii.  18,  iv.  15  f.,  viL  23-25,  ix.  14).    But  this  is  not  necesaarr, 
because  Christ's  offering  of  Himself  once  for  all,  as  distinguished  from  that 
which  is  accomplished  by  the  typical  service  of  the  legal  high  priest,  has 
secured  an  eternally  valid  atonement  and  redemption  (viL  27  f.,  ix.  12, 26, 
X.  10).    If  the  author,  by  his  negation,  in  contradiction  of  his  repeated  and 
correct  statement,  wished  to  advance  the  erroneous  assertion  that  the  legal 
high  priest  was  bound  to  offer  the  twofold  sacrifice  daily,  he  would  have  had 
to  choose  (1)  another  word-grouping,  and  write  perhaps :  avx  »i  oi  apx^p*'^ 
Kaff  riiUpav  or  ov  kclG"  fffUpav  Sxnrtp  o2  dpxifpfts  €;f «  dpoyKifv  ktX.  ;  and  (2)  after 
he  had  just  designated  Jesus  in  vii.  26  as  the  high  priest,  he  would  have  had 
to  characterise  the  O.T.  high  priests,  in  contrast  to  this  true  and  perfect  high 
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priest^  as  ol  icard  y6fiov  dpxifpfts  (vii.  16),  or  something  similar.    The  phrase 

icxtp  ol  ipxi€p€is,  unobtrusive  because  of  its  position  and  brevity  (cf.  per 

contrOy  iv.  10,  ix.  25),  opens  the  infinitive  clause,  which  is  dependent  upon  ^x^i 

anyxifVy  and  serves  merely  to  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  action  whose 

daily  repetition  is  unnecessary  for  Jesus,  inasmuch  as  He  has  completed  it 

once  for  all,  is  precisely  that  which  belongs  to  the  office  of  high  priest 

Hoimann  has  already  given  what  is  essentially  a  correct  interpretation  of 

the  passage.    When  one  remembers  that  ica^'  rnUpav  expresses  proverbially 

the  frequent  and  constant  recurrence  of  a  process,  no  matter  whether  it  takes 

place  once  a  day  or  three  times  a  week  (cf.  1  Cor.  zv.  31 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  28  ;  Heb. 

iii  13,  X.  11),  he  will  not  easily  understand  why  A.  Seeberg,  op.  cU.  368^ 

demands  navrtn-e  instead  of  the  preceding  explanation.    If  this  demand  were 

justified,  it  would  have  precisely  the  same  value  over  against  the  new 

explanation,  according  to  which  the  Koff  fnUpavy  which  is  excluded  in  spite 

of  the  position  of  the  negation,  is  to  be  translated  *'  in  his  daily  recurring 

acts,"  hj  which  would  be  meant  the  intervention  of  Christ  for  His  own 

people  (S.  368  f .).    This,  too,  may  be  necessary  a  hundred  times  a  day,  if  all 

the  Christians  on  earth  are  to  find  help  seasonably  for  their  needs  (iv.  16).    But 

this  new  interpretation  goes  beyond  most  of  the  earlier  ones  in  the  obscurity 

of  its  assumed  modes  of  expression  (S.  368).        In  ix.  4  the  error  was  dis- 

ooveied  that  the  incense  altar  is  made  to  stand  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.    xP^trovv  /- 

^Itti^miptov  surely  cannot  refer  to  anything  but  this,  which  Symmachus  and     ^  f 

Theodotion  (Ex.  xxx.  1)  as  well  as  PhUo  (Bar.  Dtv.  Hcer.  46  ;  Vita  Mos.  iii.  9) 

and  Joeephus  (Ant,  iii.  6.  8)  regularly  ccdl  by  that  name,  though  LXX,  Ex.       (^  i_ 

xxx.  1  and  elsewhere  regularly  substitutes  for  it  Bvo'taarrfpiov  Ovfudfjutros ; 

neither  can  an  incense  pan,  or  a  censer,  be  meant,  for  which,  in  Ezra  viii.  11, 

i  Chnm.  xxvi.  19,  4  Mace.  vii.  11,  and,  according  to  one  translator,  Lev.  x.  1, 

0u|uar^piov  is  used,  but  elsewhere  irvpuov  (Ex.  xxvii.  3,  xxviii.  3 ;  Lev.  x.  1, 

^  12).    The  reference  cannot  be  here  to  a  vessel  of  secondary  importance, 

which  in  the  descriptions  of  the  tabernacle  is  mentioned  only  incidentally 

among  other  vessels,  and  which  is  described,  not  as  being  of  gold  but  of 

hronze,  and  which,  furthermore,  inasmuch  as  it  was  to  be  handled  by  the 

priests  daily,  every  child  must  have  known  was  not  kept  in  the  Holy  of 

Hdies— a  place  accessible  only  to  the  high  priest,  and  to  him  but  once 

a  year.    Even  the  consideration  of  a  golden  censer  mentioned  in  the  Mishna 

(Joma  iv.  4),  which  was  used  only  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  by  the  high 

priest,  could  not  lead  the  author  astray ;  for  this  was  kept,  as  a  matter  of 

course,  outside  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  (Joma  vii.  4).    If,  however,  the  golden 

incense  altar  is  meant,  it  could  have  been  no  more  a  matter  of  doubt  to  the 

wthor,  according  to  Ex.  xxx.  1-10,  xl.  1-6,  22-27,  Lev.  xvi.  12,  than  to  a 

Philo  or  a  Joeephus,  that  the  incense  altar,  as  well  as  the  table  and  candle- 

•tick,  stood  in  the  Holy  Place.    Furthermore,  from  the  law,  without  any 

^iiowledge  of  the  Jewish  cultus  of  his  time  (Luke  i.  8-23),  he  must  have 

Known  that  the  service  of  the  incense  altar  belonged  to  the  daily  duties  of  the 

priesthood  (Ex.  xxx.  7  f. ;  cf.  Heb.  ix.  6,  x.  11),  consequently  that  it  did  not 

*^d  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  which  only  the  high  priest  entered  once  a  year 

(Heb.  ix.  7).    Accordingly,  in  ix.  4  the  special  inclusion  of  the  golden  censer, 

or  moense  altar,  within  the  Holy  of  Holies,  cannot  be  what  is  affirmed, — ^a 

meaning  which  is  not  required  by  the  expression  (txowra ;  cf.  ix.  1,  x.  1,  35, 
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ziii.  10,  and  per  contra^  iv  jj,  ix.  2,  A\ — ^but  merely  an  ideal  relation  to  it,  as 
in  1  Kings  vi.  22,  which  corresponds  to  the  service  connected  with  the  altar 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement ;  cf.  Delitzsch,  356-^60 ;  Riehm,  Lekrhegr.  da  Hb, 
489  f. ;  Hofmann,  318  f. ;  Westcott,  246  f.  The  author  follows  a  tradition 
Toiced  in  LXX,  Ex.  zvi.  23,  and  therefore  followed  bj  Philo  {Congr.  Erud. 
Or.  18),  when  he  makes  in  ix.  4  the  manna  jar  to  be  of  gold ;  and  it  is  upon 
the  basis  of  the  traditional  exegesis  of  Ex.  xvi.  34  and  Nnm.  xvii.  25  that  he 
transfers  the  manna  jar  and  the  staff  of  Aaron  to  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  a 
tradition  whose  age  is  rather  corroborated  than  controverted  by  1  Kings  vilL  9. 
What,  aside  from  this,  has  been  actually  believed,  and  the  fictions  that  have 
been  invented  concerning  the  whereabouts  of  these  articles  and  of  the  ark 
itself,  do  not  concern  us,  since  the  author  describes  (ix.  1)  here,  as  unequivo- 
eally  as  anywhere,  the  legal  regulations  of  the  O.T.  cultus  specified  in  the 
Thora,  and  does  so  without  any  regard  for  possible  changes  of  a  later  day, 
or  for  a  cultus  existing  in  his  time. 

16.  (P.  356.)  Luther  in  the  Vorreds  mm  Heb.  of  1522  (ErL  Auag.,  Bd  63, 
S.  154  f .),  by  a  comparison  of  Heb.  ii.  3  and  Gal.  i.  1, 12,  declared  a  Pauline 
origin  of  the  Epistle  to  be  out  of  the  question,  and  maintained  that  it 
was  the  work  of  a  disciple  of  the  apostles,  "  perhaps  long  afterward."  He 
called  attention,  furthermore,  to  the  passages  vi.  4-8,  x.  26-31,  xii.  17,  as  in 
their  thought  dogmatically  questionable,  closing  his  discussion  with  tbe 
words :  "  But  whoever  wrote  them  is  unknown,  and  wishes  perhaps  to  remain 
unknown  for  a  time.*'  In  the  KirchenpoaiUe  (Bd.  vii.  S.  181)  he  calls  their 
Pauline  origin  a  "  credible  delusion.  They  are  not  the  work  of  St.  Paul,  for  the 
reason  that  they  have  a  diction  much  more  ornamental  than  St.  Paulehewheie 
is  accustomed  to  use.  Some  believe  them  to  be  St.  Luke's,  some  St.  ApoUo'^ 
whom  St  Luke  praises  "  (Acts  xviii.  24).  Similarly,  Enaar.  in  Oen,  xlviii.  20 
(Op.  exeg.  xi.  130) :  "  Auctor  epist  ad  Hebr.  quisquifl  est,  sive  Paulus  sive,  nt 

^         ego  arbitrorApbllo."    Finally,  in  a  sermon  of  the  year  1537  on  1  Cor.  iii.  4f. 

v2^'  (Bd.  xviii.  S?181),  he  says,  '*  This  Apollo(s)  was  a  man  of  great  intelligence, 
the  Epistle  of  the  Hebrews  is  indeed  his."  This  hypothesis  was  recommended 
especially  by  Bleek  (i.  423-430)  and  adapted  by  many ;  also  by  EJostennann, 
who,  op.  cU.  47-^1,  aptly  portrays  the  characteristics  of  the  author.  The 
conjectures  of  H.  Ewald  (Der  Heb.  S.  30),  that  the  N.T.  ApoUos  fell  later  into 
bad  ways,  and  might  be  identical  with  the  swindler  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  has 
no  more  value  than  the  fanciful  identification  of  the  N.T.  Apollos  with  the 
martyr  Apollonius,  circa  180-185,  in  the  title  of  hiB  ^poddgadiichU  {(si.  Elette, 

^  •  S.  92).  As  proof  of  the  Alexandrian  origin  of  the  author,  which  would  be 
an  additional  reason  for  ascribing  the  letter  to  Apollos,  special  emphaaiBhas 
;  ,  been  laid  upon  the  points  of  contact  between  Heb.  and  the  writings  of  Philo. 
Parallels  have  been  diligently  collected  by  J.  B.  Carpzov,  Sacroe  Exereii.  in  S. 
Fault  ep.  ad  Hebr.  e  PhUone  Alex.,  Helmstadt,  1750 ;  some  also  by  Si^;fri«d, 
PhilOy  321-330.  Intelligent  discussions  are  to  be  found  in  Riehm,  LArberg.  da 
Heb,  855  ff.,  and  briefly  also  in  Hofmann,  t.  530.  There  exists  between  Philo 
and  Heb.  an  occasionally  apparent  similarity  of  expression  and  a  common 
basis  of  rabbinical  and  rhetorical  training.  It  remains  unlikely,  howerer, 
that  such  a  gifted  Christian  as  the  author  of  Heb.  would  have  found  pleasure 
in  such  terribly  tiresome  writings  as  those  of  the  Alexandrian  Jew;cf. 
Michaelis,  1385.    This  has  no  bearing,  of  course,  upon  the  origin  of  the 
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letter,  whicli  statement  applies  also  to  the  incidental  points  of  contact  between 
Heb.  and  the  remaining  writings  of  the  N.T.    The  citation  of  Heb.  x.  30,  in 
its  similar  departure  from  LXX  and  from  the  original  also,  as  in  the  case  of 
Bom.  ziL  19,  is  the  foremost  proof  of  the  author's  knowledge  of  Pauline 
writingB.    And  it  is  easily  conceivable  that,  when  the  author  wrote  to  the 
Christians  in  Rome,  he  had  in  mind  Paul's  letter  to  the  Romans.    The  rest 
ibat  has  been  collected  (Bruckner,  Chronol.  Reihenfolge  der  nil  Schr^Utiy  1890, 
S.  23&-241)  is  unimportant.    The  alleged  undeniable  dependence  of  1  Pet. 
and  Jas.  upon  Heb.  (Bruckner,  35-41,  291)  would  compel  us  to  accept  the 
composition  of  Heb.  before  the  year  60 ;  and  the  alleged  use,  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  of  the  ArUiquUia  of  Josephus,  completed  in  the  year  94  (Hitzig, 
Zwr  KriL  der  pauL  Briefe,  S.  34-36),  would  bring  us  down  to  the  year  100.    ^ 
The  latter  assertion  does  not  seem  to  have  found  any  faY0t(|ywith  Erenkel,  /(    t  r-c  v\ 
vho  in  his  Josephus  und  Lucas,  1894,  S.  345-^3,  would  not  otherwise  have 
silently  passed  over.the  matter.    As  far  as  the  relation  to  James  is  concerned, 
observations  must  be  limited  to  the  seemingly  contradictory  treatment  of 
the  sacrificing  of  Isaac  and  the  deed  of  Rahab  in  Heb.  xi.  17,  31  and  Jas. 
ii.  81-25.        To  return  to  serious  questions :  the  wholly  original  theory 
put  f orwaid  by  Luther,  has  the  advantage  over  all  others  which  have  arisen 
in  earlier  and  later  times.    Luke,  whom  Clemens  Alexandrinus  regarded  as 
a  translator,  and  others  of  about  the  same  period,  as  a  secretary  under  Paul's 
direction  (above,  pp.  298,  308),  was  declared  by  Qrotius  in  Prceloqudwn  zwn 
HA,  to  be  the  independent  author.    Delitzsch  also,  in  the  course  of  his 
learned  commentary  and  at  its  close  (S.  701-707),  has  attempted  to  prove 
that  Luke  "  wrote  "  Heb.  **  by  order  and  according  to  the  directions  of  Paul," 
agaiiut  Hamack's  conjecture,  that  Aquila  and  Priscilla  wrote  Heb.,  but  that 
the  larger  portion  of  the  same  should  be  ascribed  to  the  more  capable  Priscilla 
(ZfNTW,  1900,  S.  16-41),  the  following  is  to  be  noted— (1)  The  variation 
between  the  100  and  the  I  of  the  author  (above,  p.  354)  which  Harnack  ez- 
phdns  by  stating  that  formally  two  persons  are  introduced  as  authors,  but 
that  in  fact  only  one  of  the  two  wrote  the  letter,  would  by  just  this  hypo- 
thesis be  fully  unintelligible.    In  case  Aquila  and  Priscilla  are  the  speakers 
in  xiii.  18  (vL  1-3,  9,  11,  but  then  also  ii.  6,  iv.  13,  y.  11),  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  only  one  of  them  the  speaker  in  xiii.  19,  22  f.,  the  readers  of  the  letter 
eoiild  not  guess  whether  Aquila  or  Priscilla  wished  to  be  considered  the  actual 
and  Qfnly  author  of  the  letter,  and  which  of  the  two,  who  everywhere  else  in 
the  N.T.  form  an  inseparable  pair,  was  intending  soon  to  visit  them  without 
the  other  consort.    While  the  information  is  given  that  Timothy  will  travel 
in  company  with  the  author,  there  is  lacking  in  xiii.  19,  22  f.  the  much  more 
necessary  information  that  Priscilla,  whose  name  could  not  have  been  want- 
ing here  (cf.  1  Thoas.  iL  18 ;  2  Cor.  x.  1),  was  planning  shortly  without 
iqnila  to  visit  the  readers,  and  the  explanation  why  this  was  so.    (2)  It  is 
^Inconceivable  that  a  Jewish  artizan,  and  especially  lus  wife,  who,  according 
^  Acta  xviii.  3,  regularly  shared  the  work  of  her  husband,  should  have 
P*^^B6>Nd  a  rhetorical  culture,  like  that  of  which  Heb.  gives  evidence. 
(3)  This  hypothesis  explains  no  better  at  least  than  the  Apollos-hypothesis 
^^^  appearance  of  the  true  tradition  (in  opposition  to  Harnack,  24,  32,  38). 
'^^  prejudice  against  the  thought  that  the  rdle  of  a  Church  teacher  should 
^^1  to  a  woman  as  co-author  of  the  letter,  could  at  all  events  have  led  to 
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the  striking  out  of  her  name  from  the  opening  greeting,  if  indeed  Hebrews 
ever  had  a  greeting.  If,  however,  an  intentional  omiaaion  of  the  "  AddraaB" 
(above,  pp.  311,  n.  12,  312  f.)  is  not  to  be  considered  as  possible,  as  also 
Harnack  seems  to  realise  (16,  21),  it  is  therefore  not  conceivable  by  what 
other  means  the  names  of  both  authors,  or  the  name  of  Priscilk  should 
have  been  ''  suppressed."  Memory  cannot  be  controlled  by  force ;  its  gradual 
extinction  is  a  process  of  nature.  The  latest  hypotheses,  according  to  which 
Aristion  is  said  to  be  the  author  both  of  Mark  xvi.  9-20  and  of  Heb. 
(Chapman,  Bevt^,  B4n^.  1905,  pp.  50>62)  will  scarcely  need  to  be  seriouslj 
controverted  even  when  the  promised  proofs  appear  in  full.  A  iiaBtfrifs  rtw 
Kvplov,  such  as  Aristion  was,  according  to  the  evidence  of  his  disciple  Papias 
(Eus.  R.  E.  iii.  39.  4,  cf.  Forsch.  vL  138  ff.,  218  ff.)  could  not  have  wntten 
Heb.  it  3  f . 


IX. 
THE  FIRST  THREE  GOSPELS  AND  ACTS. 

§  48.  THE  UNWRITTEN  GOSPEL. 

The  writings  investigated  up  to  this  point  have  been, 
without  exception,  letters.      Some   of  these  (Ephesians, 
James,  1  and  2  Peter,  Jude,  Hebrews)  were  found  not  to 
be  letters  in  the  strict  sense  in  which  neariy  all  that  we 
possess  from  Paul's  hand  are,  but  gave  the  impression, 
rather,  of  a  written  sermon  or  of  an  essay.     Still  in  every 
instance  what  the  absent  teacher  wrote  was  intended  for 
a  definite  circle  of  readers  in  the  same  locality,   pre- 
dominantly of  the  same  origin,  and  living  under  similar 
conditions.     In  these  writings  we  found  repeated  reference 
to  other  Christian  writings  belonging  to  the  same  class. 
From  Paul  himself  we  learned  of  other  letters  of  his,  which 
We  not  come  down  to  us,  written  to  the  Corinthians  and 
Philippians,  also  of  a  letter  which  the  Corinthian  Church 
tad  sent  to  him  (vol.  i.  pp.  261,  524  f.).     In  2  Pet.  iii  15 
we  learned  of  a  letter  of  Paul's  to  the  Jewish  Christians 
in  Palestine,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  and  in 
2  Pet.  iii.  1  of  an  epistle  of  Peter's  to  the  same  readers, 
now  lost.     Furthermore,  it  was  clear  from  2  Pet.  iii.  16 
that  numerous  letters  of  Paul's  were  read  outside  the  circle 
of  leaders  for  which  they  were  originally  intended,  and 
that  Peter  himself  had  read  not  a  few  of  these  (above, 
pp.  198  f.,  209,  274  f.).     In  agreement  with  this  last  state- 
ment is  the  fact  that  1  Peter  betrays  familiarity  on  the 
part  of  its  author  with  Romans  and  Ephesians  (above, 

887 
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p.l76  £•) ;  while  Jude  and  the  author  of  Hebrews  appear  to 

have  been  acquainted  with  Romans  (above,  pp.  279, 291, 365, 

line  2  ff.  Paul  had  read  James  when  he  wrote  to  the  Romans, 

\  "-    and  he  took  cognisance  in  his  letter  of  its  peculiar  teaching 

\r.        (vol.  L  126  f.,  428  £).     We  saw  that  1  Peter  was  likewise 

,     \        influenced  by  James  (vol.  L   133;  ii.  186,  n.  3).     Jude 

appeals  to  the  authority  of  2  Peter,  although  he  does  not 

mention  the  author  by  name,  but  characterises  him  merely 

as  an  apostle  (above,  pp.  250  £,  266  f. ).   From  what  we  learn 

in  2  Pet.  i.   13-15  and  Jude  3  of  the  literary  intentions 

^'^^    of  these  two  authors,  we  conclude  ^atj^ggy  were  to  be 

K-'^  ,^   in  part  letters  and  in  part -iters' comprehensive  didactic 

'•>'    »•     writings,  but  that  thooo  Jattcr  were  still  to  retain  the 

.1^  •'«*  Ml'.  *       m  -__,«fc_._» 


\,^ 


essentifiJ  character  ot  tetters  (above,  pp.  199  £,  242). 


^  The  question  arises  whether  during  this  whole  period 

there  was  no  other  form  of  Christian  literature  in  exist- 
xlvi  /,'  ence — ^in  particular,  whether  what  Jesus  had  "done  and 
.^."^^--'H  taught"  (Acts  i.  1)  was  conmiitted  to  writing  quite  as 
little  as  the  revelations  of  the  prophetic  spirits  in  the 
Churches.  Jesus'  words  and  deeds  certainly  could  not 
have  been  forgotten,  and  the  existence  of  a  comprehensiFe 
*  '  \  body  of  gospel  literature  is  of  itself  sufficient  proof  that 
the  recollection  of  both  was  fostered  in  many  ways.  Much 
that  Jesus  desired  to  be  left  unpublished  during  His 
earthly  ministry  His  disciples  were  to  proclaim  in  aD 
the  highways  and  upon  the  house-tops.  What  they  had 
experienced  in  fellowship  with  Him  they  were  to  testify 
openly  before  the  world  (John  xv.  27 ;  Acts  L  8,  22 ; 
Matt.  X.  27 ;  Acts  x.  39,  42).  His  words,  which  are  to 
outlast  the  world  (Matt.  xxiv.  35 ;  Mark  xiii  31 ;  Luke 
xxi.  33 ;  John  vi.  68),  which  taken  separately  are  words 
of  God,  and  which  in  their  totality  constitute  God's  Word 
(John  xvii.  8,  14,  17), — ^particularly  His  commands  and 
prophecies, — ^they  were  not  merely  to  lay  up  in  their  own 
hearts  and  to  exemplify  throughout  their  whole  life  (Mark 
iv.  20,  xiii.  23 ;  Luke  viii.  21 ;  John  viii.  31,  51,  xiv.  15, 
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21,  23,  26,  XV.  7,  10,  xvi.  4,  14f.),  but  were  to  impait  to 
others  also.  And  they  were  to  do  this  because  what  Jesus 
says  to  them  applies  to  all  men  (Mark  xiii.  37 ;  Matt.  x. 
27,  xxviii.  20).  In  fact,  without  proclamation  of  the 
deeds,  the  sufferings,  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  the 
missionary  preaching  was  impossible,  and  teaching  within 
the  Church  necessitated  that  the  sayings  of  Jesus  be 
recalled.  Nor  could  one  of  these  functions  ever  be  fulfilled 
without  in  some  way  involving  the  other.  So  far  as  we 
are  able  to  form  a  conception  from  Acts  ii-x.  of  the 
missionary  preaching  among  the  Jews  and  Jewish  prose- 
lytes in  Palestine,  it  was  possible  during  the  first  years, 
at  least,  to  take  for  granted  a  certain  familiarity  with  the 
gospel  history.  The  preachers  needed  only  to  recall  it  in 
order  to  set  it  at  once  in  its  true  light.  But  even  when 
Tecalled  in  this  way  the  principal  events  of  Jesus'  public 
ministry  as  preacher  and  miracle-worker,  firom  the  days 
of  the  Baptist  until  the  crucifixion,  were  brought  out  and 
made  the  basis  of  the  testimony  regarding  His  resurrec- 
tion and  second  coming  (n.  1).  Among  the  Jews  of  the 
diaspora  and  the  Oentiles,  however,  not  even  acquaintance 
with  the  main  features  of  the  history  of  Jesus'  life  could 
be  presupposed.  In  the  case  of  such  hearers  even  these 
had  to  be  imparted  (n.  2).  Here  also  the  missionaries 
appear  to  have  begun  their  historical  account  with  the 
preaching  and  baptism  of  John  (n.  1).  Naturally  the 
chief  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  death  on  the  cross  and 
the  resurrection,  but  the  missionaries  could  not  preach 
about  these  facts  without  making  statements  about  Jesus' 
place  in  the  history  of  His  people,  His  Davidic  descent, — 
which  was  the  presupposition  of  His  appearance  as  the 
Messiah, — ^His  subniission  to  the  Jewish  law.  His  activity 
as  a  preacher  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  an  undaunted 
^tness  to  the  truth, — which  brought  upon  Him  the 
deadly  hatred  of  His  own  people, — the  truly  human  life 
which  He  lived  in  spite  of  all  the  halo  of  miracle  gathered 

VOL.  II.  34 
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about  it,  and  His  sinlessness.  Where  one  who  had  sees 
and  heard  Jesus  appeared  quite  outside  of  Jewish  circle^ 
among  the  Greeks,  and  proclaimed  the  gospel  to  the  latterj 
those  who  became  converts  must  have  been  eager  to  lean^ 
the  whole  truth  about  Jesus'  life, — ^a  desire  which  musti 
have  been  satisfied  by  the  missionaries  (c£  1  John  i  1-4, 
iv.  14).  Nor  could  the  elementary  regulations  of  Church 
life  and  religious  worship  be  established  in  the  newly 
founded  Churches  without  reference  to  what  Christ  had 
prescribed  and  instituted.  How  far  Paul  went  into  the 
details  of  Jesus'  life  and  sayings  in  his  missionary  preach- 
ing we  are  unable  to  determine  from  the  scanty  hints  of 
Acts  and  the  references  to  it  in  his  letters,  which  are 
always  incidental  (n.  3). 

That  abundant   details   of  this   character  were  not 
wanting,  is  evident  from  the  very  necessity  which  everv 
inteUigent   missionary  must    have   felt  who   desired  to 
arouse  faith  in  the  Founder  of  a  reUgion  and  enthusiastic 
love  for  a  Saviour  on  the  part  of  hearers  who  had  never 
heard  of  this  person  before.     Furthermore,  the  expressioD 
"  gospel  of  Christ,"  so  frequently  used  by  Paul  to  charac- 
terise the  gospel  preached   by  him,  rightly  understood 
(n.  2),  shows  that  Paul  always  remained  conscious  of  the 
connection  of  all  true  preaching  of  the  gospel  with  what 
Jesus  Himself  had  preached  and  taught  (Rom.  xvi  25). 
Though  Paul's  position  in  this  regard  was  not  so  favour- 
able as  that  of  the  personal  disciples  of  Jesus,  it  is  not  to 
be  overlooked  that,  quite  apart  fo>m  his  visits  to  Jeru- 
salem,  which  were  always  short,  Paul  from  his  conversion 
in  35  A.D.  onwards  frequently  had  intercourse,  lasting  for 
years,  with  earlier  members  of  the  mother  ChurcL    Thus, 
domg  bis  three  yeue'  stay  in  Dm.«ns.  which  wu  ool; 
..milrily  iB  Jopt^i  b^  .  journey  into  the  do^iBon 
of  Aretas,  and  the  six  or  seven  years  when  he  was  engaged 
in  teaching  in  the  Antiochian  Church, — the  nucleus  of 
which  consisted  of  refugees  from  Jerusalem, — there  were 
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abundant  opportunities  of  this  kind.     On  his  missionary 
joomeys  he  was  accompanied  and  supported  in  his  preaching 
by  persons  who  had  been  members  of  the  mother  Church 
in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth,  at  first  by  Barnabas  and 
Mark,  later  by  Silas,  which  arrangement  was  manifestly  not 
accidental,  but  due  to  careful  forethought.     At  the  time 
of  his  Roman  imprisonment  also,  we  find  him  again  in  close 
relations  with  Mark,  together  with  a  certain  Jesus  Justus, 
who  was  his  companionable  fellow-labourer  in  missionary 
work  (CoL  iv.  lOf.);  and  again  in  his  last  imprisonment 
the  personal   ministrations  of  this  native   of  Jerusalem 
seemed  to  him  to  be  almost  as  indispensable  as  the  books 
which  he  had  left  behind  (2  Tim.  iv.  11-13).     It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  Churches   founded   by  Paul  and  his 
helpers  did  not  lack  from  the  first  opportunity  and  means 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Jesus'  life  in  its 
details,  and  their  members  could  not  have  been  like  other 
men  if  they  failed  to  make  diligent  use  of  this  material. 
If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  greatest  of  the  missionaries  to 
the  Gentiles,  the  missionary  preaching  was  to  continue  to 
be  the  "  gospel  of  Christ,"  in  spite  of  the  changes  effected 
in  the  gospel  by  the  death,  resurrection,  and  exaltation 
of  Jesus,  and  to  retain  a  close  relation  to   Jesus'  own 
preaching,  the  view  held  regarding  the  relation  of  instruc- 
tion within  the  Church  to  Jesus'  teaching  must  have  been 
at  least  equally  strict  (n.  2).     It  is  "the  word  of  Christ" 
Himself  which  is  to  be  fully  appropriated  in  the  Church 
where  it  has  found  permanent  lodgment,  and  to  be  repro- 
duced in  vaiious  forms  of  teaching  and  in  spiritual  song 
(Col.  iii.  16).     It  is  the  very  "  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ "  which  are  to  be  followed  in  all  religious  teaching 
and  all  sound  discourse  designed  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Chnich  (1  Tim.  vi.  3).     In  the  passage  in  which  Paul 
boasts  that  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  Ephesian 
Cnnrch  he  had  preached  the  whole  counsel  of  God  without 
onusaons,  and  that  he  had  given  them  besides  fall  instruc- 
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tion  how  they  ought  to  walk,  he  counts  it  a  part  of  his 
work  also  that  he  exhorted  them  to  remember  the  words 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  one  of  which  he  quotes  (Acts  xx.  27, 
35;  cf  GK,  i.  916,  n.  1).     Though  unable  to  distinguish 
sharply  between  what  was  communicated  originally  ^th 
the  missionary  preaching  and  what  was  imparted  later, 
we  do,   nevertheless,   recognise  that  very   early  a   con- 
siderable body  of  information  concerning  the  history  and 
sayings  of  Jesus  had  been  circulated  in  Gentile  Christian 
(n.  4)  and  Jewish  Christian  (n.  5)  circles.     Though,  on 
account  of  the  meagreness  of  the  sources,  no  cautious 
investigator  would  venture  an  opinion  as  to  what  parts 
of  the  gospel  tradition  familiar  to  us  were  unknown  in  the 
Churches  between  50  and  80,  nevertheless  it  is  clear  that 
parts  of  the  tradition  then  current  in  the  Church  were  not 
embodied  in  the  canonical  Gospels  (n.  4  under  L  8,  12 
c,  c,/,  ii.  1 ;  n.  5  under  i  13).     It  is  also  to  be  noticed 
at  this  point  that,  judging  from  the  facts  disclosed  by  a 
comparison  of  our  Gospels  with  the  tradition  which  the 
other  N.T.  writings  show  to  have  been  current  in  the 
Church,  the  claims  of  the  first  three  Gospels  to  be  afl 
accurate  or  even  full  reproduction  of  the  traditions  con- 
cerning Jesus'  deeds  and  sayings  current  in  the  apostolic 
Church  are  no  greater  than  those  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
(n.  4  under  i.  10,  11,  ii.  5 ;  voL  L  121  £). 

It  is  a  peculiar  though  undeniable  fact  that,  apart  from 

the  Gospels  and  the  first  sentence  of  Acts,  which  connects 

'  it  with   the  Gospel,  and  with  the  single   exception  oi 

y  (c  f       1  John  i.  4  (§^d2ll)r— and  this  is  not  altogether  clear — ^there 

""  :    is  nothing  to  show  throughout  the  literature  of  the  K.T. 

that  the  memory  of  Jesus'  life  and  words  in  the  Church 

was  aided  by  written  records  of  the  same.     "  Remember 

the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  (Acts  xx.  35);  "Keep  His 

word  and  testimony,  His  conunandment  and   teaching, 

which  ye  have  heard  from  the  beginning"  {e.g.  1  John 

iL  5,  7) ;  "  Remember  the  command  of  the  Saviour  trans- 
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mitted  and  taught  to  you  by  your  missionaries "  (2  Pet. 
iiL  2,  iL  21 ;  above,  p.  210,  n.  1) :  so  we  read  everywhere. 
What  tlie  witnesses  saw  of  His  life  and  heard  £rom  His  lips 
they  preach  to  others,  that  they  might  come  to  believe  and 
to  love  Him  whom  they  had  not  seen  and  heard  (1  John  i. 
1-3,  5,  iv.  14;  2  Pet.  i.  16-18;  Heb.  ii.  3;  cf.  1  Pet.  i. 
8, 12,  V.  1 ;  above,  p.  147  f.).     The  great  missionary  to  the 
Gentiles,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  circle  of  Jesus*  dis- 
ciples, did  not  fail  when  occasion  required  to  say  to  his 
converts  in  so  many  words,  that  he  had  delivered  to  them 
the  account  of  Jesus'  life  and  words,  when  he  preached  to 
them,  just  as  it  had  been  handed  down  to  him,  the  gospel 
on  which  their  faith  was  founded.     The  tradition  spread 
by  Paul  in  his  work  as  a  missionary  and  organiser  of 
Churches  came  from  the  Lord  Himself,  whose  words  and 
life  were  the  theme  of  his  preaching.      Nevertheless  he 
received  his  knowledge  of  both  through  men  (n.  6)  quite 
as  much  as  the  Churches  to  whom  he  brought  it ;  and 
when  he   desires  to  substantiate  the  trustworthiness  of 
this  tradition,  he  does  not  appeal  to  a  book  or  to  several 
books  whose  credibility  is  acknowledged,  but  to  the  Twelve 
and  the  himdreds  of  witnesses  still  living  (1  Cor.  xv.  5-7), 
The  opinion  which  arose  in  the  third  century,  that 
where  Paul  speaks  of  "  his  gospel "  he  has  a  book  in  view, 
possibly  Luke's  Gospel  (n.  7),  no  longer  requires  refutation. 
Throughout  the  whole  N.T.,  even   in  Rev.  xiv.  6   and 
Mark  i.  1,  the  word  evcufyeKuiv  means  the  oral  proclamation 
of  God's  plan  of  salvation  e^  made  known  and  realised  by 
Jesus ;  not  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
do  we  find  the  word  used  to  designate  vmtten  records  of 
the  gospel  history.     But  of  the  existence  of  such  records, 
if  we  leave  the  Gospels  out  of  account,  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  anywhere  in  the  N.T.  with  the  exception  of  Acts 
i  1  mentioned  above,  and,  if  it  be  insisted,  1  John  i  4. 
Still,  too  much  weight  is  not  to  be  laid  upon  this  fact.     In 
the  first  place,  we  must  remember  that  in  antiquity  books 
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were  much  more  frequently  read  by  a  single  person  to  a 
large  body  of  hearers  than  in  modern  times,  and  in  this 
way  were  made  known  to  many.     Private  reading  was 
confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  learned.     It  happened 
even  in  the  realm  of  heathen  literature  that  where  one 
person  gained  his  knowledge  of  a  book  by  reading,  often 
hundreds   became  acquainted   with  it  through    hearing, 
which  was  still  more  true  on  Christian  soil  in  the  Churches 
for  whose  use  primarily  the  GU>spels,  like  the  other  N.T. 
books,  were  written  (n.  8).     Therefore  it  is  impossible,  on 
the  basis  of  the  statements  which  represent  the  Christians 
of  the  apostolic  age  as  receiving  their  information  about 
Jesus'  words  and  deeds  only  through  hearing,  to  conclude 
at  once,  and  for  the  whole  period  covered  by  the  N.T. 
documents,  that  the  anagnost,  i.e.  the  lector,  who  read  to 
them,  was  not  one  of  those  through  whom  they  received 
this  information.     In  the  second  place,  we  still  meet  such 
formulae  as  "  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  even 
when  there  is  no  longer  any  question  not  only  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  Gospels,  but  also  as  to  their  use  in  re- 
ligious worship  (n.   9),     And  there   are    times   even  at 
present  when  the  preacher  makes  use  of  the  same  ex- 
pression.    The  only  thing  that  can  be  concluded  from  the 
preceding  observations  is  that,  during  the  hfetune  of  Paul 
and  Peter,  the  beginnings  of  gospel  literature  which  may 
have  been  in  existence  were  without  perceptible  influence 
upon  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  that,  until  toward  the  end 
of  the  first  century,  the  gospel  hterature  then  existing, 
or  in  process  of  formation,  was  not  regarded  as  the  chief 
source  from  which  the  Church  was  to  derive  its  knowledge 
of  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus — at  least  in  regions  where 
there  were  persons  still  living  who  had  seen  and  heard  Him. 
The  tradition   regarding  the  origin   of  our  Gospels 
places  them  all  later  than  the  year  60.     And  this  tradition 
must  appear  a  priori  credible  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  in  a  later  age  the  desire  for  trustworthy  information 
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about  Jesns,  together  with  the  circumstance  that  these 
four  books  were  the  only  sources  from  which  such  infor- 
mation i^as  to  be  had,  must  have  produced  a  disposition 
to  furnish  these  books,  which  came  more  and  more  to  be 
treated  as  sacred  original  documents,  with  every  possible 
guarantee  of  their  trustworthiness,  and  to  put  back  their 
composition  as  close  as  possible  to  the  facts  which  they 
recorded.     The  Protevangdium  of  James,   which    was 
written  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  written  directly  after  the  death  of 
Herod,  when  Jesus  was  still  a  child  {GK,  ii.  775).     The 
apocryphal  Uterature  connected  with  the  name  of  Pilate, 
the  beginnings  of  which  belong  to  the  same  period,  pur- 
ports to  be  based  upon  an  official  report  of  Pilate  con- 
temporaneous with  Jesus'  trial  and  death,  as  -showh  by 
its  ancient  title  (Justin,  Apol.  i.  35,  48,  tA  ^^rl  Hovriov 
y   nCKdrov  yevofie^" A/era).    -Tho  mit^  fact  that  the  tradition  \ 
regarding  the  origin  of  our  Gospels,  which  goes  back  at  \ 
least  as  far  as  the  time  when  these  apocryphal  accounts  were  I  U>^-  i  » 
written,  and  puts  the  first  steps  in  their  preparation  thirty     "/jl^.  A 
or  more  years  after  Jesus'  death,  stamps  it  as  essentially  / 
genuine.     Independently  of  this,  however,  the  tradition 
is  confirmed  by  the  silence  of  the  other  N.T.  writings 
regarding  the  existence  of  a  gospel  literature.     That  this 
generation  (fix>m  30  to  60  A.D.),  living  as  it  did  in  con- 
stant expectation  of  Jesus'  return,  should  have  taken  little 
thought  of  the  coming  generations  for  whom  the  memory 
of  the  gospel  history  must  be  preserved,  is  less  strange 
than  that  men  should  have  felt  so  long  that  the  necessities 
of  the  present  could  be  met  without  written  records  of 
Jesus'  words  and  deeds.    In  comparison  with  the  multitude    - 
of  those  who  wished  and  had  to  know  more  of  the  details 
of  Jesus'  earthly  life,  the  number  of  original  witnesses  who 
oould  narrate  what  Jesus  had  said  and  done  was  none  too 
great  to  begin  with,  and  grew  less  with  every  decade. 
Moreover,  must  not  the  original  witnesses  themselves  have 
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felt  the  necessity  of  giving  their  own  memory  the  definite 
support  which  the  recoUection  of  a  krge  number  of  sayings 
heard  only  once,  and  of  a  multitude  of  events  diffeiing  in 
character  and  following  in  rapid  succession,  usuaUy  finds 
only  in  written  records?     The  single  express  statement 
which  we  have  about  numerous  writings  treating  of  the 
gospel  history,   composed  before  at  least  a  part  of  the 
gospel  literature  that  has  come  down  to  us  (Luke  L  1), 
contains  no  indication  of  the  date  when  these  wiitings 
began  to  make  their  appearance,  nor  is  anything  definite 
said  about  their  purpose  and  character.     Notes  which 
were  intended  simply  to  meet  the  personal  necessities  of 
those  who  prepared  them  can  be  meant  or  at  least  in- 
cluded.    The    statement  can   cover  also  such  books  as 
Luke's  own   Gospel,  designed   primarily  for  individuals 
who  desired  fuller  information   concerning   Jesus.     The 
only   thing  that  the   negative  testimony   of   the  other 
N.T.  writings   does  exclude  is  the  possibility   that  the 
Gospels  were  regularly  read  in  the  religious  services  of 
the  Christians  before  the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
the  possibility  that  they  were  employed  as  the  basis  for 
instruction  in  the  Church.     Accordingly  we  are  free  to 
use  our  imagination  and  to  fill  even  the  period  before 
60-70  with  manifold   beginnings  and   attempts  in  the 
direction  of  a  gospel  literature.     However,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  imagination  has  a  place  in  historical 
science  only  in  so  far  as  it  serves  to  set  in  a  clear  light 
the  possibility   and  probability  of    the   presuppositions 
which  are  demanded  by  the  actual  facts.     Nor  has  the 
imagination  any  rights  over  against  a  tradition,  be  this 
as  meagre  as  it  may,  until  it  is  shown  that  the  latter  is 
without  basis  in  fact,  and  therefore  false.     Finally,  the 
imagination  must  guard  itself  carefully  against  postulates 
which  have  possible  support  only  in  the  narrow  experience 
of  scholars  whose  vision  is  bounded  by  the  four  walls  oi  d 
study. 
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1.  (P.  369.)  Acts  ii.  22,  koB^s  auroi  otdorc  ;  Z.  37,  v/i€»  otdore  t6  y€»6fjLfvov 
p^fia  Ko^'  oXjjff  TTjs  'lovdautf.  The  apostolic  testimony,  strictly  considered, 
begins  with  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  (Acts  ii  32-36,  x.  40-43. 
Cf.  Lake  xxiv.  18-21,  Acts  iii.  136-16a,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Acts  iii.  13a, 
15&,  iv.  2,  10,  y.  30-32,  2  Pet.  i.  16  [see  above,  p.  203  f.]  on  the  other).  That 
the  preaching  of  conversion  confined  itself  to  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus, 
wMdi  in  turn  was  connected  with  the  work  of  John  the  Baptist,  appears 
uost  clearly  in  Acts  x.  37  f .,  but  also  in  ii.  22,  and  indirectly  in  i.  22.  The 
preaching  among  the  dispersion  was  essentially  the  same  in  this  respect  (xiii. 
23-25). 

2.  (Pp.  369, 371.)    The  difference  between  the  preaching  outside  of  Pale- 
stine and  that  in  Palestine  (see  note  1)  is  well  characterised  (Acts  xiii.  23-29). 
We  get  also  an  expressive  phrase  in  ra  v€pl  tov  'Ii^o-ov  (Acts  xviiL  25,  xxiii.  11, 
xxviiL  Zl\  which  does  not  differ  in  conception  from  the  corresponding  usage 
with  reference  to  other  persons  (Eph.  vi.  22 ;  Ool.  iv.  8 ;  PhiL  i.  27 ;  cf. 
Luke  viL  3,  17,  xix.  9,  xxiv.  19).    It  is  the  events,  circumstances,  and  hiB- 
torical  conditions  that  have  to  do  with  Jesus  which,  in  the  missionary 
proclamation,  naturally  become  the  subject  not  of  communication  merely, 
bat  of  a  preaching  which  aims  at  conviction  and  of  an  instructional  dis- 
cuBiQn  (Acts  xviiL  25,  xxviii.  23,  viii.  12),  forming  thus  an  element,  and  a 
very  essential  element,  in  the  cvoyyAiov  6tov  .  .  •  irepl  roO  vlov  avrov  (Rom. 
i  1,  8)b     Qaite  different  from  this  designation  of  the  gospel  in  terms  of  the 
centre  about  which  it  moves  is  the  phrase  r6  c^ayyAiov  rov  Xpurrovy  Gal.  i.  7 ; 
Bom.  i.  9.  16  (the  reading  in  this  instance  not  well  supported),  xv.  19 ;  1  Cor. 
ix.  12,  18 ;   2  Cor.  ii.  12,  ix.  13,  x.  14 ;  Phil.  i.  27 ;   1  Thess.  iiL  2 ;  cf. 
2  Thess.  L  8.    The  translation,  ^  Evangelium  von  Christo '  [Gospel  about 
Christ],  upon  which  Luther  ventured  only  in  Mark  i.  1,  Rom.  i.  9,  16,  but 
&Toided  everywhere  else,  is  to  be  rejected — (1)  because  it  is  the  construc- 
tion with  w€pi  which  Paul  uses  (Rom.  L  3 ;  cf.  1  John  i.  1)  to  express  the 
thought  that  Christ  is  the  chief  object  of  the  Christian  preaching  (cf.  1  Cor. 
i.  23,  XV.  12 ;  2  Cor.  i.  19,  iv.  5,  xi  4 ;  Phil.  i.  15 ;  Acts  v.  42,  viii.  35, 
ix.  20,  xix.  13) ;  (2)  because  the  analogy  of  ntayyiXiov  rov  Btov  (Rom.  i.  1, 
XV.  16 ;  2  Cor.  xL  7 ;  1  Thess.  ii  2,  ii  8,  9 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  17),  which  cannot 
pottibly  mean  the  glad  tidings  of  the  existence  or  the  attributes  of  God,  is 
deeidve  against  construing  rov  Xptarov  in  connection  with  tvayyOuov  as 
objective  genitive,  and  for  its  construction  as  subjective  genitive.    The 
gospel  can  be  named  from  God  as  the  original  author  and  sender  of  this 
message  of  salvation,  and  also  from  Christ  as  its  first  herald  in  the  world. 
hi  Maik  i.  1  this  latter  usage  may  he  inferred  directly  from  the  opening  (i.  14) 
of  the  narrative  thus  entitled,  but  it  also  holds  good  in  general  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  gospel  was  first  proclaimed  by  Jesus  (Heb.  ii.  3,  iii  1 ;  cf .  i  1). 
^  ^preaching  of  Jesus  "  Himself,  to  which  Paul  refers  in  Rom.  xvi  25,  is  the 
original  form  of  the  gospel,  which  no  more  ceases  to  be  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
^>ecaa8e,  after  His  departure,  it  is  proclaimed  by  the  apostles  and  other  sinful 
men,  than  it  ceases  to  be  the  gospel  or  word  of  God.    (3)  The  same  conclusion 
follows  from  the  analogy  of  t6  fiaprvptov  rov  Xpurrovy  1  Cor.  i.  6'(cf.  2  Tim. 
^-  ^\  which  does  not,  and  cannot  grammatically,  mean  anything  different 
from  t6  lUMprvptow  rov  tf<oO,  1  Cor.  ii  1 ;  and,  further,  from  the  equivalence 
of^Xoyof  rov  fcvpuw  and  rov  ^<ov  as  a  designation  of  the  gospel  (cf.  Acta  viii 
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25,  xiii.  48,  49,  xv.  35,  36,  xix.  20 ;  1  Thess.  L  8 ;  2  Thess.  iiL  1,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Acts  iv.  31,  vi.  2,  7,  viiL  14  ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  36 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  17,  iv.  2 ; 
CoL  i.  25,  on  the  other),  where  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  gospel,  like 
every  revelation  and  proclamation  similarly  designated  (Bom.  ix.  6;  Heb. 
iv.  12  ;  Ps.  xxxiii.  4 ;  Hos.  i.  1,  iv.  1 ;  Amos  v.  1),  can  be  called  the  word  of 
God  or  of  the  Lord  simply  because  in  the  last  analysis  €kKl  or  the  Lord  is 
the  speaker  in  it.    (4)  lliat  every  genitive  of  a  person  with  myyOaov  is 
with  Paul  himself  a  subjective  genitive  (or  genitimtm  auctoru),  is  shown 
further  by  t6  €vayy4kt6y  fuw  (Rom.   ii.  16,  xvi.  25;   2  Tim.  iL   8;   cf. 
1  Cor.  ii.  4)  or  fjfi&v  (2  Cor.  iv.  3 ;  1  Thess.  i.  5 ;  2  Thess.  ii  14).    When 
Paul,  Rom.  xvi.  25,  sets  r6  Ktipvyfta  li7<roG  Xpiarov  beside  this  gospel  of  his 
as  a  second  norm,  the  preaching  of  Jesiis  Himself  and  the  troth  which  He 
preached  are  undoubtedly  intended  (cf.  Matt.  iv.  17 ;  Mark  i.  14 ;  Luke  iv.  18 ; 
also  vol.  i.  412,  n.  17).    While  the  gospel  of  Paul  and  the  preaching  of  Jesus  can 
be  mentioned  side  by  side  as  two  things  to  be  historically  distinguished,  aU 
true  gospel,  no  matter  who  proclaims  it  or  to  whom  it  is  proclaimed  (QaL  ii  7), 
falls  in  the  category  of  the  one  indivisible  c^oyyAioir  Xfiurrov  (QaL  L  7, 
ZKonij  QaL  47  f.) — ^the  gospel  of  Christ  as  its  author  and  its  first  herald. 
(5)  The  necessity  of  this  interpretation  becomes  especially  clear  in  2  Thess. 
i.  8  :  r^  evayyeKuj^  rov  Kvpiov  ^fi&v  "Ii^crov,  where  the  use  of  the  proper  name 
''Jesus"  (cf.  Acts  XX.  35)  shows  that  the  apostle  had  in  mind  tJie  histories} 
appearance  of  the  Lord  as  the  pioneer  preacher  of  the  gospeL    NeverthdeES 
here,  as  in  the  passages  where  the  cvoyycXiov  Xpurrov  is  mentioned,  the  refer* 
ence  is  not  directly,  as  in  Rom.  xvi.  25  (r6  Kr^pvypa  'irfaw)  to  the  preaching 
of  Jesus  in  the  historic  past,  but  to  the  one  message  of  salvation  brought  into 
the  world  by  the  preaching  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  afterwards  further  pro- 
claimed by  His  apostles  and  others.    This  message  can  be  named  from  its 
historical  origin  and  author,  because  on  the  lips  of  the  apostles  it  is  not 
essentially  different  from  the  message  of  the  great  First  Apostle  (Heb.  iii.  1), 
the  beginner  of  the  preaching  (Heb.  ii.  3).    (6)  In  the  same  way,  too,  are  ve 
to  understand  6  \6yos  rov  Xpurrov^  Col.  iii.  16,  and  the  similar  plural  term, 
1  Tim.  vi.  3.    It  is  evident  that  this  can  as  little  signify  "  the  word  about 
Christ "  as  can  6  \6yos  rov  Kvpiovy  where  it  denotes  the  gospel  (see  under  (3) 
above),  or  a  single  word  of  Jesus  (Acts  xx.  35 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  15 ;  cf.  voL  L 
p.  223,  n.  4).    It  is  rather  the  content  of  that  which  Jesus  first  procUimed, 
and  which  has  since  lived  on  in  the  Christian  community — ^gospel  and  com- 
mandment, promise  and  teaching.    Where  it  is  necessary  to  emphasise— as 
he  must  emphasise  again  and  again — the  application  of  Christ's  word  to  the 
life  of  the  believers  and  the  Churches,  Paul  calls  it  the  commandment  ontrigbt 
(1  Tim.  i  5, 18,  vi.  14).    In  this  he  does  not  differ  from  the  older  aposlJes 
(1  John  ii.  7,  iii.  23,  iv.  21 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  2).    He  could  not  speak  in  this  wav,if 
he  did  not  Imow  as  well  as  they  that  Jesus  Himself  had  given  this  command 
or  law  (Gal.  vi.  2,  rov  p6pov  rov  Xpiarov ;  cf.  1  Cor.  viL  10,  26,  ix.  21) ;  for 
men's  commands  and  doctrines  have  no  weight  in  the  Church  of  Christ  (Col 
ii.  22  ;  Tit.  i.  14).        In  view  of  all  this,  it  should  be  self-evident — and  may  be 
mentioned  here — that  ^  paprrvpia  roO  *Ii;<n}v  in  Rev.  is  primarily  the  testimony 
which  Jesus  Himself,  the  true  witness  (Rev.  i.  5,  iii.  14),  gave  during  HiB  li^^ 
on  earth  (cf.  John  iii.  11,  v.  31,  vii  7,  xviii.  37  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  13).    This  funda- 
mental meaning  occurs  in  Rev.  xix.  10 ;  in  i.  2  it  is  transferred  to  that  which 
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the  exalted  Jesus  testifies  to  the  Churches  through  John.    At  the  same  time, 
thia  pasaa^  shows  that  that  which  Qod  has  spoken  or  Jesus  has  testified  does 
not  cease  to  be  considered  Qod's  word  and  Jesus'  testimony  where  it  is  repre- 
sented that,  on  this  ground,  a  man  acknowledges  this  word  and  testimony, 
and  bears  witness  to  it  before  others.    Even  when  thus  mediated  by  men 
(Rev.  L  9,  xiL  17,  xix.  10a,  xx.  4 ;  cf.  vi.  9,  ii.  13,  xvii.  6)  it  is  the  testimony 
of  JesuSy  as  it  is  the  word  of  Qod,  though  elsewhere  it  is  spoken  of  as  the 
tegtimcmy  of  the  men  who  hold  it  and  confess  it  before  the  world  (Rev.  xiL 
11).     Just  as  one  may  not  translate  6  \oyos  rod  tfcov  (Rev.  L  9,  xx.  4 ;  cf .  L  2), 
"  the  -vrord  or  doctrine  concerning  Qod,"  so  fiaprvpia  rw  'Ii;o-ov  may  not  be 
rendered  **  the  testimony  concerning  Jesus."    The  derivation  of  all  Christian 
preaching  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  Himself  is  very  clearly  affirmed  in  the 
Johannme  Epistles  (1  John  i.  6 ;  cf.  i.  1,  3).    The  Christian  teaching  is  the 
teaching  of  Christ  Himself  (2  John  9).    The  one  all-inclusive  command  of 
Qod  (1  John  iii.  22-24,  v.  2  f .)  is  the  command  and  word  of  Christ  (iL  3-8). 

3.  (P.  370.)    We  have  examples  of  the  missionary  preaching  among  the 

Jews  of  the  dispersion,  Acts  xiii.  16-41,  xxviii.  23-28,  and  a  few  hints.  Acts 

xvii.  3,  7, 11,  xviiL  5,  26,  28,  xix.  8, 13.    We  cannot  form  a  similar  idea  of 

the  preaching  addressed  to  the  heathen  from  Acts  xiv.  15-17,  xvii.  22-32, 

for  ^eae  were  occasional  addresses  called  forth  by  peculiar  circumstances, 

and  followed  the  missionary  preaching ;  cf.  Acts  xiv.  9,  xvii.  17.        For  Paul's 

support  hy  helpers  from  Jerusalem,  cf .  the  writer's  Skmen,  2te  Auil.  S.  82-85. 

With  regard  to  the  content  of  Paul's  missionary  preaching  and  the  instructions 

connected  with  it,  more  light  is  to  be  had  from  the  occasional  I'eferences  in 

the  Epistles,  Qal.  iii.  1 ;  1  Thess.  i  9f.,  ii.  12,  iii.  4,  iv.  If.,  6,  11,  v.  2 ; 

iThesa.  ii  5,  15,  iii.  6,  10 ;  1  Cor.  i.  6,  17-25,  ii.  1-5,  iii.  1  f.,  10  f.,  iv.  17,  vi. 

2f.,  9ff.,  ix.  21  f.,  xL  2,  23-25,  xv.  1-11 ;  2  Cor.  i.  18-20  (ii.  14-iv.  6),  v.  11, 

1&-21,  xi.  2-6 ;  Eph.  iii.  4r-12,  iv.  20-24 ;  Col.  i.  6-7,  26-29,  ii.  6f.,  iv.  3 ; 

1  Tim.  i.  12-16,  ii.  3-7  (iii.  16  f.),  vi.  3,  12-16  ;  2  Tim.  i.  8-11,  13,  ii.  8  (iii 

10-1 7X  than  from  Acts  (see  also  Acts  xvL  21,  xvii  18). 

4.  (P.  372.)  Paret,  " Paulus  und  Jesus,"  JbfJDTh,  1858,  S.  IS.;  Keim, 
Geteh,  Jesu^  i  35  ff. ;  Roos,  Die  Briefe  d&a  Ap»  PatUtu  und  die  Reden  Jeau^  1887, 
where  as  an  appendix,  S.  250  ff.,  the  relation  of  the  other  N.T.  writings  to 
the  Qoepels  is  discussed.  These  questions,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
Fourth  Qoepel,  are  treated  with  more  suggestiveness  and  penetration,  if 
flometimes  a  trifle  boldly,  by  P.  Ewald,  Das  Hauptprahlem  der  EvangeUerrfragey  / 
1890,  S.  57-^7,  142-160.  Cf.  further  Peine,  Jesus  Chrigth^  Paulus,  1902 ;  ^ 
Beach,  Der  PauUnitmut  umd  die  Logia  Jesu,  1904.  Herebnly  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  material  can  be  given,  first  from  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and, 
further,  not  only  from  the  discourses  of  Paul  in  Acts,  but  also  from  1  Pet., 
which  is  addressed  to  a  circle  of  Churches  founded  by  Paul  and  his  associ- 
ates, and  from  the  Johannine  Epistles  and  Bev.,  of  which  the  same  is  true. 
Bom.  and  Heb.  occupy  a  peculiar  position,  inasmuch  as  the  former  was 
addressed  to  the  preponderantly  Jewish  Christian  community  in  Rome, 
and  the  latter,  some  twenty  years  later,  to  a  part  of  it  consisting  of 
Christians,  who  were  Jews  by  birth.  For  the  present  purpose  these  also 
may  be  included  here :— I.  Thb  histoby  of  Jbsus  :  (1)  His  Davidic 
descent,  Rom.  i.  3  (as  an  element  in  the  missionary  preaching,  cf.  Acts 
xiii  23f.y  32-37);  2  Tim.  ii.  8  (as  an  element  in  the  Church  confession. 
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cf.  the  writer^B  Da$  ofOBt.  Symb,  40,  42) ;  Bom.  xv.  12  ;  Heb.  vil  14  ;  Bev. 
iiL  7,  v.  5,  xxiL  16.     (2)  His  entrance  into  the  common  life  of  men,  CSaL 
iv.  4  {y€v6ik€vov  ex  yvvaiKOs  without  mention  of  a  human  fother,  cf.  the  writer'a 
Dm  Apost.  Syrrib.  64) ;  Rom.  i.  3  {rov  ytvofUvov  .  .  .  fcora  o-apica,  for  inter- 
pretation see  vol.  i.  338,  n.  8),  viii.  3.  29  ;  Phil.  iL  7 ;  2  Cor.  viiL  9 ;  Heb.  iL 
9-18,  iv.  15,  V.  2,  xii.  2  f. ;  1  John  i.  1,  iv.  2f. ;  2  John  7.     (3)  His  position 
imder  the  law.  Gal.  iv.  4 ;  presupposed,  Qal.  iii.  13 ;  Rom.  viL  1, 4  r  Kph. 
ii.  15  ;  Col.  ii.  14.    (4)  His  baptism  with  water,  1  John  v.  6  ff.,  acooiding  to 
the  most  probable  meaning  of  6  iXBw  di*  vdaros  and  ovk  iv  r^  vbart  ftAvov. 
On  this  occasion,  though  not  only  then,  God  testified  concerning  Hia  Son 
(v.  10, 11).    Referred  to  in  John  i.  33  f.,  but  narrated  only  in  Matt  iii.  17  ; 
Mark  i.  11 ;  Luke  iii.  22.    (5)  His  sinless  life  in  obedience  to  God,  PhiL  iL  7f.; 
2  Cor.  v.  21 ;  Rom.  v.  19 ;  1  Pet  ii.  22 ;  1  John  ii.  6 ;  Heb.  iv.  15  (x»f^ 
dfjLoprias^  v.  6,  vii.  26.    (6)  His  preaching  work  in  Israel,  Rom.  xv.  8,  xvi. 
25  ;  Eph.  ii.  17  (with  reference  to  the  Gentile  world,  cf.  John  x.  16,  xiL  32 ; 
Matt.  viii.  11  f. ;  Luke  xiii.  29) ;  Heb.  i.  1  (see  p.  338  above),  iL  3,  iiL  1. 
(7)  His  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  1   Cor.  xi.  23-25,  with  which 
Luke  xxiL  19  f.  would  correspond  exactly,  but  for  the  omission  of  w.  196-20 
in  accordance  with  the  Western  text    That  this  event  occurred  on  the  night 
in  which  Jesus  fell  into  the  power  of  His  enemies,  or  was  arrested  (for  no 
more  than  this  is  affirmed  in  irapcdidcro,  cf.  Rom.  iv.  25,  viii.  32  ;  Mark  L 14; 
Matt  iv.  12),  accords  with  the  synoptic  €k)8pel8,  which  alone  report  the 
institution ;  likewise  the  indication  that  it  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Passover  Supper  (xi.  24,  25,  cir  rrjv  ifirjv  AvayLvritriv,  twice  strongly  emphasiBed, 
cf.  Ex.  xiL  14  ;  also  x.  16,  rh  wor^piov  rrjf  €v\oyiat).     (8)  The  struggle  in 
Gethsemane,  Heb.  v.  7  f .,  see  above,  p.  362.    If  this  passage  is  taken  to  reler 
to  the  prayer  on  the  cross,  we  obtain,  at  least,  no  greater  correspondence  with 
the  Gospels ;  for  we  read,  it  is  true,  in  Matt.  xxviL  46,  Mark  xv.  34»  that 
Jesus  prayed  with  a  loud  voice  in  the  words  of  the  Psalm,  and  in  Matt. 
xxvii.  50,  Mark  xv.  37,  Luke  xxiii.  46,  that  with  His  last  breath  He  once 
more  cried  aloud ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  r^peated^  wrgent  requett^  tn^ 
strong  crying  and  tearSffor  delwerance  or  proUetionfrom  death.    An  independent 
tradition,  therefore,  must  be  represented  here.    If  Epiph.  Ancor.  xxxi.  was 
right  in  asserting  that  in  the  supposably  uncorrected  MSS.  of  Luke  xziL  44 
the  words  about  sweat  like  drops  of  blood  were  preceded  by  the  statement 
that  Jesus  wept  aloud  {ZKXav<r€\  this  reading,  which  ia  otherwise  unsupported, 
must  have  crept  into  some  MSS.  of  Luke  from  Heb.  v.  7,  or  else  from  an 
apocryphal  source.    But  Epiphanius'  appeal  to  IrensBus,  who  is  said  to  hare 
cited  this  phrase,  casts  suspicion  upon  his  whole  account ;  for  Iren.  iii.  22. 2 
does  indeed  mention  Jesus'  weeping  before  the  bloody  sweat,  but  derives  it 
from  John  xi.  35 ;  while  Epiphanius,  as  so  often,  by  reading  carelessly  what 
lay  before  him,  has  for  the  first  time  come  upon  the  interesting  &ct  of  which 
he  informs  us  as  of  something  new.    Massuet  (see  in  Stieren,  p.  543)  has  not 
succeeded  in  defending  him  against  Petavius.     (9)  His  trial  beiore  the 
Sanhedrin,  Acts  xiiL  27  f.  (cf.  Matt.  xxvL  59  f.;   Mark  xiv.  55  f.;  Lute 
xxii.  66 ff.);  1  Pet  ii.  23  (cf.  John  xviii.  22 f.;  Matt  xxvL  65 fL;  MaA 
xiv.  63  ff.,  XV.  4f.).    (10)  His  testimony  before  Pilate,  Acts  xiii.  28  ;  1  Tiio. 
vL  13  (John  xviii.  37  corresponds  most  nearly,  cf.  Rev.  L  5,  iiL  14).    (11)  His 
execution  by  the  secular  authoritiee,  1  Cor.  iL  8 ;  the  Jews  the  real  murderers^ 
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1  These,  ii.  15,  who  besought  Pilate  to  put  Him  to  death,  Acts  ziii.  28. 
Then  the  crucifixion  (cf.  John  zviii.  32),  1  Cor.  i.  17-23,  ii.  2 ;  CoL  ii.  14 ; 
Phil.  ii.  8 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  24,  cf.  Heb.  vi.  6 ;  in  Jenisalem,  Rev.  xi.  8 ;  more 
predaely,  before  the  city  gate,  Heb.  xiii.  12 ;  shedding  His  blood,  Rom. 
iiL25,  V.  9  ;  Eph.  i.  7,  ii  13  ;  Col.  i.  20;  1  Pet.  i.  2,  19;  1  John  L  7,  v.  6; 
ReT.  i.  5,  V.  9 ;  Heb.  ix.  12, 14,  x.  19,  29,  xiL  24,  xiii.  20  (recorded  only  in 
Johnxix.  34»  and  to  be  inferred  from  John  xx.  20,  25,  27,  but  not  from 
Luke  xxiv.  39) ;  removal  from  the  cross,  Acts  xiii  29  (by  the  Jews  ?  cf. 
Gogp.  of  Peter  vi.  21,  also  Matt,  xxvii.  57  ff. ;  Mark  xv.  43  ff. ;  Luke  xxiii.  60ff. ; 
John  xix.  38  ft) ;  burial,  1  Cor.  xv.  4 ;  Acts  xiii.  29,  as  an  element  in  the 
miesionaiy  preaching — perhaps  alluded  to  in  Rom.  vi.  4 ;  sojourn  in  the 
a\)ode  of  tbe  dead,  Eph.  iv.  9 ;  Heb.  xiii  20 ;  Rev.  i.  18  (also  1  Pet.  iii.  19, 
iv.  6  ?).    (12)  His  resurrection,  as  an  element  in  the  missionary  preaching, 

1  Cor.  XV.  3-20 ;  Acts  xiii  30-37,  xvii.  3,  18,  31 ;  and  in  Church  confession, 

2  Tim.  ii.  8,  cf .  Rom.  i.  4,  iv.  24  f . ;  Qal.  i.  1 ;  Col.  i  18 ;  1  Pet.  i  3  (see  p.  156 
above),  iii.  18,  21 ;  Heb.  vi.  2,  xiii.  20 ;  Rev.  i.  5,  18.    Details  brought  out 

^^  (^)  T7  Vt*^P9  ^  ^P"TJ>  1  ^o^'  ^«  ^ !  Q)  appearances  during  a  somewhat 

extended  period,  Acts  xiii.  31,  cf.  i.  3 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  5-8 ;  (c)  an  appearance  to 

Peter— this  as  an  item  in  the  missionary  preaching,  which  is  not  distinctly 

affirmed  of  the  remaining  instances,  1  Cor.  xv.  5  (presupposed  in  Luke 

xxiv.  34,  but  narrated  neither  there  nor  elsewhere,  nor  referred  to  in  Mark 

xvi  9-13) ;  (<2)  an  appearance  to  the  twelve  apostles,  1  Cor.  xv.  6  (probably 

identical  with  Luke  xxiv.  36  ff. ;  John  xx.  19-23) ;  (e)  an  appearance  to  more 

than  500  brethren  at  once,  1  Cor.  xv.  6  (otherwise  not  reported) ;  (f)  an 

appeaianoe  to  James,  1  Cor.  xv.  7  (not  recorded  elsewhere  in  the  N.T. ;  in 

the  Qoep,  cf  the  Heb.  set  back  to  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  day,  OK, 

ii  700) ;  (g)  an  appearance  to  all  the  apostles,  1  Cor.  xv.  7  (perhaps  identical 

with  Matt  xxviii  16-20,  or  with  Acts  i  2-8 ;  Luke  xxiv.  44-51).    (13)  His 

exaltation  to  heaven  or  the  right  hand  of  God,  Rom.  viii  34 ;  Eph.  i.  20 ; 

Coi  iii  1 ;  Phil,  ii  9 ;  1  Tim.  iii  16 ;  1  Pet  iii  22 ;  Heb.  i.  3,  iv.  14,  vii  26 ; 

BeT.  V.  6^  ii.  26  f.  (narrated  only  in  Acts  i  9,  implied  Luke  xxiv.  51,  even 

according  to  the  shorter  text,  cf.  Acts  i  2;  alluded  to,  John  vi  62,  xx.  17). 

II.  WoBBS  OF  JksuS.     (1)  Acts  XX.  35,  wdvra  tmibtt^a  Vfuv,  ori  ovras  KonuiivrtK 

Oft  omXimPav€€rBaL  r»v  dtrOtvovvrav  fivrffsovtvttv  rt  r&v  \6yctv  rov   Kvpiov 

UI9VU,  ^i  alrr6s  cZn-cv*  '*  fuucdpidv  itrriv  fuiXKov  Movai  fj  \afipdv€tvJ'    All  the 

^'^riations  from  this  fundamental  reading  (p.  372  f.  above)  can  be  reasonably 

accoonted  for ;  thus  t6v  \6yoy  in  the  Antiochian  recension,  and  rov  \6yov  in 

others  (Sahidic  and  Vulgate  versions,  some  min.),  because  only  a  single 

Baying  is  dted.    So  also  with  the  somewhat  widespread  form  of  the  saying 

iteeli,  ''Blessed  is  the  giver  more  than  the  receiver,"  Peshito,  and  in  indirect 

qnotatiou,  Ap.  Const,  iv.  3,  Anast  Qucest,  13,  fuucdpios,  Cod.  D  (in  the  direct 

^i>nA),  may  }yQ  ^  trace  of  this  alteration,  so  easily  suggested  by  the  recollection 

<rf  tbe  uniformly  personal  subjects  of  the  Beatitudes.    More  important  is  the 

proposal  of  Lachmann  and  Blass  to  connect  irdvra  with  what  precedes.    The 

^eahito  has  altered  the  whole  construction  by  inserting  a  Ktd  before  irdvra 

vnd  omitting  on.    It  begins  a  new  sentence  with  ovr»Sf  in  which  fivfffxovivfiv 

^  depends  upon  dtL     A  misunderstanding  of  the  connection  of  this 

uinnitive  with  {firibttia  gave  rise  also  to  the  alteration  /iin/fiovcucrc.    Paul 

'^'^'Mmiihed  the  elders  of  his  time  to  be  mindful  in  the  conduct  of  their  office 
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not  of  this  single  saying  only,  but  of  all  the  words  of  Jesus  (cf.  I  Tim.  vi.  3). 
That  these  constitute  a  suitable  standard  for  them  in  particular  Ib  shown  by 
the  citation  of  a  single  saying.    It  is  not  found  in  our  Qoepels.    That  Luke 
quoted  it  *'  from  the  Apottolic  Cofutitutions  ^  (see  above)  was  a  bit  of  naire 
folly  on  ihe  part  of  the  pseudo-Euthalius  (Zacagni,  420X  which  found 
currency  as  a  mai^nal  gloss.    On  the  other  hand,  Clement,  1  Cor.  iL  1  (iftkov 
didovrcff  fj  XafjfiavovT«f\  may  have  known  the  saying  from  Acts,  or  indepen- 
dently of  it.     (2)  1  Cor.  yii.  10,  roU  di  ytyafUfKoinv  irapayylKkn  ovk  cy&  aXka 
6  Kvpuss  ^  yvvaiKa  dw6  di/dp6r  fu)  \(»pur^vm  .  .  .  xal  Hv^pa  yvvatKa  ft^  dufntpai. " 
(cf.  Matt  xix.  6 ;  Mark  x.  9,  for  the  phrase,  Luke  xyi.  18,  atroX€Xv/i^r  d7r6 
dvdf}6s).    The  words  which  the  present  writer  has  omitted  stand  outside  the 
construction,  and  so  do  not  belong  to  Jesus'  command.    That  a  traditional 
saying  of  Jesus  is  intended  is  shown  by  the  reverse  expression,  1  Cor.  viL  IS, 
roif  dc  Xmtrots  Xcyo)  iyot,  ovk  6  Kvptot^  and  vii.  25,  frtpi  de  r&p  traf^vrnv  tireray^r 
Kvpiov  otK  tx<»*    We  are  still  in  the  same  position  to-day  with  regard  to  the 
marriage  of  hitiierto  unmarried  persons  and  of  widows  (vii.  39  f  .X  uid  with 
regard  to  mixed  marriages  (vii.  12-16).    Matt.  xix.  10-12  also  contains  no  com- 
mand.    (3)  1  Cor.  ix.  14,  ovrvr  kcu,  6  KVpiot  dclrafcv  rdig  t6  cvoyycXiov  Korayyi- 
Xovo-tv  f  «c  rov  tvayytXiov  pjv,    Cf.  Matt.  x.  9-11 ;  Luke  x.  7  f.,  for  the  phrase, 
Matt.  xL  1,  ^ua'da'<rciv  vols  d&^KCU     1  Tim.  v.  18,  S(to9  6  ipyartft  rov  purBm 
avTovy  corresponds  more  closely  with  the  wording  of  Matt.  x.  10,  and  exactly 
with  that  of  Luke  x.  7,  but  it  is  not  quoted  as  a  saying  of  Jesus,  and  only 
apparently  as  Biblical ;  cf.  above,  p.  118  f.    (4)  1  Cor.  xi.  23-25,  the  words  of 
Jesus  at  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  see  above,  under  L  7.    (5)  Here 
may  be  added  Col.  ii.  11,  /v  r^  ntptrofiy  rov  Xpurrov,  as  Paul  calls  the  ecclesi- 
astical rite  of  baptism.    This,  of  course,  could  not  be  described  as  the  ciicum- 
cision  which  Christ  underwent  (Luke  ii.  21 ;  Gal.  iv.  4,  cf.  Rom.  xr.  8),  for  this 
was  just  what  was  not  to  be  imposed  upon  the  Qentile  Christians,  but  the  cir- 
cumcision commanded  by  Christ  in  distinction  from  that  appointed  by  the  law. 
Nor  can  rov  Xpiarov  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the  adjective  ^  Christian,' 
— a  term  not  yet  found  in  the  apostolic  vocabulary, — ^f or  Paul  uses  the  f ormiiU 
tv  Xpurr^  in  that  sense ;  as  in  the  construction  with  r6  cvoyyAcoF,  etc:  (see 
above,  p.  377  f.),  it  can  only  be  genitive  of  subject  and  author.     So  Eph. 
V.  25  f . ;  Paid  knows,  consequently,  a  command  of  Jesus  by  which  haptinn 
was  ordained  in  the  Church.     Such  a  command  we  find  only  in  Hatt 
xxviii.  19  (cf.  John  iii.  22,  iv.  1).    1  Cor.  i.  17  is  not  inconsistent  with  this, 
for  Paul  is  not  speaking  there  of  preachers  in  general,  nor  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  but  declares  for  his  own  part  that  the  command  to  baptixe  was  not 
included  in  Ids  commission  by  Christ.    To  this  declaration,  indeed,  he  was 
impelled  by  those  Jewish  Christians  who  laid  stress  on  the  fiact  that  thej 
had  been  baptized  by  Peter  (vol.  i.  303,  n.  11).    Peter  certainly  was  bidden 
to  baptise,  but  not  so  Paul,  according  to  all  accounts.    (6)  1  Thess.  iv.  16, 
rouro  yhp  vpiv  Xeyop^v  tv  Xi$y^  Kvptov  icrX.    Paul  not  only  wishes  to  have  the 
eschatological  teaching  which  follows  received  as  reverently  as  if  it  were  a 
word  of  the  Lord,  but  will  have  it  understood  as  the  Lord's  own  word.    Thi? 
by  no  means  guarantees  a  verbal  citation,  but  only  a  oonscious  dependence 
on  reported  sayings  of  Jesus.    If  what  is  thus  introduced  seems  to  dose  with 
iv.  18,  this  is  simply  because  the  teaching  up  to  that  point  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  answer  to  the  questions  of  doubt  (iv.  13) ;  in  fact^  it  la  only  in  v.  1-& 
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tiiat  canfldous  detpendence  on  the  discoarses  of  Jesus  becomes  unmistakable. 

The  paiallelB  have  already   been  indicated  in  detail,  vol.  i.  223,  n.  4. 

Suggestions  of  Jobannine  character  are  also  present,  especially  v.  4f.,  ovk 

rWe  iv  a-K6T€iy  iva  17  ^fupa  vyuas  »9  Kk^irrrfS  KaraXdfiff'  frdvm  ykp  vfi€is 

vioi  ^ttroff  ccrrc,  cf.  John  xlL  36  f.    This  completes  the  references  to  specific 

words  of  Jesus  in  the  writings  designated.    There  are  other  passages,  e^. 

1  Thess.  iv.  2,  which  imply  a  reference  to  Jesus'  words,  though  it  cannot  be 

directly  proved.    The  profusion  of  thoughts  and  statements  in  the  Epistles, 

especially  1  John,  whidi  may  have  been  influenced  by  words  of  Jesus  living 

in  the  recollectian  of  the  writers  and  the  Churches,  cannot  be  indicated  here. 

The  fsQcies  of  Besch,  who  sees  in  1  Cor.  ii.  9,  ix.  10,  xi.  26,  Eph.  v.  14, 

I  Tim.  V.  18  formal  citations  from  a  precanonical  gospel  (Agro/pha^  S.  162, 

172, 178^  222),  from  which  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  drawn  in  many  other 

pafi&ages  also,  have  not  become  more  worthy  of  belief  through  the  more 

detailed  elaborations  in  his  later  work,  Dor  PauUriMimti  und  dde  Logia  Jeau. 

As  it  is  only  in  the  second  century,  with  Ignatius,  Barnabas,  and  Justin, 

that  we  find  it  gradually  becoming  customary  to  quote  from  the  GkMpels 

i»ed  in  the  Churches  with  y^paimu,  it  is  self-evident  that  Paul  cannot  have 

referred  to  a  Qospel  when  he  used  this  or  a  similar  formula.    Cf.  also  Ewald, 

EwpfpnbUm,  143  f.,  202-208;  the  writ^r^s  OKj  ii  790  ff.,  and  many  other 

pBSBagQB ;  Ropes,  Die  Sprwhe  Jeauy  S.  8  f.,  and  the  remarks  there  noted. 

6.  (P.  372.)    In  the  writings  designed  for  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Pales- 
tine (aside  from  Matthew),  James,  2  Pet.,  Jude,  and  in  the  corresponding 
discourses  in  Acts  i.  15-zi.  18,  we  find  references  to  the  following  gospel 
material : — I.  Historioal  :  (1)  Davidic  descent.  Acts  ii.  30,  and,  indirectly. 
Acts  iv.  25-27.    (2)  *<  That  Jesus  was  of  Nazareth,"  Acts  ii.  22,  iii.  6,  iv.  10, 
ri.  14y  z.  38,  cf .  xziv.  5,  xxvl  9.    (3)  The  continued  intercourse  of  Jesus  with 
His  disciples,  and  His  public  ministry  from  (dird)  or  after  (/icrd)  the  baptism 
by  John,  Acts  i.  22,  x.  37.    In  addition  to  His  preaching  (Acts  x.  36),  His 
miraculous  work  is  also  particularly  emphasised,  and  viewed  as  a  result  of  His 
anointing  with  the  Spirit  and  power,  x.  38,  iL  22  (cf .  iv.  27 ;  and  for  Bvvofus, 
^0,  iprrfi^  2  Pet  i.  3, 16 ;  above,  p.  220,  line  11  from  end) ;  the  baptism  of  Jesus 
is  to  be  recalled  in  this  connection.    Galilee  is  mentioned  as  the  first  field  of 
this  activity,  z.  37,  but  **  His  deeds  in  Judea  and  Jerusalem  "  are  also  spoken 
of,  z.  39,  cf.  37.    (4)  The  prediction  of  Jesus  regarding  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  and  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  given,  John 
ii  29,  and  only  assumed  in  Matt.  xxvi.  61,  zxvii.  40,  Mark  xiv.  68,  xv.  29, 
evidently  underlies  Acts  vi.  14 ;  cf.  also  Jude  6  ;  see  above,  p.  254.    (6)  The 
<^and  choice  of  the  apostles  by  Jesus  Himself,  2  Pet.  L  3;  see  above, 
P-220i;  presupposed,  Acts  i.  17.    (6)  The  Transfiguration  on  the  mount, 
2  Pet  i  16-18,  see  above,  p.  216  ff.    (7)  Jesus'  prediction  of  the  martyrdom 
^  Peter,  2  Pet.  i.  14,  see  above,  p.  212  f .    (8)  The  treachery  of  Judas,  Acts 
L 16  IF.,  with  peculiar  details.    (9)  The  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  as  the  act  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  especially  its  rulers,  who  used  the  Qentile  Pilate  as  a  tool, 
^cte  ii.  23,  iii.  13,  17,  iv.  10  f.,  v.  30,  vii  62.     (10)  The  choice  between 
•^«U8  and  Barabbas  before  Pilate,  Acts  iii.  13  f.    (11)  Herod's  participa- 
^on,  Acts  iv.  27.    (12)  The  resurrection  from  the  grave.  Acts  ii.  24-32, 
m.  13, 16,  iv.  2, 10,  V.  30,  and  that,  too,  on  the  third  day,  x.  40.    (13)  The 
appearances  of  the  risen  Christ,  with  whom  the  apostles  ate  and  drank, 
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Acts  X.  41  (cf.  i  49);  this  is  not  actually  stated  in  the  Gospel^  as  Lake 
xxiy.  41-43  speaks  only  of  Jesas'  eating  before  the  disciples,  and  John 
xzi.  12  f.  only  of  the  disciples'  eating  before  Jesus.    It  is  on  the  groond  of 
these  appearances  that  they  are  witnesses  to  His  resurrection,  Acts  iL  32, 
iii.  15,  ▼.  32.    (14)  The  exaltation  to  heayen,  Acts  ii  33-36,  iii.  21,  t.  3L 
II.  Words  of  Jbsus  are  not  explicitly  cited.    With  r^^ard  to  the  edioes  of 
them  in  James,  see  vol.  i.  114,  121  f.    That  the  apostles,  in  particular,  trans- 
mitted  the  commands  of  Jesus  also  is  shown  2  Pet.  iiL  2,  see  above,  p.  SIO. 
With  regard  to  the  reference  to  John  xiii.  36,  xxL  16  f.  in  2  Pet  i.  14,  see 
above,  p.  214.    From  Acts  x.  42  it  seems  that  the  apostles  were  commissioaed 
by  the  risen  Christ  to  testify  to  the  nation  that  Jesus  was  the  divinely 
appointed  judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead  (cf .  2  Pet.  L  16,  irapovaiop ;  L  ^ 
€irayy€\fiaTa  ;  iii.  9,  cVayytXui). 

6.  (P.  373.)  The  chief  passages  to  indicate  the  form  in  which  the  gospel 
tidings  were  transmitted  are  1  Cor.  xv.  1-3  {r6  cuayyAioir  t  evfuytXtrofu/r 
vfuv,  t  Koi  vapeXcfiert — vapi^Ka  yhp  vfuv  t  leal  irap4kafiov)  and  1  Cor.  xL  23 
(cyft>  y^p  irap4XaBov  diro  rov  KvpioVy  6  not  ir<ipidvKa  vfuv).  From  these  it 
appears  (1)  that  the  irapabib6v€u  of  the  apostle  with  regard  to  the  gospel  facts 
was  included  in  the  €vayytkiCt<rBcu^  as  was  an  oral  communication,  Kke 
this  €vayy(\iC*<rBa  and  every  other  vapabMvai  in  the  planting  of  the  faith. 
Cf.  on  irapahih6v€Hy  irapadoa-a^  and  the  corresponding  frapakapfidw^tPf  1  Cor. 
xi.  2 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  2,  8  (jurtJiovpai  t6  cvoyyAiov),  ii.  13  {wapaika^wT&  Xoyov 
aKorjg  irap*  ^p&v\  iii.  4,  iv.  1  (frapcXti^crr  irop*  fifi&v\  iv.  2  ((idnKa/uw  vfuw), 
iv.  11;  2  Thess.  ii.  5,  iii.  6  (r^v  napadoo'tv  fjv  irap€\dfio<rav  wap*  ^fjAv)  ;  d  also 
the  distinction  between  the  later  written  communication  and  the  earlier  oral, 
2  Thess.  ii.  15,  iii.  14;  further,  Bom.  vi.  17  (voL  L  374^;  GaL  L  9;  Col. 
ii.  6  ;  Phil.  iv.  9.  It  appears  (2)  that  the  earlier  vapaKafitlw  on  Paul's  part 
was  like  the  subsequent  vapaKa^lv  of  the  Corinthians,  that  is,  the  hearing  of 
oral  irapabotrit ;  and  (3)  that,  without  prejudice  to  the  correctness  of  GaL 
i.  12, 16,  which  has  to  do  not  with  the  external  details  of  the  gospel  history, 
but  with  the  truth  of  redemption  and  the  knowledge  of  Christ  (cf.  above, 
p.  352,  on  Heb.  ii.  3),  Paul  obtained  his  acquaintance  with  the  individual 
historical  facts  (r^  v€p\  rov  lijcroO,  see  above,  p.  377,  n.  2),  as  the  Corinthians 
did,  from  the  narrations  of  others  who  knew  them 'before  him,  and  not 
through  any  extraordinary  revelations  from  Gh)d  or  Christ,  whether  once,  at  bis 
conversion  (Gal.  i.  16 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  6),  or  oftener,  subsequently  (2  Cor.  xiL  1  ff.). 
For,  apart  from  the  absurdity  of  such  a  superfluous  revelation,  a  communica- 
tion and  instruction  received  directly  from  the  Lord  would  necessarily  have 
been  expressed  by  iraplKa^v  irapii  rov  Kvpiov  (cf.  1  Thess.  ii«  13,  iv.  1 ; 
2  Thess.  iii.  6 ;  2  Tim.  i.  13,  ii.  2,  iii.  14 ;  Gal.  i.  12 ;  John  i.  41,  vi.  45, 
vii.  51,  viii.  26,  40,  xv.  15  ;  Acts  xx.  24).  By  mrh  rov  Kvpiav  (which  is 
unquestionably  the  correct  reading  in  1  Cor.  xL  23  against  D,  which  alone 
has  fTttpii,  and  G,  which  alone  has  Stov)  Paul  means  to  say  neither  more  nor 
less  than  that  the  tradition  which  he  brought  the  Corinthians  from  three  to 
five  years  before,  and  of  which  he  now  reminds  thepi,  is  not  only  identical 
with  that  which  he  himself  received  after  his  conversion  some  twenty-tvo 
years  earlier,  but  descended  from  Jesus  Himself  to  him,  or,  to  put  it 
otherwise,  can  be  traced  back  to  Jesus  Himself,  with  whose  acts  and  words 
on  the  night  before  His  death  we  have  here   to   da     Who   were  the 
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human  media  of  tranamifision  between  Jesus  and  Paul  may  be  gathered 
from  the  story  of  Paul's  life  (Acts  ix.  17-^0,  xi.  25-30,  xiii.  1 ;  Gal.  i. 
17-ii.  14).    / 

7.  (P.  37S.)    Maicion  probably  wrote  t6  cvoyycXiov  without  fiov  in  Bom. 
ii.  16  {OKj  ii.  516),  and  his  disciples  in  the  time  of  Origen  and  the  centuries 
following  did  not  emphasise  this  /mv,  but  the  singular  in  Bom.  ii.  16  and 
the  asBertion  of  the  oneness  of  the  gospel  in  Gal.  i.  6-8,  in  order  thus  to  lodge 
&  complaint  against  the  Church,  which  had  not  one  Gospel,  but  several 
(UmL  ▼.  7  in  Jo.,  ed.  Preuschen,  p.  104.  24 ;  Adamantius,  Dial  c.  Marc,  ed. 
Bakhuyzen,  p.  10  f. ;  Chrysost.  in  Oal.  i.  6  f.,  Montf.  x.  667).    In  these  passages 
they  thought  of  a  book,  and  in  their  dispute  with  the  Catholics  now  and  then 
aseerted,  on  this  ground,  that  Paul  was  the  author  of  their  Marcionitic  Grospel, 
after  their  claim  that  Christ  Himself  had  written  it  had  been  disproved  (Dial, 
808 ;  Oaspari,  Arue.  p.  11  f.).     Marcion  himself  was  not  responsible  for  this. 
On  the  other  hand,  Origen  was  already  acquainted  with  liie  application  of 
2  Cor.  TiiL  18  to  Luke  as  evangelist  as  an  accepted  and  traditional  inter- 
pretation {Horn,  L  in  Lue. :  **  Unde  et  ab  apostolo  merito  collaudatur  dicente 
'cuina  laus  in  evangelio  est  per  omnes  ecdesias.'    Hoc  enim  de  nullo  alio 
didtur  et  nisi  de  Luca  dictum  traditur."    This  is  the  proper  punctuation, 
and  not  iraditwry  as  introduction  of  the  following  citation  from  Luke  i.  3 ; 
Delaroe,  iii  933).    This  tradition  is  continued  by  Ephrem,  Comm.  in  Ep.  PauZt, 
103 ;  Jerome,  Vir.  lU.  viL ;  Prssf .  Comm,  in  Matik, ;  Commh,  in  Ep.  ad  PhUem.  24. 
Origen,  too^  does  not  dispute  the  right  of  the  Mardonites  to  refer  Bom.  ii.  16 
to  a  bodk  (see  above),  and  has  no  scruple  in  calling  the  Book  of  Luke  "  the 
Qospel  praised  by  Paul "  (in  £us.  H.  E.  vi.  25.  6).    Eusebius  (E.  E,  iii.  4.  8) 
reports  it  aa  a  common  opinion  that  wherever  Paul  says  Korh  t6  €vayy4kUv 
ftau,  he  means  the  Gospel  of  Luke.    Cf.  GK,  i.  166,  n.  3,  618,  655.    This 
would  apply  to  Bom.  iL  16,  xvi  25,  2  Tim.  iL  8,  and  logically  also  to  r^  €vay- 
yikiov  tifimvy  2  Cor.  iv.  3 ;  1  Thess.  i.  6  ;  2  These,  ii.  14 ;  and  this  seems  to  have 
heea  Sphrem'a  opinion  {ThLb^  1883,  col.  471).    The  absurdities  to  which  one 
voold  thus  be  led  even  in  Bom.  ii.  16,  xvL  25,  hardly  need  to  be  stated.   The 
idea  that  the  missionaries  immediately  after  their  oral  preaching  handed  the 
Gospels  to  their  believing  hearers  may  fit  the  time  of  Trajan,  of  which  Eus. 
£L  J?.  iiL  37.  2,  speaks.    To  carry  it  back  into  the  time  of  Paul  and  Peter  is 
an  anaclironism.    On  the  other  hand,  what  is  said  of  Bartholomew's  bringing 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  into  India  or  South  Arabia  may  be  true  (§  54,  n.  7). 

8.  (P.  374.)  Por  a  contrast  of  the  one  reading  the  book  in  the  assembly 
ud  the  many  hearers,  cf.  Bev.i  3.  In  1  Tim.  iv.  13,  also,  dvayvwris  is  not  to 
he  nndexatood  of  private  study,  but  of  the  public  reading  to  the  congregation 
which  was  included  in  the  teacher's  duty.  The  exhortation  and  other  forms 
of  teaching  followed  the  reading  (Luke  iv.  20 ;  Acts  xiiL  15;  Just.  Apol.  i.jfr). 
Beading  aloud  in  a  circle  of  friends  was  a  preliminary  to  publication, 
Plia.  Eyid.  L  13,  iL  19,  iii.  7.  5,  18.  4,  v.  3.  7-11,  12  (a/.  13),  17,  vi.  15, 
▼u.  17.  7,  viiL  12 ;  Tac  ds  Orat,  9 ;  Luc.  Hid.  Conscr.  9.  A  public  read- 
ingi  at  which  those  interested  gathered  in  large  numbers,  often  served  also 
to  bring  into  more  general  notice  books  already  published ;  cf.  August. 
Rdrad.  iL  58. 

9.  (P.  374.)  Clem.  1  Oor.  xiii.  1,  fUfivrjiUvoi  t£v  Xoy«v  rov  Kvpiov  'l^crov ; 
cf.  xlvL  7  ;  Polyc  ad  PkU.  iL  3,  cf.  OK,  L  841 ;  Orig.  Exhort.  Mart.  7,  fiin^/iov- 

VOL.  II.  25 
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wriop  Tou  Ma(arroSf  "c7»  de  Xcyw" ;  Vita  Polyc.  xxiv.  31,  ed.  DncheaBe,  pp. 
30,  36.  But  the  Christians  are  also  expressly  ^^  reminded  "  of  the  umtentB 
of  the  O.T.  Scriptures,  with  which  they  were  well  acquainted,  Clem.  1  Cor. 
liii  1," 


§  49.  THE  COMMON  TEADITION  IN  THE  CHUECH 
EEGAEDING  THE  OEIGIN  OF  THE  GOSPELS. 

The  history  of  the  Canon  shows  that  by  130  at  the 
latest  our  four  Gospels  were  read  in  the  Church  services 
throughout  the  extent  of  the  "  Catholic  Church  "  of  that 
time  (Ign.  Smyrn.  viii.  2).  A  definite  opinion  regarding 
the  composition  of  these  books  by  particular  authors  was 
equally  common,  as  was  also  apparently  a  judgment 
regarding  the  time  when  they  were  written.  We  begin 
at  once  with  a  statement  of  this  general  tradition,  and 
an  estimate  of  its  worth. 

I.  In  the  period  between  180  and  220,  Matthew  and 
John,  who  were  apostles,  and  Mark  and  Luke,  disciples 
of  apostles,  were  everywhere  regarded  as  the  authors  of 
the  four  books  which,  even  as  early  as  150,  were  commonly 
called  Gk)spels  (Just.  Apoh  L  66,  &  KaXdrai,  evarffekta).  The 
occasional  designation  of  the  Grospels  briefly  as  writings  of 
the  apostles,  and  of  the  evangelists  as  apostles  {e.g.  Iren. 
iii.  11.  9  ;  GK^  i.  154  ff.),  is  explained,  so  far  as  it  requires 
any  explanation  at  all,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  feust  that 
later  writers,  influenced  partly  by  the  analogous  usage  in 
the  N.T.,  employed  the  title  apostle,  not  only  for  the 
Twelve  and  Paul,  but  also  to  designate  their  helpers  in 
preaching,  as  Barnabas,  Luke,  and  others  {Forsch,  vL  6-8). 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  even 
the  (jospels  written  by  Mark  and  Luke  were  associated  more 
,  or  less  intimately  with  their  teachers,  Peter  and  Paul  (see 
below).  It  was  only  this  tradition  of  the  Church  regarding 
the  composition  of  the  Gospels  by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John  which  at  that  time  found  embodiment  in  th^ 
Greek  M8S.,  and  soon  afterwards  also  in  the  MSS.  of  the 
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Latin  translation,  even  in  the  titles,  i.e.  the  superscriptions, 
the  subscriptions  and  column-headings  of  the  separate 
Goepels.-the  original  form  of  which  ux  aU  probabiUty  was 
Kara  MarOcuov,  Koth  MapKov^  etc.  (n.  1 ).      To  be  sure,  the 
Mamchean  Faustus,  who  referred  this  Karh.  MarOaSov^  etc., 
to  the  authors  of  the  Gospels  themselves,  found  in  it,  at 
the  same  time,  the  admission  that  the  Gospels  were  not 
written  by  the  apostles  and  followers  of  the  apostles,  but 
composed  later  by  unknown  persons,  on  the  basis  of  alleged 
traditions,  from  the  apostles  and  their  disciples  (n.  2). 
This  opinion  has  been  very  conoimonly  circulated  up  to  the 
present  time,  only  with  the  difference  that  it  is  no  longer 
the  evangelists  themselves,  but  the  Church  gathering  and 
circxdating  the  Gospels,  which  is  made  to  say  in  this 
pecnliar  way  that  the  Gospels  were  not  written  by  the 
four  persons  named,  bitt  by  others  writing  in  their  spirit 
and  nnder  their  names.     The  absurdity  of  this  view  is 
perfectly  apparent.     For,  in  the  first  place,  the  oldest 
witnesses  for  the  Kari^  Mardcuov^  namely,  Irenaeus,  Clement, 
and  the  author  of  the  Muratori  fragment  (n.  3),  state  as 
explicitly  as  do  Origen  and  aU  the  other  later  authors, 
that  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  wrote  the  Gospels 
bearing  their  respective  names.     In  the  secovd  place,  the 
Church  teachers  of  this  period  had  received,  and  trans- 
mitted as  trustworthy,  the  tradition  that  the  ultimate 
source  of  Mark's  Gospel  was  Peter's  oral  preaching  (§51), 
and  it  was  a  very  common  supposition  that  a  similar 
relation  existed  between  Luke's  Gospel  and  PauL     After 
this  tradition  regarding  Mark's  Gospel,  which  reaches  back 
to  the  first  century,  had  become  general,  a  title  intended 
*  to  designate  not  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  but  the  person 
who  was  its  guarantee  and  final  security,  could  only  have 

read    evofffiXiov    icarh   JUrpov^   not  icark  Mdpfcov,      In  the 

same  way,  icarct  IlavKov  would  have  taken  the  place  of 
Kara  Aautcav.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  this  xarii  Mardalov 
a  book-title  in  the  usual  senSe  in  which  the  term  is  used, 


^  XUlu^  \.i^  tfc^  4rvpta 
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i.e.  to  designate  simply  the  name  of  the  aumor,  but  is 
to  be  explained,  especially  in  its  original  form,  without 
etfofyyikuiv^  from  the  peculiar  character  of  these)  books  and 
their  place  in  the  Church.  Sayings  of  Jesu^^^ere  cited 
generally  with  the  formula,  **  The  Lord  says  "  or  "  said,"  or 
"  The  Lord  says  in  the  Gospel,"  or  "  It  is  written  in  the 
Gospel,"  or  "  The  Gospel  says."  The  name  used  in  the 
apostolic  age  to  designate  the  oral  preaching  of  salvation 
was  transferred  to  the  documents  in  which  later  genera- 
tions possessed  this  preaching,  without  any  distinction 
being  made  between  the  separate  books  in  which  the  one 
and  only  gospel  of  Christ  was  found.  Indeed,  the  singular 
TO  eifo/ffikiov  was  probably  used  before  the  plural  to 
€wvffi7sMi  as  a  general  designation  of  all  such  writings. 
It  was  not  until  later  that  evarfyiXcov  came  to  be  used  of  a 
single  writing  of  this  character,  and  eifo/yyiKui  to  denote  a 
number  of  them.  When,  however,  it  became  necessary  to 
say  on  what  authority  the  claim  was  made  that  the  Lord 
had  spoken  this  or  that  single  word  in  the  Gospel,  or  that 
the  Gospel  testified  this  or  that  fact,  following  common 
usage,  the  expression  was  employed:  "According  to 
Matthew,  the  Lord  said  "  ;  "  According  to  John,  on  one 
occasion  Jesus  changed  water  into  wine";  "The  Gospel 
testifies,  according  to  Mark,  that  Jesus  was  asleep  in  the 
ship  upon  a  pillow."  The  apostolic  conception  of  the 
uniqueness  of  the  Gospel— a  thought  which  the  Church 
could  not  give  up  to  the  Mardonites  (above,  p.  385,  n.  7) 
— ^produced  necessarily  in  the  Church  the  conception  of 
the  inseparable  unity  of  the  four  Gospels.  This  idea 
explains  not  only  these  formulae  of  citation,  which  were 
in  use  early,  and  which  continued  current  also  in  the 
centuries  that  followed,  but  also  such  titles  as  xarh  Mar- 
dalov  kt\.  These  last  presuppose,  as  a  general  title  of  the 
collection  of  Gospel  writings,  evayyiKtov^  in  exactly  the  same 
way  that  irpo^  'Pc^fuUou^  presupposed  that  the  single  writing 
so  entitled  was  part  of  a  collection  of  Ilavkov  ivurroKai. 
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LeaviBg  out  of  account  the  denial  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  made  at  a  comparatively  late  date, 
circa  1 70,  by  the  Alogi,  who  declared  it  to  be  the  work  of 
the  heretic  Cerinthus,  the  tradition  of  the  Church  embodied 
in  the  titles  of  the  Gospels  was  contradicted  by  no  one  in 
the  second  century,  whether  members  of  the  Church  or 
heretics.  Justin  calls  the  Gospels  regularly  "memoirs 
of  the  apostles,"  and  remarks  incidentally  in  connection 
with  the  account  of  Jesus'  baptism,  "  The  apostles  of  this 
our  Christ  (or  His  apostles,  i.e.  apostles  of  this  our  Christ) 
themselves  have  written  this  "  {Dial.  Ixzxviii. ) ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  quoting  something  a  parallel  to  which  is  to 
be  found  only  in  Luke  xxii.  44,  i.e.  in  a  Gospel  written  by 
a  disciple  of  one  of  the  apostles,  he  uses  the  more  exact 
expression,  "  It  is  written  in  the  memoirs  which  I  claim 
were  composed  by  the  apostles  and  by  their  disciples" 
(rw  iiceivoi^  irapaKdKovBfitrdvTmVy  Dial,  ciii.).  When  we  take 
into  consideration  also  that  in  two  other  passages^  where 
Justin  introduces  material  peculiar  to  Luke's  writings,  he 
is  careful  not  to  say  unconditionally  that  the  Gospels  were 
written  by  the  apostles  {ApoL  i.  33,  oi  airofivrffiovevaavTe^ 

vama  rh  vepl  rov  awrrjpo^  '^fjL&v  'I.  Xp.  ;  Dial.  CV.,  (69  am  r&v 
moiwfllioveviidrwv  ifiddofuv)^  it  is  practically  certain  that, 
like  Irenseus  and  all  the  later  authors,  Justin  distinguishes 
between  Gospels  written  by  apostles  and  Gospels  which 
originated  from  their  disciples;  and  that  he  knew  the 
third  Gospel  to  be  a  work  of  the  latter  kind,  which  did 
not,  however,  prevent  him  from  speaking  generally  of  the 
"memoirs  of  the  apostles"  {GK,  I  476,  478  ff.,  497). 
Bven  the  Gnostics,  the  disciples  of  Valentinus  and 
Mardon,  never  ascribed  the  Gospels  used  in  the  Church  to 
ABy  other  authors  than  those  to  whom  they  were  ascribed 
by  the  Church  itself.  The  preparation  of  a  collection  of 
Gospel  traditions,  under  the  title  Evangelium  Veritatis^ 
by  Valentinus  or  his  disciples  (Iren.  iii.  11.  9;  GK^  i. 
748  ff.),  implied  a  certain  criticism  of  the  Gospels  used  by 
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the  Church.     They  claiin  that  in  their  common  form  the 
Gospels  do  not  contain  the  fall  truth  concerning  Jesus, 
and  without  knowledge  of  the  secret  tradition,  their  reports, 
which  are  contradictory  in  many  points,  cannot  be  cor- 
rectly understood.      Nevertheless,  the  Yalentinians  cite 
and  comment  upon  the  (rospels  used  in  the  CSiurch  as 
apostoKc  writings  {GK,  i.  732  £,  741  f ,  744,  n.  1).     The 
Acts  of  Peter ^  written  circa  170  by  a  member  of  the 
Valentinian  school,  or  by  a  man  in  close  touch  with  it 
(above,  p.  73,  n,  7),  represent  the  book  of  the  Grospel 
read  in  the  Church  assembly  to  be  an  apostolic  work  in  the 
composition  of  which  Peter  also  seems  to  have  had  a  part 
John  xxL  25  and  1  John  i.  1-4  are  adduced  to  show  the 
need  of  interpretation  and  enlargement ;  but  still  no  fstnlt 
is  found  with  the  book  directly,  much  less  is  it  ascribed  to 
less  notable  and  later  authors  {Acta  Petri,  ed.  lipsius, 
p.  66  £  ;  GK,  ii.  848,  n.  2,  849  ff.).     Others  went  further 
than  the  Valentinians  in  their  criticism  of  the  Gospels  used 
by  the  Church,  and  claimed  that  much  of  a  Jewish  legalistic 
character  was  to  be  found  in  them.     Still,  they  did  not 
attack  the  tradition  regarding  their  origin,  but  charged 
the  apostles,  whom  they  also  accepted  as  authors  of  the 
Gospels,  with  having  combined  those  elements  that  did  not 
belong  in  the  Grospel  with  the  words  of  Jesus ;  and  this  was 
explained  to  be  due  to  Jewish  prejudices,  by  which  they 
were  still  influenced,  and  to  the  misunderstanding  of  Jesus' 
manner  of  teaching,  which  was  to  a  large  extent  accommo- 
dative (n.  4).     Marcion,  the  boldest  of  these  critics,  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  criticise  the  tradition  of  the  Church 
in  other  points,  including  literary  matters  (vol.  i.  p.  481), 
left  the  Gospels  unassailed  as  regards  their  authorship. 
According  to  him,  the  apostles,  who  were  of  Jewish  origin 
themselves,  went  so  far  as  to  deliberately  falsify  the  Gospel 
in  the  books  which  they  wrote,  and  this  evil  work  was 
completed  by  others  of  kindred  spirit  through  the  insertion 
of  later  interpolations  {GK,  i.  591-594,  656-680).    It 
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eaimot  here  be  pointed  out  in  detail  how  Marcion  criticised 
the  separate  Gospels.     The  important  remnants  of  his  own 
Gospel  extant  show  very  clearly  the  thoroughgoing  criticism 
which  he  thought  necessary  in  the  case  of  Luke's  Gospel 
{GK,  i  680-718,  iL  455-494).     He  was  thoroughly  dis- 
satisfied, not  only  with  the  details  of  this  Gospel,  which  he 
could  have  cut  out  as  later  interpolation, — just  as  he  had 
removed  similar  elements  from  the  Pauline  letters, — ^but 
with  its  whole  plan  and  spirit  as  well,  and  so  necessarily 
with  its  author.      It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that,  in 
the  single  passage  of  Paul's  letters  (Col.  iv.  14 ;  Marcion 
rejected  2  Timothy  altogether)  where  Luke  is  mentioned  in  a 
significant  manner,  he  cut  out  the  words  i  larpo^  6  ar^a'irffT6q^ 
which  expressed  the  author's  esteem  of  Luke  ;  so  that  Luke 
was  left  in  this  passage,  as  in  Philemon  24,  without  any 
distinguishing  characterisation,  in  the  suspicious  company 
of  the  ill-famed  Demas  (  GK,  i.  665,  705  £ ,  ii.  528 ).    Unless 
we  are  disposed  to  assume  a  very  singular  coincidence  in 
explanation  of  this  omission,  it  proves  that  Marcion  knew 
Luke's  Gospel,  which  he  made  the  principal  basis  of  his 
own  Grospel,  to  be  the  work  of  Luke,  the  disciple  of  Paul, 
and  that,  far  from  attempting  to  dispute  this  tradition, 
he  calumniated  Luke,  whom  he,  too,  recognised  to  be  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  current  in  the  Church  under  his  name. 
An  oral  tradition  which  was  accepted  so  early  and  so 
universally  by  friend  and  foe  alike  as  was  the  tradition 
that  the  Gospels  used  by  the  Church  were  written  by 
the  Apostles  Matthew  and  John,  and  by  Mark  and  Luke, 
the  disciples  of  the  apostles,  hardly  needs  in  support  of 
itself  a  documentary  tradition,  which  was  later  doubted. 

The  rise  of  this  tradition  from  actual  facts  adequate  to 
explain  its  origin  is  all  the  more  necessary,  because  there 
is  nothing  in  the  books  themselves  which  would  necessarily 
have  given  rise  to  the  unanimous  tradition  regarding  their 
authors.  In  the  case  of  the  Gospels  which  pass  under  the 
name  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  personality  of  the  authors 
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is  nowhere  betrayed  by  the  use  of  an  "  I."     In  Matt.  ix.  9, 
X.  3,  the  name  of  the  apostle  to  whom  the  first  Grospel  is 
ascribed  occnrs,  but  without  any  hint  of  the   author's 
special  interest  in  this  apostle.     The  names  of  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John  are  not  found  at  aU  in  the  books  bearing  their 
respective  names.     From  the  preface  to  the  third  Gospel 
and  the  "  we  "  which  occurs  in  several  passages  of  Acts,  it 
possibly  could  be  inferred  that  this  work  in  two  parts  was 
written  by  the  disciple  of  an  apostle,  and  by  a  man  who 
was  for  a  time  a  companion   of  Paul.      But   there  is 
nothing  in  the  work  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  author 
was  Luke  rather  than  Titus.     From  several  passages  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  it  is  possible  to  infer  that  its  author  belonged 
to  the  apostolic  circle;  but,  judging  from  our   present 
knowledge  of  exegesis  in  the  ancient  Church,  the  cleverest 
scholar  of  that  time  could  not  have  guessed  that  the 
author  was  John  and  not  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  or 
Alphaeus,  or  Bartholomew,  or  Simon  Zelotes.      It  follows, 
therefore,   that  the  tradition   associated   with   the  four 
Gospels  from  the  time  when  they  began  to  circulate,  whidi 
was  not  once  attacked  during  the  entire  period  from 
70-170  even  by  hostile  critics,  of  whom  these  books  had 
no  lack  even  at  this  early  date,  is  based  not  upon  learned 
conjectures,   but  upon  facts  which  at  that  time   were 
incontrovertible. 

IL  Origen  claims  -to  have  learned  as  tradition  that  the 
four  Gospels  of  the  Church  were  written  in  the  order  in 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  find  them  in  our  Bibles  (n.  5). 
In  order  to  estimate  properly  this  tradition  and  other 
statements  which  possibly  could  seem  to  us  ambiguous,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  ancient  Church  the 
separate  parts  of  the  collection  of  Gospels  were  arranged  in 
various  orders,  and  that  until  the  third  century  the  H0I7 
Scriptures  were  not  written  in  book  form  in  our  sense  of 
the  word  book,  i.e.  in  the  form  of  a  codex  which  couid 
contain  a  large  number  of  writings,  but  in  rolls  which  were 
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of  limited  though  for  the  most  paxt  of  quite  uniform  size. 

Books  of  the  average  compass  of  our  Gospels,  Acts,  and 

Bevelation  required  each  a  roll     The  only  way  in  which 

it  was  possible  to  indicate  externally  that  a  number  of 

snch  writings  belonged  together  was  by  placing  the  rolls 

belonging  together  in  one  holder  or  the  same  drawer  of  a 

bookcase  (b.  6).     At  the  time,  when  this  method  was  in 

use  there  could  be  no   question   about  the  order  of  the 

Gospels.    The  transition  began  to  be  made  from  the  roll  to 

the  codex  in  Origen's  lifetime,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 

himself  saw  codices  in  which  all  four  Gospels  were  written. 

But  the  order  in  which  he  found  them  seems  to  have  been 

that  which  prevailed  in   Egypt  for  a  long  time,  John, 

Matthew,  Mark,   Luke.      Neither    this    nor    any   other 

arrangement  could  have  had  influence  upon  the  tradition 

stated  above  regarding  the  order  in  which  the  Gospels 

were  written,  or  upon  the  statements  of  writers  before 

Oiigen's  time,  because  the  codex  did  not  come  into  general 

nse  until  during  the  course  of  the  third  century,  and  then 

only  gradually.    What  Origen  gives  as  a  tradition,  without 

any  thought  of  a  divergent  view,  is  expressed  also  by 

Irenseus  and  the  author  of  the  Muratorian  fragment  without 

the  least  indication  of  uncertainty  (n.  7).     It  continued  to 

be  the  prevalent  view  in  antiquity  (n.  8),  and  it  was  this 

more  than  anything  else  which  brought  it  about,  that  the 

wrangement  of  the  Gospels  familiar  to  us  displaced  more 

and  more  the  other  arrangements  in  the  East  from  the 

beghming  of  the  fourth  century  on,  and  after  Jerome  also 

m  the  West.     But  Irenseus  makes  further  statements  of  a 

more  definite  character  (n.  7).     According  to  him,  the  time 

when  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  the  gospel  in  Rome, 

and  engaged  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Church  there, 

Matthew,  who  lived  among  the  Hebrews,  issued  a  gospel 

writing  in  their  language.     After  the  death  of  the  two 

apostles,   Mark,   the  follower  and  interpreter  of  Peter, 

delivered  to  the  Church  in  written  form  what  Peter  had 
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preached.     Irenseus  makes  Luke's  Gospel  follow  that  of 
Mark,  but  without  more  exact  indication  of  the  time  when 
it  was  written.     So,  with  reference  to  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
he  says  merely  that  John  issued  the  same  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  other  Gospels,  during  his  residence  in  Ephesna 
According  to  Irenseus'  idea  of  the  chronology  (above,  p.  76), 
the  Hebrew  Matthew  appeared  between  61-66,  Mark  not 
long  after  66  or  67,  and  Luke  somewhat  later ;  while  John, 
who,  according  to  Irenseus  (v.  30.  3),  wrote  Revelation 
toward  the  end  of  Domitian's  reign  (died  96),  and  was  still 
alive  in  the  first  years  of  Trajan's  reign,  98-117  (Iren. 
ii.  22.  5,  iii.  3.  4),  must  have  composed  his  Gospel  some- 
time between  75  and  95.     It  is  to  be  noticed,  further,  that 
Irenaeus  had  read  Papias'  work  (v.  33.  4),  which  contained 
notices  regarding  the  origin  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  and, 
according  to  a  doubtful  report,  also  of  John.     With  refer- 
ence to  Mark,  Papias  preserved  a  statement  of  his  teacher, 
John,  whom  Irenseus  held  to  be  the  apostle  of  this  name, 
in  which  Mark  is  represented  as  having  reproduced  fedth- 
fiilly  in  his  Gospel  his  recollections  of  Peter's  narratives 
(§51).    This  statement  seems  to  exclude  the  possibihty  that 
Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  in  the  vicinity  where  his  teacher 
Peter  was  staying,  or  it  seems  to  presuppose  that  Peter 
was  no  longer  alive  when  Mark  wrote.    Since  Irenseus  uses, 
among  other  expressions  of  the  teacher  of  Papias,  the  same 
peculiar  phrase  which  the  latter  employed  to  express  the 
relation  in  which  Mark  stood  to  Peter  {epfirfvevrty:  lUrpov), 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Irenseus  was  aware  that  his  view 
regarding  the  time  of  the  composition  of  Mark's  Gospel  was 
in  agreement  not  only  with  that  of  Papias,  but  also  with 
that  of  his  teacher  John  the  presbyter,  who,  according  to 
Irenaeus,  was  the  apostle  John.     This  is  to  be  kept  well  in 
mind  in  considering  a  statement  of  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
which  appears  to  be  directly  to  the  contrary  (n.  9 ).   Clement 
claims  to  have  received  from  his  teachers  the  tradition  thfif 
the  Gospels  containing  a  genealogy  of  Christ  were  written 
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before  the  others.      Inasmuch  as  Clement  reports,  also  in 
the  same  connection,  that  John  wrote  last,  with  the  incom- 
pleteness or  one-sided  character  of  the  other  Gospels  in 
view,  his  chronology  agrees  with  the  only  other  tradition 
handed  down  in  making  Matthew  write  first  and  John 
last     But  his  report  varies  from  the  other  tradition— if 
his  short  statement  is  to  be  taken  literally — ^in  represent- 
ing not  only  Matthew,  but  also  Luke,  which  likewise  has  a 
chronology,  to  have  been  written  earlier  than  Mark,  which 
lacks   such   a  chronology.     In  line  with   this   variation 
would  be  the  supposition  that  Clement,  following  some 
older  source,  placed  the  composition  of  Mark  in  the  life- 
time of  Peter,  and  not,  as  Irenseus,  after  the  death  of  Peter 
and  Paul.     This  last  difference  would  not  be  very  consider- 
able, since,  according  to  the  older  tradition,  Peter's  stay  in 
Rome  was   very  brief,  lasting  at  longest  only  a  year 
(above,  p.  165  ff.;  above,  pp.  68-84);  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
IrensBus   manifestly  means  to  say  that  Mark  issued  his 
Gospel  soon  after  the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul.    Following 
Clement,  Mark  would  have  to  be  dated  in  63  or  64,  while, 
according  to  Irenseus,  it  was  written  somewhere  about  67. 
Inasmuch,  also,  as  the  tradition  concerning  the  time  and 
circumstances  in  which  Luke's  Gospel  was  written  was  not 
so  definite  as  that  concerning  Mark,  the  opinion  that  Luke 
was  written  before  Mark   could  have   been  merely  an 
inference  from  the  close  of  Acts.     If  it  was  assumed,  as  is 
still  done  by  numerous  scholars,  that   Luke  wrote  Acts 
inunediately  after  the  close  of  the  two  years  (Acts  xxviii. 
30), — which  would  imply  that  his  Gospel  was  written 
somewhat  earlier, — and  if  the  fact  was  also  considered  that 
Luke  makes  no  note  of  Peter's  residence  in  Rome  at  the 
time,  or  if  it  was  known  from  the  tradition  that  Peter  did 
not  come  to  Eome  until  after  Paul's  departure  from  the 
city  (above,  p.  165  £),  the  conclusion  must  have  been  drawn 
that  Luke  wrote  earlier  than  Mark,  i.e.  if  the  latter  wrote 
his  Gospel  in  Rome  under  Peter's  supervision.     But  closer 
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scratmy  of  Clement's  own  words  shows  that  he  knows  and 
says  nothing  of  the  completion  of  Mark's  Grospel  in  Peter  s 
lifetime  (§51).     In  any  case,  Clement's  isolated  statement, 
which  seems  to  say  that  Luke  was  written  before  Mark, 
must  give  way  before  the  tradition  which  represents  the 
two  Gospels  as  having  been  written  in  the  order  Mark- 
Luke,  not  only  because  the  witness  for  the  latter  view  is 
incomparably  stronger,  but  also  because  Clement's  view 
might  have  been  the  result  of  critical  reflection,  which  is 
inconceivable    in    the    case   of  the   opposing   traditioiL 
Learned  hypotheses,  however,  no  matter  how  old  they 
may  be,  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  tradition ;  all  that 
they  show  is  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  intelligence 
possessed  by  those  by  whom  they  are  made,  regarding 
which  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  text-book  to  judge. 

1.  (P.  387.)  Cod.  B  luuB  as  titles  of  tlie  four  Gospels  and  as  headingiB  of  the 
columns  simply  Kara  hLa6Batov  icrX.;  so  also  H  in  the  headings  of  theeolumzis, 
but  in  the  subseriptions  of  Mark,  Luke,  John  cvoyycXtoF  koto  Mopcov  ktX. 
In  the  uncials  the  latter  is  the  rule,  only  sometimes  cvoyyeXcov  is  written 
once  instead  of  twice  in  succession,  e.^.  Cod.  D,  ed.  Scrivener,  p.  262,  fvayyehaw 
Kor  Xovteay  (vkiifmBri*  ap^ffoi  kot  fjMpKov.  So  also  in  the  Latin  MSS.  That 
the  Latins  did  not  originate  their  secundwm  MaUhcsum,  but  took  it  at  first 
hand  from  the  Qreek  MSS.,  is  shown  by  the  Qreek  form  ecUa  Maretm^  Luaan, 
etc.,  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Old  Latin  version,  Cyprian,  Firmicus  Mateniiu, 
Lucifer,  PriscUlian  {OKy  i.  164,  n.  6 ;  also  the  true  Victonnus  of  Pettao,  cL 
Haussleiter  in  TkLB,  1895,  S.  194 ;  Marius  Yictorinus,  contra  ArianoSjiv.  4, 8, 
18,  see  note  3  below ;  Jerome,  in  Ocd.  iv.  4,  Vail.  vii.  449 ;  Otwmast^  ed.  Lagarde, 
p.  99.  23).  The  same  is  true  of  the  l^gyptian  versions.  The  Sjrrians,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  all  forms  of  their  translation  of  the  Qospel  have  simply 
"  of  Matthew  "  instead  of  "  according  to  Matthew."  TertuUian  also,  who  did 
not  as  yet  have  a  Latin  Gospel,  avoided  xoni,  uoundum. 

2.  (P.  387.)  Faustus,  in  August,  contra  Fauttwmy  zxxii.  2,  appeals  to  the 
criticism  which  the  Catholics  also  apply  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and  then  in- 
quires :  ''  Solius  filii  putatis  testamentum  non  potuisse  corrumpi,  solum  non 
habere  aliquid,  quod  in  se  debeat  improbari  ?  Prsesertim  q%^  fuc  ab  tjso 
teriptvm  corutat  nee  ab  eius  apoatolUf  aed  Umgo  pogt  tempore  a  qviOnudiM 
vncerti  lunnims  viru^  qui  ne  eibi  non  haberetur  fides  scribentdbus,  quA 
nescirent,  parltm  apostolorum  nomina,  partim  eorurn^  qui  apottolot  iuvH 
ifidarentur^  seriptorum  etutrum  fronttbus  indideruntf  adseverantm  teeundtm 
ioe  $0  scripnsse  qua  Bcripserint,  Quo  magis  mihi  videntur  injuria  gnri 
affecisse  discipulos  Christi,  quia  qusB  dissona  idem  et  repugnantia  scriberent, 
ea  referrent  ad  ipsoe  et  secundum  eoe  hcec  ecribere  ee  prqfitereniur  evangdia^ 
quae  taatis  sint  referta  erroribus,  tantis  contrarietatibus  narrationum  timnl 
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ae  aententiaTaiii,  ut  nee  sibi  prorsus  nee  inter  se  ipea  conveniant."  Quite 
similarly  again  xxziiL  3.  The  replies  of  Augustine,  especially  xxxii.  16, 19, 
21,  22»  xxziii.  6-8,  are  also  worth  reading.  Even  Lag&rde  (Mitteilungenf 
IT.  109)  could  write  :  "  The  Gkiepels  in  the  earliest  sources  bear  the  title, 
Gospels  according  to  Matthew,  etc.;  except  in  the  interpolated  MSS.,  then, 
thej  are  not  given  out  as  Qospels  of  Matthew,"  etc.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Jews  like  Hamburger,  Jesus  v<m  Nazareth^  1895,  S.  8,  go  still  further  in  the 
same  direction. 

3.  (P-  ^*^')     Ii«»-  i-  26.  2,  27.  2,  iii.  11.  7,  8,  9,  14.  4 ;  Clem.  Pad. 

L  38 ;  Strom,  i  145, 147 ;  Quds  Dw.  y ;  Hypotyp.  on  1  Pet.  y.  13  ;  1  John  i.  1  ; 

Can.  Mur.  line  2  {OK^  iL  5.  21  f.,  140).    For  the  old  formulas  of  citation,  cf. 

GKy  L  1^  f.    On  those  in  which  the  original  significance  of  the  kot^  M.  still 

appears  (GZ,  i.  167,  note  2),  cf .  also  Victor,  contra  Artanos,  iy.  18, ''  Idem  {se. 

Chnstus)  tamen,  ut  ostenderet  .suam  prsasentiam  semper,  Kara  MarSatov  sic 

loquitur"  (Matt.  zzyiiL  19 f.  foUows);  Md.  iy.  4,  '^coUigamus  igitur  Korh 

*I«ayyi|F  dictum"  (John  iy.  24  follows).    Also  iy.  8,   '*in  evangelio  Kara 

1«airyi|y''  (Migne,  yiii.  1116, 1119, 1126).        With  regard  to  the  conception 

of  the  anily  of  the  Gospels,  cf.  GK,  L  161  ff.,  185  f.,  477-481,  842^48,  ii.  21  f., 

32  f .,  40  f .        In  all  transferences  of  this  cvayycXcoir  Kara,  followed  by  name 

of  a  person,  to  other  gospels,  as  Kara  Uerpov  (Orig.  tom.  x.  17  in  Matt.; 

Seiapion  in  Eus.  H.  E.  yL  12),  icora  rovr  d^dcica,  Korh  Oa/iaVf  Boo-tXcidi/y, 

MarOiam  (Orig.  Hom,  X  in  Lucam^  QK^  iL  627),  these  names  denote  the 

supposed  writers,  not  the  authorities  standing  behind  them. 

4.  (P.  380.)  Iren.  iiL  2.  2,  "apostolos  enim  admiscuisse  ea,  ques  sunt 
legaUa,  salyatoris  yerbis";  iii.  12.  12,  '^apostolos  quidem  adhuc  qua  sunt 
Judffiorum  sentientes  annuntiasse  eyangelium,"  haye  to  do  formally  and 
primarily  with  the  oral  preaching  and  tradition ;  but,  as  the  context  of  both 
passages  shows  (iii.  2.  1  before  the  words  quoted,  and  iiL  12.  12  after),  the 
intention  is  to  show  the  object  of  the  criticism  directed  against  the  Qospels 
by  the  heretics,  and  its  justification  from  their  standpoint  When  Irenseus 
(iiL  1.  1)  maintains^  in  opposition  to  this  criticism,  that  the  apostles  did  not 
preach  and  write  the  Gospel  till  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit,  he  too  connects  the  composition  of  the  Gbspels  immediately  with 
the  oral  preaching. 

5.  (P.  392.)    Eus.  H.  E.  yL  25.  3,  says  of  Origen :  cV  ^  rf  vpwrif  rw  tU 
r&  Korh  VarOfuop  (oL  add,  c^ayyAcov),  r6v  €KKXrj<ruumK6v  ffnikarrtav  Kav6vay 
fi^va  riatrapa  ufUvai  €vayy(kia  fiaprvperiu  Mi  ir»g  ypd(f>wp'  *Qs  iy  vapad6a'€i 
l»aBi»9  W€p\  T&v  TWtr&p^v  cvayycXiov,  d  leoi  pAva  dvapripprjrd  €<mv  iv  r§  vir6 
TOP  obpavhp  €KKXjfaria  rev  Btovj  art  vp&rop  /xcv  yiypairrm  t6  icarh  t6p  irort    . 
TffXttinjy,  vartpop  dc  dir6aTokop  *lrf<rov  Xptarov  "S/larffdioPf  cKdcdooiCiSra  aM  rots 
air6  'Iovda7<r/xov  vurrtwrao'i^  ypdppairip  ifipdiKois  avpTeraypiipop'  Mrrepop  dc  ro 
Kara  Mapicov,  ttff  TLirpos  v<f»iy^a'aTO  avr^,  iroi^cravra,  tp  kc^  v16p  €p  r§  Ka&oKiK^ 
iruFToXS  ^  rovmv   &po\6yrj<r€  <f>d(rK»p :    "  dairdCtrcu  vpds  ^   ip  BafivX^pi 
wpttcXeKtri  Ktd  IdapKos  6  vUs  /lov."  Kcd  rplrop  t6  Korii  Aovieay,  r6  vir6  HavXov 
itaspovfjitpcv   cvayyAiov   rot;  dir6  t&p   iBp^p  v€iFoufK6ra'  cVi  iraat  r6  Korii 
'iMFFijy.    Of.  Origen's  introduction  to  the  Homilies  on  Luke  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  OK^  iL  625,  627  ;  also  tom.  yi.  9S  tn  Jo.,  dp^dfupoi  dir6  rov  UarBaiovy    c;  [ 
It  Ktu  wapa^^orm  irp&ror  r&p  Xottr&p  tois  'EPpatoK  cVd«d«>K/yai  t6  fwr/yiXuip,         ' 
tn;  tK  VfptropSjg  irwrtvova-ip,     Cf.  tcm.  i.  ^  ;  as  airap;^^  r»y  t^HxyytXltiP^  John 

/      'u 
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is  written  not  first  but  last  (cf .  i.  2),  and  before  it  Matt,  Mark,  Luke  write  in 
the  order  named. 

6.  (P.  393.)  With  regard  to  roll  and  codex,  see  OK,  L  60-83  ;  ▼.  Schnltze 
in  Gr§if$walder  Studien,  1895,  S.  149-15&  For  the  order  of  the  Gospelfl  in  the 
codices,  cf.  OK,  ii.  364-376 ;  for  those  especiallj  in  Egypt,  and  £cxr  Origen% 
cf.  ii  371  £,  1014. 

7.  (P.  393.)    Iren.  iii.  1.  1 ;  in  Greek,  Eos.  H.  E.  y.  B.  2  z  *0  fuw  ^q 
MarBaios  iv  rots  'Efipalois  rg  Zdtf  aur&v  dtoX^cny  col  ypo^v  €(^€ytc€M  cvoy- 
yfXiov,  Tov  Uirpov  koI  tov  Haukov  iv  *P»fig  cvayyeX»fo/«iya»v  fuu  6€fuXumPTvw  r^ 
cjCKX);o-iav.    Mcr^  dc  rijv  rovrmv  Z^qhov  MapKOS^  6  ftoBfirfif  ical  ipfOfPtyr^s  TUrpaUt 
KoX  aMs  rk  vir6  Uirpov  Kffpwraofuva  iyypof^t  ^/uv  irapMdwitw.     Kcu  Aofwcas 
d4,   6  okSKovBos  UavXov,   r6  vn>*  ciecipov   Kffpva'<r6fAeyov  cvoyyAior  cf  fitffXtf 
KoriBero.     ^Eircira  'Ivdyvi;^,  6  paBrfnlg  rov  Kupiov^  6  koI  iwl  r6  ut^Aji  aurov 
dvawtauVf  icol  avrbs  c^/daiiec  nft  evoyycXiov,  eV  *£^^(ry  rrjs  *A<rta£  diorpi^p.    The 
differences  between  this  Greek  text  of  Eusebius  and  the  Latin  venion  of 
Irenssns  are  unimportant     The  Ita  MatUuBut  attaching  to  the  preceding 
context  (ovr^s  6  MarBtuot  with  or  without  pip  and  diy),  Eusebius  has  not 
unnaturally  changed.    The  Latin  translator,  on  the  other  hand,  has  omitted 
the  Koi  before  ypa^p^  which  is  contrasted  with  the  oral  preaching  of  the 
apostles  (cf.  GK,  ii.  22,  n.  1).    When  later  compilers  (Giamer,  Cat.  L  963^  264), 
following  IrensBUs  or  Eusebius*  quotation  from  Irenssus,  spoke  of  the  time  of 
the  composition  of  Mark  as  pitrh  MotBomp  or  ptrh  rrfp  rov  Kara  MarBaim 
€vayy€\iov  ?jcdo(riv,  they  were  right.    Very  far  from  right,  however,  is  the 
attempt  to  correct  in  accordance  with  this  the  text  of  Irensous  (see  Eus.  Eid, 
Ecclea,  ed.  Heinichen,  y.  8.  2,  S.  198).    The  only  reading  which  has  been 
handed  down,  rffp  rovmp  t^oSop,  without  mention  of  any  place  or  locslitj 
which  they  left  (ci  on  the  other  hand,  Ps.  cxiv.  1 ;  Sir.  xL  1 ;  Heb.  iiL  16), 
can  only  denote  the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul,  cf .  Luke  ix.  31 ;  2  Pet.  L  15  (see 
above,  p.  215,  n.  5) ;  Wis.  iiL  2,  vii  6 ;  Philo,  dt  Ccurii,  iv. ;  Epid.  Lvgd,  in 
Eus.  is,  E.  V.  1.  36.    It  is  the  same  as  i^odos  rw  fiiov.    Just.  Dial,  cv.,  or  rov 
pjpy  Jos.  Ant,  iv.  8. 2  (189),  or  ^kPojctis  rrjs  dvaarpoctnjt,  Heb.  xiiL  7,  or  avaXtmr, 
which  also  needs  no  nearer  definition,  2  Tim.  iv.  6  (cf .  PhiL  L  23 ;  Luke  iL  29 
8  the  Modem  Hebrew  .-n^os).    E.  Grabe,  on  Iren.  iii  1.  1  holds  that  the 
departure  of  Peter  and  Paul  from  Home  is  meant ;  but,  in  the  first  plsoe,  the 
simple  f  £odot  could  not  be  so  understood  by  any  reader  (cf .  Can.  Mur.  line  38, 
prqfectio  Pa/uU  ah  wrbe  in  Spamam,  Acts  xviiL  1,  iv.  15) ;  and,  second,  so  far  si 
we  know,  Peter  never  left  Home  at  all  after  he  had  once  entered  the  city  (see 
above,  p.  165ff.).    For  Paul,  too,  the  period  of  his  preaching  in  Borne,  though 
it  was  not  uninterrupted,  came  to  its  final  close  in  his  second  impriaanment 
and  execution,  and  not  in  a  departure  from  the  city  (above,  p.  66).     Of  other 
misinterpretations  of  the  passage  the  present  writer  would  mention  only  thst 
of  A.  Camerlynck,  £1^.  IrenA  A  U  Canon  du  NT^  Louvain,  1896,  pp.  27-31.   In 
Camerlynck's  opinion  the  words  rov  UH-pov — tKKk/foiap  cannot  denote  the 
time  of  composition  of  Matt.,  because  this  construction  would  require  an  sdverb 
(p.  31).     What  adverb  we  are  not  told :  probably  Ire,  which  Gamerlynck 
gratuitously  introduces  into  his  paraphrase  of  the  preceding  words  (AfottlkMS 
encore  en  JudA,  p.  30,  which  would  he  hi  i^  4p  rou  'Efipauus).    By  Ijfo^  he 
would  understand  the  departure  of  Peter  and  Paul  to  preach  in  the  whole 
world,  instead  of  which  Ireneeus  mentioned  the  preaching  in  Rome  by  way  of 
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^"^ftwiple  1      "Whereas  (tandii  que,  not  p&ndarU  que)  Peter  and  Paul  preached 
the  gospel  in  Rome,  tLe.  in  the  wide  world,  Matthew  remained  at  home  and 
wrote  a  book ;  and  after  they  had  set  out,  no  one  knows  where,  Mark  did  the 
same  thin^.     Few  will  agree  with  the  conclusion,  Cette  explication  now  paratt 
trh  logique.     Occasion  for  such  fancies  can  hardly  be  found  in  the  circum- 
stance that  Clement  puts  the  composition  of  Mark  a  little  earlier  than 
IiensBoa  (see  abore,  p.  394  and  n.  9),  or  that  Eusebius  (H.  E,  ii  16)^  a  very 
inexact  reproduction  of  statements  by  Papias  and  Clement,  adopts  the  Litter's 
view  of  the  composition  of  Mark  during  Peter's  lifetime,  and  seems  to  assign 
it  to  the  time  of  Claudius  along  with  the  fable  of  Peter's  contest  with  Simon 
Magna  (cf.  above,  p.  168  f.).    Eusebius,  who  was  conscientious  enough  to 
report  faithfully  traditions  concerning  the  chronological  order  of  the  Gospels 
from  Clement  {H,  E,  vi.  14.  6)  and  Origen  (vi.  26.  3ff.),  which  were  appar- 
ently or  actually  contradictory,  abo  reproduced  exactly  the  testimony  of 
IrensBiia  as  to  the  composition  of  Mark  after  the  death  of  Peter  and  Pkul 
(ff.  B.  ▼.  &  3X  though  Clement's  view  appealed  to  him  more  strongly  (ii.  16, 
v.  14.  6).         Moreover,  Irensus'  intention  in  iii.  1.  1  of  giving  the  chrono- 
logical Older  is  so  evident  from  the  indications  of  time  in  connection  with 
liatL,  Mark,  and  John  (In-cim),  that  his  other  enumerations  cannot  be  counted 
against  it.     The  order  in  iii.  9.  1-11.  6,  Matt,  Luke,  Mark,  John,  which  is 
repeated  in  iiL  11.  7,  is  occasioned  by  the  desire  to  emphasise  the  two  Gk)spels 
in  which  Jesus'  aflSrmative  attitude  towards  the  O.T.  is  most  apparent    The 
order  in  iii.  11.  8,  John,  Luke,  Matt,  Mark,  depends  on  the  arrangement  of 
the  axK>GalyptiG  symbols.    The  distribution  of  the  four  animal  figures  of 
Esek.  L  5,  10  and  Rev.  iv.  6  f.,  which  Irenceus  did  not  invent,  but  found 
as  a  tradition,  has  of  itself  nothing  to  do  with  the  chronological  order  of 
the  GospeLsy  nor  with  their  arrangement  in  the  codex ;  cf.  Forech,  u,  267-276, 
iiL  2881;    ▼.  Schnltze,  Qreifmoalder  Studien^  S.  168.    The  two  oldest  and 
commonest   arrangements  are — (1)  Matt. = man,    Marks  eagle,  Luke » ox, 
Johnslion  (so  IrensBus  and  the  true  Yictorinus  of  Pettau ;  cf.  Hanssleiter, 
ThLBy  1805,  CoL  194) ;  (2)  Matt=man,  Mark=lion,  Luke^oz,  John^eagle 
(80  Theophilus  Lat,  Epiphanius,  Jerome). 

8.  (P.  393.)     The  chronological  succession  of   the  Gk)spels    given   by 

Ireneos  without  any  notice  of  divergent  opinions,  and  by  Origen  as  an  old 

tradition  (see  above,  p.  397  f.),  is  clearly  indiicated  in  Can.  Mur.  lines  1-16,  in 

spite  of  the  incompleteness  of  its  beginning  {OK^  ii  14  ff.) ;  also  Eus.  J?.  E. 

ui.  24.  6f. ;  Epiphan.  Hasr,  Ii.  4  (MarSdios  vpStros  dpxtrai  cvayycXi^co^ai). 

B  (citfuf  9i  furh  r^v  MarBaiov  AKSkovBos  y€y6fuyos  6  hlapKOg  rf  ^^  Jlirp^  ip 

'^•Itg  4wtrpiirerai  t6  evayy/Xioy  tKBdadok  Ktu  ypa^g  dfroorAXcriu  vir^  rov  iylov 

ncrpov  ff2ff  r^v  T&v  AiyvirrU^y  x^P^^)'     *^  (Luke  wrote  an  account  of  mis- 

interpretationa  of  Mark),  xii.  19  (finally,  John,  when  more  than  ninety  years 

old).   Further,  Jerome,  Prssf.  Coiwrn,  in  Matth,y  YalL  vii.  3  if.;  cf.  Vir.  IIL  iii  ; 

Ephrem,  Expoe.  ev.  Cone.  p.  286 ;  Chrysost  Horn,  4  in  MaUh.,  Montfaucon, 

▼ii-  46 ;  August  Cons.  Ew.  i.  2.    That  John  was  the  last  to  write  is  involved 

hi  every  tradition  that  has  specially  to  do  with  the  Fourth  GkNspel.    The 

remark  of  Tertullian  (conira  Mare.  iv.  2),  that  the  disciples  of  the  apostles 

among  the  evangelists  wrote  *^  cum  apostolis  et  post  apostolos,"  and  the  further 

words,  ''ex  apoatoUs  Joannes  et  Matthsus,  ex  apostolicis  Lucas  et  Marcus," 

^xpreas  no  particular  opinion  as  to  the  chronological  order  of  the  Qospels,  or 


•n 
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It  mo6t  onlj  the  presapposition,  wliich  no  one  in  the  ancient  Chnieh  diapated, 
that  the  earliest  Eyangelist  was  an  apostle,  not  a  pupil  of  the  apostlesb    The 
old  Latin  prologues  to  the  Qoepels  also  give  the  order,  Matt.,  Mark,  Luke, 
John;  ProL  in  Luc.  {N.T.  Lat.^  ed.  Wordsworth,  i.  2d9):  ^'Qoi  com  iam 
descripta  essent  evangelia  per  MatthaBum  quidem  in  Judssa,  per  Maicnm  antem 
in  Italia,  sancto  instigante  spiritu  in  Achaiss  partibus  hoc  scripsit  evangeUxun, 
significans  etiam  ipse,  ante  alia  esse  descripta."     The  improbable  opinion  of 
Oorasen  (MonarchdaniicKe  Prologey  1896,  S.  37),  that  the  same  writer  in  his 
prologue  to  Mark  represents  that  Qospel  as  written  after  Luke,  rests  upon  two 
misunderstandings.    The  words  (Wordsworth,  L  172)  "perfect!  erangelii 
opus  intrans  et  a  baptismo  domini  deum  preedicare  inchoans  "  evidently  refer 
to  Mark  i.  9  ff,  in  distinction  from  "  initio  eyangeliciD  praBdicationis,"  Mark 
i  1  fif.    The  complete  Gospel  comes  first  through  Christ,  in  distinction  from 
the  Forerunner,  whose  preaching  Mark  has  termed  the  beginning  ot  the 
Gospel.    And  when  it  is  said  of  the  physical  birth,  that  Mark  saw  it  4n 
frioribiu  and  therefore  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  narrate  it  again,  it  is 
very  arbitrary  to  supply  evamgelw  (sc  Matt  and  Luke).    The  phrase  prob- 
ably stands  for  the  common  cV  roU  wp6  rovrvy,  cf.;for  example,  Orig.  torn, 
ii  1,  in  Jo,  where  to  be  sure  but  a  single  Umm  has  preceded,  or  rir  twp 
tfAfrpoaBtVf  or  similar  expressions.     The  author  of  the  prolqgaes,  which  sie 
hardly  so  old  as  Corssen  would  have  them,  had  before  him  the  codex  io 
which  Matt.  L  stands  before  Mark  i. ;  and  he  had  not  forgotten  that  accord- 
ing to  his  express  statement  Matt  indeed,  but  not  Luke,  was  written  before 
Mark. 

9.  (P.  394.)  Eusebius,  H.  £.  yi  14.  6  (Fanck.  iii.  72),  quotes  from  the 
Hypotyp. :  aZBis  d*  cV  rois  avrois  6  JS^fUfs  fitPkloig  wepl  r^  ri^tms  rm» 
cvayvcXittv  irapdfUHny  r&v  av4KaB€v  ir/ica'j9vr^/M»v  riBttrcUf  rovmp  tx'''*^^'^'*'^  ^ 
Tp6fov'  **1Ipoyrypai(l>6<u  tfKtyov  (oZ.  Tktytp)  r&v  cvoyyiXitfir  rii  wtpUxovra  rm 
ytvfdXoylas/'  The  less  supported  reading,  IXcyoy,  which  has  the  presbyten 
for  its  subject,  and  in  tense  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  way  in  which  Clement 
usually  speaks  of  his  teachers  (Fanth,  iii.  161,  A.  1),  is  to  be  preferred  to 
t\ry€Pf  instead  of  which  one  would  sooner  expect  ^7,  as  indeed  one  MS.  has 
it,  or  <fnj<rivf  or  nothing  at  all.  For  ra$is  cf .  the  old  chapter  title  of  Eus.  S.  E. 
iiL  24,  and  the  writing  of  Galenns  (ed.  KtLhn,  xix.  49),  vtpi  r^  rdfrnff  r«' 
Zdittv  PifOd^v ;  cf .  piT,  ii.  365,  A.  5.  Clement  means  an  historical  aooomit 
of  the  composition  of  the  writings,  observing  the  chronolpgical  order.  H,  in 
consideration  of  the  general  currency  of  the  tradition  that  the  order  was 
Matt,  Mark,  Luke,  John  (n.  8),  one  may  assume  that  it  was  known  to 
Clement's  teachers  and  to  himself,  it  is  noteworthy  that  their  divergent  state- 
ment is  given  without  any  hint  of  its  opposition  to  the  common  view.  It  is 
not  impossible,  then,  that  the  presbyters  simply  meant  that  Matt  wasinitten 
before  Mark  and  Luke  before  John. 

§  50.  HISTORY  OF  THE  "  SYNOPTIC  PROBLEM." 

Whoever  reads  the  first  three  Gospels  in  order  for 
the  first  time,  with  a  fair  degree  of  attention,  must  have 
been  reminded  constantly,  in  going  through  the  second 
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and  third,  that  he  had  read  essentially  the  same  narratives 

and  discourses  once  or  twice  before,  partly  in  t£e  same 

order,  and  in  language  which  in  all  cases  was  very  similar, 

and  often  exactly  the  same.    Since  the  authors  themselves 

say  nothing  of  the  sources  and  helps  of  which  they  made 

use,  and  since,  further,  the  ancient  tradition  contains  no 

notice  of  the  use  of  the  work  of  one  evangelist  by  another, 

we  have  the  so-called  "  Synoptic  Problem,"  a  problem 

which  has  been  in  existence  ever  since  the  Gospels  were 

read  alongside    of   each    other.      The   facts    have    been 

very  often  represented   to  the   eye   by  editions  of  the 

text  designed  to  show  the  similarities  and  variations  of 

the  first  three,  or  of  all  four  Grospels  (n.  1).     As  early  as 

the  third  century,  a  certain  Ammonius,  of  whom  nothing 

more  definite  is  known,  prepared  an  edition  of  Matthew 

m  which  the  sections  of  the  other  Grospels  agreeing  more 

or  less  closely  with  Matthew  were  arranged  alongside  of 

the  Matthew  text,  which  was  given  in  full.     Ammonius 

gave  his  work  the  same  title — Diatessaron — ^which  the 

Syrian  Tatian  used  earlier  in  the  second  century  for  his 

work,  though  this  was  of  an  entirely  diflferent  character, 

being,  in  fact,  a  Gospel  history  compiled  from  the  words 

of  the  four  Gospels  :  to  Sih  reaadpwv  eiftvffikiop.     Eusebius 

speaks  highly  of  the  careful  scholarship  of  Ammonius' 

IHatesscvrony  but  felt  the  breaking  up  of  the  text  of  all  the 

Gospels,  except  Matthew,  into  small  fragments  to  be  a 

defect     This  led  him  to  invent  a  new  method,  which  left 

the  text  of  the  Gospels  intact,  but  which  divided  it  into 

small  sections  (ice^aXaia,  v€piK(nrai)y  successively  numbered 

in  each  Gospel.     Then  through  tables  preceding  the  text, 

in  which  the  numbers  of  the  corresponding  sections  were 

arranged  together  (/caj/ove?),  and  to  which  references  were 

made  by  means  of  figures  written  in  red  on  the  margin  of 

the  text,  the  reader  was  enabled  easily  to  find  the  parallels 

to  any  passage  in  any  one  of  the  Grospels  (n.  1 ).     In  spite 

of  the  widespread  use  of  this  arrangement  of  the  text  in 

VOL.  II.  26 
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the  Greek,  Syrian,  and  Latin  Churches,  the  problem  under 
discussion  was  scarcely  realised  by  the  scholars  of  the 
ancient  Church.      The  thing  which  caused  surjpiise  was 
not  the  similarity  of  the  Gospels  in  form,  but  the  differ- 
ences which  existed  between  their  contents.      Attempts 
were  made  to  explain  and  to  harmonise  these  differences, 
especially  where  such  harmonisation  was  demanded  by 
ecclesiastical,  dogmatic,  or  even  apologetic  interests  (n.  2). 
With  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  Gospels,  no  information 
was  sought  beyond  that  furnished  by  the  scanty  reports 
of  the  oldest  traditions.    It  was  only  because  the  tradition 
reported  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel  later  than  the  other 
evangelists,  with  their  books  in  view  and  for  the  purpose  of 
supplementing  them,  that  this  fact  was  recaUed  occasioD* 
ally  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  single  points, 
regarding  which  the  accounts  of  the  Gospels  differed. 
Only  in  very  isolated  cases  do  we  find  similar  expressions 
regarding  a  conscious  relation  of  the  other  evangelists  to 
their  predecessors,  made,  of  course,  on  the  basis  of  the 
generally  accepted  view  that  the  Gospels  originated  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  arranged  in  our  N.T.  (n.  3).    This 
was  the  case  with  Augustine,  who  was  the  first  to  be 
led,  by  the  observation  of  similarities  of  language  in  the 
Gospels,  to  what  was  at  least  the  beginning  of  a  definite 
view  regarding  the    origin    of    this    phenomenon.     He 
thought  it  could  be  proved  that  Mark  was  consciously 
dependent  upon  Matthew,  which  in  part  he  repeated  word 
for  word,  in  part  reproduced  in  abbreviated  form  (n.  4). 
The  matter  was  not  pursued  further,  either  in  the  Middle 
Ages  or  at  the  time  of  the  Keformation,  either  by  the 
harmonists  of  the  orthodox  period  or  by  the  pioneers  of 
a  critical  history  of  the  N.T.     It  seems  to  have  required 
the  great  revolution  in  the  entire  way  of  thinking  about 
Christianity  and  its  original  documents,  which  began  with 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  produce  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  problem  presented  by  the  similarities  and 
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differences  of  the  first  three  Grospels.  In  what  follows^ 
the  principal  attempts  made  at  its  solution  are  described 
briefly. 

1.  G,  E.  Lessing  was  led,  by  the  strife  which  the 
publication  of  the  Wolfenbuttel  fragments  produced,  to 
propound  what  was  really  a  "  new  hypothesis  "  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  the  synoptic  Gospels  originated  (n.  5). 
Starting  with  the  fact  that  the  earliest  Christians  were 
called  Nazarenes  (Acts  xxiv.  5), — a  name  retained  by  the 
Jewish  Christians  of  Bercea  until  Jerome's  time, — and  the 
various  names  which  the  Gospel,  or  rather  the  Gospels,  of 
the  Jewish  Christians  bore  in  the  confused  reports  of  the 
Church  Fathers,  he  conjectured  that  the  root  of  the  entire 
Gospel  literature,  the  original  Gospel^  was  the  Aramaic 
Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes^  the  kernel  of  which  originated  in 
the  time  immediately  following  Jesus'  death,  and  which 
underwent  a  number  of  changes. in  the  early  Christian 
period.     By  means  of  a  bold  interpretation  of  Eusebius' 
account  of  the  origin  of  Matthew  {H.  E.  iii  24.  6),  Less- 
ing arrived  at  the  conclusion   that  when   Matthew  left 
Palestine  to  preach  among  the  Greeks  or  Hellenists,  he 
made  an  abstract  of  the  original  Aramaic  Gospel  in  Greek 
for  the  benefit  of  his  new  hearers,  which  abstract  is  our 
canonical   Matthew.     That  Matthew's   name  was   trans- 
ferred to  the   original    also   should    not    be    considered 
surprising.     By  a  similar  handling  of  Papias'  testimony 
(§  54),  it  was  made  to  appear  that  numerous  individuals 
translated  excerpts  from  this  original  Gospel  into  Greek, 
just  as  Matthew  had  done,  always  from  their  own  points  of 
view  and  for  different  purposes.     Among  these  translators 
belong  the  many  writers  of  Luke  i  1, — ^in  particular,  Luke 
himself,  and  Mark  also.     ''  In  a  word,  Matthew,  Mark, 
And  Luke  are  nothing  but  translations,  partly  different, 
partly  the  same,  of  the  so-called  original  Hebrew  Matthew, 
which   each   made   as   best   he  could"   (Lessing,  §  50). 
We  possess  only  two  Gospels, — ^a  Gospel  of  the  flesh  in  a 
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threefold  Greek  recension,  and  a  Gospel  of  the  spirit,  that 
according  to  John.  This  unelaborated  thought  of  Lessing 
contained  suggestions  which  were  bound  to  develop. 

While    Lessing  left  it  to  the  reader  to   apply   his 
hypothesis  for  the  explanation  of  the  varied  way  in  which 
the  Gospels  agree  at  one  point  and  then  differ  firom  each 
other  again,  J.  G.  Eichhorn  in  Gottingen  (n.  6)  reversed  the 
method,  beginning  with  the  fact  that  in  forty-four  sections 
the  three  synoptic  Gospels  are  in  essential  agreement,  in 
content,  form,  compass,  and  point  of  view.     This  is  not  to 
be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  one  Grospel  was  used 
in  the  composition  of  another,  but  only  on  the  hypothesis 
that  all  are  dependent  upon  a  common  source.    This  source 
he  declared  to  be  an  Aramaic  Gospel,  written  as  early  as 
the  year  35  by  a  disciple  of  one  of  the  apostles,  containing 
a  biography  of  Jesus  which  covered  the  time  firom  the 
appearance  of  the  Baptist  to  the  resurrection.     During  the 
decades  which  followed,  this  Gospel  was  frequently  recast, 
enlarged,  and  abbreviated,  first  in  Aramaic  and  then  also 
in  Greek     The  Gospels  which  originated  in  this  manner 
between  35  and  60 — ^practically  countless   in  number — 
constitute  in  their  manifold  combinations  the  sources  from 
which  were  drawn  the  Gospels  accepted  by  the  Church,  as 
well  as  the  various  Gospels  used  by  Jewish  Christians  and 
Gentile  Christian  heretics,  Justin's  citations,  and  Tatian's 
Diatessaron.    On  this  point  Eichhorn  accepted  in  the  mam 
the  tradition  regarding  the  origin  of  the  Gospels  in  use  by 
the  Church.     It  was,  in  fact,  through  this  tradition  that  he 
came  to  suppose,  in  opposition  to  it,  that  the  Greek  trans- 
lator of  the  Aramaic  Matthew,  compiled  as  it  was  by  the 
apostle  Matthew  from  a  number  of  sources,  modified  the 
same  by  important  additions  of  his  own,  some  thirty-five 
in  number,  smaller  and  greater,  e.g.  chaps,  i-ii,  which 
he  prefixed  to  the  GospeL     The  artificiality  of  Eichhorn'a 
hypothesis,  and  the  impossibility  of  proving  the  numerous 
accessory  hypotheses  upon  which  it  was  based,  led  inevit- 
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ably  to  attempts  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  was  not 
Eichhom's  hypothesis,  but  Lessing's  idea,  which  Eichhorn 
appropriated  without  acknowledgment,  that  continued  to 
Uve,  and  that  was  revived  later  (see  below.  No.  7). 

2.   In  1783  and  later,  J.  J.  Oriesbach,  working  in  the 
spirit  of  Lessing's  genuine  historical  method,  and  in  con- 
scions   agreement  with  him, — ^in  fact,  diflFering  from  him 
only  in  his  results, — and  in  strong  opposition  to  Eichhorn 
and  his  followers,  advanced  a  hypothesis  the  simplicity  of 
which  seemed  especially  to  commend  it  (n.  7).     According 
to  this  view,  the  apostle  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in 
Greek  from  his  own  acquaintance  with  the  facts,  and  with- 
out the  use  of  earlier  sources ;  Luke  composed  his  on  the 
basis  of  his  investigations  of  the  oral  tradition  still  un- 
crystallised,  and  with  the  help  of  Matthew ;  Mark's  Gospel 
was  made  up  of  excerpts  from  Luke  and  Matthew.    Mark's 
own  additions — in  all  not  more  than  twenty-four  verses — 
show  that  in  his  home  in  Jerusalem  he  had  heard  much  of 
the  history,  related  with  more  vividness  and  in  greater 
detail  than  he  found  in  the  narratives  of  Matthew,  which 
he  made  the  basis  of  his  work,  or  in  Luke,  which  he  em- 
ployed as  a  help.     He  designed  his  book  to  serve  as  a 
handy  compendial  of  the  Gospel  history  for  readers  nn- 
acquainted  with  Jewish  conditions  and  views,  and  without 
interest  in  much  that  Matthew  had  recorded.     The  tradi- 
tion, according  to  which  a  close  relation  exists  between 
Mark's  Gospel  and  the  discourses  of  Peter,  is  a  conjecture, 
and  simply  an  invention  of  Papias.     Also  the  opinion  that 
Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew  is  an  improbable  conjecture, 
since  even  Mark  had  a  Greek  Matthew  before  him.    While 
the  tradition  regarding  the  authors  of  the  Gospels  is  to  be 
preferred  to  all  modern  hypotheses,  all  the  reports  of  the 
ancient  Church  which  go  further,  and  purport  to  give  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels,  are  worthless  fables. 

3.  At  about  the  same  time  G.  Chr.  Storr  and  G.  Herder 
declared  Mark  to  be  the  oldest  of  the  extant  Gospels  (n.  8). 
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Starting  with  the  name  "  Gospel,"  which  as  a  matter  of 
fact  no  onfe  of  our  evangelists  gave  his  own   work,  but 
which  was  applied  by  the  Church  to  the  Gospels  in  the 
second  century,  Herder  postulated  as  the  common  basis  of 
the  entire  gospel  literature  a  Gospel  existing  at  first  in  an 
unwritten  form,  which  was,  nevertheless,  quite  thoroughly 
fixed     In  content  it  was  limited  to  a  definite  series  of 
narratives  and  discourses,  covering  the  period  from  the 
baptism  of  John  to  the  ascension  of  Jesus  (Acts  i.  1  £,  22), 
and  was  a  compendium  of  the  historical  content  of  the 
missionary  preaching  intended  especially  for  the  guidance 
of  the  missionary  preachers  of  the  second  order,  the  evan- 
gelists, or  "  ministers  of  the  word  '*  (Luke  i.  2).      This 
Gospel,  which  originated  in  Palestine  between  35  and  40, 
and  which  was  thought  out  and,  so  to  speak,  composed  in 
Aramaic,  was  communicated  orally  to  the  helpers  engaged 
in  preaching,  of  whom  Mark  was  one,  but  committed  by 
them  to  writing  for  their  own  convenience,  and  probably 
at  once.     In  this  way  a  multitude  of  private  writings 
arose.     Several  decades  later  Mark  published  his  copy, 
essentially  unchanged,  probably  in  Rome,  and  accordingly 
reproduces  for  us  in  a  Greek  form,  but  nevertheless  faith 
fuUy,   the   original    unwritten    Gospel    which    origmated 
under  the  eyes  of  Peter,  James,  and  John.     In  60,  or 
somewhat  later,  a  fuller  Gospel  in  Aramaic  was  prepared 
in  Palestine  on  the  same  basis,  and  was  immediately  pub- 
lished.    In   modified  form   this   Gospel  survived  in  the 
Hebrew   Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes,   and   in   the  Greek 
Matthew,  which  was  not  written  until  after  70.     Finally, 
Luke,  who  wrote  his  historical  work  not  for  the  Church, 
but  for  an  individual  belonging  to  the  upper  classes,  used 
this  elaborate  Aramaic  Gospel,  which  was  afterwards  recast 
in  the  Greek  Matthew  as  an  auxiliary  source.     He  also 
used,  in  addition,  the  outline  of  the  apostolic  preaching 
which  he  had  had  in  hand  for  the  twenty  years  that  he 
had  been  engaged  in  assisting  with  the  preaching  work, 
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and  also  the  information  which  he  had  gathered  from  per- 
sons "who  had  heard  and  seen  Jesus.  While  Herder  left  it 
undecided  whether  any  one  of  the  three  Synoptists  had  in 
hand  the  work  of  the  other  two,  Storr,  who  was  gifted 
with  less  imagination  than  Herder,  confined  himself  strictly 
to  given  data,  and  explained  the  similarities  among  the 
Grospels  on  the  supposition  that  the  two  later  evangelists 
used  the  work  of  the  earlier  one.  According  to  his  view, 
the  Gospel  of  Mark,  which  was  drawn  chiefly  from  Peter's 
narratiyes,  was  written  in  Jerusalem  at  a  very  early  date, 
before  Mark  became  engaged  in  foreign  missionary  work. 
This  oldest  Gospel  the  apostle  Matthew  did  not  hesitate  to 
make  the  basis  of  his  own  Gospel,  which  otherwise  was 
based  upon  independent  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  was 
written  from  a  peculiar  point  of  view.  Mark  was  worked 
over  also  by  Luke,  who,  however,  was  unacquainted  with 
Matthew. 

Later,  Chr.  G.  Wilke  (1838),  Bruno  Bauer  (1841),  and 
G.  Volkmar  (1870)  undertook  to  prove  that  Mark  was  the 
original  Gospel,  but  in  a  sense  differing  entirely  from  that 
of  Herder  and  Storr  (n.  9).  Although  Wilke  left  the 
tradition  entirely  untested,  and  made  no  attempt  whatever 
to  explain  and  thereby  to  remove  its  errors,  and  although 
he  omitted  all  discussion  of  the  leading  thoughts  of  the 
separate  Gospels  and  of  the  historical  conditions  under 
which  they  were  written,  he  believed  that  in  his  volu- 
minous woi^k  he  had  established  for  all  time,  from  the 
agreements  and  variations  of  the  texts  of  the  synoptic 
Gospels,  the  fact  that  our  Mark  is  the  original  Gospel, 
except  for  a  number  of  interpolations,  part  of  which  he 
believed  could  still  be  removed  by  the  application  of 
commonly  accepted  critical  principles.  This  original 
Gospel  was  worked  over  in  an  arbitrary  way  in  Matthew 
and  Luke,  supplemented  by  the  addition  of  later  legends 
and  adapted  to  serve  particular  ends.  The  agreements 
between   Matthew  and    Luke  in    passages  not   derived 
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from  Mark  is  to  be  explained  on  the  ground  that,  in 
addition  to  his  principal  source  Mark,  Matthew  also  used 
Luke. 

4.  Fully  recognising  that  the  solution  of  the  synoptic 
problem  is  to  be  sought  through  a  study  of  the  documents 
in  their  historical  connection,  but  at  the  same  time  making 
the  tradition  of  the  ancient  Church  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  Gospels  and  the  order  in  which  they  were  written  his 
starting-point,  J.  L.  Hug  (n.  10)  undertook  to  show  that 
Mark  had  in  his  possession  and  made  use  of  Matthew. 
The  same  was  true  of  Luke  in  relation  to  Mark  and 
Matthew,  while  John  had  and  used  all  three  Synoptics 
In  aU  cases  the  sources  employed  were  supplemented  and 
corrected  by  independent  information.  .  Regarding  the 
sources  used  by  Matthew,  there  is  no  necessity  of  inquir- 
ing ;  only  it  was  natural  that  a  person  so  accustomed  to 
writing,  as  was  the  tax-collector  Matthew,  should  have 
noted  down  at  a  very  early  date  the  discourses  and  sayings 
of  the  Master  to  aid  him  in  his  own  work  as  a  teacher, 
and  also  that  he  should  have  made  use  of  these  coUectioDS 
of  his  own  in  the  elaboration  of  his  Gospel,  traces  of  which 
are  actually  to  be  found  in  it  (Eird}  i.   179).     Whether 
and  to  what  extent  Luke  used  others  of  the  writings 
which  he  mentions  in  Luke  i.  1,  and  the  oral  tradition  in 
addition  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  we  are  no  longer  able  to 
determine  (op.  cit  S.  186).     Hug  accepts  the  tradition  as 
correct  at  every  point,  with  the  exception  that  he  holds 
the  unanimous  tradition  of  antiquity  by  which  Matthew 
is  represented  as  having  been  written  in  Hebrew  to  be  a 
scholastic  fable. 

5.  Opposed  to  Eichhom's  hypothesis  of  an.  original 
written  Gospel  which  originated  early  in  the  apostolic  age, 
is  that  of  J.  C.  L.  Gieseler  (n.  11),  which  makes  the 
conunon  basis  of  all  three  Synoptics,  as  well  as  of  numerous 
apocryphal  Gospels  of  the  second  century,  an  original 
Gospel  which  was  entirely  oral.     The  silence  of  the  other 
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N.T.   writings  and  of  the  oldest  post-apostolic  literature 
regarding  the  use  of  written  Grospels,  the  way  in  which 
the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  are  introduced  in  this  litera- 
tnre,  farther,  the  feet  that  comparatively  little  writing 
was  done  in  the  apostolic  age  (S.  35,  60  ff.),  and  the  simple 
character  of  the  culture  possessed  by  the  early  Christians 
in  Palestine,  render  it  impossible  that  records  of  the  Gospel 
should  have  been  made  so  soon,  also  that  such  documents, 
after  they  originated  privately,  should  have  been  circulated 
so  widely  and  have  had  so  much  influence  in  the  Church. 
Material  for  the  construction  of  Gospels  was  drawn  from 
the  oral  tradition  until  within  the  second  century ;  still 
more  in  the  apostolic  age  was  the  tradition  fixed  enough  to 
make  the  use  of  written  helps  seem  unnecessary.    Entirely 
without  design,  frequent  repetition  produced  a  fixed  form  of 
the  narrative  and  an  outline  of  the  Grospel  history  &om  the 
appearance  of  the  Baptist  on,  in  which  the  most  important 
events  and  sayings  were  reproduced  with  the  greatest 
uniformity  by  all  narrators  and  teachers.     The  history  of 
the  Uturgy  and  of  the  creed,  which  were  unwritten  for  so 
long,  anecdotes  from  the  history  of  the  ancient  Church, 
and  analogies  from  the  history  of  heathen  religions  and  of 
Jewish  Rabbinism,  should  enable  us  modems  to  form  a 
conception  of  the  tenacity  of  memory  which,  under  condi- 
tions of  ancient  culture,  characterised  groups  of  like-minded 
men,  especially  in  cases  where  the  sayings  were  regarded 
as  sacred,  and  where  the  things  recalled  were  of  an  his- 
torical nature.     When  the  Gospel  passed  from  Palestine 
to  the  Greeks,  it  necessarily  took  on  a  Greek  form,  but 
continued  oral.     Though  so  flexible  that  the  order,  em- 
phasis, and  application   could   be  changed  according  to 
varying  necessities,  this  Gospel  was  still  able,  in  spite  of 
all  these  modifications,  to  survive  in  its  original  stereo- 
typed   form.      Here    belong,   e.g.   among   other  things, 
passages   quoted  freely  from  the   O.T.      Comparison   of 
1  Pet.  ii.  6  f.  with  Rom.  ix.  33  proves  that  the  recurrence 
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\    .    /   serious  attempt  than  did  Herder  to  treat 
V  ^v^^         from  a  thoroughly  historical  point  of  view, 
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of  such  citations  in  several  di£ferent  writings  is  not  to 

be  explained  by  supposing  that  one  is  dependent  upon 

.     another,  or  both  of  the  extant  writings  upon  an  original 

c  "I    now  lost  i^f-i^.     It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  and  many 

\      \        other  of  Gieseler's  proofs  are  inconclusive ;    but  for  all 

^\j  \^    that  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Geiseler  made  a  more 

"   '"         ^"^  TT     1       .      .      .    ^^    problem 

and  that  he 
called  attention  to  facts  which  deserve  more  consideration 
thfiui  the  doubtful  speculations  of  a  critique  which  does 
not  get  beyond  counting  words,  and  which  does  not  have 
even   a  perverted  historical   sense.      G.   Wetzel  (n.   11) 
called  his  theory  an  improvement  upon  Gieseler's  "tradition- 
hypothesis."     Unlike  Gieseler,  who  accepted  the  tradition 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  Gospels,  Wetzel  rejected  it 
altogether ;  and  without  any  attempt  to  explain  its  origin 
he  replaced  it  with  the  following  imaginary  picture.     The 
necessity  came  to  be  felt  in  the  mother  Church  of  giving 
the  Hellenists  (Acts  vi.  1)  who  came  to  Jerusalem  fiom 
outside  Palestine,  and  who  were  therefore  unfamiliar  with 
the  Gospel  history,  regular  instruction  in  the  same.     This 
task  was  entrusted  to  the  former  tax-collector,  Matthew, 
who  was  especially  proficient  in  Greek.      After  this  in- 
struction had  been  continued  for  years,  it  took  on  a  fixed 
form,  which  was  partly  memorised  by  the  hearers,  and 
finaUy  was  committed  to  writing  by  not  a  few  of  them. 
In   this  way  the  numerous  books  of  Luke  i.    1  origin- 
ated, of  which  three  have  been  preserved  to  us.    This 
explains  the  agi-eements  among  the  Gospels ;  the  differ- 
ences, on  the  other  hand,  are  exactly  such  as  exist  at 
the   present  time  among  the   notes  made  of  academic 
lectures.      Even  the   most  industrious  student  at  times 
absents  himself  from  lectures,  and  not  every  student  com- 
prehends with  entire  correctness  what  he  hears.     Kecently, 
K.  Veit  (n.  11),  who  rejects  Wetzel's  "improvement,"  has 
supplemented    Gieseler's    hypothesis    in    several    pointa. 
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Thus,  he  brings  the  analogy  of  rabbinic  methods  of  teach- 
ing to  bear  -with  greater  definiteness  upon  the  problem  as 
to  how  the  disciples  were  taught  by  Jesus  Himself,  and 
how  the  apostles  and  other  missionary  preachers  and  the 
teachers  in  the  local  Church  instructed  the  new  converts. 
Further,  he  attempts  to  show,  through  numerous  examples, 
how  the  tradition-hypothesis  can  be  applied,  not  without 
trenchant  critical  remarks  about  current  criticism  of  the 
Gospels. 

6-  Fr.   Schleiermacher's  analysis  of  Luke  (n.  12)  was 
not  planned  to  answer  the  whole  question  regarding  the 
origin  and  relation  of  the  synoptic  Gospels,  though  this 
work  is  based  upon  a  complete  view  of  the  problem.     It 
made  little  impression,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Schleier- 
macher's fundamental  idea,  which  involved  a  discussion 
also  of  Acts,  was  only  incompletely  worked  out  in  this  first 
pubUcation  upon  the  subject,  and  because  the  exposition 
of  the  general  theory  from  the  detailed  observations,  and 
even  a  discussion  of  the  same  in  relation  to  Luke's  preface, 
was  for  the  time  being  postponed.     According  to  Schleier- 
macher,  the  bond  of  connection  among  the  Gospels — the 
basis  and  the  beginning  of  the  entire  Gospel  literature — 
was  neither  an  oral  nor  a  written  Gospel,  nor  the  use  of 
earlier  Gospels  in  the  composition  of  later  ones,  but  a  large 
number  of  short  written  narratives.     Schleiermacher's  new 
interpretation  of  Papias'  testimony  regarding   Matthew 
and  Mark  had  more  effect.     That  up  to  the  year  1832  no 
one  had  doubted  that  Papias  meant  our  Matthew  and 
Mark.  Schleiermacher  found  incomprehensible.     All  that 
Papias  knew  of  Matthew  was  a  collection  of  Jesus'  sayings 
which  Matthew  wrote  down  in  Hebrew.      Papias   says 
nothing  of  a  translation  of  Matthew's  Gospel  into  Greek, 
out  speaks  only  of  a  number  of  recensions  of  this  collec- 
tion of  sayings, — the  Aiyia^  so  celebrated  later.     One  of 
wieae  recensions  is  preserved  in  our  Matthew,  and  others, 
M  for  example  the  different  Gospels  used  by  the  Jewish 
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Christians,  are  known  to  some  extent  from  several  reports 
of  the  Church  Fathers.     Of  Matthew,  chaps,  v.— viL,  x., 
xiiL  1-52,  xviii.  23-25  belong  to  the  collection  of  say- 
ings.    Besides  these  chapters,  there  are  other  seattered 
fragments  not  so  easy  to  separate  from  their  oontext 
Nor  was  Papias  acquainted  with  our  Mark,  which  does 
not  suit  his  description,  but  with  a  writing  of  Mark  much 
less  complete,  and  showing  much  less  order.     This  writing 
of  Mark  was  worked  over  by  a  later  hand  into  our  Mark, 
apparently  also   by  another  hand  into   the  apocryphal 
Gospel  of  Peter.      Thus   Schleiermacher  discovered  an 
original  Matthew  and  an  original  Mark,  which  opened  the 
way  for  new  combinations  for  the  solution  of  the  synoptic 
problem. 

7.  After  the  question  raised  by  D.  F.  Strauss'  Lehen 
Jesu  (1835-36)  as  to  whether  the  whole  body  of  tradi- 
tions gathered  in  our  Gospels  was  essentially  mythical 
or  historical,  had  awakened  wide  theological  interest, 
F.  Chr.  Baur  (n.  13),  dissatisfied  with  the  dogmatism 
of  Strauss  as  well  as  of .  his  opponents,  also  with  the 
"quantitative  method"  of  Wilke,  and  all  attempts  to 
solve  the  problem  in  an  artificial  manner,  undertook  "  to 
conceive  the  relation  of  the  Gospels  to  one  another  as 
something  which  grew  up  naturaUy,  the  working  out  of  a 
principle  of  inner  development."  So  long  as  the  relation 
of  the  narrative  to  the  consciousness  of  the  narrators — ^the 
dominating  idea,  the  tendenz  of  each  one  of  the  Grospels— 
is  not  made  clear,  "  the  discussion  remains  vague  and  un- 
certain." Baur  began  with  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  pre- 
supposed the  historical  material  of  the  Synoptists,  but 
which  nevertheless  was  subordinated  and  accommodated 
to  the  new  conception  of  Christ  as  the  eternal  Logos  by 
the  selection  of  such  parts  of  the  same  as  were  suited  to 
the  author's  purpose.  From  John  he  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  Luke,  which  was  certainly  older  than 
John.     Luke  was  edited,  according  to  Baur,  about  150, 
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on  the   basis  of  an  original  Luke  written  in  the  spirit 
of  Paul  and  retained  by  Marcion  in  his  Church.     Matthew 
was  also  used  in  its  preparation,  against  which  Gospel  the 
original  Linke  was  also  supposed  to  have  pol^micised — the 
purpose  of  the  redaction  being  to  remove  the  sharp  op- 
position between  the  extreme  Paulinism  of  Marcion  and 
the  surviving  Jewish  construction  of  the  Gospel,  so  far  as 
this  was  possible  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  modified 
Paulimsm.      The  only  sources  employed  by  Mark,  who 
proceeds  &om  the  opposite,  originally  Judaistic  point  of 
view,  and  who  represents  less  a  harmonising  tendency  than 
the  disposition  to  remain  actually  neutral  with  reference 
to  the  great  conflicting  tendencies  of  the  apostolic  age, 
were  Matthew  and  Luke,  or  the  original  Luke.     The  small 
amount  of  new  material  which  Mark  introduces,  and  the 
numerous  small  additions  which  he  scatters  here  and  there 
throughout  his  book,  are  merely  amplifications,  and  have 
no  historical  value,  being  due  partly  to  the  author's  mis- 
understanding of  his  predecessors,  and  being  partly  in- 
ventions of  the  author,  intended  to  create  the  impression 
of  independent  knowledge.      Of  the  canonical  Gospels, 
Matthew  is  the  most  original     It  presents  a  picture  of 
Christianity  as  it  existed  while  still  under  the  dominance 
of  national  ideas,  which  is  the  original  form  of  Christianity 
as  it  emerged  from  Judaism.     But  the  Gospel  itself  appears 
not  to  have  been  edited  imtU  during  the  Jewish  rebellion 
under  Hadrian,  between  130  and  134,  and  is  the  result  of 
a  long  process  of  literary  development,  the  single  steps  of 
which  can  no  longer  be  distinguished.     The  immediate 
predecessor  of  Matthew  was  a  Hebrew  Gospel  which  the 
Chuich  tradition  ascribed  to  the  apostle  Matthew,  and 
which  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  under  changing 
names  was  the  only  Gospel  in  existence  until  toward  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.     To  use  a  short  inaccurate 
expression,  this  was  the  Oospd  of  the  Hebrews.     Like 
Schwegler,  Baur  declined  to  refer  the  particularistic  Jewish 
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features  of  Matthew  to  the  Hebrew  Gospel,  and  to  assign 
the  words  and  narratives  universal  in  tone  to  the  redactor 
of  the  Gospel,  on  the  ground  that  even  the  Hebrew  Gospel 
may  have  contained  ''purer  elements"  and  because  the 
principle  by  which  ''  the  apparently  disparate  elements  of 
Matthew"   could   be  united  was  to  be  found   in  early 
Christianity  itself  ( Unters.  der  kan.  Ew.  S.  578  £,  613  ff), 
Hilgenfeld,  on  the  other  hand,  undertook  to  distinguish  in 
our  Matthew  an  original  apostolic  document  written  in 
a  thoroughly  Jewish  spirit,  which  he  supposes  to  have 
been  worked  over  in  a  more  universalistic  spirit  by  a 
Hellenist,  apparently  in  Egypt,  after  the  year  70  (n.  13). 
At  first  Hilgenfeld  rejected  the  ancient  tradition  of  a 
Hebrew  Matthew  as  purely  legendary,  holding  even  the 
original  document  to  have  been  a  Greek  work,  which  was 
the  basis  also  of  the  Aramaic  Gospel  of  the  Hehretcs. 
Later,   however,   he  became  convinced  of    the    original 
character  of  the  Gospel  of  ike  Hebrews^  which  he  then 
made  the  real  original  Gospel.     While  Mark,  which  Baur 
treated  so  contemptuously,  is,  to  be  sure,  whoDy  dependent 
upon  the  Greek  Matthew,  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  restored 
to  its  old  place  between  the  Greek  Matthew  and  Luke. 
This  is  also  the  opinion  of  C.  Holsten,  who  abandoned  all 
effort  to   determine  more  exactly  the  character  of  the 
document  at  the  basis  of  the  canonical  Matthew,  which  he 
also  assumed,  and  attempted  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
synoptic  Gospels  firom  the  conflicting  dogmatic  tendencies 
of  the  apostolic  age  (n.  13). 

8.  Without  any  knowledge  of  Wilke's  work,  which 
appeared  at  about  the  same  time,  Chr.  H.  Weisse  (n.  U\ 
who  was  influenced  by  Strauss'  Lehen  Jesu  to  make  a  new 
investigation  of  the  sources  of  the  Gospel  history,  under- 
took to  show  that  our  Mark  is  none  other  than  the  work 
conamented  upon  by  Papias  and  the  presbyter  Joha 
Though  at  this  particular  point  Weisse  rejects  entirely 
Schleiermacher's  interpretation  of  Papias'  testimony,  and 
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does    not  leave  uncriticised  his   interpretation   of  what 
Papias  says  regarding  Matthew,  he  appropriates,  never- 
theless, the  essential  result  of  Schleiermacher's  critique, 
namely,  his  discovery  of  the  collection  of  Jesus'  sayings  in 
Aramaic  from  Matthew's  hand.     From  these  two  original 
works  Luke,  the  disciple  of  Paul,  compiled  his   Gospel 
without  much  independent  knowledge  of  the  tradition, 
while  somewhat  later  the  Greek  redactor  of  the  original 
Matthew   enlarged   the   collection   of  sayings   into   our 
Matthew  by  the  use   of  material   borrowed  from  Mark. 
After  the  number  of  those  accepting  the  originality  of 
Mark  and  its  priority  to  Matthew  had  become  greater,  and 
after  A.  Eitschl  had  broken  with  his  master  Baur,  in  his 
view  of  the  Gospels,  as  in  other  points,  and  gone  over  to 
the  Mark  hypothesis,  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  following  up  this 
hypothesis,  was  courageous  enough  to  describe  minutely 
the  sources  from  which  the  synoptic  Gospels  are  supposed 
to  have  been  put  together, — their  character  and  compass, — 
and  also  to  attempt  practically  a  verbal  restoration  of  the 
same  (n.  14).     One  of  the  original  documents  at  the  basis 
of  all  three  Gospels,  employed  by  each  of  the  evangelists 
without  the  knowledge  that  the  others  had  used  it,  is  pre- 
served  in   our  Mark  in   practically  complete  form   and 
throughout  in  its  proper  order.     This  we  may  call  the 
original  Mark :  since  the  only  changes  which  the  author 
made  in  his  original  was  to  abbreviate  the  same  at  the 
beginning,  i.  1-13,  and  at  certain  other  points,  and  to 
omit  certain  passages,  such  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  the  account  of  the  centurion  (Luke  vi.  20-vii.  10)  after 
Mark  iii.  19  (no  one  knows  why),  and,  because  of  its  objec- 
tionable character,  the  narrative  found  in  John  vii.  53-viiL 
11,  which  Hitzig  places  after  Mark  xii.  17.     Also  a  large 
part  of  the  material  peculiar  to  Mark,  which  is  not  great, 
is  taken  from  the  original  Mark — particularly  the  accounts 
of  healing,  Mark  vii.  31-37,  viii.  22-26,  but  also  many  of 
the  little  details  which  enliven  Marks  narratives.     Unless 
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interpreted  too  strictly,  Papias'  testimony  regarding  Mark 
suits  this  original  Mark  in  a  general  way.     Also   what 
Papias  says  of  a  collection  of  sayings  by  Matthew  meets 
the  requirement  of  the  hypothesis,  and  gives  a  show  of 
appropriateness  to  the  expression  Aoyut^  chosen  to  desig- 
nate the  second  principal  source,  the  use  of  which  on  the 
part  of  Matthew  and  Luke  is  supposed  to  explain  agree- 
ments between  these  two  Gospels  which  are  not  due  to 
their  common  dependence  upon  the  original  Mark     This 
remarkable  book  contained  only  a  number  of  the  dis- 
courses, for  the  most  part  the  shorter  discourses,  of  Jesus. 
Moreover,  these  discourses,  part  of  which  were  provided 
with  titles  and  short  historical  introductions,  belonged  ex- 
clusively to  the  later  Galilean  ministry,  and  were  subse- 
quent to  the  call  of  Matthew,  and  the  choosing  of  the 
apostles  (Holtzmann,  St/nopt.  Ew.  1863,  S.  252,  cf  S. 
365  f.).     But  the  very  first  long  discourse,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  followed  the  choosing  of  the  apostles  in  the 
original  Mark,  was  wanting  in  the  Matthew  Logia.    In 
contrast  to  the  original  Mark,  this  did  not  begin  with  the 
testimony  of  the  Baptist  concerning  Jesus,  but  with  his 
doubting  question  (Luke  viL  18-35  ;  Matt.  xL  2-19),  and 
ended  with  a  series  of  parables ;  at  the  very  close  stood 
probably  the  saying  which  we  find  in  Matt.  xiiL  52.    As 
in  the  case  of  the  earlier  Galilean  ministry,  so  from  the 
period  of  Jesus'  activity  in  Jerusalem  and  the  Passion  the 
author  preserves  no  sayings.      He  is  extremely  carefdl  in 
other  respects,  also,  not  to  repeat  anything  already  con- 
tained in  the  original  Mark.     Although  we  are  able  to 
form  a  much  better  idea  of  the  arrangement  and  original 
wording  of  the  Logia  from  Luke  than  from  Matthew, 
still,  without  exception,  the  j.pngf/^1i(*  Church  transferred 
Matthew's  name  from  the  Logia,  of  which  he  was  the 
author,  not  to  Luke's  Gospel,  but  to  Matthew.    Material  in 
Matthew  and  Luke,  derived  neither  from  the  Logia  nor 
from  the  original  Mark,  was  produced  for  the  most  part 
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by  the  evangelists  themselves,  being  either  put  into 
writing  by  them  for  the  first  time  from  the  oral  tradition, 
as  Matt.  xvii.  2^27,  or  worked  over  on  the  basis  of  older 
and  shorter  documents — as  the  genealogies  and  several  \U 
parts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — or  pure  invention — as  - 
the  sending  out  of  the  Seventy  (Luke  x.  1),  which  Luke 
fabricated  because  he  did  not  want  the  same  commission, 
which  he  found  in  both  his  sources,  to  be  addressed  twice 
to  the  same  hearers.  These  are  the  main  features  of  the 
hypothesis.  Later  modifications  of  details  by  Holtzmann 
himself,  Weizsacker,  and  others  cannot  be  presented  here. 
9-  Finally,  the  independent  view  of  B.  Weiss,  which, 
during  an  entire  generation,  its  author,  with  great  persist- 
ence, has  worked  out  in  all  its  details,  deserves  notice  (n.  15). 
The  original  Grospel,  so  vainly  sought  since  Eichhorn,  is  a 
book  written  by  the  apostle  Matthew  in  Aramaic,  but 
very  soon  translated  into  Greek.  Though  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  discourses  and  sayings  of  Jesus,  naturally 
with  the  indispensable  historical  setting,  this  document 
contained  also  a  considerable  number  of  narrative  pieces, 
even  groups  of  such,  and  so  in  its  original  form  was  a 
work  very  much  Hke  our  Gospels,  covering  the  period  from 
the  appearance  of  the  Baptist  to  the  beginning  of  the 
history  of  the  Passion,  concluding  somewhere  about  Matt. 
xxvi.  2-13.  The  question  arises  at  once  why  the  history 
of  the  Passion,  where,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  narratives 
in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  are  related  to  each  other  in 
essentially  the  same  way  as  in  the  preceding  parts  of  the 
history,  should  have  been  omitted  from  the  original 
apostolic  document.  Practically  the  only  answer  which 
Weiss  gives  to  this  question  is  the  statement  that  a 
presentation  of  the  Passion  history,  differing  so  radically 
from  that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  do  all  three  sjmoptic 
accounts,  could  not  have  originated  from  an  apostle.  The 
original  document,  already  translated  into  Greek,  was  one 
of  the  sotuxses  used  by  Mark ;  the  others  were  the  oral 
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narratives  of  Peter.     The  author  of  the  canonical  Matthew 
used  as  sources  the  original  Gospel  and  Mark     Mark  had 
therefore  always  the  choice  between  two  apostolic  author- 
ities, one  written,  the  other  oral ;  whereas  the  author  of 
the  canonical  Matthew  must  select  between  the  statements 
of  an  apostolic  document  and  the  work  of  a  disciple  of  one 
of  the  apostles.     The  reason  for  this  entire  theory  is  the 
observation  that  sometimes  Matthew,  sometimes  Mark, 
gives  the  impression  of  the  greater  originality ;  for  this  is 
supposed  to  be  explained  by  assuming  that  in  some  ct^es 
Matthew  preserved  the  original  apostolic  document  more 
faithfully  than  Mark,  while  in  other  instances  he  followed 
Mark's  account.     Finally,  Luke,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
canonical  Matthew,  and  who,  therefore,  could  not  possibly 
have  used  the  same,  made  copious  use  of  the   original 
apostolic  document  in  addition  to  Mark,  which  he  made 
the  basis  of  his  Gospel,  and  another  source,  probably 
written,  which  can  no  longer  be  distinguished  with  exact- 
ness.    Particularly  in  vi.  20-viii  8,  and  ix.  51-xviii.  14, 
large  sections  of  the  original  documents  were  adopted  by 
Luke ;  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  make  comparisons  with 
Matthew,  these  are  reproduced  for  the  most  part  in  a  more 
original  form. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  one  of  the  investigations  of  j 
the  synoptic  problem  can  be  said  to  have  produced  result^  j 
which  have  been  generally  accepted,  or  that  can  lay  well- 
grounded  claims  to  such  acceptance.  In  one  point  only  is 
there  agreement,  namely,  that  it  is  impossible  to  set  forth 
the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  first  three  Grospels  iD  a 
satisfactory  manner  on  the  basis  of  reliable  reports  sjj^ 
trustworthy  observations ;  that,  rather,  gaps  remain  in  our 
knowledge  based  upon  these  two  classes  of  data,  which 
must  be  filled  up  by  conjecture.  There  is  no  hope  that 
the  question  as  to  which  one  of  the  conjectures  made  here- 
tofore or  to  appear  in  the  future  comes  nearest  to  the 
truth  will  be  decided  by  a  new  display  of  cleverness  od 
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the  part  of  representatives  of  one  of  these  hypotheses 
in  working  it  out  in  detail,  so  that  it  shall  appear  to 
all   capable  judges  to  be   the  simplest  solution  of  the 
problem.    On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  to  despair 
of  a  solution,  at  least  not  on  the  part  of  one  convinced  of 
these  two  sets  of  given  facts,  which  can  be  ascertained 
without  the  help  of  hypotheses,   namely,   (1)  that  the 
tradition  regarding  the  origin  of  the  Gospels  goes  back  to 
the  time  of  their  origin,  (2)  that  the  three  books  in  our 
possession  are  as  yet  far  from  being  adequately   under- 
stood and  estimated.    With  reference  to  the  tradition,  the 
boldest  of  the  critics,  with  a  few  unhappy  exceptions,  have 
shown  enough  historical  sense  to  seek  support  for  their 
hypotheses  in  the  oldest  notices  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
Gospels,  though,  to  be  sure,  for  the  most  part  selecting 
arbitrarily  what  suited  their  own  purposes.     Thanks  also 
to  fortunate  discoveries  and  the  investigations  stimulated 
by  such  discoveries,  we  are  in  possession  of  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  literature  of  the  second  century 
than  was  possible  for  Lessing  and  Herder,  Schleiermacher 
and  Baur,  Credner  and  Bleek    We  really  know  more  than 
did  these  investigators  about  Marcion's  Gospel^  Tatian's 
Diatessctro7i,  the  Gospel  ^^ according  to   the  Hebrews ^^ 
and  the  Gospel  *'  according  to  Peter J^     Nevertheless,  it  is 
true  that  many  critics  do  not  seem  to  have  kept  abreast  of 
the  advances  in  knowledge  indicated  above.     Besides,  very 
often  it  has  not  been  appreciated  that  the  tradition   is 
either  to  be  accepted  as  a  whole,  or  the  error  of  such  parts 
of  the  same  as  do  not  deserve  acceptance  plausibly  shown. 
With  reference   to  the  second  point  mentioned   above, 
namely,  the  proper  valuation  of  the  Gospels  as  literary 
products,  it  is  true  that  serviceable  work  in  this  direction 
has  been  done.     But  little  use  has  been  made  of  these 
residts  in  the  investigation  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels, 
because  of  a  one-sided  tendency  in  this  investigation  to 
inake  conjectures  regarding  the  sources  supposed  to  be  at 
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the  basis  of  the  Gospels,  without  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  characteristics  of  each  separate  GrospeL  On  the  other 
hand,  the  method  of  a  comparative  interpretation  of  the 
general  content  of  the  synoptic  Gospels— a  method  em- 
ployed in  the  earlier  period  by  Calvin  and  Gerhard,  and 
among  the  pioneers  of  the  new  criticism  of  the  Gospels  used 
and  recommended  especially  by  Griesbach,  and  absolutely 
demanded  by  Wilke — ^had  a  positively  ^harmful  effect  with 
reference  to  this  question,  tending  especially  to  confuse  and 
to  bewilder  those  beginning  the  investigation  for  the  first 
time.  How  is  it  possible  to  understand  an  author  when  he 
is  interrupted  after  every  third  word  !  How  can  one  writ- 
ing be  compared  with  another  when  each  is  not  known  by 
itself  as  its  author  intended,  and  consequently  not  under- 
stood in  its  details  !  Irenaeus  speaks  of  teachers  who  read 
to  their  hearers  from  unwritten  books,  and  calls  such  a 
procedure  "  maldng  ropes  out  of  sand  "  (L  8.  1 ).  In  our 
time  we  have  commentaries  on  books,  the  existence  of 
which,  to  express  the  matter  mildly,  can  be  proved  only 
by  means  of  conjecture. 

1.  (P.  401.)  In  connection  with  Burgon's  pioneer  investigation  in  Thi 
Laat  2\oeUfe  Versei  of  St,  Mark,  1871,  pp.  126-131,  895--318,  the  writer  Has 
carefully  discusaed  the  DiaUssaron  of  Ammoniofl,  Forath,  i.  31-34,  cf.  S.  1, 
99,  101-104,  293 ;  ThLh,  1896,  S.  3  f .  Cf.  also  Schmidtke,  Die  Ew.  Ma 
aUen  UncialcodeZy  1903,  S.  xxxii.  ff.  The  only  direct  source  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  work  of  Ammonius  is  Eusebius'  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  four 
Qospels — an  introduction  composed  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Caipianus,  snd 
arranged  according  to  the  method  developed  in  the  Gospels  themselTes. 
This  is  printed  in  many  editions  of  the  N.T.,  e,g,  the  Tischendorf-Gregory 
edition,  Prol.  p.  146.  The  Kav6v€Sy  arranged  by  Eos. — ».«.  catalogues,  tabular 
statements  (Orundrtsi,  6f.),  are  ten  in  nnmber;  the  first  embraces  the 
sections  which  are  common  to  all  four  Qospels,  2-4  those  which  are 
contained  in  three  Gospels,  5-9  those  contained  in  two  Gospels,  and  10,  in 
four  subdivisions,  those  which  are  found  in  but  one  GospeL  Tlie  jcc^aXoui 
or  ir€piKovai  (Eusebius  uses  both  expressions),  which  were  long  nustakenlv 
called  sedumes  AmmoniaruBf  are  355  in  Matt.,  233  in  Mark  (later  increased 
to  241  or  242  in  consideration  of  the  spurious  additions),  342  in  Luke, 
and  232  in  John,  in  all  1162 — a  number  which  is  given  also  by  Epipbaniitf 
in  his  AneorUes,  chap.  L,  and  Oasarius  in  his  Dialogue^  i.  89 ;  cf.  Gk^iTi 
143.  Eusebius  reckoned  74  sections  which  were  found  in  aU  the  GospeU, 
111  only  in  Matt,  Mark,  Luke ;   22  in  Matt.,  Luke,  John ;  85  in  Matt, 
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Mark,  Jolm  ;  82  only  in  Matt.,  Luke ;  47  only  in  Matt.,  Mark ;  7  in  Matt., 
John ;   13  in  Mark,  Luke ;  21  in  Luke,  John ;  62  in  Matt. ;  19  in  Mark ; 
72  in  Luke ;  96  in  John  alone.     The  so-called  Gospel  harmonies,  at  the 
head  of  which  stands  Tatian's  Syriac  Dialetaa^on^  were  primarily  for  eccles- 
iastical use,  and  not  for  scholarly  purposes,  like  the  works  of  Ammonius  and 
Eusebius ;  cf.  PRE^^  v.  653-661.    That  of  J.  Olericus,  however  {Harmonic 
Ewingeliorwnj  Amstelod.   1699,  reprinted  without  the  Greek  text,  Lyon, 
not  Leyden,  1700X  forms  a  transition  to  the  synopses,  in  so  far  as  it  prints 
the  text  of  the  four  Gospels  in  parallel  columns.    The  real  beginning 
in  this  direction  was  made  by  J.  Griesbach,  Synopns  Evangeliorum  Matth, 
Mare,  Jbac,  Wl^y  which  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  exegetical  lectures 
on  these  three  Gospels,  which  were  then  called  synoptic  Gospels.    Among 
many  subsequent  works  should  be  mentioned  the  Sf^^aapwi  Evaiigelica  of 
Tiachendorf,  first  published  in  1851,  in  which  the  entire  text  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  is  again  included ;  that  of  Anger  (1851),  which  takes  from  John  only 
the  few  real  parallels  to  the  text  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  and  is,  moreover, 
distinguished  by  a  wealth  of  citations  and  parallels  from  the  apocryphal  and 
patristic  literature  of  the  second  century  (a  book  which  deserves  as  do  few 
to  be  xeiasued,  with  such  alterations  and  extensions  as  time  demands) ;  and, 
finally,  the  handsomely  printed  Synopticany  An  Eiq>o8itiion  of  the  Comman 
Matter  of  the  Synoptic  Ooepelsy  by  W.  G.  Kushbrooke,  London,  1880,  and  a 
supplementary  volume  (without  mention  of  the  year)  with  appendices — (a) 
The  Double  Tradition  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke ;  (b)  The  Single  Ttadition 
of  MaUhew ;  (e)  The  Single  Tradition  of  Luke.    Finally,  A.  Wright,  Ths 
Syjiopsie  of  the  QoepeU  in  Greek,  with  various  readings  and  critical  notes, 
2nd  ed.,  London,  1903. 

2.  (P.  402.)  Famous  examples  of  the  harmonistics  of  the  ancient  Church 
are  the  discussions  of  the  Last  Supper  in  the  Easter  controversies  about  190 ; 
Africanus'  letter  to  Aristides  on  the  genealogies  of  Matt,  and  Luke ;  Eusebius' 
work,  ds  Evangeliorum  hianfivivia  (Jerome,  Ftr.  UL  IxxxL ;  Eus.  Qaaut.  ad 
SUpJkmiim,  ad  Marinum) ;  the  unfortunate  attempts  of  Epiphanius  in  many 
places  in  his  writings,  especially  in  his  article  on  the  Alogi  {Hobt,  li.) ;  and 
Augustine,  de  Coneenau  Evangdwrum. 

3.  (P.  402.)  When  Eusebius  remarks  that  one  evangelist  supplements 
another  {e.g.  in  a  Syriac  fragment  in  Mai,  Nvoa  P.  Bibl  iv.  1.  279 :  ''What 
Matthew  omitted  and  did  not  say  Luke  relates,  and  what  the  latter  does  not 
tell  the  former  does" ;  cf.  pp.  229,  265  f.),  he  simply  states  the  actual  condi- 
tions, not  the  conscious  procedure  of  the  evangelists.  Epiphanius  does  speak 
of  the  supplementing  of  each  Gospel  by  the  one  following,  but  it  is  the  Spirit 
which  "compels"  the  writers  to  all  their  work,  and  to  this  connection  with 
their  predecessors  (Juicer,  li.  7,  12,  cf.  6).  Chrysostom,  who  emphasises  the 
chronological  succession  of  the  Gospels,  is  the  first  to  explain  the  brevity  of 
Mark  as  designed  in  view  of  the  already  extant,  fuller,  and  in  many  ways 
exhaustive  presentation  of  Matt.,  though  he  gives  it  also  as  an  additiomil 
reason  that  Mark  depended  on  Peter,  a  man  of  few  words,  while  Luke 
reproduced  the  fuller  current  of  Paul's  speech  {Horn,  iv.  in  Matt.,  Montf . 
viL  46).  He  has  no  thought  of  an  actual  use  of  the  earlier  Gospel  in  the 
composition  of  the  later ;  on  the  contrary,  he  finds  the  little  discrepancies 
between  them  a  valuable  proof  that  they  were  not  written  according  to  some 
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questionable  agreement,  but  that  each  evangelist  told  the  simple  trath  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  (Horn.  i.  p.  5  f .).    Augustine  {de  Can&insu  Ev.  i.  2.  4) 
goes  further :  "  Et  quamvis  singuli  suum  quemdam  narrandiordinem  teTinimo 
videantur,  non  tamen  unusquisque  eorum  velut  alterius  prsecedentiB  ignarua 
▼oluisse  ecribere  reperitur  vel  ignorata  praetermisisee,  quae  scripsiBae  alios 
invenitur,  sed  sicut  unicuique  inspiratum  est,  non  superfluam  cooperationem 
sui  laboris  adiunxit.    Nam  Matthseus  suscepisse  intelligitur  incamationem 
domini  secundum  stirpem  regiam  et  pleraque  secundum  hominum  pnesentem 
yitam  facta  et  dicta  cius.     Marcus  eum  subeecutus  tamquam  pediasequus 
et  breviator  eius  videtur.    Cum  solo  quippe  loanne  nihil  dixit,  solus  ipse 
perpauca,  cum  solo  Luca  pauciora,  cum  Matthseo  vero  plurima,  et  multa  pene 
totidem  atque  ipsis  verbis,  sive  cum  solo,  sive  cum  ceteris  oonsonante  (oL 
-ter).     Lucas  autem,  etc     S  5  :  Non  autem  habuit  tamquam  breviatorem 
coniunctum  Lucas,  sicut  Marcum  Matthasus.    £t  hoc  fortasse  non  sine  aliquo 
Sacramento,''  etc.    With  regard  to  Matt.,  Mark,  Luke  (iii.  4.  13):  ''Tres 
igitur  isti  eandem  rem  ita  narraverunt,  sicut  etiam  unus  homo  ter  posset  cum 
aliquanta  veritate,  nulla  tamen  advendtate."    Mark's  doie  oonnectian  with 
Matt,  is  often  further  mentioned,  ejg,  iii.  4. 11.    For  the  understanding  of 
this,  work  (written  about  400)  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that)  as  Burkitt 
has  shown  {The  Old  Latin  and  the  Itala,  1896,  pp.  69,  72-78 ;  cf.  ThLb^  1897, 
coL  374),  Augustine  had  before  him  Jerome's  revision  of  the  text  of  the 
GkMpels,  which  was  furnished  with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  sections.    This 
arrangement  of  the  Qospels,  introduced  by  Jerome  among  the  Latins,  was 
plainly  used  by  Augustine  in  his  harmonistic  work,  as  in  Books  n.  and  m. 
he  compares  Matt,  with  the  parallels  by  means  of  the  double  figures  noted 
upon  it  and  Canons  i.-vii.,  and  then  in  Book  iv.  goes  through  the  portions 
peculiar  to  each  Gk)spel  according  to  Canon  x.    When  he  says  of  l^k  (see 
above),  cum  iolo  loanne  nihU  dtooUf  it  is  not  the  result  of  study,  but  simply  of 
the  fact  that  in  Canons  v.-ix.  Eusebius  provided  for  all  possible  combinations 
of  two  GkMpels  except  Mark-John.    Also,  the  remarks  which  follow  were 
written  with  reference  to  the  canons  of  Eusebius,  or  rather  to  a  oodex  of  the 
Gospels  in  the  Vulgate,  which  lay  open  before  him,  and  at  the  b^puming  of 
which  he  found  Jerome's  letter  to  Damasus  and  the  canons  which  it  explained. 
This  very  circumstance  is  a  new  proof  that  Augustine  used  the  Vulgate  as 
the  basis  othiBde  Coneensu  Evangeliorwn, 

4.  (P.  402.)  Calvin  in  the  argument  of  his  commentary  on  the  harmony 
of  the  synoptic  Qospels  (ed.  Tholuck,  i.  p.  6),  besides  an  inccx-rect  statement 
about  Jerome  and  an  unfair  judgment  of  Eusebius,  delivers,  quite  without 
proof,  lus  own  opinion  that  Mark  never  saw  Matt,  and  that  Luke  never  saw 
Matt,  or  Mark.  Much  sounder  was  the  judgment  of  H.  Grotius,  who  wrote 
of  the  title  of  Matt.  (ed.  Windheim,  i  13) :  **  Sicut  autem  Marcus  usus  est 
Matthfioi  Ebr»o,  ni  fidlor,  codice,  ita  Marci  libro  Gneco  usus  mihi  videtor, 
quisquis  is  f  uit,  Mattluei  Gnecus  interpres."  On  this  R.  Simon  (fltst.  du  TeaoU 
du  NT,  1689,  p.  108)  remarked  that  only  conjectures  were  possible. 

6.  (P.  403.)  Leasing,  Neue  Hypolhese  fiber  die  EvangeUeten  alt  hloa 
menaMidie  Qeechicktechreiher  be(/rachtet,  1778 ;  first  published  1784  in  Tktoi 
NachkuB.  Werke^  ed.  Lachmann-Maltzahn,  xL  2. 121-140. 

6.  (P.  404.)  Eichhorn  first  developed  his  view  in  1794  in  the  AUgemeim 
BibUoihek  der  hiblitchen  lAteratur,  v.  759  ff.,  then  in  amended  form  in  his 
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EinUiiungy  i.  1804,  2te  Aufl.  1820.  In  the  latter  was  induded  a  defence 
againBt  hypotheses  which  had  appeared  meanwhile.  Aside  from  the  arti- 
ficiality and  pettiness  of  the  treatment,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
broad  conception  of  Lessing's  sketch,  one  is  painfully  impressed  by  two 
particalars — ^first,  the  statement  of  the  advantage  of  "  this  discoyery  of  the 
originsd  Qoepel "  in  the  ^  simplification  of  Christian  doctrine  for  which  Qerman 
theology  has  been  so  earnestly  striving  for  fifty  years  "  (Einl,  2te  Aufl.  L  445) ; 
and,  secondly,  an  absolute  silence  with  regard  to  Lessing,  from  whom  Eichhom 
derived  the  best  of  his  material.  After  Herder  {Vom  ErUkeT  der  Memcken^ 
1796^  S.  174)  had  explained  the  true  state  of  the  case,  it  was  not  so  much 
in  order  to  herald  Eichhom  as  the  founder  of  modem  Qospel  criticism,  as 
to  lament,  with  Herder,  that  Lessing  did  not  work  out  his  hypothesis 


7.  (P.  405.)  J.  J.  Griesbach  first  set  forth  his  view  briefly  at  the  end 
of  the  Jena  Easter  Program  for  1783  (Griesbachii  OpiMc.  Acai^  ed.  Gabler, 
iL  241-256:  "Inquisitio  in  fontes,  unde  evangelists^  suas  de  resurrectione 
domini  narrationes  hausennt*^,  and  then  developed  it  in  detail  in  two 
Programs,  1789  and  1790 :  ^  Commentatio,  qua  Marci  ev.  totum  e  Matthni  et 
LucsB  oommentariis  decerptum  esse  monstratur."  A  revision,  with  a  defence 
against  critidsms  which  had  been  made  meanwhile,  appeared  in  Yelthusen, 
Kuinoel,  Buperti,  Ccmm.  TheoL  i.  (1794),  and  was  reprinted  in  Gabler,  op.  dt. 
358-425.    For  his  attitude  toward  Lessing,  cf .  S.  425. 

8.  (P.  405.)    G.  Herder,  Vom  ErUfser  der  Mentehen  nock  den  drei  ersl&n 

Ew.  1796,  ^bschnitt,  S.  149-233 ;  with  more  detail  and  definiteness  in  Von  ^  .7 
GotUi  SoknTier  JFeU  Seiland  nach  Johanne^  Ev.  1797,  S.  303-416  (Herder's 
Werke^  ed.  Suphan,  zix.  S.  194-225, 260  f.,  380-424).  The  theory  is  presented  in 
brilliant  and  yet  shifting  lights,  which  make  a  brief  and  accurate  restatement 
diflleult.  For  instance,  it  is  not  clear  how  Herder  could  decide  so  positively 
against  an  original  writing  no  longer  extant  (xiz.  417),  and  yet  hold  that  the 
primarily  oral  mfongeltwn  commuTie  was  at  once  written  down  by  many,  if  only 
for  private  use  (xix.  205,  207  f .,  394  f .,  408  f .).  He  seems  also  not  to  have 
determined  defimtely  in  his  own  mind  what  part  was  to  be  assigned  to 
Matthew  in  the  first  writing  of  the  original  Hebrew  Gospel,  or  of  the  later 
Palestinian  Gospel,  written  about  60,  which  underlay  the  Greek  Matt,  and 
even  the  last  form  of  our  present  Matt.  (xix.  205,  401).  The  later  discussion 
no  longer  speaks  of  the  original  unwritten  Gkrapel  as  a  "  sacred  epic,"  as  does 
the  earlier  (199 — ^in  distinction  from  myth,  2  Pet.  i.  16),  nor  of  the  evangelists, 
whose  narratioiis  are  in  part  oral,  as  rhapsodists  (214,  217).  Herder's  protest 
sgainst  the  idea  of  an  '* apostolic  gospel-office"  in  Jerusalem  (209 f.),  and 
much  of  what  he  says  of  the  character  of  the  individual  Gospels,  is  excellent 
Q.  Ghr.  Storr  (1746-1805),  Udfer  den  Zvoeck  der  ev.  Qeechichte  tmdderBriefe  dee 
Johannes,  1786  ;  De  Fonte  Ew.  Mat.  et  Luc.  1794.  F.  Hitzig,  Ueber  Johannee 
Mareui  und  seine  Schriften,  1843,  should  be  named  here  rather  than  among 
those  mentioned  in  note  9.  Without  attempting  to  solve  the  synoptic  pro- 
blem, he  undertook  the  defence  of  Mark  against  the  unfavourable  criticism 
which  began  with  Griesbach,  and  by  means  of  the  supposition  that  2  Cor. 
viii  18  refers  to  Mark  as  the  author  of  a  Gospel,  and  that  1  Cor.  vii  10 
presents  a  citation  of  Mark  x.  1-12,  was  able  to  maintain  that  Mark  had 
already  begun  to  be  circulated  in  57  A.P.,  from  which  it  then  followed 
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naturally  that  it  served  as  a  source  for  Matt  and  Luke  (37-62,  167-173). 
The  chief  object  of  the  book  was  to  show  that  John  Mark  was  the  writer  not 
only  of  the  Qospel,  but  of  Bev.  also. 

9.  (P.  407.)    Ghr.  G.  Wilke,  Der  Urevangdid  oder  tug.-hrU.  UnUnwkung 
iibm'  doB  Vervja/ndKhc^tiverhUUnii  der  drei  0rden  Ew.  1838.    The  number  of 
those  who  have  had  the  patience  to  read  through  this  laige  book — almost  700 
pages  in  extent — ^is  probably  not  great    In  its  lack  of  historical  perspective 
and  vital  ideas,  as  well  as  in  its  crude  and  self-sufficient  spirit,  which  Wilke 
first  introduced  into  the  Gospel  inquiry,  it  has  not  been  without  successors. 
Its  only  service  is  its  opposition  to  Gieseler's  hypothesis  (26-152)l     The  short 
sections  peculiar  to  Mark  which  he  wished  to  excise  as  later  interpolations 
(672  ff. ;  cf .  323  if.,  463  ff.,  562  f .)  are  for  the  most  part  the  very  oaea  which 
show  us  the  individuality  of  Mark*    Others  are  set  aside  in  th^  most  violent 
fashion.    In  Mark  i.  13  the  words  wtipaC6fi€¥ot  vif6  rov  <raravijkTe  an  inter- 
polation from  Luke  iv.  2  and  not  proper  to  Mark;  the  interpolators  were 
^  clever  enough,''  however,  to  write  ihe  Markan  <raTapas  instead  of  the  Lncan 
{$.g.  12)  biapokos  (6641).    '<  We  give  our  hand  and  seal  for  all  eternity  tbst 
our  result  is  correct"  (684).    Thus  Wilke  thought  ^  to  win  the  applamse  <^ 
impartial  investigators  of  truth,"  which  he  states  (694)  to  be  the  object  of  his 
work.        Bruno  Bauer,  Kritik  der  ev.  QeackiehU^  Bde.  L-iii.  1841-42, 2te  Aul 
1846.    G.  Yolkmar,  Die  Ew,  odor  Marcus  und  die  Synopse^  1870,  and  a  suj^Ie- 
ment  with  continuous  paging,  Die  kanon,  Synoptiker  in  Uebersichi  mU  BandgiMten 
und  dcu  Geschichtliche  vom  LAen  Jesu^  1876.    '*  The  Gospel  books  are  allegorical 
narrative  elaborations  of  the  one  Gospel  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles "  (S.  lii). 
The  chronological  summary  (viii)  is  quite  convenient :  (1)  Mark,  dirca  73; 
(2)  Oenealog^ie  HtkrmoTum,  drca  80;    (3)  perhaps  EvangeUum  Pauperumf 
Essenorwn^  cirea  80 ;  (4)  Luke,  circa  100 ;  (5)  Matt  (the  last  of  the  Synoptists, 
as  shown  by  Wilke,  S.  xi),  circa  110 ;  (6)  Oospel  of  Peter,  circa  130 ;  (7)  Marcion, 
138 ;  (8)  Ooepel  of  the  Nazarena  according  to  the  Twelve  Apostles,  drfi  150; 
(9)  Goipcl  of  the  Logoe  according  to  Jokn,  circa  156 ;  (10)  ^gyptianTioi^ 
160-170.    On  the  other  hand.  Primitive  Matt.,  Primitive  Mark,  Primitive 
Luke,  Book  of  Maxims,  etc.,  are  mere  fancies. 

10.  (P.  408.)  J.  L.  Hug  (1765-1846),  after  an  uncompleted  first  attempt 
which  the  present  writer  knows  only  from  the  preface  of  1808,  published  liis 
Einleitung  entire  in  that  year,  3te  Aufl.  1826,  on  the  Gospels,  ii.  1-243. 

11.  (P.  408,  410.)  J.  C.  L.  Gieseler,  Historiechnkrititcher  Vermeh  iiber  dU 
Entetehung  und  diefrvheeten  Schickeale  der  echriftlichen  Ew.  1818 ;  substantially 
published  in  1817  in  Eeil  and  Tzschimer's  ATialekten,  voL  iiL  To  illastrsU 
the  evangelists'  accuracy  of  memory,  Gieseler  adduces  (105  f.)  Plato,  Phadnu, 
p.  380 ;  Caesar,  Bell.  OalL  vi.  14  (the  Druids  and  their  pupils) ;  August 
Doctr.  Chrigt.  i.  4  (St  Anthony) ;  Gregor.  Magn.  Dial.  iv.  14.  He  also  calls  to 
mind  (60)  the  Rabbinic  method  of  teaching  before  the  writing  of  the  Misbosh ; 
cf.  Schiirer,  ii.  321-325,  (£ng.  transYii.  1.  323-32^  On  the  possibility  oi 
the  oral  perpetuation  of  whole  bookSj^cfTSISoTSpl^el  in  ZDMG,  ix.  178  ft 
Wilke's  criticism  (see  note  9  above)  appealed  particularly  to  the  Johannine 
parallels  of  the  synoptic  Gospels  (John  vL  1-21,  xii.  l-xiiL  30,  xviii.  1-xx.  23), 
but  also  to  the  materials  peculiar  to  John,  which  show  that  neither  in  tlie 
choice  of  materials  nor  in  the  form  of  their  presentation  had  any  such  fiied 
and  uniform  type  of  narration  been  developed  among  the  apostles  as  a  com* 
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puiBon  of  the  three  Bjnoptic  QoBpels  on  the  supposition  of  their  mutual 
independence  would  indicate  to  be  their  common  basis.    The  Gospel  frag- 
menta  in  Paul  (1  Cor.  zv.  3-7  and  xi.  23-26  compared  with  the  corrected 
text  ol  Luke  xxii.  15-20  and  with  Matt.  xxvi.  26-29,  Mark  xiv.  22-26)  afford 
similar  evidence  (see  above,  p.  380  ff.).    Wilke  was  also  right  in  observing 
(119)  that  from  Papias*  comments  on  the  discourses  of  Peter  (Eus.  H.  E. 
iiL  39.  15)  one  obtains  a  very  different  idea  of  the  Gospel  narratives  of  ai^         r 
apoBtle  from  that  involved  in  an  unwritten  primitive  GoepeL        G.  Wetzd^         i/ 
hit  tynopUtehen  Ew.  eine  Da/rsUUwng  und  Prufung  der  mchUgsten  uber  Uie 
EjiUUhung  derselben  aufgetreUnen  Hypothesen  mU  9$lbsUind%g&m   Versuch  ^Mk.      v 
L6su$ig  dm'  tynopt.  EvangdUnfrage^  1883.        E.  Veit,  Die  aynopt.  PamUden 
v.r^  #M  aUer  Venuch  ihrer  EntrUtselwng  mil  n$u^  Begriindung ;  two  parts  in 
oue  volume,  1897,  Part  i.  the  text  arranged  in  an  interlinear  synopsis, 
Part  n.  an  elucidation  of  the  synoptic  parallels. 

12.  (P.  411.)  Fr.  Schleiermacher,  Ueber  die  Schriften  des  Lucas,  ein  krU. 
Venuch,  first  part  (only),  1817 ;  TFerke,  Zur  Theol.  vol.  ii.  1-220.  Schleier- 
macher began  with  Hug  and  Eichhom,  who,  in  his  opinion,  admirably  refuted 
each  other ;  before  concluding  he  also  noticed  Gieseler's  work  in  its  earliest 
form  (note  11).  He  left  uncertain  especially  whether  and  how  far  Luke 
found  the  single  narratives  already  combined  in  larger  groups,  and  so  used 
coUectLons  which  came  into  existence  before  our  Gospels  (S.  13= 10).  In  the 
lectures  on  introduction,  also  (Werke,  Zwr  Theol.  iii.  233,  239),  we  are  left  in 
the  dark  as  to  how  these  detached  fragments  and  the  incomplete  collections 
arising  from  them  were  related  to  the  ^'  combining  Gospels,"  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  prologue,  Luke  must  already  have  known  several.  More  im- 
portant is  "^  Ueber  die  Zeugnisse  des  Papias  von  unsem  beiden  ersten  Ew.," 
Ti^Kr,  1832,  S.  735-768 ;  Wsrke,  Zur  TKeol  ii.  3G1-392. 

13.  (P.  412, 414.)  F.  Chr.  Baur,  Kritische  Untersuchungen  uber  die  hcmon.  Ew., 
ihr  VerhUUnis  zu  emander,  ih/ren  Charakter  und  Urtprung,  1847 ;  Das  Mareueev. 
fuuh  teiTiem  Ureprung  umd  Charakter,  1851 ;  ChrigteTitum  vmd  Kir  the  der  drei 
enUn  Jahrhunderte,  2te  Aufl.  S.  23  ff.,  73  ff.  In  several  respects  Baur  depended 
on  the  preliminary  work  of  his  pupils,  such  as  Schwegler,  NcuhapottoL  Zeit- 
aUer,  1846 ;  A.  Ritsch],  Das  Ev.  Marcions  und  das  kaiwn.  LtLcasev.  1846,  and 
various  dissertations  by  £.  Zeller.  Following  Baur,  Hilgenfeld  {Die  Ew,  nach 
ihrer  Eidsldiung  und  gesehiehtlu^i^  Bedeuiung,  1854)  sought  to  lessen  the 
emphasis  on  the  ecclesiastical  anodogmatic  tendency  of  the  Gospels,  and  to 
posh  their  origin  further  back,  the  document  underlying  Matt,  about  50-60 
(S.  115),  our  Matt,  about  70-80  (103),  Mark  shortly  before  100  (148),  Luke 
about  100-110  (224).  The  discussions  in  which  he  developed  and  partly 
modified  his  view  are  indicated  in  his  Eiiil,  462.  While  Dr.  Fr.  Strauss  in 
bis  new  Leben  JetufOr  das  deutsche  VoUe,  1864,  S.  98  ff.,  and  Th.  Keim,  Gesch. 
Jan  von  Nazara,  i  1867,  S.  44-103,  agreed  substantially  with  Baur's  view 
and  Griesbach's  conclusion  with  regard  to  Mark,  Hilgenfeld  did  Mark 
more  justice,  and  also  recognised  the  traditional  account  in  so  far  as  he 
allowed  that  Mark  was  written  in  Borne  "under  the  influence  of  Petrine 
tradition,"  and  even  held  it  possible  that,  if  Mark  was  still  living  at  the  time 
when  the  Gospel  named  for  him  was  written  (in  the  early  part  of  Domitian's 
reign,  say  81-85,  Einl.  517),  he  was,  not  perhaps  its  author,  but  its  author's 
sponsor  {Einl,  518),    0.  Holsten,  Die  drei  ursprUnglichen,  nodh  ungesehriebenen 
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Ew,  Zur  synopt.  Frage,  1883 ;  Die  iynopt.  Ew,  nach  der  Form  ihm  InKaUs, 
1886,  again  undertook  to  explain  the  diaaimilarity  of  the  first  Haee  Gospda 
wholly  on  the  baaiB  of  the  dogmatic  principles  which  dominated  the  apostolic 
time,  and  their  agreement  in  material  and  form  on  the  theory  that  Mark 
remodelled  Matt  and  that  Luke  worked  over  Matt  and  Mark  together.    The 
three  forms  of  the  unwritten  Gospel  are :  (1)  the  Jewish-Christian,  which 
Peter  preached  until  he  lapsed  into  Judaism,  a.d.  62-63 ;  (2)  that  of  Paul ; 
(3)  the  anti- Pauline  GkMpel  of   the  Judaiaers.     Our   Matt   cQrxespoDds 
throughout  with  the  first    Only  Matt  v.  17-19  comes  of  a  Judaiaing  spirit 
foreign  to  that  of  Matt.,  perhaps  from  a  Qreek  adaptation  of  the  Aiyta  of 
which  Papias  speaks,  or  from  the  original  Gospel  of  Matt  or  Octpd  of  Uu 
Hebr&W8y  which  was  written  at  the  time  when  Judaism  was  dominant  in 
Jerusalem  (63-70  A.D.),  perhaps  as  early  as  66,  and   apparently  by  the 
apostle  Matthew  (op.  cU.  1883,  S.  63,  A.  2 ;  1886,  S.  174  ff.).     How  and 
where  the  original  Petrine  Gospel  maintained  its  existence  after  Peter's  own 
lapse,  so  as  to  be  revived  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  reduced  to 
writing  in  our  Matt;  how  the  fertile  author  of  this  much  more  anti-Judaistic 
than  anti-Pauline  book  could  commit  the  foUy  of  putting  crass  Judaism  and 
the  bluntest  condemnation  of  lawless  PauliniBm  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  in 
only  one  passage,  to  be  sure,  but  so  significant  a  passage  as  v.  17-19 ;  how 
the  name  of  Matthew  became  afilzed  to  a  Gospel  which  with  respect  to  the 
discourses  of  Jesus  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  Matthew's  Judaistic  ooUectioii, 
and  betrays  its  dependence  on  such  a  source  in  but  one  passage ;  how  as  early 
as  100  not  this  Petrine  Matt  but  Mark  was  connected  with  Peter, — these  and 
other  questions  are  not  even  raised.    Matt  would  be  unacceptable  to  the 
Gentile  Christian  Churches,  which  would  not  abandon  Paul's  GoqpeL    To 
leave  room  for  this,  Mark  is  composed  about  80  from  the  material  of  Matt 
In  place  of  the  legal  Sermon  on  the  Mount  appears  the  dt^xii  ^mw^  Mark 
L  27,  ue,  the  Gk)spel  of  Paul,  while  ix.  30-32  betrays  the  opinion  that  by  their 
failure  to  understand  Jesus'  death  on  the  cross  the  first  apostles  were  hampeied 
in  any  complete  understanding  of  the  Gospel  as  a  whole.    At  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century,  when,  through  the  simultaneous  use  of  Matt  and  Mark, 
Jewish  Christian  as  well  as  Pauline  ideas  had  struck  root  in  the  Churches, 
Paulinism  had  weakened,  and  circumstances  called  for  the  union  of  all 
Christians,  a  typical  representative  of  these  conditions  worked  Matt  and 
Mark  into  one,  making  use  also  of  the  oral  tradition,  which  was  not  yet  quite 
spent.    This  is  the  origin  of  Luke. 

14.  (P.  414, 416.)  The  more  important  works  referred  to  under  No.  8  above 
(p.414f.)are :  Chr.  H.  Weisse,  Die  ev,  OeechichU  kriUKkundphikooplMih  hear- 
beitety  2  Bde.  1838 ;  Die  Evangelienfrage  in  ihrem  gegmuMrUffem  Stadivmf  1856. 
A.  Bitschl,  "Ueber  den  gegenwartigen  Stand  der  Eritik  der  synopt  Evr." 
in  the  lluol  Jahrbb.  of  Baur  and  Zeller,  1861,  S.  481-638.  H.  J.  Holtzmann, 
Die  synopt.  Ew.^  ihr  Ureprung  und  geeehicktluher  Charakter^  1863 ;  he  also 
pursued  the  subject  in  a  number  of  later  essays,  and  gave  a  convenient 
summary  in  his  Hand'Commentar*,  i.  1892,  S.  1-13.  0.  Weiwacker,  UnUrsu<^- 
ungen  iiber  die  ev.  Oexkichte,  ihre  QuelUn  und  den  Gang  ihrer  Eniwietiungt 
1864.  In  independent  acceptance  of  the  ''two  source  theory,"  Wendling, 
Urmarhus,  Versuek  evner  JViederherstellung  der  UUetten  MiUeiJungen  aber  doi 
Leben  Jmw,  1906,  has  recently  undertaken  an  analysis  of  Mark  according  to 
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vhich  three  elements  are  to  be  clearly  distinguished :  (1)  M^=a  collection 
of  aajings  of  Jesus  in  a  brief  but  distinct  narrative  setting,  beginning  with 
i.  9, 16  (:$X^€v  *lrj(rovg  diro  Na(.  r.  raXiXotof  koI  napay»v  kt\.)  and  ending  with 
XV.  34,  37  (jcai  TJ  tvoTQ  &pt}  6  'Ii7<rovr  d^\s  (jyavifv  fi€yah]v  €^iirv€vatv) 
(2)  M*  S3  narratives  of  miracles  of  Jesus  in  extended  description,  which  is  in 
part  highly  poetical,  beginning  with  i.  4,  closing  with  zvi.  8 ;  (3)  additions 
of  the  editing  evangelist^  9.g,  L  1-3,  14, 15,  iiL  6-30,  iv.  10-25,  etc^  naturally 
also  xiii.  3—27. 

15.  (P.  417.)  B.  Weiss  first  developed  his  view  in  ThStKr,  1861,  S.  29  ff., 
''Zur  Entstehungsgesch.  der  drei  synopt.  Ew.^';  Jb/DTh,  1864,  S.  49  ff. 
""Die  Redestiicke  des  apostolischen  Mt.";  ibid.  1865,  S.  319,  <<Die  Erzah- 
Inngastilcke  des  apostolischen  Mt.";  then  in  his  commentaries:  Dm 
Marcuwev,  %tnd  seine  synopt,  PafaUden^  1872 ;  Dm  MatthUusev.  und  seine  Lucca- 
Farallden^  1876,  and  in  his  comprehensive  works,  e.g,  in  his  Eiid,^  1897, 
S.453-560. 


I  51.  THE  TRADITION  EEGAEDING  MARK  AND  HIS 

GOSPEL. 

John,  with  the  surname  Mark  (n.  1),  was  the  child 
of  a  Christian  household  in  Jerusalem.     In  this  home  a 
large  body  of  Christians  were  gathered  for  prayer  at  the 
time  of  the  Passover — probably  on  the  night  of  the  Pass- 
over feast  in  the  year  44  (Acts  xii.  12).     Since  Mark's 
mother,  Mary,  is  mentioned  as  the  owner  of  this  house,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  his  father,  whose  name 
we  do  not  know,  was  no  longer  living.     Mark  must  have 
been  grown  up  at  the  time  and  a  member  of  the  Church, 
since  Paul  and  Barnabas,  who  visited  Jerusalem  shortly 
afterward,  took  him  with  them  to  Antioch,  evidently  with 
the  intention  of  making  use  of  his  services  in  their  work 
(Acts  xii  25).     According  to  the  usage  of  the  apostolic 
age,  the  characterisation,  "  my  son,"  employed  by  Peter 
some  twenty  years  later  (1  Pet  v.  13),  can  hardly  mean 
anything  else  than  that  Mark  was  converted  through 
Peter's  influence,  and  possibly  also  baptized  by  hiTn  (n.  2). 
With  this  agrees  the  express  statement  of  Papias,  that 
Mark  did  not  hear  the  Lord's  preaching,  nor  accompany 
Him  as  a  disciple,  but  that  he  sustained  a  relation  of  this 
kind  only  to  Peter  (see  below  in  text,  and  n.  14).     This 
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proves  that  the  view  which  appeared  in  the  fourth  century, 
according  to  which  Mark  was  one  of  the  Seventy  (Luke 
X.  1),  is  a  fable  (n.  3).     If  the  statement  which  Paul  makes 
incidentally,  to  the  eflfect  that  Mark  was  a  cousin  of  Bar- 
nabas (Col.  iv.  10),  is  to  be  taken  to  mean  that  they  were 
cousins  on  their  fathers'  side,  Mark,  like  Barnabas,  was 
a  Levite  (Acts  iv.  36),  and,  from  this  point  of  view,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  us  fi:om  accepting  the  ancient 
tradition  that  Mark  cut  off  his  thumb  in  order  to  make 
himself    ineligible    to    priestly   service.      The   nickname 
"  stump  fingered,"  given  Mark  on  this  account,  was  com- 
monly known  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  in 
Rome,  where  we  should  most  naturally  expect  to  find 
genuine  traditions  concerning  Mark  (n.  4).     In  this  same 
quarter,  according  to  the  most  probable  emendation  and 
interpretation  of  the  beginning  of  the  Canon  Muraton, 
we  meet  the  report  that  Mark  had  become  acquainted 
with  a  number  of  the  facts  recorded  by  him  through 
personal  experience,  though  in  general  he  had  not  heard 
Jesus'  words  nor  witnessed  his  deeds  (n.  5).     The  Frag- 
mentist  adds  that  Mark  also  presented  these  facts  as  he 
learned  them.     When  we  reflect  how  slightly  noticeable 
the  traces  of  first-hand  knowledge  in  Mark  really  are,— if 
indeed  they  exist  at  all, — ^further,  how  late  and  wiA  how 
much  uncerta.inty  it  came  to  be  suspected  that  the  author 
was  concealed  in  xiv.  51  (n.  6),  and,  finally,  how  little 
inclination  and  capability  the  conamentators  of  the  ancient 
Church  showed  in  following  up  hints  of  this  character  in 
the  N.T.,  it  must  be  regarded  as  extremely  improbable 
that  the  definite  statement  of  the  Fragmentist  is  the  result 
of  clever  exegesis.     It  is  far  more  likely  to  have  been  a 
reproduction  of  a  tradition  still  current  in  Kome  about 
the  year  200.      And,  then,  what  is  there  to  prevent  the 
son  of  a  Christian  household  in  Jerusalem,  who,  in  44, 
was  perhaps  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  of  age,  fipom  having 
witnessed  some  of  the  scenes  in  Jesus'  life  in  the  year  30, 
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without   his  having  been  at  the  time  one  of  those  who 
heard     and    believed    Jesus'    preaching?     According    to 
another  tradition  (n.  7),  the  beginnings  and  development 
of  which  are  as  yet  only  imperfectly  cleared  up,  Jesus 
celebrated  His  last  Passover  with  His  disciples  (Mark  xiv. 
14)  in  the  home  of  Mark  and  his  mother  (Acts  xii.  12), 
where  also  the  apostles  were  gathered  with  the  women  on 
the  day  of  the  ascension  (Acts  i.  13),  and  where  the  Spirit 
was  poured  out  (Acts  iL  2).     Without  any  legendary  help 
concerning  the  place  where  these  events  occurred,  this 
combination  might  have  been  made  by  a  comparison  of 
the  texts,  beginning  with  Acts  xii.  12  and  going  backwards 
in   the   accounts.      But  this  furnishes  no   occasion    for 
suspecting  the  tradition  of  the  Canon   Muratori  or  the 
interpretation   of  Mark  xiv.   51  f.,  which  identifies  the 
individual    there    mentioned  with    the    evangeUst.      In 
the  stories  about  the  house  of  Mark  the  latter  is  occasion- 
ally identified  with  the  person  referred  to  in  xiv.  13,  but 
not  with  the  youth  in  Mark  xiv.  51  (n.  7). 

If  Mark  came  to  Antioch  in  44  with  his  cousin  Bar- 
nabas and  Paul,  and  if  they  took  him  along  on  their  first 
missionary  journey  perhaps  in  the  year  50  (Acts  xiii.  5), 
we  may  assume  that  he  helped  them  during  the  intervening 
years  in  their  work  as  missionary  preachers  and  teachers  in 
the  Church  of  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  26,  xiii  1),  just  as  he  did 
on  the  first  missionary  journey.  He  is  not  mentioned  in 
Acts  xiii.  1  among  the  teachers  and  prophets  of  the 
Antiochian  Church,  nor  is  he  characterised  in  xiii.  5  as  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel  having  the  same  rank  as  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  but  as  one  helpiQg  these  two  missionaries  in 
their  preaching  in  a  comparatively  subordinate  position. 
He  had  a  part  in  the  work  of  missionary  preaching  (Acts 
XV.  38 ;  PhUenL  24),  but  as  a  servant  of  the  missionaries, 
who  "  took  him  with  them"  (Acts  xv.  37  f.).  The  repre- 
sentation of  Mark's  relation  to  the  missionaries  in  Acts 
difiers  manifestly  from  the  manner  in  which  the  part 
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taken  in  Paul's  preaching  by  Silvanus  and  other  helpers 
is  described  in  Acts  xvi.  6,  10,  13,  32,  xvii.  4 ;  2  Cor.  i 
1 9 ;  1  Thess.  i.  5  ff.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  very 
striking  agreement  with  what  Paul  says  of  Mark  shortly 

before  his  own  death,  Io-tlv  yap  fiot  eSxpvo-ro^  eh  huueovlav 

(2  Tim.  iv.  11,  above,  p.  371).  The  best  way  in  which  to 
explain  this  peculiar  relation  is  to  suppose  that  Mark,  the 
spiritual  son  of  Peter,  and  the  son  of  a  Christian  house- 
hold in  Jerusalem  in  which  a  part  of  the  mother  Church 
was  accustomed  to  assemble,  could  supply  something  which 
Paul  lacked  and  which  Barnabas,  who  lefb  Jerusalem  and 
entered  the  foreign  missionary  work  much  earlier  than 
Mark,  did  not  possess  in  the  same  measure,  namely,  a 
treasure  of  narratives  from  the  lips  of  Peter  and  of  other 
disciples  of  Jesus,  who  were  accustomed  to  come  and  go 
in  his  mother's  house.  This  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
the  Gospel  history  {r&v  irepl  rou  'Irfo-ov,  above,  p.  377,  n.  2) 
must  have  been  an  invaluable  help  to  the  missionaries. 
Mark  was  better  suited  to  be  their  irn^penr:  than  were 
others,  but  appears  to  have  lacked  the  dash  and  courage 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  missionary  workr  When  it  was 
decided  to  press  forward  from  Cyprus  into  Asia  Minor,  he 
separated  himself  from  the  missionaries  and  returned  to 
his  mother  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  xiii.  13),  apparently  from 
Paphos.  A  year  later,  however,  we  find  him  again  in 
Antioch,  though  it  is  not  indicated  who  it  was  that 
induced  him  to  return  thither  (Acts  xv.  37-39).  Here  a 
separation  took  place  between  Paul  and  Barnabas  on 
Mark's  account,  Paul  holding  that  his  conduct  on  the  first 
journey  showed  him  to  be  unfitted  for  missionary  service, 
and  construing  Barnabas'  milder  judgment  in  the  case  as 
due  to  his  partiality  for  his  cousin.  In  consequence,  Paul 
took  Silas  and  went  to  Asia  Minor,  while  Barnabas  and 
Mark  returned  to  Cyprus,  Barnabas'  home.  Here  we  lose 
trace  of  them ;  in  fact,  we  do  not  hear  of  Barnabas  again 
(vol.  i.  433,  n.  5).     In  the  year  62  or  63,  Mark  appears 
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again  in  Rome  as  one  of  the  two  Jewish  missionaries,  the 
method  of  whose  work  gave  the  apostle  joy,  in  contrast  to 
that  of  the  other  Jewish  missionaries  there  (Col.  iv.  10 ; 
vol.  i.  450,  n.  4).      Paul  is  able  to  count  him  among 
his  fellow-workers  in  Rome  (Philem.  24).     All  traces  of 
a  strained  relation   between  the  two  men  has  vanished. 
Since  Mark  had  planned  for  some  time  to  travel  to  the 
East,  and  on  the  occasion  of  this  journey  to  visit  also  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor,  Paul  had  commended  him  to  the 
kindly  reception  of  the  readers  of  Colossians,  to  whom 
Mark  had  remained  personally  unknown,  even  before  the 
letter  was  despatched  in  which  the  commendation  is  re- 
peated (Col.  iv.  10).     We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Mark  actually  made  this  journey.     A  year  or  two  later  he 
is  again  in  Rome  along  with  Peter  (1  Pet.  v.  13).     The 
fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  greeting  from  the 
whole  Roman  Church  to  the  Christians  in  Asia  Minor, 
Mark's  is  the  only  greeting  which  Peter  sends,  proves  that 
in  the  interval  between  Ids  two  residences  in  Rome,  Mark 
had  become  acquainted  with  at  least  part  of  the  Churches 
in  Asia  Minor.     Whether  he  made  his  second  journey  to 
Rome  in  company  with  Peter,  and  whether  he  left  Rome 
again  after  Peter's  death  in  consequence  of  the  Neronian 
persecution,  we  do  not  know ;  but  that  he  did  both  it  is 
only  natural  to  conjecture  (above,  p.  161  £).     At  all  events 
he  was  again  in  the  East,  apparently  in  Asia  Minor,  in  66, 
when  Paul  wrote  his  last  letter  to  Timothy,  in  which  he 
commissioned  him   to  bring  Mark  with   him  to  Rome, 
thinking  that  he  could  make  further  use  of  his  services, 
even  in  his  present  condition  (2  Tim.  iv.  11).     The  tradi- 
tion, according  to  which  Mark  preached  the  gospel  in 
Egypt  and  became  the  first  bishop  of  Alexandria,  is  ancient 
and  very  little  contradicted,  so  that  it  is  to  be  given  a 
certain  amount  of  credence ;  though  its  date  and  circum- 
stances cannot  be  determined  with  exactness  (n.  8). 
In  two  passages  of  his  Hypotyposes  which  are  mutually 
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supplementary,  Clement  of  Alexandria  gives  us  an  account 
of  the  origin   of  Mark's  Gospel  with  numerous  details, 
which  he  had  learned,  probably,  from  one  of  his  teachers 
(n.  9).     Although  one  of  these  reports  is  only  a  Latin 
translation  and  the  other  is  preserved  only  in  indirect 
discourse,  still  they  suffice  to  show  the  inaccuracy  of  an 
account  of  Eusebius  (n.  10)  for  which  the  latter  quotes  the 
authority  of  Clement  and  also  of  Papias.     According  to 
Clement,  during   the   time  that  Peter  was  engaged   in 
publicly  preaching  the  gospel  in  Rome,  persons  of  eques- 
trian rank  belonging  to  the  royal  court,  who  had  heard 
Peter  s  preaching,  requested  Mark  to  write  down  what 
Peter  had  spoken,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  associated  with 
Peter  firom  an  early  date,  and  therefore  had  his  discourses 
in  memory,  in  order  that  they  too  might  impress  the  same 
upon  their  memories,  and  when  the  Gospel  was  completed 
to  give  the  same  over  to  those  who  had  made  this  request 
of  him.     When  Peter  learned  of  this  he  neither  hindered 
nor  encouraged  Mark  in  the  undertaking.     Notwithstand- 
ing this  attitude  of  Peter,  Mark  complied  with  the  request 
and  wrote  his  Gospel,  following  Peter's  narratives.     On  the 
other  hand,  according  to  Eusebius'   presentation,  Peter 
learned  of  the  matter  through  a  special  revelation,  where- 
upon he  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  zeal  of  those 
with  whose  wishes  Mark  complied,  and,  finally,  approved 
of  the  Gospel  after  its  completion,  formally  appointing  it 
to  be  read  in  the  Churches  (n.  10).     In  contrast  to  this 
account  of  Eusebius,  that  of  Clement  is  especially  notice- 
able, on  account  of  the  very  indifierent  attitude  which  it 
makes  Peter  take  toward  the  conmntting  of  his  Gospel  to 
writing  by  Mark.     Eusebius'  presentation  belongs  to  the 
time  when  the  word  "Gospel"  suggested  at  once  a  book, 
and  when  no  effort  was  spared  to  exalt  the  authority  of 
the  written  word ;  whereas  Clement's  account  is  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  an  age  when  the  unwritten  form  of  the 
Gospel  was  dominant,  and  when  the  beginnings  of  a  written 
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Grospel  in  existence  at  the  time  were  scarcely  noticed  (§  48). 
Farther,  according  to  Clement,  Peter  s  judgment  did  not 
have  reference  to  the  book  after  its  completion,  but  to  Mark's 
work  in  its  inception.  Even  if  it  were  possible  grammatic- 
ally to  take  Clement's  account  to  mean  that  Peter  did  not 
learn  of  the  matter  until  after  Mark  had  written  his  Gospel 
and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  requested  its 
composition  (n.  9),  what  is  said  of  Peter's  attitude  is  en- 
tirely against  this  construction  of  the  passage.  After  a 
book  has  been  composed  and  published  it  is  possible  to 
commend  or  to  blame  the  person  responsible,  but  not  to 
hinder  (tcmXieiv)  or  encourage  him  {irpoTpiirea-Bat).  What 
Peter  noticed  or  learned  from  others  were  the  transactions 
between  those  who  heard  his  preaching  and  his  disciple 
Mark  leading  up  to  the  composition  of  a  Gospel  by  Mark, 
and  besides  this,  at  most,  the  inception  of  the  work  by 
Mark.  Then  it  was  possible  for  Peter  either  to  forbid  the 
writing  of  such  a  book,  or  to  add  his  request  to  that  of  his 
hearers  and  encourage  Mark  to  compose  a  Gospel.  He  did 
neither,  but  let  things  take  their  own  course. 

So  understood,  this  account  is  not  in  irreconcilable 
contradiction  with  the  statement  of  Irenaeus,  that  Mark 
published  or  gave  his  Gospel  to  the  Church  after  the 
death  of  Peter  and  of  Paul  (pp.  393  £,  398,  n.  7). 
Although  the  expression  which  Irenseus  uses  with  reference 

to  Mark  (t^  vtto  IHrpov  KvipvcaoiJUEva  irffpaj^^  fj/jLW  irapa- 

Se&tficey)  does  not  indicate  so  clearly  as  what  he  says 
about  Matthew  {ypa^nfv  ifi^vey/eep  evarfyeXlov)  and  John 
{ii^mice  TO  €v(Vffi)uov)^  the  publication  of  the  completed 
Grospel,  still  this  is  in  every  respect  the  most  natural  way 
in  which  to  understand  his  words.  It  may  therefore  very 
well  be  the  case  that  Mark  was  requested  to  write  his 
Grospel  during  Peter's  stay  in  Rome,  which  possibly  did 
not  cover  an  entire  year,  and  actually  began  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  work  during  this  time,  and  that  he  did  not 
complete  it  until  three  years  later,  or,  if  the  book  was 

VOL.  II.  28 
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never  finished  (§  52),  that  he  did  not  decide  until  then  to 
publish  it,  i.e.  did  not  direct  or  allow  the  mulliplicatioii 
of  copies  for  wider  circulation.      IrenaBUs  does  not  say 
expressly  that  Mark  was  written  in  Rome,  but  he  takes 
for  granted  that  this  fact  is  known ;  for  only  on  this  pre- 
supposition can  we  understand  why  he  sets  its  date  after 
the  death  of  the  two  apostles  who  laboured  in  Rome.    At 
any  rate,  the  tradition  that  Mark  was  written  in  Rome  is 
not  an  invention  of  Clement  or  of  his  authorities.     Evi- 
dently Papias  had  already  borne  witness  to  this  fact 
(above,  p.  163,  and  below,  n.  10)-     This,  for  good  reasons, 
was  accepted  generally  (n.  11).     The  same  is  true  of  the 
connection  between  Mark's  Gospel  and  the  narratives  of 
Peter.     The  earliest  witnesses  for  this  connection  are  not 
Irenseus,  Clement,  Tertullian,  Origen,  and  later  authors 
(n.  11),  but,  as  will  be  shown  immediately,  it  is  attested 
as  early  as  the  close  of  the  first  century.     Moreover,  it  is 
misleading  to  judge  of  this  relation  from  short,  incidental 
references,  which  because  of  their  fragmentary  character  are 
easily  misunderstood,  instead  of  from  the  oldest  accounts 
concerning  it.     What  Clement  says  is  not  to  the  effect 
that  Mark  wrote  down  the  sermons  which  Peter  preached 
in  Rome ;  any  attentive  hearer,  who  was  able  to  write, 
could  have  done  that  equally  as  well  as  Mark.    The  reason 
why  the  request  was  made  of  Mark  especially  was  rather 
because,  unlike  the  Romans,  who  had  become  followers  of 
Peter  only  recently,  he  had  been  his  disciple  for  a  long 
time,  i.e.  at  a  much  earlier  period  had  been  assodated 
with  him,  and  had  had  abundant  opportunity  to  hear  and 
have  impressed  upon  his  memory  Peter's  narratives.    This 
account  is  not,  therefore,  in   any  way  contradictory  of 
Mark's  personal  history,  according  to  which  from  44  on 
he  was  constantly  in  the  company  of  Paul  or  Barnabas, 
and,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  not  again  in  the  constast 
companionship  of  Peter  until  63  or  64  in  Rome.     In  spite 
of  this  separation,  he  was  and  continued  to  be  a  "  son  "  of 
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Peter,  as  it  is  quite  possible  that  for  a  decade  prior  to  his 
entrance  upon  foreign  missionary  service  he  had  heard 
Peter^s  narratives  and  addresses  in   his  mother's  house 
(Acts  xii.  12-17;  cf.  ii.  42,  46,  v.  42).     When  he  was 
privileged,  two  decades  later,  to  rejoin  Peter  in  Rome,  all 
these  recollections  of  his  earlier  years  must  have  been  re- 
ne^w^ed,  and  of  this  experience  his  presentation  of  the  Gospel 
£Msts  must  show  traces,  if  the  narrative  was  written  in 
Kome  at  that  time.    The  designation  of  the  Gospel  specifi- 
cally as  the  Gospel  of  Peter ^  to  be  found  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Justin  (n.  12),  and  employed  by  numerous  writers 
of  TertulUan's  time,  was  an  abbreviated  expression  for  this 
relation  of  Mark's  Gospel  to  Peter's  preaching  and  narra- 
tivea     This  form  of  expression  did  not,  however,  become 
established  in  the  usage  of  the  Church,  and  disagrees 
entiiely  with    the    oldest   testimony  concerning    Mark, 
namely,  that  of  Papias  and  of  his  teacher  John,  or  simply 
**  the  Presbyter,"  as  Papias  calls  him  in  the  passage  where 
he  reproduces  his  opinion  concerning  Mark. 

The  question,  so  long  disputed,  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
presbyter  John — ^whether  he  is  the  apostle  John,  as  Irenssus 
thought,  or,  as  Eusebius  claims  to  have  discovered,  a  person 
bearing  the  same  name,  but  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
apostle  John—- cannot  be  decided  here  in  this  incidental 
connection  (n.  13).  Every  reader  of  Papias'  fragments,  and 
everyone  acquainted  with  the  other  traditions  regarding 
the  apostle,  the  author,  and  the  teacher  John,  may  be  asked 
to  give  unconditional  assent  to  the  following  statements  : 
(1)  Until  toward  the  close  of  the  first  century  there  was 
living  in  Ephesus  a  John,  who  had  attained  an  extreme  old 
age,  and  who  enjoyed  the  greatest  distinction  in  the  Church 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  exercising  a  decisive  influence  upon 
its  development.  (2)  Prominent  among  the  personal  dis- 
ciples of  the  same  were  Polycarp,  the  bishop  of  Smyrna, 
who  likewise  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  and  was  put 
to  death  by  burning  on  the  28rd  of  February  155  ;  and 
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Papias,  the  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  who  lived  at  least  antil 
Hadrian's  time  (117-138),  and  who  apparently  in  his 
extreme  old  age,  somewhere  about  the  year  125,  wrote 
his  work,  entitled  Xoy{o>v  icvpiaic&v  i^^rf^^^  in  five  volumes, 
(3)  According  to  the  mianimous  tradition — whether  this  be 
biographical,  having  relation  to  his  disciples;  or  of  a 
literary  and  historical  character,  dealing  with  writings 
attributed  to  him ;  or  legendary,  concerning  his  own  peison, 
— ^this  teacher  of  Polycarp  and  of  Papias  was  the  only 
person  bearing  the  name  of  John  who,  during  the  last 
decades  of  the  first  century,  was  in  any  way  distinguished 
in  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor.  Eusebius  attempted  to 
prove  that,  in  addition  to  the  apostle  and  evangelist  John, 
whom  with  all  the  older  tradition  he  identifies  with  the 
John  of  Ephesus  and  the  teacher  of  Polycarp,  there  lived  in 
Asia  Minor  a  presbyter  John,  who  was  not  an  apostle,  but 
the  teacher  of  Papias.  However,  he  went  only  half  way 
with  his  criticism.  The  single  John  of  Ephesus,  whom  the 
tradition  knows,  cannot  be  divided  into  two  :  the  teadier  of 
Polycarp  cannot  be  separated  fipom  the  teacher  of  Papias. 
Whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  one  John  of  Ephesus 
was  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  i.e.  the  son  of  Zebedee,  or 
whether,  in  consequence  of  the  similarity  of  name,  he  had 
been  confused  with  him  by  the  entire  tradition  before 
Eusebius'  time,  cannot  be  decided  merely  by  the  interpre- 
tation of  a  fragment  of  Papias'  preface.  The  tradition  of 
the  Church  concerning  John  of  Ephesus  is  always  open  to 
difi^rent  interpretations,  so  that  it  must  be  leffc  out  of 
consideration,  and  the  question  decided  primarily  from  the 
testimony  of  the  writings  themselves  which  are  ascribed  to 
this  John  (Part  X. ).  (4)  As  is  shown  by  the  very  first  men- 
tion of  his  name  in  Papias'  preface  (o  irpea-fiirepo^  ^IcMPvryiy 
Eus.  H.  E.  iii  39.  4 ;  twice  repeated  by  Eusebius  in  this 
form,  §§  7,  14,  not  'Itoavviri  o  irpeafivr^pos)^  and  still  more 
clearly  in  Papias'  statement  concerning  Mark  {mi  rovro  o 
Tpetr^vrepofi  ekeye)^  the  John  to  whom  Papias  refers  was  so 
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oonunonly  called  ^'  the  elder"  among  his  disciples  that  this 
expiession,  used  as  a  title  of  honour  for  the  aged  teacher, 
could  at  times  be  employed  instead  of  his  own  name.     This 
£Eu;t  is  confirmed  by  the  greetings  of  2  John  and  3  John ; 
and  the  case  is  entirely  analogous  to  that  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, who  was  in  the  habit  of  citing  one  of  his  teachers — 
aH  of  whom  were  dead,  and  whom  he  designates  collectively 
as  "the  Elders" — simply  as  o  vpeafivrepo^  or  6  fAoxapio^ 
TTpeafivrepo^,  without  name  or  other  definite  designation. 
(5)  The  John  of  Papias,  like  a  certain  Aristion  whom 
Papias  mentions  in  the  preface  together  with  John,  and 
who  is  frequently  cited  with  him  in  the  course  of  the  work 
as  authority  for  various  traditions  {op.  dt.  §§  4,  7, 14),  was 
a  lutBrfTtfi  rod  Kvptov.    As  is  self-evident,  this  expression  does 
not  mean  "a  Christian"  or  "a  true  Christian,"  but  a 
personal  disciple  of  Jesus.     This  is  made  dear  beyond  all 
doubt  by  the  context;  for  immediately  preceding  is  a 
list  of  names,  beginning  with  Andrew  and  ending  with 
Matthew^  the  whole  concluding  with  the  words  rf  ^t?  fre/>09 
rw  ToS  Kvpiov  fiadffT&v.     This  is  the  only  interpretation 
which  corresponds  to  the  usage  of  the  second  century. 
The  reason  why  Papias  does  not  call  even  Andrew  and 
Peter  apostles,  is  the  fact  that  their  significance  for  him — 
namely,  their  confirmation  of  the  Gospel  tradition  as  those 
who  had  heard  and  seen  Jesus — ^had  nothing  to  do  with 
their  apostolic  office ;  for  him,  Aristion,  who  was  not  one 
of  the  apostles,  was  just  as  important  a  witness  as  the 
apostle  Thomas,  or  indeed  more  so,  since  Papias  had  had 
no  opportunity  to  see  or  hear  Thomas,  as  he  had  Aristion, 
His  point  of  view  is  that  of  one  seeking  trustworthy 
tradition  concerning  Jesus ;  consequently  he  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  those  who  were  apostles  and  those  who 
were  not  apostles,  but  designates  those  who  had  seen  and 
heard  Jesus  iMdiftaX  rov  tcvplov  or  irpeafivrepoi  respectively, 
according  as  he  thinks  of  them  in  relation  to  Jesus  or  in 
relation  to  himself  and  the  generation  in  which  he  lived. 
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The  individual  in  question  is  therefore  a  Palestmian 
Jewish  Christian  settled  in  Asia  Minor,  and  called  John — 
in  other  words,  according  to  the  unanimous  tradition  of 
the  second  century,  the  apostle  John,  whose  statements 
Papias  dtes  in  numerous  passages  of  his  work,  partly  as 
he  heard  them  £rom  John's  own  lips,  partly  as  they  had 
come  to  him  through  other  discijples  of  his. 

One  of  these  citations  made  by  Papias  reads  as  follows : 
''  This  also  the  Presbyter  said  (or,  was  accustomed  to  say), 
'  Mark,  who  was  (or,  who  became)  an  interpreter  of  Peter, 
wrote  down  accurately  all  that  he  remembered  of  what  the 
Lord  had  said  or  done,  though  this  was  not  (set  forth)  in 
order'"  (n.  14).  Not  only  the  formula  with  which  the 
words  of  the  Presbyter  are  introduced  {teal  rovro  6  Trp^- 
/9vTepo9  eXe7€),  but  also  the  way  in  which  the  Presbyter 
introduces  Mark's  name  {MapKo^  fj^v\  shows  that  in  the 
preceding  account  by  Papias  there  were  other  sayings  of 
the  Presbyter,  which  while  dealing  with  related  topics, 
having  reference  possibly  to  earlier  records  of  Jesus' 
sayings,  did  not  concern  Mark  in  particular.  He  is  intro- 
duced in  contrast  to  what  precedes.  The  understanding 
of  the  concise  opinion  of  the  Presbyter  is  rendered  some- 
what easier  by  the  explanatory  remarks  which  Papias 
adds  directly  after  his  teacher's  words.  These  would  be 
of  still  greater  use  to  us  if  Eusebius  had  copied  also  the 
passage  preceding  the  citation  from  the  Presbyter,  to 
which  Papias  refers  expressly  in  this  passage.  Papias 
says  as  follows  :  '^  He  (Mark)  neither  heard  the  Lord  nor 
followed  Him  (as  a  disciple);  but  later,  as  remarked 
(he  heard  and  followed)  Peter,  who  constructed  the  dis- 
courses which  he  used  in  teaching  as  necessity  required, 
but  not  as  he  would  have  done  in  preparing  a  written 
account  of  the  Lord's  sayings.  So,  then,  Mark  made  no 
mistake  when  he  wrote  down  some  things  as  he  remem- 
bered them,  since  he  was  concerned  only  for  one  thing, 
namely,  to  omit  nothing  that  he  had  heard,  and  not 
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to    say  anytluDg  in  his  account  that  was  false."      It 
is    dear  &om  the  words  of  John,  as  well   as  from  the 
explanation     which     Fapias     adds,     that     unfavourable 
opinions  had   been   expressed   concerning   Mark's    book 
in   the  circle  to  which  Papias  and  John  belonged.     Only 
the  purpose  to  counteract  such  opinions  enables  us  to 
understand   John's   aicpifim    Sypayjteu    and    Papias'    ovSkv 
iipLoprey.     What  had  been  particularly  noticed  in  John  s 
vicinity,  what  John  himself  admitted  in  the  words  ov 
lUanoi  rd^^,  and  what  Papias  apologised  for  at  length, 
was  the  lack  of  order.      Variation  from  the  order  of 
another  Gospel  cannot  be  here  meant ;  for  in  this  case 
the  point  of  criticism  and  defence  would  have  to  be  the 
contradiction  between  Mark  and  the  recognised  authority 
of  another  evangelist,  and  not  want  of  order  in  general, 
more  specifically,  as  Papias'  apology  shows   even  more 
clearly  than  John's  statement, — ^want  of  an  order  such  as 
might  be  expected  in  the  case  of  one  who  had  been  a 
witness  of  Jesus'  words  and  deeds.     The  John  who  spoke 
with  his  disciples  concerning  Mark  was  such  an  avrowrf)^ 
KoX  avTi7«iH>9.     Whether  or  not  at  this  time  he  himself  had 
already  written  a  Gk)spel,  or  wrote  one  later,  his  disciples 
at  all  events  were  accustomed  to  hear  his  narrative  con- 
cerning Jesus'  words  and  deeds.    Judged  by  this  standard, 
Mark's  book  seemed  to  them  to  lack  plan,  and  to  present 
things  out  of  their  proper  chronological  order.     That  a 
personal  disciple  of  Jesus,  in  speaking  of  the  correct  order 
of  Jesus'  words  and  deeds,  could  mean  no  other  order  than 
that  in  which  he  remembered  them,  is  self-evident.     If  a 
book  were  the  standard  by  which  a  man  of  letters,  ancient 
or   modem,  judges  another   book  for   himself   and  his 
readers,  he  could  not  fail  to  cite  such  a  work,  whether  it 
was  his  own  or  that  of  another.     The  lack  in  Mark's 
Gospel,  which  John  and  Papias  both  admit,  they  explain 
and  condone  by  pointing  out  that  Mark  was  not  a  disciple 
of  Jesus,  but  a  disciple  of  Peter ;  on  this  account  he  waa 
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not  able  to  narrate  what  he  himiself  had  seen  and  heard, 
but  was  bound  by  Peter's  discourses,  which  £n>in  their 
very  nature  were  not  adapted  to  give  a  connected  and 
chronological  view  of  Jesus'  work  as  a  teacher,  consisting 
as  they  did  always  merely  of  separate  stories,  intended,  as 
the  case  might  be,  for  instruction  or  edification.      Even 
though  we  do  not  possess  the  preceding  section  of  Papias' 
work,  to  which  he  refers  in  A^  e^y,  and  in  which  he  had 
spoken,   probably,   of   the   origin  of   Mark's   Gospel  in 
Rome  (n.  10),  we  see  that  Papias  is  not  thinking  here 
of  Mark's   relation   to   Peter   as   that   of  a   n[iissionaiy 
helper,  but  as  that  of  a  disciple  under  the  instrucfclon  of 
his  master,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  does  not  speak  of 
Peter's  preaching,  but  of  the  discourses  delivered  by  him 
in  teaching.     The  memory  upon  which  Mark  draws  goes 
back  to  his  youth.     He  owes  it  to  the  relation  in  which 
he  stood  to  Peter  prior  to  his  entrance  upon  foreign 
missionary  work,  a  relation  the  existence  of  which  we 
infer  firom  1  Pet.  v.  13  and  fix)m  Acts  xii  12-17,  and 
which   is   noticed  also  in  Clement's  account  (above,  p 
431  f.).     Now  Papias  does  not  say  that  Mark  wrote  down 
Peter  s  oral  Grospel  word  for  word,  as  might  possibly 
be  inferred  from  Irenaeus,  Clement,  Origen,  and  Euaebios 
by  a  prejudiced  interpretation  of  their  statements  (above, 
p.  398  ;  below,  n.  11).     According  to  Papias,  the  responsi- 
bility of  authorship  is  entirely  Mark's ;  and  this  responsi* 
bility  he  is  able  to  bear,  if  only  unreasonable  demands 
be  not  made  of  him,  and  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
he  was  not  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  but  only  a  disciple  of 
Peter. 

Papias  expressly  limits  the  dependence  of  Mark's 
Gospel  upon  the  discourses  of  Peter  to  same  portions  of 
the  Gk)speL  Papias'  judgment,  ovBh  lnutprre  M&ptco^^  aihm 
Spm  ypd^^^,  C09  a'irefivf)fi6v€v<r€P^  has  been  interpreted  to  mean 
that  he  is  attempting  to  defend  Mark  against  the  charge 
of  having  reported  only  part  of  the  Gospel  history  in  his 
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book ;  but  this  has  against  it  not  only*  the  wording  of  the 
passage  which  emphasises  ovrm — m  and  not  evut^  but  com- 
mon sense  as  well.     At  the  time  when  John  xx.  30,  zxi. 
25  was  written,  or  shortly  afterward,  and  in  the  circle 
of  Papias,  who,  dissatisfied  with  the  information  supplied 
by  the  Gospel  literature  already  in  existence,  was  con- 
stantly searching  for  traditions  that  were  as  yet  unwritten, 
the  criticism  of  a  single  Gospel  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
incomplete  would  have  been  laughed  out  of  court.     What 
Papias  defends  is  the  method  of  Mark's  presentation.     It 
is  not  the  account  of  one  who  saw  and  heard  Jesus,  but 
that  of  a  disciple  of  one  of  the  apostles,  dependent  upon 
the  discourses  of  one  who  was  an  apostle  and  an  original 
witnes&     More  than  this,  the  discourses  upon  which  he 
was  dependent  were  not  designed  to  give  an  historical 
survey  of  Jesus'  life,  but  were  intended  for  an  entirely 
different  purpose.    With  reference  to  these  is  to  be  judged 
also  the  one  purpose  which,  in  positive  and  negative  form, 
Papias  indicates   Mark  to  have   had  in   view.      Under 
similar  circumstances  an  unscrupulous  author  might  have 
yielded  to  the  temptation  to  add  to  the  discourses  which 
he  heard  aU  sorts  of  invention  of  his  own,  with  a  view  to 
rendering  the  stories  more  interesting  or  pleasing,  or  in 
order  to  remove  also  single  features  which  might  make  an 
unfiftvourable  impression.     Mark  did  neither,  but  repro- 
duced Peter's  discourses,  naturally  in  so  far  as  he  recorded 
them  at  all,  accurately,  without  leaving  anything  out  or 
making  additions  of  his  own.     Incidentally,  however,  we 
learn  that  in  Papias'  opinion  this  close  dependence  upon 
Peter's  narratives  was  to  be  noticed  in  some  passages  of 
Mark's  Gospel     This  observation  is  of  a  character  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  the  Canon  Muratori  (above,  p.  428  f.),  to 
the  effect  that  here  and  there  in  Mark's  account  there  are 
passages  which  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  he  narrated 
as  an  eye-witness  of  certain  events,  which  he  had  experi- 
enced.    When  Papias  claims  that  Mark  was  not  a  disciple 
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of  Jesus,  but  a  disciple  of  Peter,  he  does  not  deny  this 
observation  and  claim  of  the  Fragmentist ;  quite  as  little 
does   Papias'  opinion   that  in  numerous  passages  Mark 
appears  to  be  dependent  upon  the  discourses  delivered 
by  Peter  in  teaching  invalidate  the  observation  of  later 
critics  that  he  is  largely  dependent  upon  an  older  docu- 
ment containing  an  account  of  the  Gospel  history.     In 
the  light  of  Papias'  fiill  explanation  is  to  be  understoo^l 
also  the  statement  of  his  teacher  John,  which  is  so  brief  as 
to  be  enigmatical.    According  to  John  also,  Mark  drew  upon 
his  memory,  and  in  his  opinion,  as  in  Papias',  this  must 
have  been  his  recollection  of  Peter's  narratives.     When 
John  praises  the  accuracy  of  all  that  Mark  remembered  of 
what  he  had  heard  Peter  say,  and  when  in  his  dosmg 
sentence  Papias  declares  with  reference  to  this  accuracy 
that  Mark  was  careful  not  to  omit  or  arbitrarily  to  change 
anything  that  he  heard,  their  words  do  not  in  turn  imply 
that  Mark's  book  contained  nothing  else  than  reproductions 
of  Peter's  narratives.     On  the  contrary,  John  hints  that 
where  this  source  of  memory  failed  him  Mark's  presenta- 
tion  actually  shows  want  of  accuracy.     For   this  very 
reason  he  fails  to  reproduce  exactly  the  order  of  events  in 
the  Gospel  history.      John  does  not  mention  expressly 
whose  the  account  was  in  dependence  upon  which  Mark 
wrote  his  accurate  narratives,  which  would  be  incompre- 
hensible, if  he  had  not  thought  that  this  point  was  clear 
to  his  followers  from  the  words  ipfjuqvevrffi  IHrpov  yetfop/eiw. 
This  very  omission  on  John's  part  is  of  itself  decisive  pioof 
that  the  expression  does  not  mean  that  on  Peter's  mission- 
ary tours  Mark  acted  as  his  interpreter,  a  misunderstanding 
which  comes  to  light  in  a  half  uncertain  way  for  the  fiist 
time  in  Jerome,  who  is  the  only  writer  in  antiquity  to 
advocate  the  view  (n.  12  end).     Furthermore,  if  this  were 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  it  would  be  incomprehensible 
that  Papias,  in  his  comparatively  full  explanation  of  the 
words  of  his  teacher,  should  not  refer  in  any  way  to  this 
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office  of  Mark,  or  say  anything  about  the  language  in 
which  Peter  taught,  and  the  language  into  which  Mark 
translated  the  words  of  Peter,  either  orally  or  in  writing, 
but  that  he  should  speak  only  of  the  close  connection 
between   Peter's  narratives  and  Mark's  account  of  the 
same,  and  of  Mark's  relation  of  discipleship  to  Peter  as 
explaining  this  close  connection.     The  same  is  true  of  aU 
those  who  after  Papias'  time  repeat  John's  expression 
(IpfUfi/evTi;?,  interpres)^  namely,  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  and 
Jerome  (above,  p.  398,  and  below,  n.  12).     Equally  note- 
worthy is  the  fact  that  Clement,  Origen,  and  also  Eusebius, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  John's  testimony,  never  say 
anything  about  Mark's   being  Peter's   interpreter,    and 
especially  when  speaking  of  the  dependence  of  Mark's 
Gospel  upon  Peter,  they  avoid  the  word  ipfjurfveun^ ;  and,  on 
tbe  other  hand,  always  emphasise  the  one  fact  that  Mark's 
relation  to  Peter  was  that  of  a  disciple  (n.  12).     Ancient 
scholars  were  safe  against  this  error,  because  they  knew 
that,   except  for  his  work  among   the   "Hebrews"   in 
Palestine,  Peter,  like  Paul,  needed  only  the  Greek  language 
in  aU  the  places  to  which  the  ancient  tradition  represents 
him  to  have  gone — ^Palestine,  Antioch,  and  Rome.     Inas- 
much as  he  was  proficient  in  this  language,  they  knew  also 
that  he  did  not  need  an  interpreter,  which  was  actually 
the  case  (vol.  i.  pp.  34-72,  112  f. ;  above,  p.  112).     Even 
though  Mark,  who  had  lived  since  the  year  44,  where 
Greek  was  the  dominant  language,  may  have  acquired 
greater  readiness  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  idiom  than  Peter, 
— of  which,  however,  his  Gospel  in  comparison  with  2  Peter 
shows  no  evidence, — ^the  idea  that  Mark  performed  the 
office  of  an  interpreter,  translating  Peter's  Aramaic  dis- 
courses into  Greek,  or  what  is  still  more  impossible,  his 
Greek  sermons  into  Latin,  cannot  be  held  by  anyone 
having  any  knowledge  at  all  of  language  conditions  in  the 
apostolic  age.    For  this  reason,  therefore,  this  view  is  not  to 
be  attributed  to  the  presbyter  John.     With  his  disciples, 
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who  did  not  need  to  be  informed  by  him,  to  begin  with, 
what  language  Peter  used  in  Antioch  and  Rome,  or  what 
the  personal  relation  was  in  which  Mark  stood  to  Peter, 
John  could  speak  of  Mark's  reproduction  of  Peter's  narra- 
tives figuratively,  and  say  that  it  was  by  virtue  of  the 
composition  of  his  book  he  became  Peter's  interpreter 
(n.  15).  To  those  who  had  not  heard  Peter  teU  the 
story  concerning  Jesus,  he  supplies  these  narratives. 
Herein  lay  the  strength  of  Mark's  Gospel,  but  likewise  its 
pardonable  weakness. 

Of  greater  weight  even  than  this  estimate  of  Mark's 
writing  by  a  disciple  of  Jesus  is  the  ^oct  that,  between  the 
years  75  and  100,  a  book  dealing  with  the  words  and 
deeds  of  Jesus,  and  written  by  a  disciple  of  Peter,  was  in 
existence  in  the  province  of  Asia,  and  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  Christians  in  that  region.  This  is  attested 
also  by  other  facts.  Our  Fourth  Gospel,  which  originated 
in  this  same  region,  and  which  is  assigned  by  the  unanim- 
ous tradition  to  John  of  Ephesus,  shows  clear  traces  of 
its  author's  acquaintance  with  Mark  (§66).  Furthermore, 
there  is  a  credible  tradition  that  Mark  was  the  favourite 
Gospel  of  the  school  of  Cerinthus,  who  lived  in  Ephesus  in 
John's  old  age  (n.  16).  Finally,  it  is  self-evident  that 
there  was  no  doubt  in  Papias'  mind  as  to  the  identity  of 
Mark's  book,  of  which  he  had  heard  his  teacher  speak,  with 
the  one  used  in  the  Church  of  Asia  Minor  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote  (125  a.d.  or  somewhat  later).  Papias'  testi* 
mony  and  the  wide  circulation  which  the  above-mentioned 
facts  show  that  Mark  had  among  the  Christians  in  and 
about  Ephesus  even  before  the  close  of  the  first  century, 
exclude  the  possibility  that  in  the  interval  between  the 
days  of  John  and  the  time  when  his  opinion  was  recorded 
by  his  disciple  Papias,  Mark  had  been  recast  into  what  was 
practicaUy  another  book,  and  the  original  edition  replaced 
by  this  modified  form  of  the  Gospel  after  the  former  had 
been  already  widely  circulated  without  this  change  having* 
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been  noticecL     John's  judgment  has  reference,  therefore,  to 
the  canonical  Mark. 

1.  (P.  427.)    Acts  xii.  12,  *Icmvvov  rov  €friicakovfUvov  MdpKov,  cf.  zii.  25, 
XT.  37,  mif^ht  mean  that  at  the  time  of  the  compositioii  of  Acts,  and  in  the 
circle  for  'which  Acts  was  written,  Mark  regularly  bore  this  Roman  prtenomen 
a«  a  cognomen,  while  at  the  time  of  the  events  here  related,  and  especially 
in  Jeraaalem,  he  was  known  only  as  John.    In  Acts  xiii.  5, 13  the  Hebrew 
name  corresponding  to  that  early  period  would  be  retained,  while  in  Philem. 
24,  Col.  rr,  10,  2  Tim.  iv.  11, 1  Pet.  y.  13,  the  Boman  name  is  used  which  was 
giTen  him  later,  and  was  the  only  one  current  among  the  Gentile  Christians. 
But  as  €iruc\rfStpra  has  the  weight  of  evidence  in  Acts  xiL  25,  the  present  in 
xii.  12,  XV.  37  cannot  be  pressed,  but  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  impeifect  parti- 
ciple.     Moreover,  the  name  Mark  is  too  unimportant  to  receive  later  an 
additional  name,  as  in  Acts  iv.  36.    John,  then,  doubtless  bore  a  Latin  name 
along  ^with  his  Hebrew  name  from  the  beginning,  like  Joseph  Barsabbas, 
sumamed  Justus  (Acts  i.  23),  Jesus — Justus  (Col.  iv.  11),  Silas    Silvanus 
(voL  i.  31  f.,  207 1\  Saul— Paul  (vol.  i.  69  f.).    The  attempts  to  distinguish 
two  Marks  in  the  N.T.  hardly  need  refutation  in  these  days;  cf.  Schajiz' 
Kam.  fiber  ML  S.  2. 

2.  (P.  427.)    1  Pet  V.  13,  MapKot  6  vlos  fiov ;  cf.  1  Tim.  i.  2 ;  2  Tim.  i.  2  ; 
Tit.  i.  4  ;  Philem.  10  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  15,  17. 

3.  (P.  428.)  Adamantius,  Dial,  corUr,  Marcion  (ed.  Bakhuyzen,  p.  10, 
written  circa  300-313 ;  ZfKOj  ix.  238),  in  opposition  to  the  Marcionites, 
includes  Mark  and  Luke  among  the  seventy  or  seventy-two  disciples.  So 
Epiph.  Hear.  xx.  4  (with  Justus,  Barnabas,  Apelles,  Rufus,  Niger) ;  with 
reference  to  Mark,  in  particular,  cf.  Hasr,  li.  6,  with  the  further  embellish- 
ment that  Mark  was  one  of  those  disciples  who,  according  to  John  vi.  66, 
deserted  the  Master,  but  was  afterwards  reconverted  by  Peter. 

4.  (P.  428.)    Hippol.  Refut.  vii.  30,  says,  in  an  argument  against  Marcion  : 
TovTovt  {tws  \6yovt)  oCt€  JIavKos  6  airdaroXor  olfrt  "MapKOt  6  jcoXo^odoJcrvXoff 
mnJYYttkmf — rovrmv   yap    ovdey    tv    r»   icar^   MapKOv   tvayytkuf  yiypairrai — 
aXX&  'EfifrcdoxX^.    It  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  designation  of 
Mark  as  xoXo^odaxruXor  to  say  that  by  its  use  Hippolytus  indicated  the 
ineompleteness  of  Mark's  gospel, — the  lack  of  an  introductory  history  and  a 
proper  ending, — and  at  the  same  time  accounting  for  the  mutilated  gospel 
of  Mardon.    This  is  the  view  of  Duncker  and  Schneidewin  ad  loe.,  who  also 
accept  a  biographical  tradition  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  epithet ;  also 
of  Bartlet  (JTh8, 1904,  Oct.  pp.  121-124)  in  the  sense  that  this  passage  of 
Hippolytns  was  the  source  of  the  later  legends.    Hippolytus  assumed  that 
the  GkMpel  of  Mark  was,  like  Paul,  an  authority  on  which  Marcion  relied, 
and  so  held,  mistakenly,  that  Marcion's  Qospel,  which  depends  on  Luke,  was 
an  adaptation  of  Mark.    So  it  is  not  the  fact  that  Marcion,  as  Wordsworth  is 
inclined  to  suppose  (N.T.  Lot.  $ec.  ed.  Hitrtm.  i.  173),  once  called  Mark  stump- 
fingered,  in  order  to  characterise  him  as  indolent  or  cowardly ;  on  the 
contrary,  Hippolytus  gives  him  this  title,  as  he  gives  Paul  the  title  of  apostle, 
as  an  honour.    The  incidental  way  in  which  this  is  done  presupposes  about 
230  in  Bome  a  general  acquaintance  with  tins  epithet  of  Mark's.    This  may 
be  read  in  the  old  prologue  to  Mark  (Wordsworth,  N.T.  Lot.  see*  ed.  S.  Hier- 
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anymif  i.  171  ;  Corssen,  lionarchianiseke  PrtdogmPy  1896,  S.  9f.):   **Marcai 
evangelista  dei  et  Petri  in  baptismate  filius  atque  in  divino  8ermone  dis- 
cipulos,  Bacerdotium  in  Israliel  agens,  secondam  camem  Levita,  conversui 
ad  fidem  Christi  evangelium  in  Italia  scripBit  ...  "(p.  172f.).     "Deniqne 
ampataase  sibi  post  fidem  poUicem  dicitur,  nt  eaoerdotio  reprobas  haberetor, 
sed  tantom  oonsentiens  fidei  pnedeBtinats  (Corasen,  S.  10, 16,  pnpderthiata) 
potuit  electio,  at  nee  sic  in  opere  yerbi  peideret,  qnod  prios  memezat  in 
genere ;  nam  AlezandrisB  episcopos  fait"    According  to  the  Targnm  on  Pl 
czxzviL  4,  to  which  Nestle  calls  attention  Z/NTW,  1903,  S.  347,  the  Lerites 
tore  off  their  thumbs  with  their  teeth,  and  said :  "  How  shall  we  sing  a  hymn 
of  thanksgiving  to  Yahweh  on  foreign  soil "    The  thamb  and  especially  that 
on  the  right  hand  (Ps.  czxxvii.  6)  is  as  essential  for  playing  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  hymn  on  a  harp  or  zither  (Ps.  czxxvii.  2 ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  23 ;  1  Kings 
X.  12 ;  Jos.  AtU.  vii.  12.  3),  as  is  the  tongue  for  singing.    Both  dntias  were 
laid  upon  the  Levites.    Moreover,  cf.  the  story  of  the  hermit  Ammonias 
(Hist.  La/ui,  ed.  Butler,  p.  33X  who  cat  off  his  left  ear  in  order  tliat,  in 
accordance  with  the  Jewish  law,  he  might  incapacitate  himself  for  the  ofllce 
of  bishop.    The  account  about  Mark,  which  is  found  in  essentially  tbe  same 
form  in  Arabic  MSS.  (ZDMO^  viii.  5d6»  xiii  475)  is  not  incredible.    Har- 
nack's  appeal  {ZfNTW,  1902,  S.  165  f .)  to  Upimv  Acts  vL  7  (see  voL  L  p.  66, 
n.  12),  which  is  textually  doubtful,  signifies  little.    It  is,  moreover,  possible 
that  KoXo/SodaicrvXoff  was  originally  applied  as  an  epithet  to  Mark,  because  of 
a  congenital  shortness  of  the  fingers  or  a  finger,  which  was  noticeable,  and 
then  later  was  explained  as  referring  to  an  intentional  mutilation.    The 
matter  is  thus  represented  in  an  old  MS.  of  the  Vulgate  in  Toledo  (Words- 
worth, p.  171)  :  '^  Marcus,  qui  et  colcbodactilui  est  nominatus,  ideo  quod  a 
cetera  (ad  ceteram)  corporis  proceritatem  digitoe  minores  habuisset''    Cf. 
concerning  James  ''the  less"  and  Barsabbas  Justus  ''with  the  flatfoot" 
Jbr«A.  vi.  345f.,349f. 

5.  (P.  428.)  The  only  words  which  remain  of  the  account  of  Mark  in  Cso. 
Mur.  (line  1,  "quibus  tamen  interfuit  et  ita  poeuit")  express  the  idea  above 
mentioned,  if  we  read  [<Ui}quibtu  (OK^  ii.  5,  15-18,  140).  Even  without 
assuming  that  the  words  used  (line  6)  with  reference  to  Luke^  *'  dominum 
tamen  nee  ipse  vidit  in  came,"  compare  him  with  Mark  and  not  with  Paul 
(cf.  p$r  eoidra^  GK,  ii.  30),  we  may  infer  that  the  Fragmentist  knew  the  older 
tradition,  according  to  which  Mark  was  not  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  and  conclude 
from  tamen  that  he  repeated  it,  and  maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  "ali- 
quibus  tamen  interfuit." 

6.  (P.  428.)  With  regard  to  the  fleeing  youth,  Mark  xiv.  51  f.,  various 
opinions  were  current  even  in  early  times.  (1)  Some  would  see  in  him  the 
apostle  John.  So,  without  any  justification,  Ambrose  (on  Ps.  xxxvi,  ed. 
Bened.  i.  801)  and  Peter  Ohrysologus  (Sertnoy  78,  150^  170,  Migne,  62,  col. 
421,  600,  645).  That  this  view  originated  on  Greek  soil  is  evident  from  the 
opposition  of  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  CaUna  Pair.  Qnec^  ed.  Possinna, 
p.  327.  Epiph.  HoBT,  Ixxviii.  13,  in  a  more  precise  reference,  shows  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  this  view,  and  accepted  it  as  correct  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  lack  of  clearness  in  his  statement^  however,  led  to  a  misunder- 
standing as  early  as  the  Middle  Ages,  and  also  in  the  first  edition  6i  tlus 
Introduction,  namely,  that  he  identified  the  fleeing  youth  with  James,  the 
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Lord's  brother.    His  meaning  is  rather  that  James,  who  is  said  to  have  worn 

only  linen  clothing,  is  to  be  compared  in  this  particular  with  the  sons  of 

Zebedee;  and  he  appeals  to  Mark  ziv.  51  for  support,  assuming  as  well  known 

that  tbe  youth  there  mentioned  was  one  of  these  latter ;  cf.  Fonch.  vi.  231. 

This  cannot  be  an  original  tradition,  for  it  is  plain  that  the  young  man  is  not 

one  of  the  circle  of  apostles.    At  the  same  time  the  view,  in  this  form,  can 

hardly  have  arisen  through  mistaken  exegesis;  for  the  old  tradition  that 

John  "waa  the  youngest  of  the  apostles  (cf.  the  writer's  Ada  Jo,  cxxviii., 

cxxxiv. ;  also  Theod.  Mops.  In  Ev.  Jo.,  ed.  Chabot,  pp.  3, 15),  and  a  combination 

of  tluB  tradition  with  the  word  vfavia-KoSf  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation.    On 

the  contrary,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conjecture  that  the  evangelist  John  Mark 

has  here  been  confused  with  the  evangelist  and  apostle  John,  as  has  happened 

in  other  cases  also  (see  note  7  below).    (2)  The  original  tradition,  which  is 

f osimd  in  Epiphanius  and  Ambrose,  but  obscured  by  this  confusion,  presents 

the  view  that  John  Mark,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Apostolic  circle,  was  the 

fleeing  3routh.    Tlie  same  is  presupposed  in  Can.  Mur.  (see  above,  note  5).    It 

is  instmctive  to  notice,  in  this  connection,  that  the  Cyprian  monk  Alexander, 

of  the  sixth  century,  who  had  access  to  many  old  books,  in  his  encomium  on 

Barnabas  (Ada  88.  Jwn,  tom.  ii.  440,  §  13),  gives  it  as  an  old  tradition  that 

Mark  was  the  man  with  the  pitcher  of  water,  Mark  xiv.  13,  whereas  the 

monk  Epiphanius  (ed.  Dressel,  p.  36)  states  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  the 

master  of  the  house.  Matt.  xxvi.  18,  was  the  apostle  John.    (3)  The  idea  that 

the  young  man  was  James  the  Just,  the  Lord's  brother,  is  mentioned  by 

ThfiQ^hjElai^and  Euthymius  (Migne,  123,  col.  657 ;  128,  col.  693),  and  rests,     ^: *     ^ 

as  is  particularly  plain  in  J^eophylacfs  case,  simply  on  tlxe  misunderstanding  '^^^ '  ^ 
of  Epiphanius  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.    (4)  According  to  C<U.  in   ti-  ^^\l.  ; 
^r.  uc  Mofrcumy  ed.  Possinus,  p.  326,  Victor  of  Antioch  commented  on  Mark  / 
xiv.  51  ;  Xtrvf  airh  r^f  oiKias  ^KfivtfSy  iv  jj  t6  ndtrxa  t[<l>ayop,  koi  wdtv  (4vov,    T^  ^  < 
.CaaaebeBQs^  Exerc,  ad  BaroniiAnn,  (1663),  p.  524,  made  use  of  this  statement,   [,t  -f  <  . 
and  argued  from  the  young  man's  singular  costume  that  he  must  have  risen   [ 
from  his  bed,  comparing  appropriately  Dionys.  Alex,  in  Eus.  H.  ^.  vi.  40.  7 :   '  '       ,  ^, 
fuvmw   4fr\  rrjt  wvvrjff   fjt  rlfjajv   yv}i»^  iv  r^  Xiy^   io'Bfifiarit  rtfv   b§   Xoiirriv    a  ,  • 
ivBijfra  napOKtifuvriP  avrois  cSpr/oy.     Cf.  Herodotus,  ii.  95,  j^y  fuv  4v  Ifwri^       I^ 
MvtOafdfUvos  jEv^  {sc  6  avfip)  tj  cni/dovi. 

7.  (P.  429.)  The  complicated  tradition  concerning  the  house  mentioned 
in  Acts  xii  12  is  carefully  investigated  in  the  article  on  '*  Die  Dormitio  8. 
Yirginis  und  das  Haus  des  Johannes  Markus  "  in  the  NKZ,  1899,  S.  377-429 
(also  published  separately,  Leipzig,  1899).  According  to  Epiphanius,  De 
Af(mt.  d  Pond.  14,  a  small  Christian  church  stood  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  on 
the  plot  of  ground  before  what  is  now  the  Zion  Gate,  a  portion  of  which  was 
presented  by  the  Sultan  to  Emperor  William  n.,  and  transferred  by  him  to 
the  (German  Catholics  on  October  31,  1898.  On  its  site  a  larger  church  was 
built^  probably  about  340,  which  Cyril,  about  348,  called  **  the  church  of  the 
apostles  in  the  upper  city  ^  (Catech.  xvi.  4),  but  which  by  the  end  of  the 
tame  century  was  usually  known  as  ff  6yia  2wv,  According  to  numerous 
testimonies  from  the  period  380*420,  this  was  regarded  as  the  place,  (1)  of  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  comaeuJum  (Mark  xiv.  14*25),  (2)  of 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  (Acts  ii.  2),  (3)  of  the  appearances  of  t^  risen 
Christ  in  Jerusalem  (John  xx.  1{^28 ;  Luke  xxiv.  36  ff.),  (4)  of  the  gathering     /    y  ^ 
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in  Acts  i.  18  f.,  and  also  (6)  as  the  regular  meeting-place  of  the  jniiiiitiTe 
Church  under  ite  first  bishop,  James.  Not  till  Uie  pilgrim  Theodoaius,  aboat 
686  {Itin,  Hi0ro8,y  ed.  Geyer,  p.  141.  7,  *'  ipse  fuit  domus  sancti  Marci  evan- 
geliste  '*),  and  the  monk  Alexander,  seyeral  d^adee  later  (Eneon^  in  Barn. 
H  12, 13 ;  see  the  preceding  note),  do  we  find  !■  agplisit  identificatioa  of  the 
*^Holy  Zion  "  with  the  house  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Mark  (Acts  zii.  19X  hut 
it  appears  then  not  as  a  conjecture,  but  as  an  unquestioned  tradition.  Only 
alter  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Persians  in  614  waa  the  opinion 
gradually,  and  at  first  quite  timidly,  advanced  among  the  patriarchs  and 
festival  preachers  of  Jerusalem,  that  the  *'  Holy  Zion  "  was  rather  the  houK 
of  the  apostle  John,  in  which  he  received  his  adoptive  mother,  Mary  tbf 
mother  of  Jesus  (John  xix.  26).  Apart,  too,  from  the  disagreement  of  older 
traditions  with  regard  to  the  dwelling  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  and  the  hoose 
in  which  she  died,  it  is  clear  that  after  614  the  evangelist  and  apostle  John 
and  his  adoptive  mother  began  to  displace  the  evangeUst  John  M^k  and  hia 
own  mother. 

8.  (P.  431.)  Eusebius,  H,  E,  ii.  16,  notices  as  a  report  that  Mark  was  a 
preacher  in  Egypt  of  the  Qospel  which  he  had  already  committed  to  writiiig 
(according  to  ii.  16,  in  RomeX  and  the  first  to  found  Churches  in  Alexandria. 
Cf.  Jerome,  Ftr.  III.  viii.  In  Ghron.  ad  anno  Ahrah.  2067,  Eusebius  also  refrains 
from  calling  him  bishop  outright,  thoagh  he  begins  the  succession  in  that 
city  with  Mark  (anno  Ahrah.  2077  ;  H.  E.  ii.  24).  Nothing  more  than  this  if 
affirmed  by  Theophilus  in  John  Malalaa,  lib.  x.  p.  262,  ed.  Bonn^  who  is 
perhaps  no  other  than  the  old  Antiochian  bishop  and  apologete  about  180  (cf. 
FoTich.  ii.  6  f .,  iii.  68  f.).  According  to  Eusebius,  Tkeoph.  iy.  6,  ed.  Gkessmami, 
p.  20  Greek,  p.  174  according  to  Syriac ;  cf.  the  Hypothesis  of  Victor  or  of 
Cyril  in  Combefis,  And.  Nwin.  i.  436 ;  Cramer,  Oai.  in  MaU.  H  Mare.  p.  265 ; 
as  well  as  Epiph.  Hcer.  Ii.  6,  Nicetas  in  Combefis,  op.  eit.  431,  and  others,  Peter 
sent  Mark  as  his  substitute  from  Rome  to  Egypt.  The  tradition  which  biiiige 
him  to  Alexandria  without  touching  Bome  sounds  still  less  historical  {Aeta 
Baimabm,  xxvi.,  ed.  Tisch.  73 ;  Ada  Marci,  Migne,  116,  coL  164  L ;  the 
Armenian  Bibles,  cf.  Conybeare  in  Exp.  1896,  Dec.,  p.  419). 

9.  (P.  432,  433.)  Clem.  Hypotyp.  on  1  Pet  v.  13  {Fortd^.  iii.  82  f . ;  this 
portion  is  unfortunately  lacking  in  the  Troyes  MS.) :  *'  Marcus,  Petri  sectator, 
prssdicante  Petro  evangelium  palam  Bomss  coram  quibusdam  Cseaareanis 
equitibus  et  multa  Christi  testimonia  proferente,  petitus  ab  eis,  ut  possent 
qu8B  dicebantur  memoriss  commendare,  scripsit  ex  his  quss  Petro  dicta  stmt 
evangelium  quod  secundum  Marcum  vocitatur."  In  immediate  connectton  wiA 
the  words  from  Eusebius,  JET.  E.  vi.  14.  6,  transcribed  above,  p.  400^  note  9  (it. 
if  IXryov  is  admitted  as  the  correct  reading,  and  we  have  a  statement  of  the 
presbyters  put  by  Clement  and  not  first  by  Eusebius  into  onUio  Miqua),  we 
read  further :  r6  dc  Korh  MapKov  (<c  cdayycXiov)  rairrfw  ivx^Kiwai  r^v  thto' 
woylap*  roO  TLvrpov  IhffUHrlif,  4p  'P»fijf  Krjpv(apro9  t6p  X<Syov  koI  irF€V|^ian  rh 
elayy4\tov  ^{ciirorroff,  rovt  irap6vras  iroXXo^  Uptos  wapoKokiirai  rdv  MapKW, 
wrhv  dKoKov6vfaxivTa  airr^  v6pp»Bf9  leai  p^wfjLvijfUvov  t&p  XcY^vrair,  dwttypa^toi 
rh  €lprffi4v€Lf  noirja'avTa  dc  t6  cvoyyAtoy  furoMvm  rots  d^fgtipois  aMSr  iinp 
iviyv6vTa   rhw   Uirpov    irporptirriK&t  (Vales,  conj.    irpaif>a»mf)  fi^rv  KoXiMriH 

Itrirt  frporph^a-Bau    w6pp«^€w  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  temporally,  not 
spatially  (Rufinus,  olim, ;  Niceph.  CaUL  iK  iroXXov) ;  wikm  or  i^m^  might 
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flobstitated  for  it.  The  words  frot^o-avra  to  avrov,  which  Rafinus  omitted 
to  be  constmed  as  subordinate  to  vapaKokitrai,  and  not  as  a  co-ordinate 
statement  of  the  reporter.  Aside  from  the  logical  grounds  stated  above, 
pp.  432  f .,  the  latter  construction  is  inadmissible,  because  we  ought  in  that 
case  to  have  t6v  bi  MapKov  or  tovtov  M  iroiff<ravT(i,  and  instead  of  the  pre- 
sent rocs  dtofitvoify  something  like  rotr  irapaKokia-aaiv  oMv,  The  CkBtaretmi  , 
^j^gUffoptdxPh  ^pic-  ^^^^'  i*  Id-  ld>  i^^<  ^*  11'^}  i^- 1^-  ^^i  ^^  icatadptioij  Dio  Cass.  ^ 


14. 1, 16.  2, 17.  6,  31.  2,  Ixiz.  7. 4)  are  not  in  themselves  equiteB  also  (cf.  par 
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contra^  Dio  Cass.  Izzviii.  18.  2  :  ovx  ore  dovXoi  icoi  i$€\€v0(poi  xtii  Kmcrapcioi,     ^  ^  " 

«iXA^  Kol  2ir9rcif,  fiovkevrai  re  icai  yvi^auff  rcoy  €iri<f)ap(aTaTCiv),      But  many 

<^  these  court  attendants  were  raised  to  equestrian  rank.    One  is  reminded  of 

Pbil.  iv.  22 ;  Ad.  Pauli,  ed.  Lipsius,  105.  8  (vol.  i.  p.  660,  n.  1^    According 

to  the  Ads  of  Peter,  that  apostle  had  to  do  with  much  more  distinguished 

company ;  ed.  Lipsius,  54.  33,  73.  33,  84.  15,  86.  2.     But  aside  from  this,  wb 

are  not  to  think  that  Clement  derived  his  account  from  the  Adi  of  Pder^ 

however  natural  the  conjecture  may  be  in  some  ways.    In  the  Hypotyposei 

Clement  cites  the  Ads  of  John  (Forsch,  iii.  87,  97),  which  are  from  the  same 

hand  as  the  Ads  of  Pder  (above,  p.  73,  note  7),  and  the  cool  attitude  toward 

the  written  Qospel  which  the  Peter  of  the  legend  assumes  (ed.  Lipsius, 

p.  66  f. ;  GKy  ii.  849)  would  fit  in  with  Peter's  hesitancy  with  regard  to 

Mark^  undertaking  in  Clement's  story.    But  in  the  legend  the  (Gospel  which 

the  Roman  Christians  read  is  already  in  existence  when  Peter  comes  to 

Rome,  and  in  the  unbroken  progress  of  the  narrative,  from  his  arrival  in 

Rome  to  his  death,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  origin  of  a  Gospel  nor  of  the 

person  of  Mark. 

10.  (Pp.  432, 434, 440.)  In  connection  with  the  account  of  Peter's  contest  with 
Simon  Magus  in  Borne,  Eus.  in  H.  E.iL  15  {Forsch,  iii.  72)  writes :  Toaovro 
d*  iirtXafiyfrtw  t€us  t&v  dKpoar&v  rov  Uirpau  biavoiaif  tv(r€^ias  <l)iyyog,  &£  /xi) 
rm  tliratrai  UaySts  t^itv  dpKtio'OM  OKog,  fti/dc  rj  aypa^Hif  rov  Btiou  Kijpvyfiarof 
otdflHTieaXif,  n(tpaKXriir€a'i  dc  vavroitus  Mapucoy,  od  t6  cvayyAtov  ff>ip«Taiy  djcoX- 
ov6o9  Swra  JIirp<n^\iiraprj<rai^  »9  £v  Koi  bia  yp€ut>ijs  vir6fivfjiia  r^t  duk  \6yov  / 
irapadoBtimfs  airrois  KaTak€iyltoi  dtdacKaXlas,  fi^  vp&rtpov  T€  dv§iPM  1j  Kor^p^  r  ^ 
yatrcurBai  t6v  ivbpa,  koi  rairrrj  ahriovs  y€V€trBai  r^r  rov  \eyop4vov  Korii  MapKOP 

fvayytkiov  ypafjirfS.     Tvovra  dc  t6  vpax^iv  JMO-i  r6v  diroaroXov  avroicaXv^y- 

ns  auT^  rov  irw^vparos  rjfrBijvai  rj  t&v  dvbpmv  vpoOvpuf.  Kvpwrai  re  ri^y  ypaffirjv     ^ ,  - 
(iV  (VTfv(i9  reus  CKJcXi/o'uur.      'SXripffs  tv  licr^  r&v  vvorvirma-€«t>v  irapartBtirai 
n^p   Urropiav*   avp€irip4iprvp€i  d*  airr^  km  6  'itpairoXirrjg   ttritrKOiros  6v6p4m 
Uavias,  rov  dc  MdpKOv  fLpripovrvtiP  r6p  Uirpop  iv  rj  vpar4p^  cVurroX^,  j}v  koi 
avvTo^at  ^aah^iir*  avrfjs  'Pdb/Ai/ff,  mjpmpup  r«  rovr*  airrop,  rijp  irdXivy^orrt*     y  f 
tlr^pov  Ba^vXwpa  irpoa-tiv6pra  dtii  rovr»p'   ^^da-ird^trcu  vpas  17  eV  BafivX&vg  — 

ovptKXfKrrj  ical  Mapxoff  6  vidg  /lov."     RufinuB  translates  the  last  sentence : 
"  Simile  dat  testimonium  etiam  Hieropolites  episcopus  nomine  Papias,  qui 
.    et  hoc  dicit,  quod  Petrus  in  prima  epistola  sua,  quam  de  urbe  Roma  scripsit,   ^^  <  ^<^ 
meminerit  Marci,  in  qua  tropice  Romam  Babyloniam  nominarit"    Eusebius 
did  not  write  very  clearly  here ;  but  probably  Rufinus  was  right  in  supposing  ^  . 

that  ereiy thing  that  follows  Papias'  name  was  taken  by  Eusebius  from  '^'' 

Papias,  for  this  cannot  be  discovered  in  Clement  (see  above,  163  n.  3).    The 
suppceition  that  the  words  KX^ftf^r — Uanias  form  a  parenthesis,  after  which 
the  report  continues,  and  that  i^o-iv  following  avprd(aiy  ia  a  resumption  of 
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the  fint  iJKuriv  after  irpaxB4v^  has  againBt  it :  (1)  that  there  is  then  no  reastm 
why  Eiuebios  broke  off  his  account  which  was  almost  fimshed  with  an 
appeal  to  his  two  witnesses,  instead  of  placing  this  appeal  at  the  end  of  ihe 
entire  report.  (2)  That  in  this  case  Eusebius  would  surelj  have  used  the 
second  ifmriv  immediately  after  he  had  resumed  the  account,  perhaps  after 
fiviffiovnttivt  and  not  in  a  relative  sentence  dependent  upon  it.  It  therefore 
remains  probable,  that  following  Papias,  who  gave  the  tradition  in  connection 
with  1  Pet.  Y.  13,  and  explained  it  by  a  figurative  interpretation  of  the  name 
Babylon,  Eusebius  reported  that  this  letter  which  was  often  cited  by  him 
(Eus.  H,  E.  iii  39. 16)  had  been  written  in  Bome.  Furthermore,  in  the  same 
connection  he  probably  in  all  essentialB  confirmed  (cVc/uipTvpci)  the  aoeomU 
of  Clement,  also  concerning  the  origin  of  Mark's  Gospel  in  Rome.  Papias,  in 
his  testimony  with  reference  to  Mark,  which  has  been  preserved  for  us  in  its 
general  meaning  (see  below,  n.  14)  refers  to  an  earlier  passage  of  his  work, 
in  which  he  had  already  expressed  himself  concerning  the  relation  of  Mark's 
Qospel  to  the  addresses  of  Peter.  Consequently  in  that  passage  which  in  iti 
wording  has  not  been  preserved,  he  probably  stated  what  according  to  Ens. 
ii.  16  he  in  all  probability  said  concerning  1  Pet.  v.  13  and  the  Roman  origin 
of  Mark's  Qospel.  That  Eusebius  does  not  repeat  the  account  of  Clement 
unchanged  is  shown  not  only  by  a  comparison  with  Clement's  own  words 
(above,  n.  9),  but  also  in  the  phraseology  of  Eusebius  himself ;  for  at  the 
point  where  his  account  begins  to  go  beyond  Clement  (yv6vfxL  dc  t^  wpax^^^ 
.  .  .  diroKaXv^vTos  ktX,)  he  introduces  a  formula  (^cktQ  which  points  to 
an  uncertain  tmaition  ;  and,  furthermore,  he  does  not  make  Clement  respons- 
ible for  all  the  details  which  are  given  (as,  for  example,  in  iL  23. 19,  iii  19X 
but  merely  in  a  very  general  expression  says  that  he  included  the  lanpui 
in  question  in  his  Hypotyposet,  Eusebius'  unhistorical  account  was  repeated, 
and  in  some  respects  still  further  exaggerated,  e,g,  Jerome  (Ftr.  IH  viii): 
**  Quod  cum  Petrus  audisset,  probavit  et  ecclesiis  legendum  sua  aactoritate 
edidit";  Alexander  Mon.  Encom.  BamabcRf  cap.  xx.  {Ada  SS.  Jun,  ii,  A^S). 
In  Liber  P<mUficalis  (ed.  Duchesne,  L  60,  118)  the  influence  of  Peter  on  the 
Qospel  of  Mark  and  on  the  ecclesiastical  use  of  the  Qospels  in  general  appears 
still  more  noteworthy. 

11.  (P.  434.)  Rome  is  named  as  the  place  of  composition  by  P^ptas  (see 
preceding  note),  and  in  addition  to  him  Clement  Alex,  expreealy  (n.  9), 
Eusebius  {H.  E.  ii.  16),  Epiph.  {Hcer,  li.  6 ;  see  above,  p.  400),  Jerome  (Ftr. 
lU.  viii.),  Ephrem  Syr.  (Expos,  Ev.  Cone.  p.  286,  cf .  Forsch.  i.  54 1 ;  PnL  Lot 
in  Ev.  Mcurci  (N.T.  Lot.,  ed.  Wordsworth,  i.  171,  "evangelium  in  Italia 
scripsit ") ;  Alexander  Mon.  op.  cit.  cap.  xx.  p.  443.  The  statement  of  Chiy- 
sostom  (Horn.  i.  in  Matt.\  Montf.  vii.  7),  that  Mark  wrote  his  Qospel  in  Egypt 
at  the  request  of  hearers  there,  stands  quite  alone.  The  fable  that  he  wrote 
the  Qospel  in  Latin  appears  first  in  Ephrem,  Eoi^pog.  Ev.  Cone  p.  286,  and 
elsewhere  among  the  Syrians  also,  eg.  Wright,  CcUal.  p.  70 ;  in  a  Peshito  MS. 
of  the  6th  century ;  among  the  Armenians,  Forsch.  v.  149 ;  also  in  sevenl 
Qreek  minuscules  (Tischendorf,  i.  410);  later  in  the  West;  defended  hf 
Baronius,  AnnaUs^  anno  46,  xlL 

12.  (Pp.  436, 442, 443.)  After  Papias,  the  first  witness  to  be  conaideied  for 
the  relation  of  Mark  to  the  preaching  of  Peter  is  Justin,  Dial,  cvi :  rat  ti 
ciirciy  furwvoiJuiKipcu  avr6v  Utrpov,  iva  rS^v  diroar6\»Vf  kcu  yrypanftBoL  iw  rotf 
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awo/Atnfftoytvftao'tw  tArov  yty€Prj}i4vov  koi  tovto  fura  rov  Koi  aXXovs  dvo  ddrX- 
iffovf  vlovt  Ztfitdaiov  Svraty  /uTcuvofAaKivai  dvdfum  rov  Boavtfyyis,  ^  iariv  vloX 
^vr^  ktX.     According  to  Justin's  regular  usage,  avTov  cannot  refer  to 
Christy  but  only  to  Peter,  cf .  GK,  i.  510  ff. ;  and,  further  on  in  this  note,  the 
phTaaeoIogy  of  Eusebius,  Dem.  iii.  5. 89,  96.    Mark  iii.  16  f.  is  the  basis  of  the 
Etatement.        Connected  with  this  is  the  representation  in  the  Acts  of  Petevy 
according  to  which  Peter  was  associated  with  other  apostles  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Gospel  book  (see  above,  p.  390).    Iren.  iii.  1.  1  follows  (see  above, 
p.  398),  cf •  iii.  10.  6 :  "  Quapropter  et  Marcus,  interpres  et  sectator  Petri, 
initiiiixi  evangelicfld  oonscriptionis  fecit  sic,  'Initium  evangelii  Jesu  Christi,"' 
etc.     Farther,  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (see  above,  p.  449) ;  Tertullian,  contra 
Mare,  iv.  5  :  ''  Licet  et  Marcus  quod  edidit  (sc.  evangelium)  Petri  affirmetur, 
cuiuB  interpres  Marcus;  nam  et  Lucse  digestum  Paulo  adscribere  solent." 
Origen  in.  Eus.  vi  26. 6  (p.  397,  above)  :  Mrtpov  bi  t6  Korh  Mapicov,  &g  nirpos 
vffn]ryii<raTo  avr^  rrwqircarra.    Out  of  this,  later  writers  like  pseudo-Athanasius, 
Synapa.  (Montf.  ii.  202),  made  a  vn-ayopcvecy=to  dictate.         Further,  Victor- 
inns  of  Pettan  (circa  300),  according  to  the  original  text  of  his  commentary 
(Hausaleiter,  ThLb^  1896,  coL  194) :  "  Marcus  interpres  Petri  ea  que  in 
munere  docebat  commemoratus  conscripsit,  sed  non  ordine."    He  had  read 
Papias  therefore,  for  Eusebius'  Church  History  was  not  yet  written.       Eusebius, 
H.  £,  iiL  24. 14,  refers  to  the  information  from  Clement  and  Papias,  which 
lie  had  already  given  and  elaborated  somewhat  (ii.  16 ;  see  above,  p.  449, 
n.  10).     Quite  definite  also  is  Dem,  Ev,  iii.  6.  89  :  rovrov  MapKos  yv»ptfws 
KOI  f^ognjrijs  yeyovttff  dirofivrifiovtva'ai  Xfyerai  rhg  rov  Utrpov  wtpX  r«v  irpd^»v 
Tw  *hi€rov  btaki^eis ;    cf .  §§  91-94,  96  :  MapKOS  fuv  ravra  ypa<l>€if  Hrrpos  di 
raura  w€p\  iaurw  itaprvpfi'  vavra  yhp  rii  vaph  MdpK^  r&v  Uh-pov  diake^env 
tlvai  Xtyerai  dirop»ripov€Vfurrcu     Similarly  in   Theophaaiia  Syr.  v.  40.     Only 
bints   exist  in   Epiphanius,   Hccr.  Ii.  6;    Chrysostom,  Hotti.  L  in  Mait, 
Jerome,  Vir.  III.  i. :   "  Sed  et  evangelium  iuxta  Marcum,  qui  auditor  eius 
et  interpres  fuit,  huius  (sc.  Petri)  dicitur."     A  statement  regarding  the 
pMudo-PetrLne  writings  follows,  as  the  first  of  which  stands  the  Gospel  of 
Peter,  cf.  Ftr.  lU.  viii. :   "Marcus,  discipulus  et  interpres  Petri  iuxta  quod 
Petrum  referentem  audierat,  rogatus  Bomffi  a  fratribus  breve  scripsit  evan- 
geUum."     As  to  what  follows,  cf.  p.  460,  above,  n.  10.     Further,  cf.  Jerome, 
Ep.  IviL  9,  cxx.  11  (of  Paul:  ''Habebat  ergo  Titum  interpretem,  sicut  et 
^tus  Petrus  Marcum,  cuius  evangelium  Petro  narrante  et  illo  scribente 
compoeitnm  est").    With  regard  to  the  equivocal  use  of  the  term  interpres  in 
the  latter  passage,  cf.  OKy  i.  881  f .    It  is  very  significant  that  in  the  only 
place  where  Eusebius  uses  the  expression  "  Marcus  evangelista,  Petri  inter- 
pres" {Chron.  ad  anno  Ahrah,  2067),  there  is  no  reference  to  his  activity  in 
Peter's  company,  for  it  is  his  independent  activity  in  Egypt  which  is  re- 
ported. Eusebius  has  no  thought  of  an  interpreter's  service  rendered  to  Peter. 
Mark  became  his  interpreter  by  writing  the  Gospel,  and  also  by  preaching  as 
his  representative  in  Egypt.    See  below,  n.  16. 

13.  (P.  436.)  What  the  present  writer  maintained  and  attempted  to 
prove  in  a  somewhat  youthful  essay  on  Papias  of  Hierapolis  (ThStKr,  1866, 
S.  649-096 ;  1867,  S.  639-642),  and  occasionally  in  other  connections  {Der 
iJirt  des  Hermas,  S.  vi~x ;  Acta  Joannis,  pp.  cliv-clxxii ;  Forsch,  iii.  167  ff. ; 
OK,  i.  166,  800,  ii.  33),  with  regard  to  Papias'  "presbyter"  named  John,  he 
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lias  again  eet  forth  briefly  in  an  essay  on  ^  Apostel  und  Apostelschiiler  in 
der  Provinz  Asien"  {Fonch.  vi.  1-224,  especially  112-147X  in  a  wider  con- 
nection and,  he  hopes,  in  a  more  convincing  way.    This  hjrpothesis  does  not 
at  all  suit  Mommsen,  who  {ZfNTW,  1902,  S.  156  ff.)  is  of  the  opinion  tliat 
Eusebins  controverted  IrensBus  *^in  his  thorough  way."     Also  dissatiafied 
with  Hamack's  and  Corssen's  interpretations,  he  sirika  otU  (on  the  baaiB  of 
the  Syriac  Version)  xvp/ou  fAaBaraif  the  inconvenient  characterisation  of  both 
of  Papias'  teachers,  against  all  Greek  MSS.,  as  also  against  the  teBtimony  of 
Jerome  (Ftr.  Ill,  xviii.)  and  of  Rufinus  (who  only  freely  and  wrongly  tran^ 
lates  the  words  by  uterique  discipuU),    Concerning  the  essays  by  R  Sdiwarlz, 
see  below,  §  64,  n.  2.    To  what  has  been  said  in  the  text  (p.  436L)  the 
present   writer   will   add   here   but   three   remarks — (1)   the   use  of   m 
irp€apvr€poij  which  we  find  in  Papias,  is  the  same  in  form  as  that  which 
occurs  in  Irenssus  and  Clement,  and  occasionally  also  in  Origen  and  Hippo- 
lytus.    The  term,  which  of  itself  may  denote  the  men  of  the  distant  past 
(Heb.  zi.  2,  01  irpta-pvrtpoi—i.  1,  ol  iror^pcrsMatt.  v.  21,  o2  apxaioi),  comes  to 
signify  the  teachers  of  the  next  preceding  generation  only  when  the  cpeaker 
characterises  those  to  whom  he  applies  it  as  his  own  personal  instractoia. 
The  succeeding  generation  calls  them  the  old  men  or  the  fathers  when  their 
ranks  begin  to  be  thinned,  and  abo  after  they  have  altogether  given  place  to 
the  younger.    In  concreto^  of  course,  they  are  very  different  perBons,  accord- 
ing to  the  period  of  the  respective  speakers.    (2)  That  the  wpnyfiOnpot,  from 
whom  Papias  daims  personally  to  have  received  much  infonnation,  were 
themselves  personal  disciples  of  Jesus,  not  only  follows  from  the  fact  that  he 
calls  his  teachers,  Aristion  and  John,  disciples  of  the  Lord,^ust  as  he  does  the 
apostles  Andrew,  Peter,  Thomas,  etc, — ^but  is  at  once  evident  to  every  sound 
sense  of  interpretation  from  the  disposition  of  his  sentence :  ci  Ht  wov  «ai 
irapriKoXavOriK&s  rtf  rots-  irp€a'fivr€pfns  tXBoi,  rovg  r&p  frpccr^vnrptty  oycc/Mvoi* 
X&yovs'  ri  'Av^pm  tj  ri  TLirpos  civrcv,  ti  ri  ^iKiirirog  ^  rt  0»fiat  i)  'Iokm^Sot  f  ri 
^ladyyvfs  fj  MarOaiw  if  rtr  trcpos  rwv  rov  KVpiov  paBtfr&v,  d  rt  *Kpwjimw  kol  0 
np€<rfivr€pos  'IcMtvyrfs  (cU.  ol)  rod  Kvpiov  pa.BtjT(d^  X^yovotv.    The  indirect  question 
(re  ciircv)  and  the  co-ordinate  relative  clause  (cl  re — Xcyovcrtv)  explain  •nirs  rm 
^mta&uLi^y  ^oymjg.    The  text  was  so  understood  by  the  early  and  entirely 
competent  translators,  the  Syrian  about  360,  Rufinus  about  400,  and  Jerome 
{yir.  Ill,  xviii.).    But  the  classical  witness  for  the  correctness  of  this  inter- 
pretation is  Eusebius  himself,  who  disputes  it.      In  order  to  show  that 
Papias  was  not  himself  a  disciple  of  the  apostles,  he  says  (S  7) :  **  Papist 
acknowledges  that  he  received  the  words  of  the  apostles  from  their  disciples 
(tovs  r&v  irp€<rfivr€p»v  \6yoj[s  irapa  r&v  avrois  n'apaKoXovBijK^mv)^  but  claims 
that  he  was  a  hearer  of  Aristion  and  the  presbyter  John.''     That  is,  he 
substitutes    rovg    r&v    diroarSKtiv    \&yovt    for    the    ravs    r&v    irptofivrtpuf 
\6yovs  of  Papias,  and  ovroi;  referring  back  to  r&v  dnoar6k»v,  for  the  nxr 
vpfo'fivripotf  of  Papias.     Thus  Eusebius  suppresses  the  obvious  fact  that 
Papias  spoke  first  of  such  traditions  as  he  received  from  the  presbyten 
directly  (or  from  the  apostles,  as  Eusebius  puts  it)  —  oan  irore  irapa  rif 
trp€a^vrip<ov  kclK&s  tpaOov — ^before  saying  that  he  also  inquired  conoeming 
the  words  of  the  presbyters  ("apostles'')  in  case  he  fell  in  with  others  vho 
like  him  had  been  their  disciples.      (3)  The  mention  of  a  presbyter  and 
disciple  of  Jesus  named  John  between  James  and  Matthew,  and  again  a 
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presbyter  a&d  disciple  of  JestiB  named  John  after  Aristion,  on  which  Eaaebius 
baaed   his  self-contradictory  interpretation,  is  indeed  remarkable.      The 
oonjecture  suggested  by  Kenan  {UAntechrist,  1873,  p.  562)  and  ingeniously 
ai^ued  by  Haussleiter  {ThLb^  1896,  coL  467),  that  the  words  j)  ri  *l€iMvvris  in 
the  enumeration  of  apostles  were  interpolated  in  the  text  of  Papias  before 
foaebius*  time,  is  venturesome  and  inadmissible  since  it  is  needless.     The 
qnestiona  which  Papias  at  the  time  of  his  investigations  in  the  course  of  his 
earlier  years  was  accustomed  at  every  opportunity  to  ask  (dptKpivov)  of  visit- 
ing disciples  of  the  apostles  fall  into  two  classes,  which  are  distinguished 
even  in  the  formation  of  the  sentence.    The  inquiries,  ri  tln^v^  he  asked  of 
such,  as  had  lived  in  Palestine  for  a  long  time  and  had  had  there  opportunity 
to  liear  many  apostles  and  other  disciples  of  Jesus :  the  inquiries,  &  re  X^yovo-iv, 
be  made  of  such,  like  Papias  himself,  as  had  had  for  a  time  intercourse  with 
the  disciples  of  Jesus,  then  living  in  the  province  of  Asia,  or  also  still  had 
interoourse  with  them,  while  it  was  denied  him.    The  apostle  John  belonged 
to  both  groups  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  whose  words  Papias  wished  to 
aacortain  from  their  own  disciples.    This  accounts  for  the  double  mention 
of  the  name.     There  remains  only  a  certain  clumsiness,  rhetorically  con- 
aideied,  on  Papias'  part. 

14.  (P.  43a)    After  Eusebius  {H.  E.  iii  39. 14)  has  referred  the  reader  to 
Ptapias'  work  for  other  traditions  of  Aristion  and  John  the  presbyter,  he 
contmnes :    dyayicauof   vvv    irpoa-^trofiev    rats   frpocKTtBtio'ais    avrov    <f>»vats 
wapahvtw^   fjw   frtpX   MapKOv    rov    t6    tiKvyyiXiov    ycypaffiorof    iKriBtirai    hth. 
Tourmv'     *  KOi  tov6^  6  irpta^vrtpos  Tktytp'     MapKos  fi€v  4pfirfv€vriis  TLirpov 
yfw6fi€POff  Sera  ifivrip.6vtviTtv^  aKptfi&s  €ypa^€v,   ov   fitvrot  rd^ti  rii 
vw6  rov  Kvpiov  {pi,  TLpurrov)  ^  \tx6ivra  fj  npax^^vra.     oihc  yhp  ^Kovtre 
ran  rvpcov  o0rf  vtiprfKoXovBrfatv  avr^  varepov  di  &g  tiprfv  UerptOy  hs  vp6s  rag 
;fp€ui^    iwouiro    rhf    iiikurKaKtas,   aXX'    ovx   &(rv€p    avvra^iv   r&v    KvpuiK&v 
s-otovffcvoff  Xoyttov  (aZ.  Xdyooir).     &ar9  o^fdiv  ijp£ipr€  Mapieor,  ovr»s  Zvta  ypdyjrat 
•iff  dw4funjiiav€va'tv'  ip^  yhp  inoaiavro   irp6poiav^  rov  ptf^p  ftp  ifKovo't  napa' 
XcireiF  J)  yftfvaaaSeu  rt  €P  ovroir.'    Tavra  pxp  oZp  lardpvjrcn  r^  Uania  rrtpX  rov 
MapKov.     Only  the  words  MdpKot  p*p  .  .  .  wpax^epra  constitute  the  state- 
ment of  the  presbyter  John :  what  follows  (at  once  distinguished  by  its 
folnees  from  the  enigmatical  conciseness  of  the  preceding  sentence)  is  from 
Papias.    m£  tfifnip  is  decisive  on  this  point.    That  Eusebius,  in  his  quotation 
from  Papias'  book,  transcribed  these  words  also,  although  he  does  not  give 
his  readers  the  earlier  passage  to  which  they  refer,  simply  testifies  to  the 
faithfulness  of  his  copy.    One  need  not  even  call  to  his  support  the  fact  that 
ii.  15  in  aU  probability  alludes  to  the  earlier  passage  in  Papias  to  which 
Papias  himself  here  refers  (see  above,  p.  449f .,  n.  10).    On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  Papias,  who  did  not  have  a  book  by  John  before  him,  but 
drew  upon  his  recollection  of  John's  oral  instructions,  should  have  set  down 
a  portion  of  what  the  presbyter  John  said  about  Mark,  and  should  have 
sought  to  characterise  it  as  a  fragment  of  some  record  by  a  parenthetic  a>s 
^f^ifp*    How  one  can  assert^  in  view  of  the  concluding  words  of  Eusebius 
(not»  ''This  was  the  presbyter  John's  opinion  of  Mark,  according  to  Papias," 
but,  **  This  is  what  Papias  reports  about  Mark  *%  that  he  took  all  of  what 
he  transcribes  to  be  the  language  of  the  presbyter,  the  present  writer  does  not 
understand  (Link,  ThStKr,  1896,  S.  414).        The  eXfyc  which  introduces  the 
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words  of  Uie  presbyter  (not  tlirt  or  TKt^)  shows  tliat  Papias  is  not  giviiig  a 
stenographic  report  of  a  discourse  delivered  at  some  time  by  John,  but 
that,  from  his  recollection  of  his  conversations  with  his  teacher,  he  means  to 
report  fully  what  John  uted  to  say  about  Mark  as  he  had  occasion.  It  is 
the  more  certain  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  imperfect  here,  sinee  no 
long  address  follows  and  no  situation  is  being  described.  Of.  Kuhner^GSerth, 
i  143  f. ;  Blass,  N,T,  Or.  9  57. 6  (£ng.  trans.  §  57. 5) ;  more  specially  a  Temai^ 
of  Birt  (Dm  anUke  Buchweaenf  483 ;  OK,  L  878  ;  and,  in  general,  the  whole 
discussion,  871-889),  which  is  largely  dependent  on  Klostermann,  Dag  Mar- 
ctiMv.  1867, — ^by  far  the  most  important  work  on  this  Gospel, — 326-336L 

16.  (P.  444.)   The  right  interpretation  of  ^p/ii7yctm)ffII#r/>oi;7«Fo^i«vocvrhich 
almost  alone  found  favour  in  the  early  Church  (above,  pp.  448  f.,  450  f .,  n.  12)  is 
represented  by  Michaelis,  Bird,  1058 ;  Fritzsche,  Ev,  Maird,  xxvi ;  Thiersch, 
Veriuck,  181 ;  Klostermann,  329,  with  whom  the  present  writer  expressed  his 
agreement ;  OK,  i.  878-882.     The  older  view,  again  contended  for  hy  Th. 
Mandel,  in  opposition  to  the  present  writer,  Vorge$MM4  der  dffenUuhen 
WirhtoimMt  Jem,  1892,  S.  385-^32,  namely,  that  Mark,  as  Peter's  interpieter 
in  Rome,  translated  his  sermons  into  Lalin,  rests  upon  untenable  premises 
which  cannot  be  indicated  here  in  passing.    What  had  this  office  of  interpreter 
on  the  part  of  Mark,  which  lasted  for  only  a  few  months,  to  do  with  his 
Gospel,  concerning  which  "the  presbyter  John**  speaks f    This  also  has 
weight  against  the  view  of  Schlatter  {Die  Kirehe  wm  Jenualem  vom  J»  JO-ISO, 
s.  52)  that  Mark  in  Jerusalem,  t.«.  before  the  year  44,  interpreted  into  Greek 
the  Aramaic  discourses  of  Peter  for  the  Hellenistic  portion  of  the  Jerusalem 
Church.    To  the  opposition  to  the  writer's  view  by  A.  Link,  ThStKr^  1896, 
S.  405-436,  it  may  be  briefly  replied :  (1)  Since  Jolm,  using  ipfufv^vri/f  Uirpov 
y€v6fi€vos  without  the  article,  does  not  say  that  Mark  was  die  interpreter  of 
Peter,  but  that  he  was  or  became  an  interpreter.  Link's  remark  (410)  that  Mark 
was  by  no  means  the  only  channel  of  acquaintance  with  the  narratives  of  Peter, 
and  hence  could  not  be  called  Peter's  interpreter  outright  in  the  sense  which  the 
present  writer  maintained,  is  little  to  the  point.  John's  statement  leaves  room 
for  ten  other  interpreters  besides  Mark,  and  also  for  the  fact  that  in  numberles 
instances  Peter  spoke  in  public  without  the  help  of  any  interpreter  whatever. 
One  hesitates  to  refer  to  such  passages  as  Eph.  iiL  7 ;  Col.  i.  83,  85 ;  Gal. 
iv.  16.    (2)  The  remark  (411)  that  on  the  writer's  interpretation  the  words  in 
question,  *' become  perfectly  useless  and  meaningless,"  seems  of  no  greater 
value.    For  without  them  the  following  i<ra  tfivrffUpoMrtp  hangs  in  the  air,  as 
no  man  could  guess  what  or  whom  Mark  remembered  in  his  writing.    He 
might  just  as  well  have  been  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  the  lack  of  order  (ra^ts) 
would  remain  unexcused,  and  the  praise  which  accompanies  the  admiasion  of 
this  deficiency  would  be  imjustified.    Even  if  one  adopts  (as  does  Link,  414) 
the  impossible  construction  which  makes  Papias*  added  explanation  the  words 
of  John,  John's  first  complete  sentence  is  still  meaningless  without  cf^fo^vftfr^ 
Uerpov  y€v6ft€vof  rightly  understood.    (3)  As  to  the  claim  that  the  words  in 
question,  on  the  writer's  interpretation,  should  follow  the  main  propositaon 
(413),  he  must  decline  to  discuss  the  point  with  a  scholar  who  thinks  it  neces- 
sary (413,  note  1)  to  inform  him  that  in  Acts  i.  24  (ir/Kxrcvfd^icvoc  (tirov)  the 
praying  is  indicated  as  the  medium  of  the  saying  1    See  examples  in  Kuhner* 
Gerth,  i.  197  f .,  199,  n.  8,  and  Blass,  f  58.  4  (Eng.  trans.  |  58.  4).    (4)  When, 
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in  OK^  i.  879,  the  writer  questioned  whether  Mark  of  Jerusalem  would  have 
been,  a  saitable  interpreter  for  the  Qalilean  Peter,  he  intended,  of  course, 
that  everyone  acquainted  with  the  subject  should  recall  that  a  knowledge 
of  Greek   wsa  at  least  as  general,  and  probably  much  more  general,  in 
Cralilee,  ifrith  its   large   non-Jewish  population,  than   in   Jerusalem  and 
Judsea.     To  be  confuted  with  the  information  (Link,  419)  that  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Aramaic  dialect  of  Galilee  aud  that  of  Judea  were  in- 
significant, is  something  of  a  surprise.    (5)  The  idea  that  Mark  accompanied 
Peter  as  interpreter  on  all  his  missionary  journeys  (418, 426  ff.)  is  inconsistent 
with  the  little  that  we  know.    Until  about  the  year  63,  Peter  was,  so  far  as 
we  know  (pp.  166-172,  above),  a  preacher  of  the  circumcision  in  the  Holy 
Land  and  the  neighbouring  regions,  and  certainly  went  no  farther  than 
Antioch,  and  there  only  on  a  visit.    Mark,  on  the  other  hand,  after  44,  was  a 
mufiionaiy  helper  in  the  company,  firsts  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  then  of  Bar- 
nabas alone,  and  then  again  of  Paul ;  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  he  was 
ever  lon^^  in  Peter's  company  before  63,  when  Peter  came  to  Bome.    The 
expreasions  vapriKoKavOtiK^s  rtvi  (Papias  in  Eus.  iii.  39.  15,  in  relation  to 
Jesus  or  Peter ;  cf .  zxxix.  4,  7 ;  Just  Di<U.  ciii.),  or  aKo\ovBfi<rag  nvi  (Clement 
in  Ens.  tL  14.  6,  p.  448,  above),  or  aKokovBos  nvos  (Eus.  ii.  16,  p.  449,  above), 
or  oKiKcfuBof  y€v6iM/tv&9  rivi  (Epiph.  Htxr,  li.  6)»Mctotor  (Iren.  iii.  1. 1, 10.  6 ; 
Clem.  (Latin  trans.),  p.  448,  above),  denote,  not  a  travelling  companion  but 
a  disciple,  who  has  for  some  time  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  a  teacher  and 
lived  in  familiar  intercourse  with  him,  and  are  occasionally  replaced  by  fiaBrfTrii 
(Iren.  ilL  1. 1 ;  Ghrysoet  Horn,  i  in  MaU.)y  aKovurtis  (Iren.  v.  33.  4),  yvoDpifiog 
Km  ^ocn7ri)ff  yeyov»s  (Eus.  Dem.  iii.  6. 89),  and  similar  expressions.    But  when 
such  a  disciple  imparts  the  instructions  of  his  teacher  to  others,  he  becomes 
his  interpreter,  because  through  him  the  absent  or  departed  teacher  addresses 
those  who  would  otherwise  not  hear  or  understand  him.    This  conception, 
which  is  presented  by  the  real  signification  of  the  word  (Xenophon,  Anah.  ii. 
3.  17,  ?Xcyc  vpSvrcs  Tta'(ra<f>4pvfj9  di'  4pfujv4«»s\  is  everywhere  adhered  to, 
whether  the  term  is  applied  to  the  disciple  who  hands  on  the  instruction  of 
his  teacher,  to  the  poet  in  relation  to  the  Muse,  or  the  prophet  in  relation  to 
the  Py thia  or  to  Apollo,  or  to  Hermes  the  messenger  and  interpreter  of  the 
gods,  or,  as  among  us,  to  the  musical  performer,  the  actor,  and  the  reciter  in 
relation  to  the  composer  and  the  poet  (GKj  i.  878  if.).    (6)  What  Clement^ 
Strom*  vii.  106,  says  of  the  founders  of  sects  who  appeared  in  the  post-apos- 
tolic time  is  undoubtedly  instructive :  Ka3dv€p  6  Bairikei^s,  xdv  tXavKtav 
f^vypAifnfrai  dtdacricaXoy,  its  avxov<riv  avrol,  rhv  XHrpov  ippajvea*  wravras  dc 
Kol  OvaKwvTtvov  6cod^  dtain^ico^vat  <l>4pov<riv,  yv&p^uis  dc  otroi  yeyova  Umikov.  ' 
With  regard  to  the  text,  cf.  Forsck,  iii.  125.    When  Link  (432)  claims,  in 
opposition  to  the  present  writer,  that  Qlaukias  is  called  the  interpreter  of 
Peter,  not  by  the  Basilidians  but  by  Clement,  this  also  must  be  considered 
ui  error;  for  after  k^v  iiriyp6iffnyrat^  which  already  shows  that  Basilides 
claimed  Glaukias  as  his  teacher  in  order  to  recommend  his  doctrines,  i>f 
oitxpwnv  avToi  woidd  be  quite  redundant,  if  it  referred  to  the  same  rela- 
tioiL    The  phrase  serves,  therefore,  to  introduce  the  following  t6p  Uirpov 
^PPivia,    Moreover,  Clement  does  not  omit  to  show  by  aurol,  which  other- 
wise would  be  meaningless,  that  they  do  indeed  boast  that  this  Qlaukias  was 
(^  or  on  interpreter  of  Peter,  but  that  he  for  his  part  by  no  means  cares  to 
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guarantee  the  claim.    Mark,  too,  ia  never  so  designated  bj  Clement  (p.  448, 
above).    The  UavXmt  yv&pmm  of  the  Valentinians  with  reference  to  Theodaa 
{Forsdi,.  iii.  122-126)  corresponds  to  the  ipfirjvevs  of  the  Basilidians  regard- 
ing  Qlaukias.    Now  it  is  evident  that  both  these  alleged  disciples  of  the 
apostles  are  brought  forward  as  bearers  of  a  secret  tradition,  and  that  tids 
can  be  brought  into  rational  connection  with  Glaukias'  possible  service  as 
interpreter  to  Peter,  even  less  readily  than  the  composition  of  a  Gospel  can  be 
connected  with  Mark's  supposed  service  in  a  similar  capacity.     Here  too, 
then,  fpfurjvM  is  figuratively  meant.     It  cannot  be  an  accident,  ho^rever, 
that  the  term  is  applied  to  the  medium  of  the  secret  tradition  between  Peter 
and  Basilides,  and  not  to  Theodas  who  stands  similarly  between  Paul  and 
Yalentinus.    In  the  school  of  Basilides,  as  in  that  of  Valentinus^  there  was  a 
peculiar  Gospel  (OK,  ii.  748,  771).    Neither  was  ascribed  to  an  apostle,  bat 
each  school  believed  that  it  could  appeal  to  a  disciple  of  Peter,  or  a  disciple 
of  Paul,  as  the  transmitter  of  Gospel  narratives,  just  as  well  as  the  Church 
could.     Theodas   corresponded   to    Luke,   and  Glaukias  to  Mark.     The 
Basilidians,  who  boasted  that  their  Glaukias  was  the  or  an  interpreter  of 
Peter,  knew  the  Church  tradition  of  Mark's  relation  to  Peter,  and  imitated 
it.    In  another  way  this  was  done  about  150  A.D.  by  the  author  and  ad- 
mirer  of  the  €vayy4Kiov  Kara  nirpov,  in  which  Peter  does  not  use  an  inter- 
preter, but  speaks  in  his  own  person  (Grundriss,  S.  30  f.). 

16.  (P.  444.)  Iren.  iii.  11.  7  :  "Qui  autem  Jeeum  separant  a  CQiristo,  et 
impassibilem  perseverasse  Christum,  passum  veto  Jesum  dicunt,  id  quod 
secundum  Marcum  est  praaferentes  evangelium,  cum  amore  veritatis  leg^ites 
illud,  corrigi  possunt."  Comparing  i.  26. 1  (cf.  iii.  11.  1 ;  vol.  i.  515,  n.  A\ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Cerinthians  are  meant ;  and  it  is  obvious  why 
they  preferred  the  Gk»pel  of  Mark,  which  b^ns  with  the  baptism.  The 
misunderstandings  which  have  been  occasioned  by  Epiphanius,  Hobt,  zxviii. 
5,  xxz.  3,  and  Philaster,  Hcer.  zxxvi.,  who  in  this  instance  depends  on 
Epiphanius,  require  no  discussion  here  (cf.  GK,  ii  730 ;  Hiimpel,  IM  Erron 
Ohrutolog.  in  Epist.  Jo,,  1897,  p.  68  ff.). 


§  52.  TITLE,  PLAN,  AND  CONCLUSION  OF  MAEK'S 

GOSPEL. 

The   words   a/t>X^   tov  eiar/yeXiov  'Ifjaov  Xpurrov  (n.    l), 

with  which  the  author  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark 
begins  his  book,  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  must 
have  given  rise  to  the  attempt,  even  at  a  very  early  date, 
to  construe  them  as  the  subject  or  predicate  of  a  sentence 
concluded  in  vv.  2-3,  or,  if  ver.  2  was  taken  parenthet- 
ically, in  ver.  3,  or,  in  case  the  whole  of  vv.  2-3  was 
treated  as  a  parenthesis,  in  ver.  4.  The  very  number  of 
such  attempts  to  construe  the  words  argues  against  them 
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all.  Further,  while  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Greek 
of  the  Gospel  is  far  from  classical,  it  must  nevertheless  be 
regarded  as  improbable  that  an  author,  who  in  the  rest  of 
his  book  does  not  show  any  inclination  to  write  periodic 
sentences,  should,  without  any  apparent  necessity,  begin 
the  same  with  such  an  ambiguous  and  at  best  extremely 
clumsy  construction.  A  decisive  argument  against  all 
these  attempts  is  the  fact  that  they  are  based  upon  the 
impossible  presupposition  that  ewvyyiXiov  can  be  used  to 
designate  the  Gospel  history,  and  that  not  in  the  sense  of 
"  a  recording  or  accounting "  of  the  facts  (historia),  but 
of  "  recorded  facts  "  {res  gestce).  The  baptism  and  preach- 
ing of  John  the  Baptist  might  possibly  be  treated  as  the 
b^inning  of  the  gospel  history  in  the  latter  sense,  namely, 
as  the  first  one  of  the  facts  which  it  was  the  business  of 
the  Gospel,  ie.  the  Christian  preaching,  to  report  and  to 
proclaim  (Acts  x.  37,  xiii.  24 ;  cf.  §  48).  But  it  could 
never  be  considered  the  beginning  of  the  proclamation  of 
those  facts.  But  the  latter  is  the  only  sense  in  which 
€va^4\iov  was  used  in  the  apostolic  age. 

It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  certain  that  the 
first  five  words  of  the  Gospel  are  to  be  taken  independ- 
ently, and  to  be  treated  as  a  title  prefixed  to  the  book  by 
the  author;  since  to  suppose  that  Mark  meant  to  say, 
"  Herewith  I  begin  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,"  involves 
a  whole  tangle  of  anachronisms.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  among  the  Latins,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Syrians,  it 
was  a  habit  among  the  scribes  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  mark 
the  transition  from  one  document  to  another  in  the  same 
codex  by  inserting  ireXeaOrf  or  hrX7)p<o0ff  (explicit)  and 
apxerai  {indpU)  before  or  after  the  customary  title  (n.  2). 
That  in  this  case  the  apx^rai  or  apxVf  which  means  the 
same  thing,  was  not  the  author's  own  statement,  requires 
no  proof.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  fact  that  these 
formulaa  are  not  found  in  the  oldest  MSS.  extant,  they 
presuppose  the  binding  together  of  separate  writings  in 
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one  codex.     In  the  present  case,  however,  it  is    not  a 
question  of  the  particular  way  in  which  a  copyist  indicated 
the  fact  that  a  new  book  was  begun  at  a  certain  point, 
but,  if  we  may  accept  the  unanimous  tradition,   "we  are 
dealing  with  words  which  were  always  a  part  of  Mark  s 
Gospel.    But  to  suppose  that  an  author  should  have  begun 
his  book  by  saying  to  his  readers,  "  Here  my  book  begins," 
or  "  Now  I  begin,"  would  be  an  absurd  conjecture.     Such 
an  idea  is  also  impossible,  because  then  Mark  would  have 
called  his  book  not  only  a  Gospel,  but  the  Grospel  of  Jesos 
Christ.     Even  if  he  had  said  "a  Gospel."  it  would  have 
been  an  anachronism,  because  the  name  evayyikiav  was  not 
used  to  designate  a  writing,  or  a  number  of  writings, 
until  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  certainly 
not  in  the  apostolic  age   (above,  p.  387  f.).     But  even 
granting  that  here  the  individual  author  may  have  antici- 
pated the  general  development  of  ecclesiastical  language, 
or  that  Mark  i.   1  was  not  written  until  120,  still,  in 
designating  his  work  "  the  Gospel,"  t.e.  the  only  Gospel 
which  exists  or  has  a  right  to  exist,  and,  more  than  this, 
in  calling  it  "the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,"  the  author 
would  make  himself  guilty  of  a  presumption  which  is  in- 
comprehensible.    The  title  which  Mark  gives  his  book  is  not 

€vayyiku>v  'I.  Xp.^  but  o^pXV  '^^^  eva^eXlov  'Itjtrov  XptoTov ;  for 

it  is  entirely  self-evident  that,  if  the  words  are  to  be  taken 
as  a  title,  they  have  reference  to  the  whole  book  and  not 
to  any  one  of  its  chapters,  be  it  longer  or  shorter.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  the  title  applies  very  inappropriately  to 
what  follows  it  immediately  (i.  2-13),  if  the  title  covered 
only  part  of  the  book,  we  should  expect  a  number  of 
chapters,  each  with  its  own  special  title ;  this,  however,  is 
not  what  we  find.  Accepting  the  words  as  a  titie,  they 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  titles  like  Bereshith  or  rkvevv; 
KotTfAov  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  book  in  the  O.T., 
which  were  invented  at  a  late  date  by  learned  editors 
or  ignorant  scribes.     It  is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
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auttor  himself,  or  perhaps  to  the  redactor  or  editor  ol 

onr  Mark,  like  the  titles  of  the  prophetic  books  of  the 

O-T.,  of  the  Proverbs,  of  Revelation,  of  the  Antiquities 

of  Josephus,  and  of  the  work  of  Irenseus  against  heresies. 

In  the  case  of  such  titles  it  does  not  matter  at  all  whether 

or  not  the  author  mentions  his  own  name  in  the  title,  or 

^wliether  a  name  which  may  occur  in  the  title  be  that  of 

the  real  or  only  of  an  alleged  author,  or  whether  it  is  only 

represented  as  such.     It  must  be  taken  for  granted  that 

such  a  title  characterises  rightly  the  content  of  the  book, 

and  indicates  the  subject  which  the  author  intended  to 

discuss,  at  least  when  he  began  his  work ;  only,  of  course, 

due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  a  potiori  Jit  denomi- 

natio  in  a  title  designed  to  sum  up  in  a  word  the  varied 

contents  of  a  comprehensive  work 

Mark  purposes,  therefore,  to  set  forth  in  his  book  the 
beginning  of  the  Grospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Since  his  work 
is  in  the  form  of  a  narrative,  apxn  cannot  be  meant  in  the 
sense  of  "  cause,  principle,  ground "  (Prov.  i.  7,  viii.  22 ; 
Sirach  xxix.  21 ;  Col.  i.  18 ;  Rev.  iii.  14),  but  is  to  be 
understood  only  in  the  usual  sense  of  "  beginning."  The 
conception  of  origin  is,  however,  involved ;  for  how  is  it 
possible  to  describe  the  beginning  of  a  thing  without 
indicating  its  origin  ?  An  apxn  is  always  an  apxif  yeveaeo)^ 
(Wisdom  of  Solomon  vi.  23,  vii  5).  In  his  account  he 
intends  to  answer  the  question  how  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
began,  and  therewith  also  the  question  how  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  originated.  In  a  certain  sense  the  question  is 
answered  at  the  outset  by  the  very  terms  which  Mark 
chooses  to  designate  the  Gospel,  for  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
means  in  this  passage,  as  everywhere  else  in  the  N.T.,  the 
message  of  salvation  brought  into  the  world  by  Jesus, 
which  was  preached  by  Him  first,  and  Which  now,  when 
it  is  no  longer  proclaimed  by  Jesus  Himself  but  by  His 
ambassadors,  bears  upon  it  the  seal  of  its  author  (above, 
p.  377  f.).     A  fuller  answer  of  the  same  character  is  to  be 
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found  in  Heb.  iL  3 ;  the  Gospel  began  with  its  first  pro- 
clamation by  Jesus,  the  Apostle  of  God  (Heb.  iiL  1),  and 
after  He  ceased  to  speak  to  men  directly  it  was  continued 
by  those  who  had  heard  the  preaching  of  the  great  original 
Evangelist.  This  same  idea,  which  is  conmion  to  the 
whole  of  the  N.T.,  is  given  noteworthy  expression  in  Acts 
i.  1,  where  all  of  Jesus'  work  and  teaching  set  forth  in  the 
third  Gospel  is  characterised  as  the  beginning  of  a  con- 
tinuous work  The  same  thought  is  to  be  foimd  in  Acts 
X.  36  f.,  though  presented  from  a  difTerent  point  of  view, 
-the  beginning  of  the  proclamation  of  the  good  tidings 
which  God  sent  to  the  people  of  Israel  was  not  through 
John  and  his  preaching,  but  after  the  baptism  and  preach- 
ing of  John,  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  original  Evangelist 
(cf.  Eph.  ii.  17).  This  is  exactly  Mark's  thought.  In  the 
apostolic  preaching  there  was  never  wanting  some  reference 
to  Jesus'  forerunner  and  something  showing  the  relation 
between  Jesus  and  John,  who  in  his  turn  was  connected 
with  the  O.T.  revelation.  Nor  could  this  backward  refer- 
ence be  omitted  in  an  historical  account  of  the  beginning 
of  this  preaching.  It  is  wanting  in  no  one  of  our  Gospels  ; 
but  what  Mark  says  about  the  Baptist  in  i.  2-8,  and  his 
notice,  showing  the  connection  between  Jesus'  history  and 
the  work  of  the  Baptist  in  i.  9-13,  is  so  outlinear  and  so 
brief  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  the  form  in  which  the 
tradition  was  used  for  the  instruction  of  converts  and  in 
the  missionary  preaching.  He  makes  it  so,  because  what 
he  set  out  to  portray  was  not  the  preliminaries,  but  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  proper  begins  in  L  14 
with  the  sentence,  "  After  John  was  delivered  up,  Jesus 
came  into  Galilee,  preaching  the  OospeL  of  God,  and 
saying,  'The  time  is  fulfilled  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  at  hand,  repent  ye  and  believe  the  Gospel.'"  This 
sentence,  which  gives  an  outline  view  of  Jesus'  entire 
ministry,  is  in  keeping  with  the  title  of  the  book,  and 
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goes  to  confirm  the  interpretation  of  the  same  given  above. 
Jesus'  mission  is  represented  to  be  the  proclamation  to 
men  of  God's  good  tidings,  and  He  Himself  urges  upon 
tliem  faith  in  this  message.     While  it  is  true  that,  accord- 
ing to  other  traditions,  Jesus  in  quoting  from  Isa.  Ixi.  1 
maizes  use  of  the  word  translated  by  the  Greek  ebarrfkluov 
or   of  the  corresponding  verb  (Luke  iv.  18,  vii.  22 ;  Matt. 
xL  5),  nevertheless,  in  comparison  with  similar  passages  in 
the  other  Gospels,  Mark's  use  of  the  word  in  his  description 
of  Jesus'  life-work  (ver.  14)  and  in  the  summary  which  he 
gives  of  the  essential  contents  of  Jesus'  preaching  (ver.  15), 
also  the  comparatively  frequent  recurrence  of  the  word  in 
the  farther  course  of  this  Gospel  (n.  8),  all  go  to  prove 
that  in  using  it  Mark  had  in  mind  always  the  purpose  of 
the  book  indicated  in  its  title.     This  is  to  be  seen  also  in 
the  separate  narratives  which  show  how  the  program  indi- 
cated in  L  14  was  carried  out.     In  contrast  to  the  brevity 
which  characterises  the  sketch  that  precedes  the  verse  in 
which  Jesus'  ministry  is  outlined, — ^a  brevity  which  renders 
single  passages  in  the  same  so  obscure  as  to  be  scarcely 
intelligible  (especially  i.  13), — from  i.  16  on  the  narratives 
are  remarkable  for  their  graphic  clearness  and  for  a  fulness 
of  detail  which  is  certainly  not  essential  (n.  4).     Even  if 
such  a  conclusion  were  not  necessary  from  a  comparison  of 
Mark's  account  with  the  presentation  of  the  same  fetcts  in 
the  other  Gospels,  the  careful  reader  would  still  be  com- 
pelled to  admit  from  a  comparison  of  Mark's  style  with 
that  of  accounts  presenting  different  material  —  as  for 
instance  the  Fourth  Gospel  or  Josephus — that  Mark  has 
not  only  a  predilection  for  vivid  and  clear  narrative,  but 
possesses  distinguished  ability  in  this  direction.     His  de- 
scription of  the  features  and  movements  of  those  speaking 
or  acting,  the  constant  use  of  direct  discourse  in  reporting 
chance  remarks  and  replies,  the  use  of  numerous  synonyms 
in  the  discourses,  repetition  in  full  of  words  repeated  in 
spoken   discourse,  and  the  use  of  elliptical  expressions 
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customary  in  conversation  but  not  in  written  discourse, — 
all  tend  to  give  Mark's  style  a  dramatic  qu^Jity.  If  all 
this  is  artificial  and  not  natural,  then  certainly  Mark  was 
an  adept  at  artem  arte  celare.  That  this  was  the  case 
is,  however,  quite  improbable,  in  view  of  the  thoroughly 
clumsy  way  in  which  Mark  uses  language.  These  little 
touches  never  make  the  impression  of  being  designed ;  to 
write  in  this  way  is  the  author  s  second  nature.  What  lie 
did  keep  clearly  before  himself,  however,  was  his  purpose 
to  set  forth  the  history  of  the  beginning  of  the  gospel 

In  the^r^^  section  (i.  16-45)  we  see  how  the  preaching 
which  Jesus  declared  to  be  EQs  essential  vocation  (L  38  £) 
was  accompanied  from  the  first  by  miracles  which  attested 
the  effective  power  of  His  word,  and  which  contributed 
much  to  the  spread  of  the  conviction  throughout  all  Gklilee 
that  Jesus  was  a  teacher  with  full  authority  from  God,  and 
that  His  teaching,  in  contrast  to  the  instruction  of  the 
rabbis  based  upon  the  traditions,  was  a  new  and  powerful 
doctrine  (i.  22,  27  f.).  At  first  Jesus  alone  is  the  preacher; 
He  silences  the  demons  who  proclaim  Him  the  Holy  One 
of  God  (i.  24  f.,  34,  c£  iii  llf.),  and  forbids  the  man 
whom  He  has  healed  to  publish  what  had  been  done  for 
him  (i.  44).  But  just  as  He  Himself  discloses,  at  the  very 
beginning  (i.  16-20),  His  intention  of  winning  helpers  in 
His  ministry,  so  He  is  totally  unable  to  hinder  those  who 
have  been  helped  by  Him  from  becoming  at  once  tireless 
proclaimers  of  His  deeds  (i.  45,  cf.  vii.  36).  Every  word  in 
the  concluding  sentence  of  this  first  section  is  consciously 
chosen — vp^aro,  which  is  not  altogether  without  significance 
(cf.  V.  20,  also  i.  1) ;  icvipvaaew,  everywhere  else  used  of  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  (cf.  L  14,  38,  39,  iii  14,  v.  20,  vi 
12,  xiii.  10,  idv.  9,  cf.  i.  4,  7) ;  the  added  iroXXa,  which  in- 
dicates  that  when  the  preaching  is  begun  it  is  not  to  end 
at  once ;  and,  finally,  tqv  Xdyov  without  any  addition,  used 
elsewhere  of  the  gospel  (ii.  2,  iv.  14-33),  to  describe  the 
report  which  the  man  who  had  been  healed  circulated  where* 
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he  went     The  second  section  (ii.  1-iii.  6)  shows  how 
Jesus'  preaching,  attested  as  it  was  by  His  works,  especially 
TTJB  proclamation  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  free- 
dom of  His  life  and  teaching  from  asceticism  and  slavish 
olMservance  of  the  law,  induced  constant  opposition  on  the 
past  of  the  religious  teachers  whose  influence  had  been 
dominant  up  to  this  time,  and  made  Him  more  and  more 
tlie  object  of  their  deadly  hatred     The  third  section 
(iii  7-vi  13)  begins  with  a  general  description  of  the 
spread  of  Jesus'  fame  throughout  all  Palestine  and  the 
adjoining  regions,  and  of  the  effect  which  this  had  in 
\^dening  the  circle  of  those  among  whom  Jesus  had  to 
work  (iii  7-12).     This  seems  to  have  influenced  Jesus  to 
make  free  choice  from  among  His  hearers  of  twelve,  with 
a  view  to  sending  them  out  as  preachers  (iii.   13-19). 
The  section  thus  begun  is  concluded  in  a  general  way  with 
the  account  of  the  first  mission  of  these  twelve  (vi.  7-13). 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  both  these  accounts  the  name 
apostle,  which  is  only  used  by  Mark  once  (vi    30),  is 
avoided ;  also,  that  the  commission  of  the  disciples  here 
described  is  expressly  declared  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind, 
and  is  caUed  the  beginning  of  the  sending  out  of  twelve 
preachers.     Finally,  in  the  account  of  their  choosing,  the 
fact  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that,  while  its  ultimate  purpose 
is  indicated  to  be  their  later  commission  to  preach,  and 
though  they  engaged  in  this  work  at  once  (vi  12),  the 
immediate  purpose  and  the  one  first  mentioned  is  that 
they  may  be  constantly  with  Jesus  (iii.  14,  tva  &<nv  fier' 

avTov  teal  Zva  aTrocrreXX];  ainoif^  /cffpycaeiv).     Through  their 

intercourse  with  the  first  preacher  of  the  gospel  they 
were  to  be  trained  for  their  future  vocation  as  preachers. 
Thereby  Jesus  intends  to  make  true  in  the  case  of  these 
men  the  words  He  had  spoken  to  some  at  the  beginning 
of  His  preaching  in  Galilee  (i.  17).  What  is  recorded 
between  the  choice  of  the  apostles  and  their  first  com- 
mission to  preach,  shows  how  Jesus  trained  the  Twelve  in 
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that  independence  of  judgment  and  knowledge  requi€dte 
for  the  exercise  of  their  calling.     When  on  one  occasion 
His  relatives,  apparently  His  nearest  kinsmen,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  inmioderate  zeal  with  which  He  gave 
Himself  to  His  work  was  deranging  His  mind,  and  His 
opponents  declared  Him  to  be  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit 
(iii.  2 If.,  cf.  ver.  30),  He  declares  those  to  be  His  true 
relatives  who,  notwithstanding  these  opinions,  give  heed 
to  His  word  (iii.   31-35);  and,  while  He  preaches   the 
secret  of  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d  to  the  multitude  in  parables, 
to  His  disciples — ^among  whom,  as  is  evident  from  the 
peculiar  wording  of  iv.  10,  the  Twelve  primarily  are  meant 
— ^He  not  only  interprets  the  individual  parables  spoken  to 
the  people  (iv.  14-20,  34),  but  declares  them  to  be  those 
chosen  ones  to  whom  this  secret  is  entrusted  (iv.   11). 
This  secret  they  are  to  learn  to  understand,  even  when  it 
is  concealed  in  figurative  language  (iv.  13),  and  one  day 
are  to  reveal  it  to  the  world  (iv.  21-25). 

Of  the  parables  spoken  on  this  particular  day,  the 
great  number  of  which  is  referred  to  repeatedly  (iv.  2,  33), 
three  are  recorded,  among  them  one  that  is  p^uhar  to 
Mark's  Gospel  (iv.  26-29).  The  first  parable  explains  the 
differing  reception  which  the  word — used  thus  alone,  and 
referring,  therefore,  to  the  gospel  preached  by  Jesus  and 
to  be  preached  by  the  apostles — ^receives  among  men  as 
due  to  the  different  qualities  of  heart  to  be  found  in  the 
hearers.  The  second  parable  shows  that  the  kingdom  of 
Grod,  once  it  has  been  brought  into  the  world  through 
Jesus'  preaching,  has  within  itself  germs  which  will  develop 
to  the  harvest,  and  that,  too,  without  direct  intervention 
on  His  part.  The  third  parable  shows  that  the  small 
beginnings  of  this  kingdom  are  no  reason  for  doubting 
that  ultimately  it  wiU  compass  the  entire  world.  In  the 
narratives  which  follow,  iv.  35-vi  6,  the  relation  to  the 
apostles  and  their  future  calling  remains  in  the  back- 
ground, though   attention   is  called  repeatedly  to  theii 
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presence  or  participation  in  the  work  (v.  31,  37,  vi.  1, 
otherwise  in  Matt.  ix.  22-26,  xiii.  54).  Not  until  the 
account  of  the  commission  and  instruction  of  the  Twelve 
(^  7-11)  is  the  reader  again  reminded  that  the  "being 
^th  Jesus,"  which  was  their  special  privilege  (iii  14)  and 
^which  was  denied  to  others,  without  their  being  forbidden 
on  this  account  to  make  known  the  grace  that  they  had 
received  (v.  18-20),  was  intended  primarily  to  prepare 
the  disciples  for  their  vocation  as  preachers  of  the  gospel. 

This  relation  of  the  history  to  the  apostles  and  their 
future  calling  comes  out  more  clearly  in  the  fourth  section 
(vL  14-x.  52).  Jesus  appears  here  not  so  much  engaged 
in  work  as  a  preacher  and  prophet  among  the  people,  as  in 
training  His  apostles.  He  avoids  the  principal  scene  of 
His  earlier  labours,  moves  frequently,  and  changes  con- 
stantly His  place  of  abode,  though  there  are  times  when 
TTift  sympathy  for  the  multitudes  leads  Him  to  mingle 
with  them,  or  to  help  individuals  among  them  who  are 
in  need  (vi.  34,  45,  viii.  2,  10,  13).  He  removes  to  the 
boundaries  of  Jewish  territory  and  goes  beyond  the  same 
(viL  24,  31,  viii.  27),  not  with  the  intention  of  preaching 
to  the  Gentiles,  but  in  order  to  escape  contact  with  the 
crowds  and  His  enemies,  that  He  may  devote  Himself 
entirely  to  the  instruction  of  His  disciples,  as  expressly 
stated  in  ix.  30  f.  In  the  accounts  of  the  miraculous  feed- 
ing the  part  taken  by  the  disciples  is  emphasised  more 
strongly  than  in  the  parallel  accounts,  especially  those  of 
Blatthew  and  John  (vi.  37-39,  41,  viii.  6).  In  vi  52, 
which  has  no  parallel  in  the  other  Gospels,  and  the  account 
in  viii  14-21,  which  is  much  more  detailed  and  more 
emphatic  than  in  Matt.  xvi.  5-12,  these  occurrences  are 
treated  altogether  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  practical 
instruction  of  the  disciples.  They  are  to  learn  not  only 
to  believe  in  Jesus'  miraculous  power,  but  out  oi  what 
Jesus  furnishes  them  also  to  satisfy  thousands  of  those 

who  hear  the  word.      Where  the  superstitious  opinions 
VOL.  II.  30 
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oonceming  Jesus,  produced  by  His  work  so  far,  are  men- 
tioned  for  the  first  time  (vi.  14  f.),  the  occasion  is  made 
use  of  to  introduce  an  episode  about  the  death  of  the 
Baptist  (vL  17-29).  When  we  compare  this  aocoimt, 
which  IB  very  fuD,  with  the  exceedingly  brief  notice  in 
L  2-8,  it  does  not  seem  that  it  is  inserted  for  its  own  sake, 
but  as  a  prophecy  with  reference  to  the  death  of  the 
mightier  preacher  (c£  ix.  12f.).  In  the  second  instance 
where  these  superstitious  opinions  are  mentioned — this 
time  by  the  apostles  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Jesus 
(viii  27  f.) — ^the  design  is  to  bring  out  strongly  the  inde- 
pendence of  faith  and  knowledge  developed  in  the  disciples 
under  the  influence  of  Jesus'  teaching  and  work. 

But  progress  in  this  development  is  slow  and  painful 
Although  it  was  not  necessary  any  longer  for  Him  to  ask 
the  jreproving  question,  "  Have  ye  not  yet  futh  ?  "  (iv.  40, 
cf.  per  contra,  ix.  23£),  He  did,  nevertheless,  have  con- 
stantly to  lament  their  lack  of  insight  (vi  52,  viiL  17-21), 
their  failure  to  understand  His  purposes  (viii  33,  ix.  32), 
their  want  of  determination  and  presence  of  mind  (ix. 
18  f.,  28  f.),  and  their  failure  to  make  unselfish  sacrifice  of 
themselves  {ix.  33-50,  x.  28-31,  35-45).  They  are  still 
much  affected  with  the  hardness  of  heart,  the  unbelief,  and 
the  superstition  that  characterised  their  countrymen  (vi 
49-52,  viii.  11-15,  ix.  19).  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  how- 
ever, that  the  governing  thought,  which  in  the  earlier 
sections  is  everywhere  noticeable,  in  the  whole  of  the 
plan,  in  the  details  of  its  elaboration,  and  especially  in 
the  choice  of  material,  becomes  less  and  less  prominent  as 
the  narrative  proceeds.  Especially  in  the  Jijih  secidon 
(xi  1-xvi  8),  where  the  closing  scenes  of  Jesus'  life  are 
described,  does  interest  in  the  material  itself,  without 
which  no  history  of*  Jesus'  public  ministry  would  be 
possible,  predominate  over  the  particular  point  of  view 
from  which  this  material  is  handled  in  Mark's  Gospel.  A 
certain  parallelism  is  noticeable  between  Jesus'  work  in 
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Galilee   and  in  Jerusalem,  which  shows  itself  sometimes 

in  the   use  of  similar  language.     Jesus  begins  His  work 

in  Jerusalem  with  deeds  (xi.  1-10,  15-18)  and  teachings 

(xL  18  =i.  22,  cf.  xi,  17,  xiL  14,  35,  37,  38,  xiv.  49)  which 

arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  onlj  to  fall  back 

npon    the  use  of  parables,  of  which  but  one  example  is 

recorded.     Here,  as  there.  He  encounters  an  alliance  be- 

t^ween  the  Pharisees  and  the  Herodians  (xii.  13  =  iiL  6). 

Here  also  in  these  circles  there  are  those  who  are  drawn 

to  Jesus,  and  in  whom  He  finds  something  to  conmiend 

(xiL  34  =  x.  21).     And  finally,  in  Jerusalem  as  in  Galilee, 

He   devotes  Himself  to  the  instruction  of  His  disciples 

(xiil  1  S.).     In  this  instruction  a  prominent  place  is  given 

to  a  series  of  statements  about  the  call  of  the  apostles  to 

preach  (xiii.  9-13),  which  are  introduced  by  Matthew — ^in 

part  also  by  Luke — ^in  a  different  connection.     Repeatedly 

notice  is  taken  of  the  presence  of  the  disciples,  or  of  the 

impression  which  something  has  made  upon  them  (xi.  11, 

14,  20  £,  Till-  1-5),  and  the  fact  recalled  that  their  task  is 

the  conmiission  of  Jesus'  word  to  othera^^and  that  the  Gospel     /V/'i/ 

is  for  the  whole  world  (xiv.  9).     But  notwithstanding  all     ^ 

this,  one  observes  that  the  material  is  not  subordinated  to 

the  governing  thought  of  the  book     Very  possibly  this 

thought  would  have  become  more  prominent  again  at  the 

close.     But  the  book  was  never  finished. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  certain  of 
critical  conclusions,  that  the  words  i^^oPovvro  ydp^  xvi.  8, 
are  the  last  words  in  the  book  which  were  written  by  the 
author  himself  (n.  5).  How  early  and  how  generally  it 
was  felt  to  be  unfortunate  that  Mark  had  broken  the 
thread  of  his  narrative  with  these  words  in  the  midst  of 
his  account  of  Jesus'  resurrection  just  as  this  account  was 
begun,  is  attested  by  the  existence  and  circulation  of  two 
additions,  which  were  attached  to  the  Gospel  in  order  to 
supply  this  lack.  The  first  positive  witness  for  the  former 
of  these — xvL  9-20  in  the  textus  receptuSf  designated 
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in  what  follows   by  A — ^is  that  of  Irenaeus  (iii.    10.  6  ; 
GKj  ii.  924).     That  it  was  a  part  of  Mark,  however,  is 
presupposed  also  in  Tatian's  Diatessaron,  in  which  the 
substance  of  the  pericope  was  incorporated  (n.  5) ;  for  it 
has  not  been  shown  as  yet  that  a  passage  of  any  con- 
siderable length  was  taken  by  Tatian  from  a  source  other 
than  one  of  the  canonical  Gospels.    Apparently  Justin  also 
was  familiar  with  the  passage  (GK^  i.   515).      It  must 
therefore  have  been  appended  to  the  Gk)spel  as  early  as 
the  first  half  of  the  second  century.     While  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  pericope,  or  of  a  substitute  for  it,  to  be  found 
in  TertuUian  and   Cyprian,  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Origen,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  Athanasius,  and  numerous 
other  authors  who  would  have  had  occasion  to  make  use 
of  it  had  it  been  known  to  them,  nevertheless  from  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  on  it  became  more  and  more 
widely  circulated.     Whereas  in  Eusebius'  time  it  was  to 
be  found  in  only  a  few  Greek  MSS.  {GK^  ii.  913),  in 
those  that  have  come  down  from  the  fifth  century  (Codi 
ACDE,  etc.)  it  is  found  regularly,  also  in  the  different 
Syriac  versions,  with  the  exception  of  Syr.  Sin,  and  in 
the  Gothic  and  later  Egyptian  (Memphitic)  translations. 
It  is  witnessed,  further,  by  Chrysostom,  Epiphanius,  Marcus 
Eremita,  and  the  Apostolic  Constitutions.     The  first  to 
testify   to  its   existence  in  Alexandria  is  Didymus;  in 
Latin   North   Africa,   Augustine ;    in   Italy,   apart  fix)m 
Justin  and  Tatian,  who  in  a  sense  are  to  be  reckcmed 
here,   and   some  doubtful   notices  (n.   5),  Ambrose,  the 
Latin  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  used  by  Jerome,  and  Jerome 
himself,  who  gave  the  A  text  a  fixed  place  in  the  West 
by  adopting  it  in  his  revision  of  the  Latin  N.T. 

Besides  this  addition,  there  is  another  much  shorter 
conclusion  to  the  Gospel  designated  here  by  B,  which  was 
circulated  somewhat  widely  at  a  comparatively  early  dat« 
(n.  6).  This  text  is  found  (1)  as  an  integral  part  of 
Mark's  Gospel  in  a  fifth  century  MS.  (k),  which  represents 
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the  oldest  form  of  the  Latin  text  of  the  Gospels,  show- 
ing   much  agreement  with  Cyprian's   citations.      (2)  In 
several  Greek  uncials  of  the  seventh  to  ninth  centuries 
(LT^Y)  and  several  Greek  cursives  and  Ethiopic  MSS., 
only  that  here  as  if  giving  a  choice  between  the  two,  the 
A  text  is  added  also  partly  with  introductory  and  inter- 
posed remarks  which  give  evidence  that  these  additions 
are  doubtful  and  circulated  only  here  and  there.     (3)  On 
the  other  hand,  it  appears  on  the  margin  of  a  Greek  cursive 
of  the  tenth  century  (Ev.  274),  A  being  inserted  in  the 
text.     This  is  the  case  also  in  the  latest  Syriac  version 
made  in  Alexandria  in  the  seventh  century  by  Thomas 
of  Heraclea,  who  compared  Greek  MSS.  {GK,  ii.   922). 
(4)  Finally,  it  is  probable  that  the  scribe  who  copied  the 
Codex  Vaticanus  was  fBuniliar  with  B,  not  A.     There  is 
also  a  Coptic  MS.  which  seems  to  depend  upon  an  ori- 
ginal having  the  B  text  {GK,  ii.  912,  921).      A  third 
recensicm  (C),  namely,  that  in  which  Mark's  Gospel  is 
concluded  with   xvi.   8,  is  found  (1)  in  the  two  oldest 
Greek    MSS.    extant  (MB);   (2)  according  to  Eusebius' 
testimony  in  "almost  all,"  and  these  the  "accurate"  MSS. 
of  his  time,  which  Jerome  also  declares  to  have  been  the 
case  still  in  his  time  {GK,  ii.  919) ;  (3)  in  one  of  the  two 
oldest  forms  of  the  Syriac  translation  (Ss).     To  the  above 
is  to  be  added  (4)  the  silent  witness  of  authors  who  betray 
acquaintance  with  neither  A  nor  B,  and  (5)  the  indirect 
witness  of  the  B  recension.     From  the  witnesses  cited 
above  under  2,  4,  for  the  B  text,  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
regions  where  B  originated  and  was  circulated  A  did  not 
become  known  until  later;   nor  is  it  hardly  conceivable 
that   B  should  have  been  invented  where  A   had  been 
handed  down  by  the  tradition.      The  B  text  cannot  be 
traced  back  beyond  the  fourth  century,  although  it  may 
have  originated  in  the  third  century,  and  apparently  in 
Egypt,  whence  it  found  its  way  into  single  MSS.  in  Ijatin 
AMca.     The  A  text,  which  was  the  only  one  known  to 
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Irenseus,  originated  probably  in  Asia  Minor  before  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  wKence  it  spread  without 
resistance  to  Italy  and  Gaul,  whereas  in  Palestine  though 
known  it  was  rejected  by  scholars.  And  in  Syria,  where 
its  contents  were  very  early  made  known  by  its  incor- 
poration in  the  Diatessaron,  it  had  to  struggle  for  its 
existence. 

The  way  in  which  both  the  additions  harmonise  with 
the  beginning  of  the  book,  show  that  they  were  written 
after  careful  consideration.  The  statement  with  which 
both  A  and  B  conclude,  namely,  that  the  apostles,  author- 
ised by  the  risen  Christ,  preached  the  gospel  throughout 
the  world,  is  a  suitable  conclusion  for  a  book  which,  ac- 
cording to  its  title,  was  intended  to  set  forth  the  beginning 
and  origin  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  In  B  this  is  ail  that 
is  said,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed  in  ecclesiastical 
language  which  has  a  comparatively  modem  sound.  The 
only  thing  it  contains  in  the  nature  of  a  conclusion  to 
the  interrupted  narrative  is  the  brief  statement  that  the 
women  fulfilled  the  commission  given  them  by  the  angel. 
The  apparent  contradiction  with  xvi.  8 — ^which,  after  aU, 
is  only  apparent — ^was  partly  removed,  as  in  codex  k,  by 
changes  made  later  in  xvi.  8  {GK^  ii.  920  £).  The  con- 
tradiction was,  however,  little  felt,  because  the  passage 
was  written  more  with  reference  to  xvi.  7  (c£  Luke  xxiv. 
9£,  23;  John  xx.  18).  The  A  text  is  of  an  entirely 
different  character.  To  begin  with,  it  is  very  easy  to  see 
that  the  text  is  made  up  of  different  elements.  In  w. 
9-13  and  w.  19-20  there  is  no  narrative  such  as  we  find 
elsewhere  in  the  Gospels,  especially  in  Mark.  Com- 
pared with  these  sentences,  the  meagre  sketch  in  i  2-13, 
which  precedes  the  account  of  Jesus'  preaching,  shows 
ample  breadth  of  description,  and  is  full  of  graphic 
detail,  while  the  use  of  direct  discourse  (i.  7f.,  11)  lends 
it  a  certain  dramatic  vigour.  In  the  addition,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  a  single  word  spoken  by  the  risen  Christ 
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at  the  time  of  His  appearances  to  His  disciples  is  repro- 
duced, nor  is  an  account  given  of  a  single  act.     In  short, 
it  is  not  nomraied^  but  chronicled^  that  Jesus  appeared 
first  to  Mary  Magdalene,   and    then  to  two  unnamed 
persons  going  into  the  country,  with  the  statement  in 
both  cases  that  their  tidings  were  not  credited  by  the 
others  (xvi  9-13).      At  the  close,  moreover,  (xvL  19-20), 
in  the  fewest  possible  words,  the  ascension,  Jesus'  exalta- 
tion to  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  the  entire  missionary 
work  of  the  apostles  are  outlined.      The  sources  from 
which  these  statements  are  taken  are  not  hard  to  find : 
xvL   9-11   is  from  John   xx.    1-18,  with  the  insertion 
of  a  phrase  from  Luke  viii.  2 ;  xvi  12-13  is  from  Luke 
xxiv.  13-35,  the  dependence  being  in  part  verbal  (Luke 
xxiv.  13,  Swo  ^f  ain&v  .  .  .  tropevofievoi  efc  ^/j^p),  but  with 
omission  of  all  details.     The  language  of  ver.  19  is  that 
of  the  Apostolic  Creed,  not  of  the  Gospels,  whUe  that  of 
ver.  20  resembles  the  apostolic  teaching  (Heb.  ii.  3  f. ; 
Rom.  X.  14 f.,  XV.  18 f.;  CoL  i  6;  1  Tim.  iii  16;  Acts 
XV.  12). 

Vv.  14-18  are  strikingly  different  from  the  verses 
between  which  they  stand  (vv.  9-13,  19-20).  This  is 
a  real  narrative,  being  in  its  substance  an  address  to 
the  apostles  by  the  risen  Christ,  with  a  brief  statement 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  spoken. 
Further,  there  is  nothing  in  the  passage  betraying  its 
dependence  upon  a  canonical  Gospel ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  its  style  does  not,  like  that  of  vv.  19-20,  differ 
from  the  classic  style  which  characterises  the  Gospels, 
xvi  14  is  cited  in  Latin  by  Jerome  from  a  Greek  MS. 
with  a  very  original  addition  (n.  7).  When  the  Lord 
reproaches  the  disciples  for  their  imbelief  and  hardness  of 
heart,  they  excuse  themselves,  saying,  "  This  unrighteous 
and  unbelieving  world  is  under  Satan  (Satan's  power), 
who  by  the  agency  of  unclean  spirits  prevents  (men)  from 
laying  hold  of  the  true  power  of  Gtod.    Therefore  reveal 
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now  thy  righteousness/'  Everyone  sees  at  once  that  this 
is  not  a  gloss  written  by  some  copyist,  but  that  it  is  a 
bit  of  conversation  handed  down  by  the  tradition,  which 
is  not  only  in  perfect  accord  with  the  spirit  of  that  time 
(Acts  L  6),  bat  which  suits  also  the  context  in  the 
Teztus  receptus.  Whereas  in  the  latter  the  aocoant 
passes  very  abruptly  firom  reproof  of  the  disciples'  unbelief 
to  the  commission  in  which  they  are  bidden  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  whole  world,  in  the  passage  as  cited  by 
Jerome  the  necessary  transition  is  supplied.  In  the  ezcnae 
which  they  offer,  the  apostles  confess  themselves  guilty  (e£ 
Mark  ix«  24),  so  that  it  can  be  taken  for  granted  without 
any  statement  to  this  effect  that  the  exhortation,  ^^  Be  not 
faithless,  but  believing"  (John  xz.  27),  is  already  more 
than  half  realised.  And  the  request  of  the  aposldes  that 
Jesus  reveal  His  righteousness  at  once,  i.e.  set  up  His 
kingdom,  thereby  destroying  the  power  of  Satan  and 
his  emissaries  in  the  world,  is  followed  naturally  by  the 
promise  with  which  He  sends  them  out  into  the  wide  and 
wicked  world  (xvi.  17  £,  c£  Mark  vi.  7,  13,  ix.  1,  28  £; 
Luke  ix.  If.,  x.  17-20).  This  fragment,  which  Jerome 
preserved  but  did  not  incorporate  among  the  variants  in 
his  revision  of  the  Latin  Bible,  restores  the  original 
connection  of  the  passage.  The  words  are  not,  however, 
original  in  Mark,  and  could  not  have  been  written  by  the 
author  of  the  A  text ;  for  then  it  would  be  impossible  to 
explain  why  they  have  disappeared  from  all  the  Greek 
MSS.  and  from  the  Syriac  and  Latin  texts  which  have  A. 
That  Satan  and  his  emissaries  have  power  in  the  world 
(John  xii.  31,  xvi.  11;  2  Cor.  iv.  4;  EpL  vL  111; 
1  Pet.  V.  8),  that  the  world  is  lying  in  wickedness 
(1  John  V.  19),  and  that  the  apostles  longed  for  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  future  world  in 
which  righteousness  dwells  (Acts  i.  6 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  8),  were 
certainly  not  thoughts  so  offensive  to  Bible  readers  and 
copyists  of  the  second  century  that  they  £plt  constrained, 
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when  they  found  such  thoughts  in  their  copies  of  the 
Gospels,  to  cut  them  out  of  the  text.     Then  there  is  the 
othex  difficulty  of  explaining  the  incredible  thoroughness 
with  which  this  was  done  in  all  quarters.     The  original 
form  of  this  narrative  which  is  preserved  by  Jerome  must 
have  been  taken  from  the  very  source  ficom  which  the 
author  of  A  took  this  part  of  his  compilation.     It  found 
its   way  into  the  Greek  MS.  of  the  Gospel,  in  which 
Jerome  found  it  apparency  first  as  a  gloss  and  then  as  a 
part   of  the  text.      Unless  aU   appearances  are  greatly 
deceptive,  this  source  was  rediscovered  some  years  ago 
(n.    8).      In   an    Armenian    Evangelistarium   belonging 
to   the   year   989,  and  purporting  to   be   copied   from 
MSS.  of  a  much  earlier  date,  after  Mark  xvi  8  there  is 
a  space  left  large  enough  for  two  lines ;  then  follows  the 
title  written  with  red  ink — "Ariston's,  the  Presbyter's." 
Since  the  Armenian  translation  of  Eusebius,  H,  E.  iii. 
39.  4,  and  the  Syriac  original  on  which  the  Armenian 
translation  is  dependent,  transcribe  'Apurrimv  with  Ariston^ 
and  since  this  Aristion  was  one  of  the  presbyters  who 
were   Papias'  teachers, — ^from  whom  also  Papias  became 
acquainted  with  numerous  sayings  of  Jesus  which   did 
not    become    canonical    and   with    other    gospel    tradi- 
tions,   all   of  which  he  preserved  in  his  work, — ^there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  this  notice  has  reference 
to   the   Aristion  whom    Papias    makes  a  personal   dis- 
ciple of  Jesus  (above,  p.  452  £).     In  so  far  as  it  states 
formally,  or  seems  to  imply,  that  Aristion  is  the  author 
of  the  whole  A  text,  the  notice  is  misleading.     In  the 
first  place,  aa  already  shown,  the  A  text  is  made  up 
of  fragments  which  are  totally  diflferent  in  style;    but 
neither  Papias'  fragments  nor  the  account  of  Eusebius  in 
which   they  are  incorporated  give   the  impression  that 
Aristion  was  engaged   at  all  in   literary   work,   and  in 
uiaking  compilations  from  the  canonical  Gospels.     Apart 
from  this,  however,  if  Aristion  were  the  author  of  A,  it 
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would  be  quite  impossible  to  explain  how  the  original 
form  of  the  narrative  could  disappear  from  all  the  Greek 
MSS.  having  the  A  text,  to   turn  up   again   suddenly 
in  a  Greek  MS.  in  the  hands  of  Jerome.     So  the  feu^t  of 
the  matter  must  be,  rather,  that  Mark  zvL  14-18  is  one  of 
those  narratives  and  traditions  (of.  Luke  i  1 )  of  the  dis- 
ciple Aristion  which  Papias  incorporated  in  his  work  (Eos. 
H.  E.  iii.  89.  7,  14).     This  is  confirmed  in  the  most  strik- 
ing manner  by  a  marginal  gloss  to  Rufinus'  translation  of 
Eusebius,  H.  E.  iii  39.  9,  though  inserted  by  a  later  hand, 
which  connects  Aristion's  name  with  the  story  taken  by 
Eusebius  from  Papias,  that  Justus,  called  Barsabbas  (Acts 
i  23),  once  drank  a  deadly  poison,  but  was  preserved  by 
the  grace  of  the  Lord  from  all  harmful  effects.     Here  is 
an  actual  case  where  the  promise  of  Jesus  in  Mark  xvL  18 
is  fulfilled.     This  promise  and  the  narrative  of  its  fulfil- 
ment are  referred  independently  to  the  same  Aristion  by 
two    different    persons    acquainted   with    Papias'  work 
Papias'   work  is   therefore  the  source  from   which  the 
author  of  A  took  the  middle  part  of  this  addition,  com- 
bining it  with  material  •  firom  Luke  and  John  into  an  in- 
different unity.     The  way  for  the  Lord's  rebuke  of  the 
disciples'  unbelief  (ver.  14)  is  prepared  by  the  statement 
that  the  reports  of  Mary  Magdalene  and  of  the  two  going 
into  the  country  were  discredited  (w.  11,  13),  while  the 
sketch  of  the  apostolic  missionary  work  (ver.  20)  follows 
naturally  the  command  and  promise  of  the  Lord  ( w.  15-18). 
The  fact  that  the  redactor  of  A  left  out  the  sentence,  of 
which  we  gain  our  first  knowledge  from  Jerome,  does  not 
need  special  explanation ;  since,  in  constructing  a  suitable 
close  for  Mark's  Gospel,  he  did  not  need  to  copy  his 
sources,  but  to  excerpt  and  to  compile  them.     The  very 
originality  of  the  sentence,  which  makes  it  interesting  to 
everyone  who  is  fond  of  the  antique,  may  have  made  it 
appear  to  him  too  peculiar  and  too  obscure  to  form  a  part 
of  an  epilogue  so  entirely  outlinear  in  character.     I^ese 
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last  statements  also  go  to  strengthen  the  conjecture  that 
the  A  text  was  appended  to  Mark's  Gospel  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  this  Grospel  was  highly  esteemed  at  an  early  date 
(above,  p.  444  £ ),  and  that  this  was  done  before  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  since,  outside  of  Asia  Minor,  ac- 
quamtance  with  Aristion's  oral  narratives  and  Papias'  work 
in  ^which  these  narratives  were  recorded  cannot  be  presup- 
posed at  such  an  early  date. 

Affcer  what  has  been  said,  further  proof  that  A  does 

not  belong  to  the  author  of  the  book  is  scarcely  necessary. 

Defenders  of  this  view  have  undertaken  to  explain  the 

later  setting  aside  of  this  alleged  concluding  section,  on  the 

ground  of  objections  to  the  contradictions  between  its 

contents  and  the  other  Gospels.     To  be  sure,  the  learned 

harmonists,   from  Eusebius  on,   busied  themselves  with 

these  diflferences  along  with  others  {OK,  ii.  913-918). 

But,  affcer  all,  what  do  they  amount  to  compared  with 

those  which  exist  between  the  evangelists'  narratives  in 

other  parts  of  the  gospel  history.    The  attempt  was  made, 

from  the  second  century  on,  to  modify  or  to  remove  such 

differences  by  means  of  exegesis,  more  or  less  artificial,  and 

by  small  changes  in  the  text,  consisting  of  removals  and 

additions ;  that,  however,  a  section  of  this  compass,  above 

all  this  section,  to  which  authors  like  Irensdus,  Epiphanius, 

Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  and  Augustine  made  no  objection, 

should  have  been  cut  out  for  such  reasons,  and  the  Gospel 

of  Mark  thereby  simply  mutilated  in  a  passage  where 

it  would  be  particularly  noticeable  to  every  reader  and 

copyist,  is  inconceivable,  quite  as  much  so  as  that  the  work 

of  the  mutilator  should  have  been  accepted  so  widely  for 

centuries.     To  begin  with,  there  are  two  points  in  the 

language  which  show  that  Mark  could  not  have   been 

the  author  of  A«     (1)  Instead  of  (1^)  fua  {r&v)  aafi/3dra>v,  the 

only  usage  current  in  the  Apostolic  Church  (Mark  xvi.  2 ; 

Matt,  xxviii.  1 ;  Luke  xxiv.  1 ;  John  xx.  1,  19 ;  Acts  xx. 

7 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  2),  we  find  in  Mark  xvi.  9,  irpdrij  cafifidrov, 
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which  is  better  Greek  (vol.  i.  p.  19,  n.  14),  but  which  does 
not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  (2)  Jesus  is  twice  called 
"The  Lord"  (xvL  19,  20),  an  expression  which  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  in  the  book,  and  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Matthew,  and  only  rarely  in  Luke  and  John.  Attention 
has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  character 
of  the  narrative  is  foreign  to  Mark,  certainly  that  of  xvi 
9-13,  19-20  (above,  p.  470  f.).  That  Mark  could  not  have 
excerpted  portions  from  Luke  and  John,  as  the  author 
of  A  evidently  did,  will  appear  when  these  Grospels  are 
investigated.  They  are  later  than  Mark  The  content  of 
A  is,  moreover,  of  such  a  character  that  Mark  could  not 
have  written  it  as  the  conclusion  of  the  narrative  b^un  in 
xvL  1,  and  so  as  the  conclusion  of  his  book.  After  making 
the  angels  repeat  the  promise  of  Jesus  recorded  earlier  in 
xiv.  28  so  near  the  close  of  the  Gospel  as  xvi.  7,  he  could 
not  have  omitted  to  mention  that  the  risen  Jesus  appeared 
to  the  disciples  in  Gralilee,  and  to  tell  how  this  took  place. 
But  in  A  the  reader  thus  made  expectant  does  not  hear  a 
word  about  Galilee.  Of.  per  contra^  Matt.  xxviiL  16  in 
relation  to  Matt.  xxvi.  32,  xxviii.  7.  Nor  could  Mark 
have  omitted  to  narrate  how  the  women  so  far  recovered 
from  the  terror  which  at  first  sealed  their  lips  (xvi  8)  as 
to  be  able  to  carry  out  the  angel's  commission  (xvi  7), 
which  was  undoubtedly  the  case  with  Mary  Magdalene, 
whom  Mark  mentions  for  the  first  time  in  xvi  1,  if  we 
may  believe  Mark  xvi  10  and  all  the  other  traditions. 

If  it  be  accepted  as  proved  from  what  has  been  said 
that  A  is  in  the  same  position  as  B,  which  no  modem 
scholar  is  bold  enough  to  claim  as  original  with  the  author 
of  the  book,  and  that  both  are  later  additions,  it  follows 
that  C  is  the  original  text.  The  same  result  follows  even 
from  the  application  of  the  critical  canon  that,  where  two 
mutually  exclusive  longer  texts  are  opposed  to  a  shorter 
text  from  which  their  origin  can  be  explained,  the  shorter 
reading  is  to  be  preferred,  especially  if  it  has  good  witnesses 
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(n.    9).     The  canon  is  entirely  applicable  to  the  case  in 
hand  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  a 
text  breaking  oflF  suddenly  with  the  words  ij>ofiovvro  ^ap^ 
as  does  C,  must  have  given  rise  to  attempts  to  supply  the 
book,  so  manifestly  incomplete,  with  a  suitable  conclusion. 
Presupposing,  therefore,  that  C  is  original,  the  origin  of  A 
and  B  is  entirely  conceivable.     In  the  second  place,  0 
is    strongly  supported   by  direct  and  indirect  witnesses 
(above,  p^469).     In  the  third  place,  we  cannot  understand 
how  C  could  have  originated  from  either  A  or  B,     The 
assumption   that  originally  C   was   followed  by  another 
conclusion — ^here  called  X — ^written  by  the  author,  which 
afterwards  disappeared  altogether  from  the  tradition  (n.  8), 
is  to  be  rejected  as  fanciful,  because,  as  shown,  it  is  un- 
necessary in  explanation  of  the  facts.     Whatever  form  it 
may  take,  this  hypothesis,  which  we  may  indicate  briefly 
as  C  +  X,  is  improbable.     Though  the  N.T.  text  can  be 
shown  to  have  met  with  varying  treatment,  it  has  never  as 
yet  been  established  from  ancient  citations,  nor  made  really 
probable  on  internal  grounds,  that  a  single  complete  sent- 
ence of  the  original  text  has  disappeared  altogether  from  the 
text  transmitted  in  the  Church,  i.e.  from  all  the  MSS.  of  the 
original  and  of  the  ancient  translations.     Quite  as  little 
has  the  opposite  been  shown  to  be  the  case,  namely,  that 
there  is  a  single  sentence  of  the  text,  transmitted  in  the 
Church  and  witnessed  by  all  existing  sources,  which  did 
not  belong  originally  to  the  text  (n.  9).     Here,  however, 
it  is  not  a  question  of  a  short  sentence,  but  the  part  which 
is  wanting — ^which  must,   therefore,   have   been  lost  if 
originally  in  the  text — must  have  been  a  narrative  of 
considerable  compass  (see  above,  p.  475).     Nor  is  it  a  case 
where  the  section  was  of  such  a  character  that  it  could 
disappear  without  notice,  because  an  intelligible  connection 
remained  after  it  was  left  out ;  it  is  rather  the  question 
of  the  concluding  section,  which  the  reader  must  await 
with  interest  after  what  precedes,  and  the.  loss  of  which 
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must  leave  the  book  noticeably  incomplete.  The  most 
inconceivable  supposition  of  all  wonld  be  that  some  one, 
who  was  displeased  with  this  alleged  genuine  conclusion 
(X),  removed  the  same  intentionally,  and  that  this  muti- 
lated copy  succeeded  in  entirely  replacing  the  complete 
exemplars.  The  mutilation  must  have  been  made  imme- 
diately after  the  appearance  of  the  book  and  before  it 
began  to  circulate,  consequently  in  the  region  where  it 
was  written,  and,  if  the  author  did  not  die  at  the  very 
moment  when  his  work  was  completed,  in  the  vicimty 
where  he  was.  Such  an  intentional  setting  aside  of  X 
would  have  been  a  senseless  and  hopeless  undertaking, 
if  the  critic  who  ventured  it  did  not  at  once  furnish  a 
suitable  substitute,  i.e.  if  the  person  who  mutilated  Mark 
were  not  at  the  same  time  the  author  of  A,  the  most 
widely  circulated  of  the  spurious  conclusions.  But  if  X 
was  set  aside  by  the  author  or  the  redactor  of  A,  how  are 
we  to  explain  the  origin  of  all  those  exemplars,  widely 
circulated  until  affcer  the  fourth  century,  which  at  that 
time  were,  and  in  their  existing  form  are,  without  either 
the  original  conclusion  (X)  or  the  conclusion  which  it  is 
alleged  was  intentionally  substituted  for  it  (A) — ^in  other 
words,  all  the  witnesses  for  B  and  C  ?  It  is,  of  course, 
conceivable  that  a  recension,  C  -h  X,  was  objected  to 
in  various  quarters,  and  that  the  recension  A  won  friends 
earlier  than  we  know — ^before  it  came  into  general  use 
in  the  Church ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  assume  that  entire 
Church  provinces  should  have  adopted  the  negative  part 
of  this  new  recension — ^a  mutilation  of  the  Mark  which 
they  possessed  originally — ^but  not  the  positive  part  of  the 
same,  i.e.  the  new  conclusion.  The  absurdity  is  not  helped 
by  the  assumption  (n.  8)  that,  while  the  intentional 
setting  aside  of  X  and  the  appending  of  xvi.  9-20  took 
place  in  the  same  circles  and  £rom  similar  motives,  a  period 
of  twenty  years  or  more  elapsed  between  the  two  processes, 
during  which  time  the  Gospel  was  widely  circulated  in  its 
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mutilated  form,  without  as  yet  having  been  completed 
again.  It  is  inconceivable  that  one  who  had  read  critically 
the  original  in  its  completed  form  should  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  production  of  such  an  unsightly  torso,  and  that 
persons  in  possession  of ,  the  completed  book  in  circulation 
as  early  as  the  first  century  in  Rome,  as  well  as  Asia 
Minor,— certainly  also  in  many  other  places, — should  have 
exchanged  the  same  for  the  mutilated  work 

The  conclusion  stands,  therefore,  that  Mark  was  circu- 
lated from  the  beginning  only  in  its  incomplete  form  C 
(i.  1-xvi  8),  and  the  question  arises  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
abnormality.     An  accident  to  the  original  MS.  has  been 
suggested,  which  must  havb  taken  place  before  any  copies 
were  made.     But  if  this  happened  before  the  book  left 
his  hands,  why  did  not  the  author  correct  it  before  he 
permitted  his  book  to  be  copied,  i.e.  before  it  was  issued  ? 
More  probably  death,  or  some  other  compelling  circum- 
stance, arrested  his  pen.     If  he  died  before  the  completion 
of  the  work,  the  friends  for  whom  it  was  originally  intended 
would  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  copy  and  issue  the 
posthumous  work  without  additions.     If,  however,  as  the 
tradition  seems  to  show  (above,  p.  433),  Mark  published 
the  book  himself,  its  incompleted  form  would  be  incom- 
prehensible only  in  case  that  a  few  lines  were  wanting 
which  the  author  and  editor  could  have  added  at  any 
time.     On  the  other  hand,  the  small  compass  of  the  work, 
in  comparison  with  the  other  historical  books  of  the  N.T., 
leaves  room  for  the  conjecture  that  Mark  intended  to  add 
several  portions  to  his  work  (n.  10).     Other  things  besides 
the  resurrection  appearances  could  have  been  included. 
For,  carrying  out  the  idea  expressed  in  the  title,  a  mass 
of  material  remained  which  could  have  been  appropriately 
used,  such  as  we  find  utilised  in  Acts  (cf.  e.g.  1  Pet.  L  12 
with  Acts  ii  1-14).      If  he  began  to  write  the  Gospel 
before  the  death  of  Peter  (64),  but  did  not  publish  the 
same  until  after  the  death  of  Paul  (67),  things  enough 
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could  be  mentioned  which  must  have  interrupted  the  pen 
of  this  spiritual  son  of  Peter  and  younger  friend  of  Paul 
in  the  city  where  both  the  apostles  had  died  as  martyrs, 
and  which  also  in  the  time  inmiediately  following   must 
have  prevented  him  from  at  once  completing  his  book  as 
he  desired.     If,  in  these  circumstances,  he  yielded  to  the 
request  for  its  issue,  it  would  not  have  been  something 
unheard  of  or  irrational.     It  is  perfectly  possible  also 
that  during  the  months  and   years  while  he  and  others 
were  hoping  for  the  completion  of  the  interrupted  work  he 
had  given  the  unfinished  book  to  friends  to  read,  and  that 
they  had  made  several  copies  without  his  being  able  to 
prevent  it  (n.  11).     At  all  events,  the  incomplete  char- 
acter of  the  book  is  proof  that  it  was  handed  down  in  the 
Church  in  the  form  in  which  it  came  from  the  author  s 
pen,  since  the  first  attempt  to  recast  the  work  would  have 
been  directed  toward  furnishing  it  with  a  conclusion.    The 
varied  and  slow  success   of  the   later  attempts  in  th^ 
direction  show  how  difl&cult  it  was  to  change  the  form  of  a 
book  after  it  had  once  found  a  circle  of  readers  in  the 
Church.     Nor  is  the  result  different  if  we  assume  that  it 
is   not  the  original   work  of  Mark  which  has  had  the 
misfortune,  either  by  accident  or  intention,  of  losing  its 
conclusion,  but  only  a  later  working  over  of  the  same ;  for 
how  could  a  new  working  over  of  the  Grospel,  which  was 
never  completed,  have  replaced  the  original  work,  which 
was  complete,  and  which  had  already  come  to  be  highly 
esteemed  by  many  ? 

1.  (P.  456.)  The  qaestion  whether  vtov  dcov  ia  to  be  read  after  lifm 
Xptarov  in  Mark  i.  1  need  not  be  raised  here.  Iren.  iii.  10.  6,  11.  8^  16. 3, 
seems  to  have  construed  i.  1  as  subject  of  the  predicate  contained  in  ver.  2,  as  if 
it  read,  ^  ^X^  ^ov  c^oyyeX/ov  1.  Xp.  iyivm  Km-k  rh  ytyptmfUvov  cv  rm  'Htraif 
Qrigen,  however,  without  expressing  himself  definitely  as  to  the  grammatical 
construction,  interprets  the  passage  (in  Jo,  U>m,Af  24,'VL  19)  as  if  ver.  1 
with  iyivero  of  ver.  4  were  the  predicate  and  ^Itodvvrfs  the  subject.  This  con- 
structioD,  so  popular  in  later  times,  was  deliberately  exdoded  by  K*^,  k<i 
iyivrroy  and  Copt  cy^vcro  hi  in  ver.  4.  The  fundamental  error  of  the  still 
dominant  interpretations  appears  in  BengePs  Gnomon^  though  at  the  same 
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time  be  rejects  a  still  more  mistaken  construction :  '*  Initinm  tamen  appellat 
Marcus  non  libri  soi,  sed  rei  gestse."  For  further  details  we  must  refer  to  the 
commentaiies. 

2.  (P.  467.)  That  the  indication  of  the  dose  of  a  book  serves  to  set  off 
one  complete  literary  production  from  another  writing  following  it  in  the 
same  oodex  is  shown  as  early  as  Hier.  Ep,  xxviii.  4 :  ''  Ut  solemus  nos  com- 
pleds  opusculis  ad  distinctionem  rei  alterius  sequentis  medium  interponere 
*  explicit '  aut '  f  eliciter '  aut  aliquid  istiusmodi/'  The  same,  of  course,  is  true 
of  the  corresponding  indpU,  It  may  be  mere  chance  that  these  formulas 
ajypear  earlier  in  Latin  Gh>spel  books  (s.^.  in  Yercell.  saac.  iy.,  Veron.  and 
Bobb.  scDc  Y.,  cf .  Bianchini,  Ev.  Quadr.  i  263  ff.,  474 ;  Old  J^aUn  BibUcal  Texts, 
ed.  Wordsworth,  iL  23)  than  in  the  Qreek.  The  oldest  Greek  text  of  the 
Gospels  in  which  such  formulas  are  found  is  that  of  the  Oresco-Latin  Ganta- 
trigjensis  (saac  Yi.,  ed.  Scrivener,  p.  95,  tvayytKiov  Kara  MaBOmov  ffreXco-^, 
opxtm  cvoyycAiov  Kara  Imatfvtjif ;  p.  262,  twk/fpMj,  tipx^rai).  That  rAor  and 
apxi  ^"^^  ^^  customary  at  an  earlier  period  needs  first  to  be  proved.  With 
regard  to  WXor,  cf .  OK,  ii.  933.  The  comparison  with  Hos.  i.  2  which  has 
been  suggested, — by  whom  first  the  present  writer  does  not  know, — is  not  apt 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  ought  probably  to  be  translated,  "  As 
Yahweh  began  to  speak  with  Hoeea,"  the  apx^l  Myov  Kvpiov  irpos  *ihnf4  of  the 
JJCTC  is  not  the  beginning  or  the  title  of  the  book,  but  comes  after  it  (Hos.  i.  1), 
and  refers  only  to  the  succeeding  portion, — say  chaps.  L  and  iL, — or  perhaps 
only  to  the  command  of  i.  2  itself. 

3.  (P.  461.)  In  the  Johannine  writings  we  do  not  find  siayyiXtop  and 
ffvayycXiCco-^ai,  except  in  Bev.  x.  7,  xiv.  6 — where  it  is  not  applied  to  the 
Gkispel  usually  so  called — and  a  suggestion  of  the  word  in  ayyiklay  1  John  i  6, 
iiL  IL  Even  Luke,  who  shows  most  clearly  the  derivation  of  the  idea  from 
Isa.  IxL  1  (Luke  iv.  18,  cf.  vii.  22 ;  Matt.  xL  6X  and  who  uses  the  verb  with 
some  frequency,  putting  it  in  Jesus'  own  mouth  (iv.  43,  vii  22,  xvi.  16),  besides 
applying  it  to  the  preaching  of  His  disciples  (viiL  1,  ix.  6,  xx.  1 ;  Acts  v.  42, 
vixL  36,  X.  36,  etc.)  and  to  other  announcements  connected  with  it  as  well 
(L  19,  ii.  10,  iii.  18),  does  not  use  the  noun  in  the  Gospel,  and  in  Acts  only  in 
the  mouth  of  Peter  (xv.  7,  cf.  Mark  i.  16)  and  of  Paul  (xx.  24,  cf.  32)  with  a 
designation  which  is  characteristic  of  his  teaching.  Matthew  uses  cua/yAior 
four  times,  twice  in  words  of  Jesus  (xxiv.  14,  xxvi.  13),  and  twice  referring 
to  Jesus  (iv.  23,  ix.  36),  three  of  these  times  with  the  addition,  peculiar  to 
him,  of  r^ff  fiaaiktias  (for  in  Mark  L  14  rov  S^ov  is  certainly  to  be  read  instead 
of  rfjs  /Soo-iXnof ).  But  Mark  in  his  much  shorter  GkMpel  has  the  word  seven 
times ;  he  alone  of  the  evangelists  uses  it  in  connection  with  *Iff<rw  Xpcorov 
(L  1),  as  is  common  with  Paul,  or  rod  Btw  (i.  14) ;  and  among  the  five  passages 
in  wliich  he  puts  the  word  without  addition  in  Jesus'  mouth  (i.  16,  viii  36, 
X.  29,  xiii.  10,  xiv.  9),  there  are  two  where  comparison  with  the  parallels 
(Mark  viii. 36»Matt.  x.  39 ;  Mark  x.  29^Matt.  xix.  29 ;  Luke  xviiL 29)show8 
that  the  jBxpression  is  peculiar  to  Mark. 

4.  (P.  461.)    We  find  in  Mark's  narrative  a  number  of  details  lacking  in 
Matt,  and  for  the  most  part  in  Luke  also,  which  are  not  indispensable  to  the 
understanding  of  the  story,  but  which  describe  the  situation  more  exactly  or 
the  action  more  graphically :  i.  19  (jSkiyov),  20  ("the  hired  servants"),  29     / 
(pfectietila]:.de8ignation  of  the  house  and  of  Jesus'  companions),  33  (^the  whole 
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city  was  gatheied  at  the  door "X  36»  ii-  ^\  2, 16  QJbwr^i  ^  frAnrX  18  (it 
a  fast-day),  iiL  9f.,  20 f^  34  ("looking  about  Him  at  the  mnltitode  wliidi 

v^  surrounded  Him,"  cf.  ver.  32),  iy.  36, 38  (eV  r£  frp^vjt  ivXrh  vpotnt9^akmBn\ 
V.  3-vL  13  (the  number  of  the  swine),  15  f.,  26,  39^^  40  (Jesu^  company),  41 
(the  exact  words),  42  (the  age  of  the  girl),  tI.  13  (anointing  with  oil),  20 f^  ^ 
(cost  of  the  bread),  38,  39  (''the  green  grass"),  40,  viL  26,  Tiii.  36, 14  (the one 
h>aO,  27  (cV  ri  6d^  and  often  beddtt,  iz.  33,  x.  17, 32,  52),  ix.  3, 14-16  (see 
I  53),  17  f .,  21-26,  28  (c^r  oIkov\  33  (^/r?  ot*ic/?),  34,  35  {KoBUros),  96  (cVoycoXi- 

.  irdfttyos^  so  also  x.  16),  x.  10,  32a,  46,  49-51,  xi.  4,  13  (first  what  Jesos  saw 
from  a  distance,  then  what  He  noticed  on  the  spot),  xiv.  75,  30  (^,  rpis,  d 
xiv.  72X  44  (leat  airaycrc  atr<f>ak&s),  51  f.,  54  {tarn  trp^  to  <^),  XT.  21,  24 
(ris  ri  ipjj),  29  (ova),  44.  It  is  often  noted  that  Jesus  looked  about  Him, 
noticed  objects,  or  looked  at  persons,  and  sometimes  the  effect  is  also  men- 
tioned, iii.  5,  34,  V.  30,  32,  x.  21,  23,  27,  xL  11.  The  feeling  and  manner,  too, 
of  Jesus'  words  and  actions  is  sometimes  noticed  by  Mark  alone,  i  41,  iii.  5, 
z.  14.  It  is  frankly  stated  that  Jesus  failed  to  hear  somethings  inquired  about 
something  that  He  did  not  know,  and  looked  for  something  that  was  not  to 
be  found,  y.  30-32,  36,  vi  38,  xL  13,  cf.  xiii.  32  ;  and  that  His  relatiTes  and 
disciples  spoke  of  or  to  Him  with  disrespect  or  reproach,  iii.  21,  ir.  38,  v.  31 
(r.  40X  viii.  32.  Mark  likes  to  give  a  precise  note  of  time,  sometimes  by  an 
addition  to  the  less  definite  expression  found  in  the  other  accounts,  L  32, 36, 
xvi.  2,  cf.  i.  21,  ii.  1,  iv.  35,  vi.  2,  35,  47,  48,  viii.  2,  ix.  2,  xi.  11,  19, 20,  xiv. 
12, 17,  XV.  1,  25  (hour  of  the  crucifixion,  Mark  only),  33, 34.  He  likes  strong 
forms  of  expression  :  i^arfi(ra»  Htdits  cV<rri«r«t  ficyoX;/,  v.  42 ;  X/av  <k  mpurtnv 
iv  4avrois  c^ioroyro,  vi.  51,  cf.  vii.  37,  X.  26 ;  n-oXXot  9rXou<rioc  iroXX^ — fda  ^ifps 
Xcirr^  dvo,  xii.  41  f.  (cf.  in  comparison  with  this  Luke  xxi.  1  f.).  The  merely 
adverbial  iroXXo,  i.  45,  iii.  12,  iv.  2,  v.  10, 23, 38, 43»  vi.  20,  34,  ix.  26,  he  aloae 
of  the  evangelists  has ;  vii.  8^  18  also  belongs  here,  while  v.  26^  viii.  31,  ix.  18, 
XV.  3  belong  in  the  same  category  as  Matt.  xvi.  21,  xxvii.  19 ;  Luke  ix.  22,  xxiL 
65.  A  comparison  with  the  parallels  shows  that  fiivcvs^  ix.  2,  wdwrmifj  x.  44, 
Si^flor,  xi.  32,  froXv,  xii.  27,  are  the  sharpening  of  other  simpler  and  solficient 
terms.  For  him  wavra  6ira  tlxfP  is  not  sufficient,  he  adds^^v^oy  j3£oir  ovnjf, 
xii.  44.  The  much  repeated  koi  €v$vs  (often  amended  by  transcribers  to 
cv^cttr)  and  the  likewise  frequent  ndXip  and  koI  vdktv  will  perliaps  wearr  a 
reader  attentive  to  the  style,  but  on  the  other  hand  show  the  vivacity  of  the 
narrator.  Some  proper  observations  on  this  point  occur  in  Maadel,  Ktfkat 
der  Evangelit/^  2-6.  Like  other  narrators  from  among  the  people,  Mark 
seems  rather  to  favour  than  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  same  circumstantial 
expression  within  the  single  narrative,  instead  of  an  abbreviation  of  siniilar 
meaning,  iii.  1,  3,  iii.  31,  32,  v.  9,  15,  v.  30,  31,  vi  14,  16,  x.  47,  48,  xiv.  13, 
72,  XV.  37,  39  (cf^Trvcvo-cif),  xiv.  28,  xvi.  7.  In  the  diBOOurses  and  conversa- 
tions, moreover,  he  likes  refrain  and  recapitulation,  vii.  8  (even  aoo(»ding  to 
the  shorter  text),  13,  vii.  15, 18-20,  x.  23, 24,  xii.  24, 27  (trXarair^),  xiL  29-31, 
32-33.  Consequently  ix.  44,  46  are  not  to  be  removed  from  the  text  on  the 
ground  of  tautology.  He  uses  direct  discourse  even  where  unspoken  thoughts 
(v.  28,  ix.  10),  or  remarks  of  several  persons,  or  words  ipoken  on  different 
occasions,  are  reproduced,  i.  37,  iii.  11,  vi.  14, 16,  and  also  where  other  nairstan 
do  not  find  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  words  at  all,  vi.  24,  x.  49.  Mark  is  not 
afraid  of  ellipsis,  iii.  30,  (he  spoke  in  view  of  the  fact)  **  that  tiiey  said  " ;  ix.  11, 
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(how  is  it  ralated  with  the  fact)  <<that  the  Pharisees  sayl**  iz.  83,  (how 
can  yon  say)  *'If  thou  canst?''  ix.  2d,  ''That  we  could  not  cast  it  out" 
(how  is  that  to  be  explained?) ;  xiv.  49,  ''but  (it  must  happen  so),  in  order 
that  the  Scriptures  might  be  fulfiUed.**    The  impression  of  accuracy  is  also  • 
heightened  by  the  frequent  retention  of  the  Aramaic  phrase ;  see  §  63. 

5.  (Pp.  467,  468.)    The  most  detailed  and  scholarly  arguments  for  the 
authenticity  of  Mark  xvL  9-20  are  those  of  Burgoo,  The  Last  Twdoe  Verms 
of  tik«  Qo&j^  accordmg  to  St.  Marky  1871 ;  Martin,  IrUroduetion  d  la  Critique 
TeatHteile  du  N.T.^  Partie  Pratique,  tome  ii.  1884.     Among  those  who  dispute 
the  authenticity  of  these  verses,  special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  critical 
apparatus  of  Tiachendorf,  that  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  N.T,  Appendix,  28-51, 
the  inyeetigation  of  Klostermann,  op,  oiL  298-309,  and  the  writer's  discussion 
GKf  ii.  910-938^  which  cannot. be  fully  repeated  here.     With  regard  to  the 
evidence  for  the  text  which  closes  with  xvL  8,  we  might  add  that  the  Ooepel 
qf  PdtT  (area  150)  should  probably  be  included ;  cf .  the  writer^  work  on 
the  subject,  1893,  S.  53.     The  dependence  of  this  Gospel  upon  Mark  in 
general,  and  especially  in  the  account  of  the  resurrection  morning,  is  un- 
deniable.   An  if  v,  which  is  proper  only  in  the  mouth  of  the  narrator,  Mark 
xvL  4,  is  in  Qotpei  of  Pder  xii  54  attributed  to  the  women,  on  whose  lips  it  is 
meaningleas.    From  Mark  zvi  6  the  G^oepd  of  Peter  xiii  55  takes  yu»i(rico» 
.  •  .  ftepifitffhiijJvov  (nxOkTfv  crX.,  whereas  in  zi.  44  it  had  called  the  same 
angel  dwBp»w6s  rte;  from  Mark  xvi  8  it  borrows  i^ofirfBeunu  tfjivyov.    But 
the  Qospel  of  Peter  concludes  the  account  of  the  resurrection  day  at  this  point 
This  coincidence  with  the  original  conclusion  of  Mark  would  be  a  very 
remarkable  circumstance  if  xvi  9-20  had  also  been  before  the  author.    Lods, 
VEv.  de  St.  Pierre,  p.  64,  compares  Ooepel  of  Peter,  vii.  27,  irev^cvvree  jcai 
jcXoiorrcff ;  Oonybeare,  Expos.,  Dea  1895,  p.  413 ;  Oospd  of  Peter,  xiv.  59, 
*kkaio/i€v  col  ^Xvwo/Cftf^a,  with  Mark  xvi.  10,  vtyBcvat^  «eal  aXaiownv.    But 
the  first  passage  belongs  to  a  difSwent  historical  connection,  and  the  second  is 
not  particularly  similar.    The  combination  tr€vB(iv  koI  kKoUiv  is  quite  usual, 
Jas.  IT.  9 ;  Luke  vi.  25 ;  Bev.  xviti.  11,  15,  19 ;  and  also  John  xvi  20, — a 
prediction  which  was  not  to  fail  of  literal  fulfilment.    Bohrbach  (Der  BMuts 
des  JbrareiiM0j^7*33jLfoUowing  up  a  conjecture  of  Hamack's  (Bnuhetiieke  des     /  )  I  ^ 
Ev.  vmd  der  A^.  dee^etrus,  2te  Aufl.  33),  has  attempted  to  show  that  the  Gospel 
of  Peter  derived  its  I  conclusion  from  the  lost  original  ending  of  Mark.    But, 
granted  tiiat  there  ms  such  an  ending,  how  is  one  to  show  what  it  contained  ? 
We  must  assume  th»  Mark,  if  he  had  finished  his  work,  would  have  told  of 
an  appearance  of  theWisen  Lord  in  Galilee,  as  would  probably  Ooepel  of  Peter, 
xiv.,  also — where,  however,  the  name  QalUee  does  not  appear,  and  there  is  no 
account  of  an  appearanoe  of  Christ.    But  Matt,  xxviii.  16-20  and  John  g^i. 
also  teU  of  an  appearance  in  Galilee,  and  the  connection  of  the  Ooepel  of  Peter 
with  the  latter  chaptet  is  evident.    That  Levi  the  son  of  Alphseus  is  men- 
tioned there,  only  shonto  that  the  writer  knew  Mark  and  used  it  h^re  as  in 
othe|^  passages;  cf.  Mark  ii.  14.    Horn,  Abfassungszeit,  OeeckichtUMeit  wul  C 

von  Jo,  xxi.  1904,  S.  94-156  has  given  an  extended  criticism  of  the 
;k-Bohrbaah  hypothesis.     With  regard  to  the  authorities  for  Mark      ^       ^ 
xvi  9-20,  we  must  notice  also  that  the  fact  that  the  section  was  worked 
over  by  Tatian  (forsch,  L  218 f.;  OK,  ii.  554)  has  been  still  further  confirmed; 
cf.  NKZ,  1894, 106.    On  the  other  hand,  one  may  not  with  Hamack  (7Cr,xiii. 
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4.  51)  adduce  Novat  2Vffk  viii.,  in  oonnection  with  which  Oallandi,  BM.*  ilL 
262,  had  inappropriately  cited  Mark  zvi.  15,  or  the  writing  AdNowtL  (Crpr^ 
ed.  Hartel,  App.  p.  66)  attributed  by  Hamack  (op.  cU.  ziii.  1)  to  Pope 
Sixtus  u.  and  the  year  257-258 ;  for  evangMsaU  geMnu^  alao  in  aa  inexact 
quotation  of  Matt,  xzviii.  19,  does  not  correspond  exactly  with  Mark  xvL  15 
(prmdioaU  wamgdiwn  cmmi  onaturm).  Conybeare,  op.  eit.  402,  shows  that 
the  Armenian  Eznik,  in  his  work  against  heresies  (ed.  VeneL  89%  quotes 
Mark  xvL  17, 18  verbatim  according  to  the  usual  Armenian  transUUiaB,  but 
without  attributing  the  words  expressly  to  Mark.  The  prindpal  eoaduBioD 
which  Cbnybeaxe  draws  is  that  Mark  xvi.  9-20  always  belonged  to  the 
Armenian  translation  of  the  Gkwpels,  but  was  afterwards  set  aside  because  the 
addition  was  known  to  the  Armenians  from  the  beginning  as  a  work  of  the 
presbyter  Ariston  (see  n.  8),  and  so,  with  stricter  views  regarding  the  Ganon, 
eould  not  be  permanently  admitted  as  a  part  of  Mark.  The  history  of  the 
Armenian  translation  of  this  section,  of  which  Martin,  op.  eU.  326  ffl,  gives  a 
different  account  and  opinion  than  Conybeare,  403f.,  417f^  cannot  be 
followed  further  here.    But  see  n.  8. 

6.  (P.  468.)  The  most  important  witnesses  for  the  shorter  additioa  6 
are — (1)  L.  (snc  8,  ed.  Tischendorf  in  Monum.  tacra  tii«L  1846;  pu  206) ; 
(2)  fr  (S80C.  8  or  9,  in  Gregory,  TeaBthnM  dn  NTs,  i.  94);  (8)  T^  (sm.  7  or  8, 
in  Gregory,  op.  eit,  70,  a  Ooptic-Ghieek  fragment);  (4)  01  (so  called  by 
Schmidtke,  Die  Ew.  mne$  aU§n  Uncial  codex,  1903,  the  text  is  given  S.  29 ; 
it  is  Miniscule  574,  according  to  Gregory's  enumerations  Paris,  Bibl.  nat.  gr. 
97,  used  by  the  present  writer  in  discussion  of  the  question  [OJT,  iL  921] 
following  Martin,  Duoriptum  tec^n.  p.  91-94 ;  Nestle,  ZfNTW,  1903,  a  265, 
is  mistaken).  The  text  is  accordingly  as  follows :  wavra  M  rh,  waptfyytXiUwu 
rots  wtpl  t6v  XUrpop  avvr6fjms  ifffyytikaw  furii  di  raura  aMt  6  {6  omitted 
in  ^)  *bfirovg  (^^Mbri^+^T)  dirb  dvoroX^r  (rov  i}X(ot;+T)  Kot  ipxi  QfixP^  tr) 
^wnmg  c^ir^orccXcv  di*  avr&p  r6  Up6w  leal  &<l>BapTov  K^pvyfui  rift  aUntioo 
amnipUur  ifufv  (omitted  in  L).  In  t^  this  portion  is  separated  from  xvL  8 
only  by  rikos^  which  indicates  the  close  of  a  Church  lection,  and  ia  followed 
by  tartv  km  raSra  <f>tp6fitva  furh  r6  ^  V^o^ovvro  ydp  "•  ipoariif  ftc  it/mm  ktK 
ssxvL  9-20.  Not  until  this  point  does  the  subscription  wayytkMw  Kara 
MapKop  (without  dfu^y)  occur.  In  L  the  shorter  ending  is  introdaoed  by 
<^p€ral  wcv  Kol  rovra,  then  follows  the  longer  ending  without  an  dfi;^  as 
conclusion  of  what  precedes,  introduced  by  fim»  di  koI  ravra  jcrX.  (except  for 
the  d<  interpolated  here  as  in  ^,  see  above)  and  concluding  with  dfufp.  cv. 
K,  MapKOp.  In  01  all  intervening  remarks  are  wanting.  So  also  in  T^ 
where,  however,  the  shorter  ending  is  separated  from  xvi.  8  as  from  the 
following  longer  ending  by  lines  filled  out  with  flourishes ;  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  longer  ending  the  words  tlx^  yhp—iipaPcvpro  ydp  of  xvL  8  are 
repeated  (cf.  the  Coptic  MSS.  concerning  which,  following  laghtfbot,  the 
present  writer  has  made  some  comments).  Only  in  the  Latin  Oodex  k 
(Bobienfiis,  ssec.  5,  Old  Laiin  BibL  textSy  ii.  23)  is  B  fully  amalgamated  with 
the  text  of  xvL  8 ;  but  in  such  a  way,  that  the  text  of  xvL  8  is  violently 
changed,  in  order  to  add  the  shorter  ending  without  producing  a  contra- 
diction (cf .  GK,  ii.  920). 

7.  (P.  471.)  Jerome,  amira  Pclag,  ii.  15  (Vallarsi,  ii.  758 ;  cf.  OK,  iL  919, 
935):  '*In  quibusdam  exempkribus  et  maxima  in  gracis  codicibua  iuxta 
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Maream  in  fine  eitu  evangelii  acribitar :  *  Postea  quum  accnboissent  undecim, 
appmruit  da  Jeraa  et  ezpiobiavit  incrednlitatem  et  daritiam  bordis  eonun, 
qnia  his,  qui  videxant  earn  resaigentera,  non  credidenint.  Et  illi  satisfade- 
banl  dioentes:  Secnltun  istud  iniquitatis  et  increduUtatiB  sub  satana  (oL 
Bubetantia)  est,  que  (read  qui)  non  sinit  per  immandos  spiiitus  veram  dei 
apprehendi  virtatem  :  idcirco  iam  none  revela  iustitiam  tnam." 

8.  (Pp.  473, 477, 478.)  With  regard  to  the  Gospel  of  Etchmiadzin  artistically 
cooaideTed,  see  Strzygowski,  Byssamtiwuehe  DenhnUUeff  L,  Vienna,  1891.    The 
statement  **of  Ariston  the  presbyter,"  which  it  contains,  was  first  published 
and  discussed  by  Ck>nybeare  in  the  Expos,^  Oct.  1893,  pp.  S41-264 ;  again,  Dec. 
1895^  pp.  401-421.    Cf.  the  writer's  discussion,  ThIJ)y  1893,  No.  61.    Besch, 
Auamrhawm.  ParalUUeaU  su  den  Ew.  ii.  450-468,  on  the  basis  of  this  phrase, 
aligned  the  probability  that  Ariston  of  Pella  {drea  135)  was  not  only  the  author 
of  the  conclusion  of  Mark,  but  also  the  editor  of  the  Gospel  Canon.    Bohrbach 
(see  n.  6,  abore),  who  declares  (26)  the  issue  and  circulation  of  an  unfinished 
book  to  be  ''nonsense," — in  singular  contradiction  to  the  literary  history 
of  all  ages, — and  therefore  treats  the  former  existence  of  an  original  and 
genuine  ending  as  a  matter  of  course,  holds  the  Gospel  to  have  come  to 
Asia  Minor  intact,  and  also  to  the  place  where  the  Gospel  of  Peter  originated, 
wMch  in  all  probability,  however,  is  to  be  looked  for  elsewhere  (p.  483, 
above).    It  was  of  this  unmutilated  book  (0+X)  that  John  the  presbyter 
spoke  with  his  pupils  (Eus.  H.  E,  iii.  39. 15).    One  of  these  pupils,  Papias, 
wrote  several  decades  later  of  a  Gospel  of  Mark,  which  had  meanwhile  been 
deprived  of  its  closing  chapter  (X)  and  furnished  with  a  spurious  addition, 
and  wrote  under  the  candid  impression  that  he  had  in  his  hands  the  same 
book  as  that  on  which  in  his  youth  he  had  heard  his  teacher  comment.    So 
Papias  did  not  notice  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  dissatisfaction  with  X  in  the 
circle  of  his  fellow-students  had  led  to  its  omission;  that  the  book  thus 
mutilated  had  been  widely  circulated  in  Asia  Minor,  for  example,  in  the 
places  where  Matt,  and  Luke  originated ;  and  that  in  Asia  Minor  again, 
somewhere  about  110-120,  the  spurious  ending  (A)  had  been  attached,  while 
at  the  same  time  X  had  been  worked  over  into  John  xxi.    And  so  we  are  not 
to  be  surprised  that  about  130  the  genuine  Mark  (C+X)  had  completely  dis- 
appeared wherever  it  had  once  existed,  in  Rome  where  it  had  originated,  in 
Syria  where  the  Ootpd  of  Pder  was  probably  written,  in  Palestine  wheie  ' 
Matt,  was  composed,  in  the  unknown  place  of  Luke's  origin,  also,  and  in 
Asia  Minor  itself,  where  so  much  had  been  done  with  X,  and  that  it  had 
given  place  partiy  to  recension  C,  which  presupposes  B,  and  partly  to  recen- 
sion A    The  spurious  ending  (A)  is  said  to  be  the  concluding  portion  of  a 
''kerugma"  of  the  presbyter  Aristion,  that  is,  a  sermon  of  his  concerning  the 
whole  life  of  Jesus  from  the  birth  to  the  ascension.    If  the  marginal  gloss  of 
the  Oxibrd  MS.  of  Rufinus  on  Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  39. 9  is  from  a  late  hand  (JSqrat., 
Dee.  1895,  p.  415),  it  must  nevertheless  rest  upon  an  older  statement  whidi 
could  have  come  only  from  one  who  knew  Papias*  work.    Rohrbach's  assertion 
(17X  that  every  reader  of  Eus.  iiL  39  could  have  set  the  name  Aristion  in  the 
margin  of  §9,  is  more  bold  than  obvious.    If  such  a  person  was  setting  up 
eonjecturee  as  to  the  source  of  the  story  of  Justus  Barsabbas  and  the  poisoned 
drink  which  proved  harmless,  he  could  only  think  of  the  daughters  of  Philip 
(there  mentioned),  or  of  Philip  himself,  as  the  authorities.    The  references  to 
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Aristion  in  M  7  and  14  are  apart  from  tlie  question,  and  in  the  onlj  paange 
where  Eueebius  mentions  hie  communicationB  more  particulaxij  it  is  not 
atoriee  tliat  he  relates^  bat  words  of  Jeans  that  he  reports  (S 14).     Mark  xri. 
14-18  is  such  a  !krfytf<rig  X^y»ir  nv  Kvpiovy  but  not  zvL  9-13  and  19, 90.    What 
is  made  to  show  the  original  unity  of  A  as  a  whole,  namely,  the  pieparalaon 
for  the  main  section  w.  14-18  in  rfirlimiaxtPf  ver.  11,  and  ab^  cjc  ccvow  iwumo- 
aaifj  Ter.  19^  only  shows  that  the  writer  of  A  proceeded  with  some  reflection. 
Thus,  also,  he  was  led,  in  the  same  words  which  present  themaelvca  as  a 
fitting  introduction  to  ver.  14,  to  go  beyond  the  authori^  from  which  tt.  9- 
11  are  derived,  namely,  John  zx.  1-18,  where  nothing  is  said  of  the  disciples' 
unbelieving  attitude  toward  the  message  of  Mary  ICagdalene,  and  into  incon- 
sistency with  the  narrative  in  Luke  xxiv.  13-35,  from  which  he  also  makes 
excerpts,  and  especially  with  its  close.     That  thii  modification  of  the 
materials  foimd  support  in  John  zz.  8,  Lake  xxiv.  11,  22-84,  Matt.  xzviiL 
17,  is  obvious.    But  that  we  have  a  oompflation  of  excerpta  in  w.  9-13  is 
unquestionably  shown  by  the  statement  which  is  inserted  from  Luke  rvL  2, 
and  which  is  inappropriate  in  this  connection.    In  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  Westcott  and  Hort,  K.T.  Appendix^  51,  that  the  opening  words,  awagrns  M 
trpmt  without  *Ii7(rovff,  indicate  that  the  whole  was  borrowed  from  another 
connection,  we  may  remark  that  the  omission  of  the  name  is  not  rendered 
more  intelligible  by  this  hypothesis.    In  analogous  cases,  like  Jcdin  vii  53; 
Luke  xxi.  38,  the  interpolators  have  introduced  the  foreign  material  with  a 
sentence  of  their  own  which  simplifies  the  connection.     In  the  present 
instance  the  compiler  has  followed  the  style  of  Mark.    After  the  ]»oper 
name  has  been  given  in  xvL  6,  Jesus  is  indicated  by  aurov,  aorwy  and  again 
mrr6v^  while  between  them  stands  a  irpoayti  without  noun  or  pronoun.    One 
might  just  as  well  require  *l7<nwv,  or  a  substitute  for  it^  in  xvi.  14^  as  in 
xvi.  9 ;  but  the  modem  6  Kvptot  does  not  appear  till  xvi.  19  (p.  476,  above). 
Mark  himself  is  very  sparing  in  the  use  of  the  name  Jesus  and  its  equivalents. 
We  miss  it  in  i.  21&  after  21a,  and  in  i.  30-iL  4  after  i  29,  and  in  tiie  entire 
section  iii.  7-v.  21,  with  all  its  change  of  actors  and  speakers. 

9.  (P.  477.)  Examples  for  the  canon  of  textual  criticism  on  p.  477  are : 
John  vi.  47,  «ri<rr(v«v— -additions,  tU  €fjJ  and  eip  $tcv  (Sc  Ss) ;  John  viL  39, 
irvcvfui — additions,  6yt»9  and  Moyuivow^  both,  indeed,  in  B  ;  Jaa.  v.  7,  vpHftov 
— additions,  v€T6y  and  Kopirov.  It  is  without  question  that  many  readings 
whbh  found  considerable  currency  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  among 
them  some  of  no  little  extent  and  importance,  from  the  fourth  century  on, 
were  more  and  more  supplanted,  and  have  in  part  disappeared  from  the  later 
tradition,  and  also  that  interpolations  have  become  established  which  were 
not  known  in  the  second  century.  But  even  now  we  are  always  in  a  position 
to  base  our  judgment,  however  it  may  incline  in  doubtful  eases,  on  existing 
sources,  e^,  John  iv.  96,  v.  36,  4,  viL  53-viii.  11 ;  cf.  vol.  i.  535,  above,  124, 
on  PhiL  L  3 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  1.  Whoever  considers  ^  This  day  have  I  begotten 
thee''  in  Luke  iii  22  original,  need  not  complain  that  the  true  reading  has 
disappeared  from  the  tradition  after  300.  Of  peculiar  readings  which 
Marcion  did  not  invent,  but  found  existing  in  part»  as  in  Luke  xi.  2  f.,  Gal. 
iv.  26  (QK,  iL  471,  502, 1015 ;  ZK(m.  OaL  298),  there  are  certainly  but  few, 
though  various  traces  in  the  following  centuries,  and  even  on  internal 
grounds  their  genuineness  is  to  be- doubted.    The  variant  readings  of  Cod.  D 
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and  allied  MSS.  in  Acts  do  not  belong  here,  for  tbey  are  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive recension  standing  over  against  another  which  is  likewise  original. 
See  §  59. 

10.  (P.  479.)  The  length  of  the  historical  books  of  the  N.T.  reckoned 
aceoidiiig  to  the  ancient  stichoi  (GKy  i.  76,  ii.  395)  is :  Matt.,  2480 ;  Mai'k, 
1543  ;  Luke,  2714 ;  John,  1950 ;  Acts,  2610.  The  difference,  then,  between 
Mark  and  John,  the  next  smallest,  is  407  stichoi,-  about  the  length  of  1  and 
2  Pet.  together  (403),  or  1  and  2  TiuL  (420) ;  between  Mark  and  Luke,  1171 
stichoi,  which  is  considerably  more  than  Rom.  (979X 

11.  (P.  480.)    TertuUian,  contra  Marc.  i.  1,  relates  that  the  original  copy 

of  the  seoond  edition  of  his  Antimarcian  was  borrowed  by  a  friend,  who 

afterward  fell  away  from  the  Chnioh,  transcribed  inacctzrately,  and  published 

(exktbuit  frequmUuB).     The  subsequent  lapse  does  not  affect  the  matter. 

Premature  publication  against  the  wish  of  the  author  was  nothing  infrequent 

(Cicero,  cm2  Attic.  xiiL  21.  4).    Before  all,  however,  one  must  keep  in  mind 

that  in  ancient  times  the  real  edUio  by  the  bookseUers,  with  which  the 

earliest  Christians  were  hardly  concerned,  was  often  preceded  by  a  private 

circulation  among  friends,  sometimes  for  examination  and  correction,  and 

sometimes  by  the  way  of  gift,  or  to  satisfy  curiosity  (cf .  Haenny,  SehriftiteUer 

tL  BuMUindlar  in  Bom.  1884,  a  9fE:,  17 ff.).    The  history  of  oper^  imjperfecta, 

aU  of  which  were  by  no  means  opera  potthuma^  gives  free  play  to  the 

imagination  (cf.  also  OK^  ii.  9301). 


S  53.  COMPAEISON  OF  MAEK'S  GOSPEL  WITH 

THE  TEADITION. 

According  to  tradition,  the  Grospel  was  written   in 

Rome  by  the  Mark  mentioned  in  Acts  xii.  12,  25,  xiii. 

5,  13,  XV.  37-39 ;  Col.  iv.  10 ;  Philem.  24 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  11, 

after  he  had  been   engaged  for  some  twenty  years  in 

missionary  work  outside  of  Palestine  (§51).     His  original 

name,  John,  as  well  as  that  of  his  mother,  Mary  (Mariam), 

and  of  his  cousin,  Joseph,  who  bore  the  Aramaic  surname 

Barnabas,  make  it  extremely  probable  that  the  family, 

which  was  settled  in  Jerusalem,  belonged  to  the  Hebrews, 

not  to  the  resident  Hellenists  (Acts  vi.  1),  although  the 

fact  that  Barnabas  was  a  native  of  Cyprus  (Acts  iv.  36) 

shows  that  it  had  relations  to  the   Diaspora  living  in 

regions  where  Greek  predominated.     This  is  in  keeping 

with  the  fact  that  Mark  reproduces  in  his  Greek  book 

with  apparent  pleasure  the  Aramaic  form  of  Jesus'  words 

and  those  of  other  persons,  although  it  is  always  necessary 
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to  append  a  GreeK  translation  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers. 
This  impression  L  strengthened  by  comparison  with  the 
longer  Oospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  the  first  of  which  was 
written  by  a  Jew/ if  we  may  believe  the  tradition,  but  is 
preserved  to  us  only  in  a  translation ;  the  second,  however, 
by  a  Greek  (n.  1 ).  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  Mark's 
Greek  shows  Hebraic  colouring  more  strongly  than  any 
other  of  the  Gk)spels  and  almost  beyond  that  of  any  other 
N.T.  writing.  Although  Mark  does  not  exhibit  as  many 
flagrant  errors  against  grammar,  conscious  or  unintentional, 
as  does  the  Book  of  Revelation,  he  has  more  genuine  Semitic 
idioms  (n.  2).  Not  only  is  he  familiar  with  the  geography 
and  customs  of  the  Holy  Land,  but  he  endeavours  also 
to  acquaint  his  reader/ with  them.  He  portrays,  as 
does  no  other  evangelist,  the  shrill  lamentations  for  the 
dead  (v.  38,  where  very  probably  reference  is  made 
to  instrumental  music,  cf.  1  Cor.  xiii.  1).  He  is  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  fasts  were  no  longer  a 
voluntary  exercise  of  religious  earnestness,  but  that 
there  were  certain  &st  days  which  the  zealous  were  re- 
quired  to  observe,  and  explains  in  great  detaU  that  the 
mamage  festivities,  which  lasted  for  several  days,  and 
which  on  that  account  could  conflict  with  the  two  weekly 
fast  days  of  the  Pharisees  (Luke  xviii.  12),  relieved  one 
from  every  obligation  to  fast  (iL  18-20).  The  Jewish 
conception  of  ^'defiled  hands"  he  explains  clearly,  and 
makes  use  of  the  occasion  to  inform  his  readers  in  detail 
how  the  Pharisees  and  the  Jews  generally  laid  weight 
upon  the  washing  of  hands  before  meals,  and  upon  similar 
purification  of  all  sorts  of  vessels,  and  how  all  this  was 
regulated  by  traditional  Rabbinic  rules  (vii  2-4).  Just 
as  he  translates  Aramaic  words  and  phrases  for  his  readers 
(n.  1),  so  he  explains  Jewish  ideas  even  when  expressed 
{irap(KTK€wi^  XV.  42)  or  transliterated  {yhwa,  ix.  43,  but 
not  in  V.  45,  47)  in  Greek.  With  Pilate  and  his  office, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  readers  appear  to  be  entirely 
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familiar  (xv.  1,  n.  3),  likewise  with  a  certain  bloody  revolt 
"w^bich  took  place  during  his  term  of  office  (xv.  7). 

The  fact  that  Mark  uses  more  Latin  technical  terms 

th&n  the  other  evangelists  has  only  comparative  value, 

since  such  words  were  in  common  use  everywhere  in  the 

provinces,  even  among  the  Jews  in  Palestine  (n.  4).     The 

use  of  such    terms    instead    of   the  Greek  expressions 

indicates  difference  of  taste,  not  the  author's  nationality. 

Stdll  it  must  have  been  very  natural  for  an  author  writing 

in  Rome  for  Romans  to  employ  Latin  names  for  Latin 

things.      It  is   also    conceivable    how  a  Jew,   bom  in 

Jerusalem,  who  was  repeatedly  in  Rome,  who  lived  there 

for  considerable  periods  of  time,  and  wrote  his  book  there, 

could  come  to    employ  Latinisms    in   his   Greek  book 

ivnthout  necessarily  being  familiar  with  the  Latin  language. 

The  passages  in  which  he  explains  Greek  terms  by  Latin, 

or,  more  accurately,  Roman  expressions  (xiL  42,  xv.  16, 

n.  4),  are  decisive  proof  that  the  book  was  intended  for 

Western  readers.     This  is  still  more  definitely  indicated 

by  Mark  xv.  21  (n.  5).     Mark  agrees  here  with  Matthew 

(xxvii.  82)  and  Luke  (xxiii.  26)  in  representing  Simon  of 

Cyrene  as  an  unknown  person,  accidentaUy  met  on  the  way 

to  the  Cross ;  but  the  phrase  which  he  adds,  that  this  man 

was  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus,  makes  it  certain 

(1)  that  the  sons  of  Simon  were  known  to  the  readers,  just 
as  it  renders  it  clear  that  the  father  was  unknown  ; 

(2)  that  the  only  purpose  which  Mark  had  in  view  in  this 
addition  peculiar  to  his  account  was  to  render  the  history 
more  interesting  to  his  readers  by  connecting  it  with  what 
was  familiar  to  them,  since  for  the  understanding  of  the 
development  of  thought  in  the  passage  it  is  a  matter  of 
no  consequence  whether  Simon  had  sons  or  not,  much  less 
what  their  names  were.  Now,  from  Rom.  xvi  13  we 
know  that  in  the  year  58  there  was  a  Christian  by  the 
name  of  Rufiis  living  in  Rome  with  his  mother,  both  of 
whom  had  migrated  thither  from  the  East  not  long  before. 
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In  brief,  the  situation  is  this :  8  Grospel  which,  aooording 
to  the  oldest  tradition,  was  written  for  Roman  readers, 
between  64  and  70,  takes  for  granted,  in  a  purely 
incidental  way,  personal  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  his 
readers  with  two  brothers,  Alexander  and  Rufns,  formerly 
resident  in  Jerusalem ;  and,  according  to  a  document  of 
the  year  58,  there  was  in  the  Roman  Church  a  GhristiaD, 
Rufus  by  name,  living  there  with  his  mother,  both  of 
whom  had  come  thither  from  the  East.  With  persons 
possessing  so  little  judgment  as  to  explain  this  coincidenoe 
as  accidental,  further  discussion  is  useless.  Granted  that 
the  tradition  that  Mark  was  written  in  Rome  has  strong 
and  independent  support  in  many  passages  of  the  book, 
it  becomes  probable  that  it  was  the  tendency  among  the 
Roman  Christians  with  which  we  became  acquainted  Id 
Rom.  xiv. — ^noticed  also  in  Heb.  xiii.  9  (above,  pp.  332  £, 
346  f.) — that  influenced  Mark  to  reproduce  with  such  great 
detail  the  discourse  concerning  things  clean  and  unclean 
(vii.  1-23),  and  generally  to  emphasise  strongly  Jesus' 
opposition  to  ceremonialism  (above,  p.  463). 

The  author  of  Mark  nowhere  speaks  in  the  first  person, 
nor  does  he  make  any  reference  to  himself  at  once  intel- 
ligible to  every  reader.  It  is  very  noticeable,  however, 
that  he  calls  the  apostle  John  rov  dSeX^v  rw  ^lamfiov 
both  in  the  list  of  apostles,  iii.  17,  and  in  v.  37,  instead 
of  designating  him,  as  in  other  passages  where  he  is  men- 
tioned wil^  James,  either  as  the  brother  of  the  preceding 
[ainov^  Mark  i.  19 ;  Matt.  iv.  21,  x.  2,  xvii.  1),  or  without 
any  definite  characterisation  (Mark  i.  29,  ix.  2,  xiv.  33; 
Luke  vi.  14,  viii.  51),  or  both  brothers  as  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  (Mark  x.  35  ;  Luke  v.  10 ;  Matt.  xx.  20 ;  John 
XXL  2).  This  characterisation  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in 
the  N.T.,  and  is  very  noticeable  in  view  of  the  much 
greater  importance  of  the  apostle  John  in  comparison 
with  his  brother  James,  who  died  in  44  (n.  5a).  It  must 
have  been  employed  by  the  author  to  distinguish  one  John 
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firom  another,  just  as  the  reverse  form  is  used  in  Acts 
xiL  2  to  distinguish  one  James  from  another  (Acts  xii. 
2,   17;  cf.  Jude  1).     It  would  have  been  natural  for  an 
author  himself  called  John,  and  standing  in  close  rela- 
tion to  the  events  which  he  recorded,  occasionally  thus 
to  distinguish  the  apostle  of  the  same  name.     Though 
it  may  be   doubtful  whether  in  this  case  the   original 
readers,  when  they  read  the  words  "  John  the  brother  of 
James,"  sensed  the  feeling  with  which  they  were  written 
(**  John,  but  not  the  narrator  sumamed  Mark"),  they  were 
undoubtedly  in  a  better  position   than  later  readers  to 
understand  that  xiv.  5 1  f.  recorded  a  personal  experience 
of  the  author  (n.  6).     After  it  is  niurated  that  all  those 
who  accompanied  Jesus,  i.e.  according  to  the  context  (xiv. 
17,  26,  32,  47)  all  the  apostles,  with  the  exception  of  the 
traitor,  forsook  Him  and  fled,  we  are  told  the  experience 
of  a  certain  youth  who  foUowed  Him.     The  characterisation 
veavUrKo^  n^  shows  at  once  that  he  was  not  one  of  the 
apostles  named  and  partially  described  in  iii.  16-19.     It 
is  self-evident  that  no  on^  of  these  could  have  partaken  of 
the  Passover  and  have  accompanied  Jesus  through  the 
city  to  Gethsemane  clad  as  was  this  young  man.     Finally, 
it  could  not  here  be  said  abruptly  of  an  apostle  that  he 
simply  accompanied  Jesus  {cwfitcoKovdritrev)  or  followed  Him 
(amnfKokovdei)  during  the  transactions  previously  described, 
which,  however,  is  the  chief  statement  in  xiv.  51 ;  on  the 
contrary,  in  making  any  remark  in  this  connection  about 
the  clothing  or  fate  of  an  apostle,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  say  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  up  to 
this   time   had   been  in   Jesus'  company  (cf.   xiv.    37). 
Whether  the  d-^vScJi^,  which  was  the  only  clothing  that 
the  youth  had  on,  was  a  garment  (Judg.  xiv.  12 ;  1  Mace. 
X.  64,  variant  reading)  or  a  large  cloth  (Matt,  xxvii.  59), 
at  all  events  it  should  not  again  be  questioned,  having 
been  proved  by  Casaubonw^  (above,  p.  447,  n.  6)  that 
the  youth  had  got  up  suddenly  out  of  bed,  and,  in  his 
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curiosity  or  anxiety  to  find  out  whither  Jesus  would  go 
and  what  might  happen  to  Him,  had  not  taken  time  to 
clothe  himself  again,  but  had  stealthily  followed  Jesus 
and  the  apostles  clad  in  his  night  garments  or  bed 
blanket.  This  confirms  the  ancient  conjecture  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  household  where  Jesus  celebrated 
the  Passover,  since  in  no  other  house  in  Jerusalem  would 
it  be  possible  for  a  person,  who  had  already  retired,  to 
know  the  moment  of  Jesus'  departure,  and  to  be  led 
suddenly  to  the  decision  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  Pass- 
over gathering  to  follow  the  group  in  his  night  garments. 
But  why  should  this  event  be  recorded  by  Mark,  and  by 
him  only  ?  It  does  not  add  anything  to  the  description 
of  the  peril  of  the  situation  or  even  to  the  fury  and  mad- 
ness of  those  sent  to  make  the  arrest,  since  the  picture  of 
a  strong  and  well-armed  police  force  (xiv.  43,  48)  getting 
only  the  garment  of  the  man  whom  they  design  to  arrest 
makes  a  ludicrous  rather  than  a  terrifying  impression. 
The  episode  explains  nothing  that  precedes  or  follows,  and 
must  have  been  narrated  only  because  of  its  interest  to  the 
author,  and,  as  he  thought,  to  the  readers.  The  same 
hesitancy  which  led  him  to  withhold  the  youth's  name, 
and  his  relation  to  Jesus  and  the  apostles,  also  kept  him 
fix)m  saying  anything  from  which  we  can  infer  directly 
that  the  youth  belonged  to  the  household  where  Jesus 
spent  His  last  night  with  His  disciples.  This  reserve  is 
to  be  explained  only  if  the  narrator  was  identical  with  the 
youth  who  fled.  The  house  in  question  was  his  own 
home,  whose  guest-room  the  author  describes  with  detail 
in  xiv.  17 — in  striking  contrast  to  Matt.  xxvi.  18  £  ;  John 
xiii.  1  K 

That  Luke,  who  practically  repeats  Mark's  description 
(xxii.  12),  here  as  in  other  passages,  was  not  independent 
of  our  author,  we  shall  show  later  (§  61).  Luke  does  not, 
however,  repeat  the  sentence  with  which  Mark  begins  the 
account  of  the  last  supper.     "  And  when  it  was  evening, 
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he  Cometh  with  the  Twelve  "  (xiv.  17).    We  have  a  sudden 
transition  to  the  present,  and  Mark  describes  the  approach 
and  arrival  of  the  announced  guests  as  if  he  were  in  the 
boose  in  which  the  Passover  was  prepared  (n.  7).    Involun- 
tarily he  reproduces  the  impression  which  he  had  received 
at  the  time.     Here  the  opinion  of  the  Muratorian  Frag- 
mentist,  *^  aliquibus  tamen  interfait  et  ita  posuit/'  is  correct, 
and   the  oldest  tradition,  when  rightly  understood,  offers 
no  contradiction  (above,  pp.  428,  442  £ ).    The  correct  inter- 
pretation of  Mark  ziv.  17,  51  f.,  finds  independent  support 
in  the  narrative  of  Acts  xii.  12-17.     The  household  in 
which  Mark  grew  up  was  well-to-do ;  it  did  not  lack  for  ser- 
vants, and  the  house  had  room  for  a  considerable  gathering 
of  Christians.   The  fact  that  they  assembled  there  for  prayer 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  could  possibly  be  explained  on 
the  ground  that  their  sohcitude  for  the  imprisoned  Peter 
led  them  to  engage  in  tireless,  united  petition  on  his  be- 
half (xii.  5).     When,  however,  Peter,  who  knew  nothing 
of  this  fact,  sought  out  the  house  of  Mary  instead  of  going 
to  his  own  dwelling, — ^which  he  must  certainly  have  had, 
and  indeed,  as  the  narrator  clearly  indicates  (Acts  xiL  12), 
because  he  knew  that  there  would  be  a  large  gathering 
there  on  that  night, — the  most  natural  explanation  is  that 
it  was  the  Passover  night  (xii.  S  £),  and  that  the  Jerusalem 
Christians  were  fond  of  celebrating  the  Passover  meal  in 
the  house  and  room  where  Jesus  had  celebrated  it  with 
the  apostles  just  before  His  death     The  interpretation  of 
Acts  xii.  12-17  leads  to  the  same  result  as  that  of  Mark 
xiv.  17,  51  f.     Jesus  celebrated  His  last  Passover  in  the 
home  of  Mark,  and  the  son  of  this  household  is  the  author 
of  this  Gk)spel.     In  spite  of  the  large  number  of  spurious 
titles  of  honour  gathered  about  this  house  in  the  Church 
legends  (above,  pp.  428,  447,  n.  7),  they  must  contain  a 
grain  of  genuine  tradition,  since  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
they  should  have  grown  up  from  exegetical  combinations 
such  as  those  above.     The  father  (Mark  xiv.  14;  Matt. 
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XX vi.  18)  must  have  been  in  sympathy  with  Jesus  even 
before  His  death.  He  regarded  Him  as  a  rabbi»  and  gladly 
showed  Him  a  favour.  Jesus,  in  His  turn,  is  confident  of 
not  being  betrayed  before  His  time,  either  by  him  or  any 
member  of  his  household.  The  curiosity  which  led  the 
half-grown  boy  to  follow  the  Passover  guests  of  the  house 
is  entirely  conceivable,  and  we  can  also  understand  how  in 
riper  years,  when  he  wrote  his  Grospel,  he  should  mention 
briefly  his  own  part  in  the  great  events  which  he  nairatea 
Instead  of  indicating  the  ipse  feci  with  a  monogram,  as  do 
others,  he  paints  a  small  picture  of  himself  in  the  comer 
of  his  work  which  contains  so  many  figures.  What  he 
narrates  of  himself  is  no  heroic  deed,  but  only  a  thought- 
less action  of  his  youth. 

In  case  we  possessed  no  tradition  regarding  the  person 
and  relations  of  the  writer,  xiv.  17,  51  f.  would  not  be  the 
only  passages  from  which  the  reader  would  receive  the 
impression  that  the  narrative  of  the  book  is  that  of  an  eye- 
witness. This  would  be  the  most  natural  way  in  which  to 
explain  the  above-mentioned  peculiarities  of  style  in  most  of 
the  accounts  (above,  pp.  461  f.,  481  f.,  n.  4).  There  are  other 
observations,  however,  which  are  against  this  impression. 
The  barest  comparison  of  Mark  ix.  14  with  Matt  xvii  14, 
Luke  ix.  37,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  former  was 
written  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  historian,  to 
whom  all  the  subjects  in  his  narrative  have  the  same 
interest,  nor  from  the  point  of  view  alone  of  the  chief 
person  in  the  narrative,  but  according  to  the  reading 
(ikOoinef:  .  .  .  cISoy,  t*BLJKSs  Armenian),  which  is  un- 
doubtedly correct,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Jesus  and 
His  three  most  trusted  disciples.  As  they  come  down 
from  the  mountain  and  draw  near  to  the  place  where  the 
other  apostles  are,  the  first  thing  which  they  notice 
is  a  large  crowd,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  apostles  are 
standing  engaged  in  discussion  with  the  scribes.  As  the 
four  approach  they  are  noticed  by  several  of  the  crowd 
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surroimding  the  persons  engaged  in  discussion.     The  crowd 
then  turns  and  leaves  the  scribes  and  the  nine  apostles 
standing,  and  (some  of  them)  run  to  greet  Jesus,  among 
them  the  father  of  the  possessed  child,  whom  the  disciples 
had  been  unable  to  heal.     Before  Jesus  reaches  the  scribes 
and  the  disciples  who  had  been  left  behind,  He  inquires  of 
the  crowd  the  occasion  of  the  animated  discussion.     Then 
He  suffers  the  father  to  tell  his  story,  and  as  He  goes  on 
complains  of  the  wearisomeness  of  His  work  in  this  faithless 
generation.     He  commands  that  the  sick  child  be  brought 
to  Him,  but  does  not  perform  the  act  of  healing  until  the 
crowd  begins  to  press  about  Him  on  all  sides  (ver.  25).    The 
original  narrator  of  this  incident  was  evidently  one  of  the 
three  witnesses  of  the  transfiguration  upon  the  mountain, 
Peter,  John,  or  James  (Mark  iz.  2;  2  Pet.  i.  18).     Ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  it  was  Peter,  whose  narratives 
Mark  reproduced  in  several  parts  of  his  Gospel  so  accur- 
ately that  it  is  possible  to  recognise  his  source  from  the 
style  of  his  narrative.     The  attempt  was  repeatedly  made 
in  the  common  text  tradition  and  also  in   the  ancient 
versions,  for  palpable  reasons,  to  eliminate  this  peculiar 
style  of  Mark  both  in  xiii.   3  and  ix.  14.      If  the  sin- 
gular eirripoina  is  to   be  retained  in  xiii.   3   with   .^BL, 
the  most  natural  explanation  is  to  suppose  that,  in  the 
original  account  of  Peter,  the  verse  ran  somewhat  as 
follows  :  "  Then  I  asked  the  Lord  confidentially,  and  James, 
John,  and  Andrew  joined  me  in  the  question."     It  may 
have  been  Peter  also  who  earlier  called  the  Lord's  attention 
to  the  beauty  of  the  temple  buildings  (xiii.   1,  eh  r&v 
luiffffrAv  avTov ;  cf.  xiv.  47).    At  all  events,  we  have  features 
here  not  found  in  Matt.  xxiv.  1-3,  Luke  xxi.  5-7,  which 
are  naturally  explained  by  assuming  that  Mark  is  repro- 
ducing the  account  of  one  who  took  part  in  the  scene. 
The  same  observation  is  forced  upon  us  by  xL  12-14, 
20-25  (cf.  Matt  xxi.  18-22).     The  naive  detail  of  the 
narrative,  the  exact  indication  of  the  day  and  hour  of  the 
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various  incidents  in  the  story,  and  the  rabbi  with  which 
the  master  is  addressed,  have  been  mentioned  above  (p. 
482).  It  is  especially  to  be  noticed  that  what  is  said  in 
XL  14  appears  to  be  a  very  independent  remark,  "His 
disciples  heard  Him  (make  this  reniark);''  but  that  is 
followed  in  xi  21  by  the  sentence,  "  And  Peter,  calling  to 
remembrance  (what  was  said  on  the  morning  of  the  pre* 
ceding  day),  saith  unto  Him,  *  Rabbi,' "  etc. 

A  more  remarkable  account  than  that  which  we  have 
in  i.  29  cannot  be  imagined,  ^^And  straightway^-when 
they  were  come  out  of  the  synagogue,  they  came  into  the 
house  of  Simon  and  of  Andrew,  with  James  and  John " 
(n.  8).  The  subject  is  not  specifically  indicated,  but  from 
i.  16-21  is  without  doubt  Jesus,  Peter,  James,  John,  and 
Andrew.  But  why  are  the  four  apostles  mentioned  again 
by  name,  and  two  of  them  as  accompanying  the  others,  as 
if  they  were  not  already  included  in  the  subject  ?  Why 
is  the  plural  of  the  verb,  so  often  employed  elsewhere  to 
include  Jesus  and  those  with  Him  at  the  time,  not 
sufficient  here  (L  21,  vi  58,  ix.  14);  or,  if  the  author 
desired  to  mention  the  presence  of  the  disciples  expressly 
after  i.  21&-28,  where  only  Jesus  is  spoken  of,  why  did 
not  an  expression  like  that  in  iL  15,  iii.  7,  viiL  27  suffice? 
Peter's  original  account  at  the  basis  of  the  narrative 
evidently  ran  somewhat  thus  :  "  We  came  direct  from  the 
synagogue  to  our  house,  and  James  and  John  accompanied 
us;  and  my  mother-in-law  lay  sick  of  a  fever,  and  we 
spoke  with  Him  at  once  concerning  her."  Mark  transfers 
the  narrative  from  Peter's  lips  into  the  language  of  another 
not  very  skilfully,  but  faithfully.  Peter  must  have  said 
"  our  house,"  not  "  my  house,"  because  it  was  the  dwelling 
of  his  brother  and  mother-iin-law,  and  possibly  belonged 
to  the  latter  originally;  for  Peter's  own  home  was  in 
Bethsaida,  not  Capernaum.  Mark  translates  ^/mSv  by 
2'/am>vo9  Koi  'ApBpeov,  and  then  returns  to  Peter's  words, 
and  says  that  James  and  John  accompanied  the  others, 
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with  the  resulting  awkwardness  that  it  remains  unedear 

who  else  came  into  the  house,  in  particular,  whether  James 

and  John  were  accompanied  by  Andrew  and  Peter.     The 

use  of  the  expression  SifJ^v  koX  ol  fier   airrov,  i.  S6,  to 

designate  the  disciples,  is  unparalleled  in  the  other  Gospel 

accounts,  and  represents  a  "  we "  of  Peter's  discourses. 

Just  as  the  expression  used  in  iiL  13  (n.  7)  shows  that 

the  chooeing  of  the  Twelve  is  viewed  and  narrated  from 

the  standpoint  of  one  of  their  number,  so  the  exceedingly 

awkward  character  of  the  narrative,  iii.  16,  is  very  mudi 

easier  to  understand,  if  we  suppose  that  it  is  based  upon 

some  such  words  of  Peter  as  follows  :  "  He  chose  us  twelve, 

and  gave   me  the  name  Peter"  (cf  Klostermann,  72).     • 

Otherwise  it  cannot  be  said  that  Peter  is  noticeably  pro;^^' 

minent.     He  is  one  of  the  first  four  to  be  called  to  safim, 

Jesus  in  His  work  (i.  16-20,[xiii  3),  and  one  of  the 

with  whom  He  was  most  intimate  (v.  37,  ix.  2,  xiv,  33). 

The  giving  to  him  of  the  name  pet^  is  iaiditfftted  by 

a  word  (iii.   16,  c£  per  cwiftra.  Matt,  xvi   18 ;  John  i. 

42).     His  great  confession,  viii.  29,  is  reproduced  in  the 

shortest  possible  form  (cf  per  contra^  Matt.  xvi.  16-19 ; 

John  vi.  68  f;  also  Luke  ix.  20).     At  the  begiuning  of 

the  resurrection  history,  xvi.  7,  he  is  no  more  prominent 

than  in  Luke  xxiv.  34 ;  John  xx.  2-9.     His  name  does 

not  appear  in  viL  17,  though  he  is  expressly  mentioned 

in  Matt.  xv.  15  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  xiv.  47  (cf  Matt. 

xxvi  51 ;  Luke  xxii.  50),  in  case  Peter  is  here  specifically 

Bxeant  (John  xviii.  10).     The  narrative  concerning  him, 

which  we  have  in  Matt.  xiv.  28-31,  is  wanting  in  Mark 

^50.     Li  the  account  of  his  denial,  however,  the  close 

delineation  of  details  reappears ;  he  wa/rms  himself  by  the 

fi^,  the  reflexion  of  which  enables  the  ntiaid  who  sees  him 

standing  there,  and  who  looks  upon  him  scrutinisingly,  to 

i^cognise  his  features.     His  asseveration  that  he  does  not 

^ow  Jesus,  is  reproduced  with  greater  fulness  than  in  the 

other  Gospels.     Corresponding  to  the  more  pointed  way  in 

VOL.  II.  32 
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which  Jesus'  waming  prophecy  is  given,  the  narrative 
indicates  that  the  cock  crowed  twice  (xiv.  29-31,  54, 
66,  72).  It  would  not  have  been  natural  for  Peter,  in  a 
narrative  concerning  Jesus,  to  represent  himself  as  the 
chief  of  the  apostles,  as  the  rock  upon  which  Jesus  meant 
to  build  His  Church,  as  the  chief  steward  in  this  house,  and 
as  the  leader  who  was  to  strengthen  and  encourage  the 

^  company  of  the  brethren  (Matt.  x.  2,  xvi.  16-19;  Luke 

xxiL  32 ;  John  i.  42,  vi.  6^f.,  xxi  15-22).  On  the  other 
hand,  he  could,  not  narrate  the  Passion  history  without 
giving  strong  expression  to  the  inglorious  part  which  he 
had  taken  in  the  same,  and  which  was  so  indelibly  stamped 
upon  his  memory.  The  lament  of  Jesus  over  the  human 
weakness  of  His  most  faithful  disciples  in  the  hour  of 

'  .^^vk  temptation  has  in  ^fettTxiv.  37  a  pointed  reference  to 
Peter  which  does  not  appear  at  all  in  Luke  xxiL  46,  and 
which  is  much  less  direct  in  Matt.  xxvL  40.  Only  in 
Mark's  account  does  Jesus  call  Peter  by  name,  and  blame 
him  alone  because  he  could  not  watch  for  a  single  hour 
(n.  9). 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  disciple  John,  Mark 
did  not  write  a  narrative  which  reproduced  the  order  of 
events  (above,  p.  439).  This  agrees  with  the  fact  that 
frequently  in  Mark  a  new  narrative  is  introduced  by  mu, 
even  in  cases  where  the  preceding  context  has  no  chrono- 
logical connection.  In  i  16,  40,  iii  13,  the  descriptions 
which  precede  are  general ;  in  iiL  20  we  find  ourselves  in 
Capernaum  agaiu  without  statement  to  this  effect,  though 
just  before  we  were  upon  the  mountain  (iii  13),  where  it 
is  entirely  possible  that  other  things  besides  the  choosing 
of  the  disciples  took  place.  In  other  passages  the  events 
could  not  have  taken  place  in  the  succession  indicated, 
e.g.  in  i.  21,  notwithstanding  the  ev06^  after  the  second 
teal,  since  what  is  narrated  in  L  16-20  could  not  have 
taken  place  on  a  Sabbath.  In  iv.  26  the  hearers  are  no 
longer  confined  to  the  disciples  as  in  iv.  11, 21,  24,  but  the 
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words  are  addressed  to  the  multitude  again  as  in  iv.  1-9 

(c£  iv.  33  f.) ;  so  that  the  account  belongs  after  iv.  10.     In 

the  first  half  of  the  book  especially,  where  the  influence  of 

the  governing  idea  is  strongest  (above,  p.  462  £ ),  the  content 

of  the  separate  narratives  is  throughout  the  connecting 

bond   among  them,  which  does  not  prevent  occasionally 

the  dear  indication  of  the  chronological  order  of  events 

(L  29,  32,  35,  or  iv.  35,  v.  1,  21,  or  xi.  12,  20,  and  xiv.  12- 

xvL  8  ).     When  Fapias  reminds  us,  in  his  explanation  of  the 

opinion  of  his  teacher  John  concerning  Mark's  Grospel,  that 

Peter  was  under  the  necessity  of  arranging  his  accounts  of 

Jesus'  sayings,  upon  which  accounts  Mark  drew  in  many 

passages  of  his  book,  in   accordance  with  the  practical 

purpose  of  his  discourses  and  the  necessities  of  his  hearers, 

he  implies  that  these  sayings  were  reproduced  with  a 

certain  freedom.     Their  use  for  ediflcation  and  the  effort 

after    clearness  render   impossible  a  scrupulously  exact 

reproduction  of  Jesus'  words  spoken  years  before  under 

entirely  different  conditions.     This  is  the  case  in  Mark's 

Gospel.     Comparison  of  Mark  viii.  35,  x.  29  with  Matt. 

xvi.  25,  xix.  29,  Luke  ix.  24,  xviii.  29,  shows  that  the  teal 

ev€K€v  ToO  evayyeXiov^  which  occurs  in  both  passages,  is  only 

an  addition  due  to  an  intention  to  make  what  Jesus  had 

said  in  language  appropriate  to  that  situation  {Svexep  ifuw) 

applicable  to  every  Christian  after  Jesus'  departure  from 

this  world.     Likewise  the  mention  of  Jesus'  words  with 

Jesus  Himself  ia  viii.  38  is  without  support  in  the  nearest 

parallels,  Matt.  x.  33 1 ;  Luke  xii.  9.     Further,  the  sharp 

distinction  between  the  rewards  which  one  has  in  this 

world  and  in  the  world  to  come, — ^which  we  notice  in 

X.  30  f  when  compared  with  Matt.  xix.  29, — suggests  the 

endeavouring  of  the  preacher  to  guard  himself  against 

possible  misunderstanding.     The  comparison  of  Mark  ix.  1 

with  Matt.  xvi.  28,  Luke  ix.  27,  makes  it  clear  that  the 

saying  of  Jesus  about  His  return  in  the  lifetime  of  some 

of  His  contemporaries  (cf  Matt.  xxiv.  30 ;  Mark  xiii.  30 ; 
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Luke  xxi.  32), — a  saying  which  was  regarded  as  an  un- 
solved problem  in  the  apostolic  age  (John  xxL  22f.),-*-is 
reproduced  with  puzzling  abruptness  in  Matthew,  replaced 
in  Luke  by  a  more  general  idea,  but  in  Mark,  on  the  odier 
hand,  is  given  a  definite  didactic  turn  which  modifies  this 
more  general  idea.  Standing  as  it  does  in  immediate 
connection  with  a  direct  prophecy  of  the  second  coming  of 
Jesus  as  the  judge  of  the  world  (viii.  88),  the  expression 
about  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod  with  power 
cannot  have  exactly  the  same  meaning,  but  points  to 
events  which,  while  proving  the  power  of  the  kingdom 
of  Grod  in  the  world  for  the  believers  who  experience 
them,  are  only  a  pledge  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 

of  His  personal  return.      If  rh  fiSikvyfia  t^  ipfifuwren^  etmi' 

/eora  5frov  ou  8«*  is  the  correct  reading  in  Mark  xiii.  14, 
then,  in  spite  of  grammar,  the  verse  contains  a  definite 
interpretation  of  a  saying  which  in  its  original  indefiooite 
form  is  found  in  Matt.  xxiv.  1 5,  and  which  was  developed 
in  the  apostolic  age,  principally  in  view  of  events  which 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Caligula  (vol.  l 
pp.  228,  235  8!.).  Mark  ii.  27  gives  a  suitable  reason  for 
the  saying  of  Jesus  which  follows,  a  saying  preserved 
also  in  Matt.  xii.  8 ;  Luke  vi.  5.  The  same  general 
thought  we  find  in  John  vii.  22,  23 ;  but  as  the  verse 
stands  in  Mark  is  it  not  the  interpretation  of  a  preacher  in 
his  narrative?  The  distinction  of  the  literal  from  the 
spiritual  temple  in  xiv.  58  (cf.  per  contra^  Matt,  xxvi  61 ; 
John  ii.  19 ;  Acts  vi.  14)  sounds  exactly  as  if  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  preacher's  narrative  had  been  taken 
over  into  the  account.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  ex- 
pression Src  Xpurrau  icri  (ix.  41),  added  as  an  explana- 
tion of  hf  T#  opofMrl  fjMv  (cf.  Matt.  X.  42),  is  not  the 
language  of  Jesus  but  of  His  Church  (Rom.  viii.  9  ;  1  Cor. 
iii.  23 ;  2  Cor.  x.  7).  Of  itself  it  is  possible  that  Mark 
arbitrarily  introduced  into  the  tradition  which  he  received 
all  these  additions,  which  in  the  usage  of  the  ChristiaB 
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Chnxch  and  in  the  interpretatioiis  of  the  Church  teachers 
were  ascribed  to  Jesus  Himself.  But  this  is  against  the 
assumption  of  scrupulous  exactness  and  conscientiousness 
in  reproducing  Peter's  discourses,  for  which  Mark  is 
praised  by  his  contemporaries,  and  of  which  we  have 
gained  an  impression  from  numerous  passages  of  his  work 
The  assumption  is  also  rendered  improbable  by  the  fact 
that  other  authors,  like  John  and  Matthew,  who  handle  their 
material  with  perceptibly  greater  freedom  than  Mark,  who 
was  a  disciple  of  one  of  the  apostles,  kept  such  historical 
inaccuracies  out  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus.  Such  free  repro- 
duction of  Jesus'  words  is  to  be  ascribed,  first  of  all,  to  the 
missionary  preacher  and  Church  teacher,  Peter,  who  was 
conscious  of  possessing  faithful  recollections,  and  who  did 
not  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  commands  of 
Jesus  and  their  proclamation  in  the  apostolic  teaching 
(2  Pet.  iii.  2 ;  cf.  Matt.  xxviiL  20).  When  John  became 
acquainted  with  Mark's  Gospel,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
Peter  were  again  alive,  and  as  if  he  were  hearing,  as  in 
earlier  years,  his  story  about  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus ; 
and  so  he  called  the  evangelist  Mark,  Peter's  interpreter. 

The  testimony  of  the  disciple  John,  as  correctly  inter- 
preted by  Papias  and  the  tradition  generally,  when  rightly 
understood  and  kept  free  from  later  exaggerations,  does 
not  exclude  the  possibility  of  Mark's  having  employed 
other  sources  and  helps  besides  his  recollection  of  Peter's 
narratives.  He  himself  indicates  here  and  there  that  what 
he  gives  is  selected  from  a  fuller  narrative,  cf.  iv.  2,  33  £, 
xii.  1,  38.  He  seems  to  be  excerpting  from  a  longer  dis- 
course when,  contrary  to  his  habit,  he  reproduces  the 
instructions  to  the  disciples  in  vi  8  £,  in  indirect  discourse, 
and  then  in  vi.  10  f.  gives  a  single  saying  in  direct  form, 
as  if  beginning  the  narrative  again.  The  brief  account 
of  the  temptation,  some  of  the  details  of  which  are  un- 
intelligible (i.  13),  is  not  here  given  in  a  form  in  which 
accounts  of  such  events  are  wont  to  pass  from  mouth 
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to  mouth,  but  is  presented  in  a  way  that  impress^  one 
as  being  an  excerpt  taken  from  a  written  exemplar. 
Positive  judgment  on  this  point  must  be  reserved,  how- 
ever, until  after  other  accounts  employing  related  material 
have  been  investigated. 

1.  (P.  4S8.}  With  regaid  to  Hebrew  and  Aianudc  woxda  in  the  N.T^  see 
voL  i.  15-22.  Mark  uses  such  words  (1)  in  sectionA  which  are  peculiar  to 
him  :  Boavi/pycr,  iii.  17 ;  c^^o^o,  vii.  34 ;  (2)  in  sections  to  which  MaUL  and 
Luke,  or  one  of  the  two,  offer  parallels,  corresponding  more  or  less  closely, 
but  expressed  in  a  purely  Grec^  form  :  Kavavcubi,  iiL  18  (so  also  Matt.  x.  4, 
but  Criktmjsy  Luke  yL  15);  rakiBa  kou/i,  v.  41;  Koppavy  TiL  11  (ddpor,  Matt^  xy.  5, 
but  the  Aramaic  word  in  xxvii.  6) ;  BapTifiatos  along  with  vl^s  TifuUau,  x.  46 ; 
pafifiovyiy  X.  51  (Kvpu,  Matt.  xx.  33 ;  Luke  xviii.  41) ;  pcfifiiy  ix.  5  (cvpcc.  Matt 
xvii.  4 ;  ivurrarih  Luke  ix.  33),  xi.  21  (not  in  Matt.  xxi.  20) ;  once  in  xiY.  45^ 
where  Matt.  xxvi.  49  alsd  has  it ;  twice  in  Matt.  xxiiL  8,  xxvL  25,  without 
parallels  in  Mark  ;  not  at  aU  in  Luke,  but  eight  times  in  John ;  <^9||8d,  xiT.  36; 
ofii^v,  iii.  28,  viii.  12  (not  in  Matt.  xiL  31,  39,  xvi  4),  xiL  43  (dXi^tfck,  Luke 
xxi.  3),  xiv.  25  (not  in  Matt.  xxvi.  29 ;  Luke  xxii.  18) ;  also  (3)  in  sectioiii 
where  the  parallels  also  give  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  expression :  aiuiw  (see 
under  No.  2);  ycevvo,  ix.  43-47;  BceX^e/SovX,  iii.  22;  o-oravoff,  iii  23;  26, 
viii.  33 ;  wrawa^  xi.  9, 10  (so  Matt.  xxi.  9,  John  xiL  13,  but  not  Luke  zix.  38); 
r«BmifMiv€tf  xiv.  32  (Matt.  xxvi.  36 ;  avoided  by  Luke  xxiL  39 ;  John  xviii.  1); 
roXyoBa,  XT.  22  (Matt,  xxvii.  33,  John  xix.  17 ;  only  the  translation  Luke 
xxiii.  33) ;  cXal,  etc.,  xv.  34  (Matt,  xxvii.  46,  vol.  i.  15  ;  without  paraUels  in 
Luke  or  John).  The  passages  in  which  Matthew  gives  Hebrew  or  Aramaie 
woids  or  names  which  are  lacking  in  Mark  have  no  parallels  at  all  in  the 
latter  Gospel  (Matt.  v.  22,  xvi.  17).  Xavavaia  is  hardly  to  be  included  here 
(Matt  XV.  22,  cf.  Mark  vii.  26). 

2.  (P.  488.)  Hitdg,  Ueber  Johannes  Marew  und  seine  Sdirifte^i^  oder 
wekher  Jahamiei  hat  die  Offenbarung  verfasetf  1843,  S.  29-37,  65  ff.,  has  called 
attention  to  the  Hebraising  style  of  Mark  with  special  emphasis.  Elsewhere 
in  the  N.T.  a  double  dvo  is  unheard  of;  likewise  ovfiiroa-ta  and  wpatnai 
doubled  in  a  distributive  sense,  vi.  7,  39,  40  (cf.  the  writer's  Hirt  de$  JJerauu, 
490)  ;  also  the  oath  formula  with  c2,  viii.  12 ;  elsewhere  only  in  O.T.  quota- 
tions, as  Heb.  iii.  11,  iv.  3,  though  perhaps  also  1 ,0or.  xv.  32.  Pleonastic  use 
of  a^rov,  mnijt  xrX.  with  tiie  relative  i.  7,  vii.  25.  The  use  of  K<d  to  cany  on 
the  narrative^  instead  of  syntactical  articidation,  is  not  so  noticeable  in  Mark 
as,  say,  in  1  Mace.,  but  decidedly  more  frequent  than  in  the  other  QospeU 
and  Acts ;  cf.  for  example,  Mark  iii.  13-19.  In  Bruder's  KankGrdanz,  under 
^^  Koi  in  oiatione  historica,"  p.  456  ff.,  Matt,  occupies  4  columns,  Luke  6^ 
John  If,  Acts  2},  while  the  short  Gk)spel  of  Mark  occupies  6^.  Even  whe^ 
the  relation  is  adversative  he  is  satisfied  with  kcu,  vi.  19,  xii.  12 ;  «iXXii  he 
hardly  uses  except  after  negative  clauses. 

3.  (P.  489.)  With  the  simple  WXAr^  xv.  1,  cf.  MaU.  xxvii  2,  notrri^ 
HiXar^  ro  ^tfUvi.  The  equally  simple  form  in  Luke  xxiii.  1  is  prepared  for 
in  iii.  1 ;  cf.  xiii.  1.  John,  writing  considerably  later,  everywhere  assumes 
acquaintance  with  the  main  facts,  and  perhaps  his  readers  already  knew 
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Pilate  (zviii.  29)  from  a  baptdfimal  confession  (1  Tim.  vi.  13,  above,  p.  131, 

n.  20;  cf.  the  writer's  worii,  Dm  Apott.  Symbolum^  39-44,  68  f.).    On  the 

other  hand,  a  title  is  given  to  Herod  Antipas  when  he  is  first  introduced, 

vi.  14,  to  be  sare  not  the  exact  title  of  tetrarch  (Luke  iii.  1,  19,  ix.  7 ; 

Matt.  ziv.  1 ;  Acts  xiiL  1),  but  that  of  king.    If  one  reflects,  however,  that 

Matthew,  in  spite  of  his  knowledge  of  the  official  title  (xiv.  1),  calls  him 

king  in  the  narrative  (ziv.  9= Mark  vL  22 ;  cf.  ver.  23,  /SdonXcia ;  John  iv. 

46,  /SmriXuetfeX  ^^^  ^^  Josephus  also  speaks  occasionally  of  Archelaus, 

who  had  likewise  received  and  borne  no  royal  title,  although  he  hoped 

to    receive   one   from   Home,   as   king,    and   of   his   rule   as   Paa-iKMiv 

(cf.  ICatt.  ii  22,  and  f  56,  n.  4),  it  is  evident  that  one  has  to  do  with  a      / 

usage  current  among  the  Palestinians,  who,  in  the  interval  between  the 

death  of  Herod  the  Great  (Matt.  ii.  1 ;  Luke  i.  5)  and  the  designation  of 

Herod  Agrippa  i.  as  king  (Acts  xii.  1),  did  not  cease  to  speak  of  <<  king, 

kingdom,  royal  officers,''  etc.     So  too  Mark,  although  he  knew  that  this 

Herod  had  inherited  only  a  part  of  the  dominion  of  his  father  (vi  21, 

TdkiXaias)^  and  of  course,  also,  that  he  had  not  received  his  full  title.    On 

the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  in  Mark  vi.  17  there  is  real  ignorance  of 

the  complicated  fomily  relationships  of  the  Herods ;  see  §  66,  n.  6.    Only 

Mark  xL  18,  and  not  Matt.  (xxi.  19),  who  wrote  for  Palestinians,  observes 

that  there  are  no  fresh  figs  at  the  Passover  timis.    In  Borne  they  did  not 

know  when  figs  ripened  in  Palestine. 

4.  (P.  489.)    On  the  Latin  see  vd.  i  pp.  41  f.  64  ff. ;   Kf vrvp/<»y,  Mark 
XV.  39,  44,  46;  in  the  parallel  passages  and  everywhere  else  in  the  N.T. 
only  4KaT6vTapxos  or  •^xts  (Matt.  4  times,  Luke  3  times.  Acts  14  times,  but 
Ootpd  cf  Pd«r  Ktvrvptnv  4  times,  so  iJso  the  Syrian  translators,  where 
the  original  has  the  Qreek  word,  e^.  Sc.  Matt.  viii.  6-13,  Luke  xxiiL  47 ;  and 
Ss.  Matt,  xxvii.  64) ;  (nrcicovXar«»p,  vi.  27,  not  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.,  but  in 
the  Targum  and  Midrash ;  similarly  Xfywvy  v.  9, 16  (also  Luke  viiL  30 ;  Matt, 
xxvi.  63,  vol.  i.  66) ;  hrivapmv^  vi  37,  xii  16,  xiv.  6  (also  Matt.  6  times, 
Luke  S  times,  John  twice.  Rev.  twice) ;  $4<mfSy  vii  4,  8,  which  is  not,  as 
Epiphanius,  d»  Mem,  66  (ed.  Lagarde,  199  f .),  thought,  a  Qreek  word  adopted 
by  the  Bomans,  but  is  deformed  from  the  Latin  Mextanus^  and  was  also  current 
among  the  Jews  as  mbd^p  and  NBOioa ;  cf.  Krauss,  Lehmo&rter^  ii.  293,  636,  only 
Mark  in  the  N.T. ;  also  ^poycXXovy,  xv.  l6=flagMa/re  (also  Matt,  xxvii.  26, 
cf.  John  ii  16) ;  Kfjvaw^  xii  14  (also  Matt.  xxii.  17,  19 ;  voL  i  p.  66) ;  and 
Koipdmffj  xii.  42  (Matt.  v.  26) ;  irpacr^piov,  XV.  16  (Matt,  xxvii  27 ;  John 
xviii  28,  33,  xix.  9 ;  Acts  xxiii.  36 ;   PhiL  i  13).    On  the  other  hand, 
Kp6fifiaro9  (Mark  6  times,  John  6  times.  Acts  6  times)  is  not  the  Latin 
ffrabaiuSf  but  vice  fferea  a  Macedonian  word  (Lobeck,  ad  Phryn.  62)  used 
in  the  common  Greek  speech,  but  despised  by  the  Atticists,  which  was  ^ 
adopted  by  the  Latins  as  well  as  by  the  JewsX  The  parallel  passages  them- 
selves show  that,  as  has  been  said  above,  p.  489,  the  occurrence  of  these  Latin  ' 
words  cannot  of  itself  prove  that  Mark  was  written  in  a  Latin-speaking  ' 
re^on.    They  had  all  (even  Mvrvpimv^  Krauss,  ii.  629)  gone  over  into  the   ' 
current  speech  of  Palestine.    It  might  also  be  a  mere  matter  of  taste  that 
Luke  preferred  the  Qreek  ^pos  to  the  Latin  cefMue  in  juc;  22,  and  dvo  Xcirni 
to  quadrant  in  xxi  2.    The  decisive  point  is  that  Mark  explains  Greek  by 
Latin :  xii  42,  Xcimhdw,  I  itmp  Kodpeafrfff ;  and  zv.  16,  t<rm  riff  o^XiJf,  6  iariw 
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wpQtrSpiov.  Ab  a  counteix>art  to  the  former,  Plutaidi  {Viia  Oic  xzix.)  mjm  to 
his  Qreek  readers,  of  the  Eonxans,  rh  Xtirr6raTov  (ef.  t6  X«irroy)  rov  x^^<"^ 
pofMrfUTos  Kouahpdvrriv  tJcoXovy  {pi,  Kokdwrw^  see  Blass,  BTy  X.  186).  If 
iKoXavv  is  the  correct  reading,  the  explanalion  of  the  imperfect  is  not^  aa  Blaai 
supposes,  that  the  Quadrans  was  not  minted  after  Trajan's  time  (which,  mars- 
over,  is  only  Mommsen's  conjecture),  for  Plutarch  wrote  under  Trajan,  and 
even  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  mark  aid  pleonig 
coinage  a  German  historian  would  make  himself  ridiculous  by  nsiBg  the 
imperfect  to  introduce  a  bit  of  arcluBological  instruction  regaidiag  the  mfiniiy 
of  thaler  and  groechen,  gulden  and  kreuzer.  It  is  only  because  Plutarch^ 
narrative  deals  with  past  time  that  he  gives  his  informatian  in  the  imperfect 
(see  vol.  i^.  §  60,  n.  6).  The  discussions  between  Blass  and  Ramsay  {ST,  z. 
/  M  232,  287, 336)  have  only  made  it  evident  that  it  could  not  possibly  oepu  to 
''  -y  li  one  who  was  writing  for  Qreeks  to  explain  the  conmioa  expressioa  MfC^arri 
\  by  the  word  Kodpdtrnig — a  word  to  them  at  least  much  leas  familiar;  d 
Ramsay,  ET,  x.  282.  This  is  just  the  situation  in  Mark  xv.  la  To  siqypoit 
his  assertion — which  has  no  su|^rt  whatever  in  the  tradition — that  Mark  is  s 
translation  of  an  Aramaic  book,  Blass  (loc,  cU.)  says  that  Z  ivnw  wptarmpmw  is 
a  mistranslation  of  avXij,  which  there  denotes  not  palace^  but  eoorlTazd.  The 
word  has  the  latter  meaning  only  in  xiv.  66  ("  below  in  the  oonrt,"  in 
distinction  from  the  transaction  in  the  hall  ^above,**  the  scene  of  the  ^eoedii^ 
narrative),  but  not  in  xiv.  64  (Matt,  xzri  68).  The  Sanhedrin  does  not 
assemble  in  the  "courtyard  of  the  high  priest"  (Matt.  xxvi.  3X  which  wodd 
be  an  extraordinary  expression  in  any  case,  but  in  the  residence  of  the  higb 
priest,  consisting  of  various  buildings,  courtyards,  and  so  forth.  In  oontnut 
with  Pilate's  dealings  with  the  Sanhedrin  and  people^  which  took  plaos  m 
the  street  before  his  residence  (Mark  xv.  1-16,  cf.  John  xviii.  28f.X  i^  ^  ^ 
in  XV.  16  that  the  soldiers  led  Jesus  into  the  interi<Nr  of  the  palace,  withont 
specifying  whether  the  following  scene  took  place  in  an  encloeed  building 
or  in  the  courtyard  of  the  palace.  The  use  of  ^  avX^  to  denote  the  ruler's 
abode  for  the  time  being  was  common  with  all  Qreek  writers  (cL  FontL  ir. 
276 ;  also,  for  example,  Eput,  Aruteay  ed.  Wendland,  p.  48.  12,  21,  80. 1&, 
but  p.  60.  0, 17  ^Kpa,  royal  residence.  On  irpoirvpiov  see  voL  L  661  f.  It  ii 
difficult  to  decide  whether  the  peculiar  expressions,  often  altered  by  oopjii^ 
crv/A/3ovX«oy  diddvcu,  iii.  6  (BL,  etc.;  Ellostermann,  62f.=:eikn);  iftabnrm, 
xiv.  64  (for  doKci^  the  ambiguous  videtur  V)  ;  patritriuurw  avr^K  IXo^of,  xiv.  65 
{yaheribw  €wm  accefperufii) ;  ivifiak^v,  xiv.  72  ;  woujaai  r6  ucardry  xv.  1& 
(M^if/oeere),  are  to  be  considered  Latinisms,  and  what  value  they  have  in 
determining  the  historical  and  local  circumstances  of  Mark's  QoepeL 

6.  (P.  489.)  Concerning  Rufus  (Rom.  xvi.  13)  see  vol.  L  392.  There  ii 
no  tradition  about  him  and  his  brother  Alexander,  independent  of  the  K.T. 
Alexander  and  Rufus  are  called  companions  of  Andrew  and  Peter  in  the 
AcU  of  Andrew  and  Peter  (Ada  Apoer,,  ed.  lipeius  et  Bonnet,  iL  part  2. 117. 
6,  118.  9, 119.  13 ;  cf.  Lipsius,  Apokr.  A,  G.  i.  663,  617,  621,  iL  part  2.  77, 
79,  83  ;  Papadop.  Eerameus,  Cat,  Bibl.  Hieroa.  iL  497,  No.  8).  Other  fablei 
in  Forbes  Robinson,  Copt.  Apocr.  QoipeU,  p.  60.  Epiph.  JETcer.  IxxviiL  13, 
evidently  confuses  the  nameless  mother  of  Rufus  (Rcun.  xvL  13)  with  tbe 
Mary  of  Rom.  xvi.  6  (vol.  i.  430),  where  he  probably  read  i)fuir,  and  identifiei 
these  with  the  women  under  the  cross  (John  xix.  26).    The  old  tradition, 
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ruaed  by  Epiphanius  in  his  confused  way,  probably  referred  to  that  "  other 
Mary,"  the  mother  of  James  "the  less"  and  a  Joseph  (Matt,  zzvii.  66, 
:xxvuL  1 ;  Mark  xv.  40,  47,  xri.  1).  The  interest  in  this  Mary  and  her  sons, 
irhieh  Mark,  in  contrast  to  Matthew,  mentions  and  presupposes  on  the  part 
of  his  readers,  and  other  traces  of  a  (Joseph)  Barsabbas  Justus  (Acts  i.  23 ; 
Papias  in  £us.  H,  E.  iii.  39.  9)  in  the  early  Boman  Church  (Acta  Apocr.,  ed. 
Xjipeiu%  i.  108.  13,  116. 12}  in  fact  makes  probable  the  identity  of  U26  Mary 
of  Bom.  zvi^^^f^th  the  "<  other  Mary  "  of  Matthew  (cf .  Fand^  vi.  34&-360).  .  ^ 
Jf  this  is  BO,  we  would  have  a  companion-piece  to  *^  Simon  of  Gyrene,  the  ^  ^* 
father  of  Alexander  and  Bufus"  (Mark  xv.  21).  This  narratiye  presup- 
poaes  that  this  Simon  was  known  to  the  Jews  as  one  who  esteemed  Jesus, 
and  was  therefore  pointed  out  to  the  soldier  who  had  charge  of  the  execution 
(ZKam,  Matt.  703).  He  was  therefore  not  a  festival  pilgrim  from  abroad, 
bat  a  Jew  of  Cyrene,  dwelling  in  or  near  Jerusalem.  The  aypAs  from  which 
be  was  coming  into  Jerusalem  (Mark  xv.  21)  must  have  been  his  countiy- 
plaoe  outside  of  the  city,  cf .  Lightfoot's  note  to  Marl.  Polye,  chap.  v.  In  any 
case  he  cannot  be  identified  with  the  Simon  Niger,  Acts  xiii.  1  (a  conjecture 
made  by  Spitta,  Die  ApodUgesch,  S.  134,  and  not  yet  abandoned  {UiUmtuch, 
aber  den  Rm.  S.  73)) ;  for,  since  the  Lucius  who  is  named  with  him  is  referred 
to  aa  ''of  Cyrene,"  this  designation  is  indirectly  denied  concerning  Simon 
Niger. 

5a.  (P.  490.)    Acts  (iiL  l-iv.  31,  viii  14)  gives  evidence  of  the  prominence  • 
of  Johs,  for  it  mentions  James  only  in  connection  with  his  own  executioo, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  joins  John  with  Peter ;  cf.  also  Luke  xxiL  6 ;  John     / 
xiii.  23 1,  XX.  3  ff.,  xxi.  ^^2.    Paul  also  in  GaL  L  18  f.  does  not  name  along  ^      ^ 
with  Peter,  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  who  was  then  living,  but  just  as  in 
GaL  ii.  9  in  relation  to  a  later  incident^  he  mentions  another  James  in  con- 
nection with  Peter  and  John. 

6.  (P.  491.)  For  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  with  regard  to  the  fleeing 
yoath  see  p.  446  f .  above.  Among  modem  writers  the  combination  presented 
above  was  first  brought  forward  as  a  conjecture  by  Olshausen,  Komm,  zwn 
iVT*,  ii.  474,  and  then  more  carefully  elaborated  by  Klostermann,  281  f.,  337  f. 
The  reading  c&  rtr  vfavicKos  (AE,  etc.,  against  MBCDL  Ss  S^,  the  Egyptian 
and  Latin  versions,  which  have  Kok  vtavia-Kos  [or  P€avla'Kot  dc]  ru)  is  evidently 
conformed  to  ver.  47  with  the  mistaken  idea  that  another  of  the  apostles' 
circle  is  referred  to  here.  The  addition  o2  vfavicKot  after  avr<$v,  which  has 
still  less  support,  presupposes  that  the  fleeing  youth  was  not  one  of  the 
disciplesi  but  one  of  the  ^rjitos;  cf.  Anonymus  in  CateTia  tn  Mare.^  ed. 
Poeaimus,  327. 

7.  (P.  493.)    To  be  sure,  HpxeaOm  does  ngj  always  mean  to  come,  but   *>*    V,  .\ 
sometimea  also  to  go,  Matt.  xvi.  M^;  Mark^i^J^xi.  13a  (in  distinction  from  ^'    ^ 
136X  John  vi.  17,  but  also  Matt.  xix.  1 ;  Mark  x.  1  (cf.  ZKom.  MaU.  679^  n.    y*'^' . 
48),  a  signification  which  appears  particularly  in  diripx^a-Bcu^  bUpxurBat^  and^  ; ' 
sometimes  also  in  i^ipx^trOaiy  e.g.  John  iv.  30  ("  they  went  out  of  the  city  and 

came  to  Him").  But  it  would  be  hard  to  point  out  an  l/»x«(r^ai  entirely 
undefined  which  describes  the  movement  from  the  standpoint^  not  of  the 
goal,  but  of  the  starting-point.  After  Mark  xiv.  16,  if  the  standpoint  of  the 
narrative  thus  far  was  to  be  preserved,  Jesus'  going  to  the  house  could  be 
expressed  only  by  dirifkBtv,  cVopcv^,  or  similar  terms     It  is  instructive  to 
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compare  iii.  13,  where  it  is  not  said,  ''JesiiB  called  them  and  they  came" 
(cf.  Luke  vii.  8,  for  example),  but  'Hhey  went  to  Him,"  so  that  one  sees  that 
the  Btory  ia  not  told  from  the  standpoint  of  the  one  who  called  and  awaited 
the  result  of  his  call,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  disciples  who  were 
summoned  (cf .  Klostermann,  70). 

8.  (P.  496.)  The  alterations  of  i.  29  (B  cfcX^^v  jpl^cy,  D  b  c  e  q  S^  practi- 
cally the  same)  are  not  improvements,  for  by  them  the  presence  of  Peter  and 
Andrew  is  actually  excluded.  Ss  is  peculiar :  ''  And  he  went  out  of  the 
synagogue  and  came  into  the  house  of  Simon  Cephas — Andrew  and  James 
sfid  John  were  with  him — and  the  mother-in-law,"  etc. 

9.  (P.  498.)  Eusebins,  DemmMir.  iii.  6.  89-95,  and  more  explicUlj 
Thmpk.  (Syriac  trans.)  v.  40,  on  the  supposition  that  Peter  spoke  thiou^ 
Mark,  found  the  omission  of  the  contents  of  Matt.  xvL  17-19  and  Mark^ 
more  detailed  account  of  Peter's  denial  an  indication  of  the  apoatle's  &«ed(na 
from  all  self-suf&ciency. 


S  54.  THE  TRADITION  REGARDING  MATTHEW 

AND  HIS  GOSPEL. 

The  Matthew  who  occupies  the  seventh  or  the  eighth 
place  (n.  1)  in  all  the  lists  of  the  apostles  in  the  N.T.  is 
the  only  person  who  has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  writer 
of  the  Gospel  which  bears  this  name.  In  only  one  passage 
is  he  called  a  tax-gatherer  (Matt.  z.  3),  and  here  with  the 
narrative  of  ix.  9-13  in  view.  We  find  exactly  the  same 
account  with  aU  its  details  in  Mark  ii  13-17 ;  Luke  v. 
27-32  with  reference  to  a  tax-gatherer  Levi  Since  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  incident  is  related  in  all 
three  cases,  this  Levi  must  be  identified  with  the  apostle 
Matthew.  This  takes  for  granted,  of  course,  that  Matthew 
is  trustworthy,  which,  however,  we  have  no  reason  to 
question  in  this  instance,  because  there  is  no  conceivable 
reason  why  a  writer  should  identify  the  apostle  Matthew, 
in  whom  later  he  shows  no  particular  interest,  inasmudi  as 
he  is  not  mentioned  again  anywhere  in  his  book,  with  a 
man  of  another  name,  the  account  of  whose  call  in  the 
other  two  reports  which  have  come  down  to  us  is  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  apostles.  The  difference  is  to  be 
accounted  for  as  follows : — In  the  account  of  his  calling, 
Mark  and  Luke  employ  the  name  by  which  he  was 
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commoiily  known  at  the  time;   while  in  Matthew  the 

name  ^w^hich,  according  to  the  four  lists  of  the  apostles, 

was  regularly  used  to  designate  him  as  an  apostle  and 

member  of  the  Christian  community,  is  employed  also  in 

this  passage  of  the  history.     Whether  Jesus  gave  him  a 

new  name  as  He  did  other  of  His  disciples,  and  if  so, 

why  the  particular  name  Matthai  ("Gift  of  Yahweh") 

was  chosen,  we  do  not  know  (n.  1).     In  view  of  the  way 

in  which  the  tax-gatherers  were  hated  by  the  Jews,  a 

person  who  had  given   up  this  calling  must  have  been 

doubly  glad  to  be  known  by  another  name.     His  father, 

'AlpTimng  (Mark  ii  14),  can  hardly  be  identical  with  the 

^^^U3]^s  whose  son  James  was  also  one  of  the  Twelve ; 

since,  if  Matthew  and  this  James  were  brothers,  it  would 

be  so  indicated  in  the  lists,  as  are  the  brothers  Peter- 

Andrew  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  particularly  in  Matt.  x.  3, 

Acts  L  13,  where  they  are  mentioned  together. 

As  a  tax-gatherer  in  Capernaum,  in  the  territory  of 
Herod  Antipas,  Matthew  was  not  a  Roman  official,  but 
stood  either  directly  in  the  service  of  the  reigning  prince 
(cf.  John  iv.  46 ;  Luke  viii.  3),  or  under  the  person  who 
had  the  taxes  of  the  city  or  a  larger  district  in  tenure. 
In  order  to  fill  this  office  he  must  have  had  considerable 
readiness  with  the  pen,  and,  in  addition  to  the  Aramaic 
dialect  of  the  land,  must  without  question  have  been  able 
to  use  Greek.  Judging  from  the  fact  that  He  interrupted 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  work  and  also  from  the  restdt  of 
the  call,  Jesus  must  have  intended  that  Matthew,  like  the 
fishermen  earlier,  should  give  up  his  former  vocation  and 
attach  himself  to  Him  as  a  constant  companion  and  future 
worker.  Such  a  demand  and  Matthew's  immediate  com- 
pliance presuppose  that  he  had  been  acquainted  with  Jesus 
for  a  long  time,  had  been  affected  by  His  preaching,  and 
felt  the  utmost  confidence  in  Him.  Consequently,  for  a 
considerable  time  he  had  been  one  of  those  publicans  and 
sinners  who  more  than  others  in  Galilee  felt  drawn  to 
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Jesus  (Matt.  xL  19;  Luke  vii  34,  xv.  1).  A  large 
number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  same  class  as  himself, 
and  of  like  feeling,  he  invited  to  a  feast  in  his  house,  in 
order  to  celebrate  along  with  them  and  with  Jesus  the 
decisive  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  life  (n.  2> 
Exactly  when  Matthew  became  a  constant  companion  of 
Jesus  cannot  be  determined,  at  least  not  here  in  passing. 
So  much,  however,  maj  be  said,  namely,  that  according 
to  the  accounts  in  the  N.T.  he  had  not  been  a  ccnnpanion 
and  disciple  of  John  prior  to  his  association  with  Jesus, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  first  six  of  the  apostolic  group ; 
he  had  no  part  in  the  series  of  events  which,  according 
to  John  i.  19-iv.  54  (or  v.  35),  preceded  the  arrest  of  the 
Baptist ;  and  after  this  event  and  the  beginning  of  Jesus' 
extensive  prophetic  work  in  Galilee  considerable  time 
elapsed  before  the  publican  became  a  regular  disdi^e. 
Others  had  been  for  some  time  constant  companions  of 
Jesus,  Peter,  James,  and  John  are  mentioned  as  already 
the  most  trusted  of  the  disciples  on  the  day  in  whicli 
Matthew  received  his  call  (Mark  v.  37 ;  for  the  order  of 
events  cf.  Matt.  ix.  11,  14,  18).  The  battle  with  the 
Pharisees  was  already  in  full  progress.  The  choosing  of 
the  apostles  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  were  almost  at 
hand.  That  is  all  that  the  N.T.  relates  concerning  the 
apostle  Matthew.  The  meagreness  of  the  record  about 
him,  with  the  corresponding  impUcation  that  he  v^as 
called  late,  and  was  one  of  the  less  important  of  the 
apostles,  gives  the  tradition  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
first  Gospel  particular  weight.  If  the  name  had  been 
chosen  arbitrarily,  an  Andrew  or  James  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
a  Philip  or  a  Thomas,  would  have  been  preferred  to 
Matthew.  The  reports  which  we  have  outside  the  N.T. 
concerning  Matthew  are  so  late,  so  fantastic,  and  in  part 
so  confused  on  account  of  the  interchange  between  the 
names  Matthew  and  Matthias,  that  they  posses  do 
historical  value  (n.  3).      This  also  shows  that  the  Dame 
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Ma€tliew  was  not  one  that  would  be  naturally  chosen  for 
a  Gospel  in  circulation  in  the  Church,  the  origin  of  which 
Grospel  was  unknown,,  or  whose  real  origin  one  would  wish 
to  conceal.  That  the  author  himself  did  not  make  it  a 
point  to  be  known  as  the  apostle  Matthew,  or  to  pass  for 
-the  same,  is  perfectly  clear. 

For  the  oldest  and  most  important  report  concerning 
MattheVs  literary  activity  we  are  indebted  to  Papias,  just 
as  we  have  to  thank  him  for  the  oldest  report  regarding 
Mark  as  a  writer  of  gospel  history.      What   Eusebius 
preserves  is  not  an  opinion  of  the  presbyter  John,  but 
what  Papias  says   himself  (n.  4).     Papias'  words  read : 
"  Matthew  compiled  the  sayings,  to  be  sure,  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  but   everyone  translated  the  same  as  best  he 
could."    The  Greek  expressions  used  by  Papias  show  even 
more  clearly  than  this  English  translation  that  the  whole 
emphasis  rests  upon  the  contrast  between  the  language  in 
which  Matthew  wrote  and    the  translation  which  this 
rendered  necessary,  but  which  not  everyone  who  attempted 
it  could  make  successfully.     The  emphasis  does  not,  as 
has  been  so  often  assumed  since  Schleiermacher  (above, 
p.  411),  rest  upon  the  result  of  Matthew's  literary  work. 
He  does  not  begin   by  saying  that  among  others  the 
apostle  Matthew  also  had  written  a  book,  but  he  speaks 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  does  the  Presbyter  con- 
cerning Mark  (above,  p.  439  ff. ),  under  the  presupposition 
that  the  readers  are  aware  that  Matthew  had  written,  and 
that  they  are  familiar  with  his  work.      He  states  what 
possibly  is  not  known  to  them  all,  namely,  that  Matthew 
did  not  write  in  the  language  of  Papias  and  his  readers, 
but  in  Hebrew,  a  language  with  which  they  were  not 
fiEuniliar.     For  this  reason  Papias  could  use  the  extremely 
abbreviated  expression  tA  \oyia  to  designate  the  subject 
of  Matthew's  work.     There  can  be  no  acceptance  of  the 
view  that  rh  Xiyut  was  the  title  of  a  work  known  at  the 
time.     A  Hebrew  book  could  not  well  have  had  a  Greek 
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title ;  but,  apart  from  this,  a  title  translated  by  the  Greek 
tA  Xo7Mr,  or  rather,  if  it  were  a  title,  by  Xiyia  without 
the  article,  would  have  been  an  incomprehensible  puzzle. 
"Oracles,"   or,   according  to  the    predominating   usage, 
"Divine  Oracles,"  would  have  been  an  utterly  senseless 
title  for  a  book  which  certainly  was  not  a  collection  of  all 
the  words  of  God's  revelation  or  of  single  oracles,  but 
which  dealt  with  Jesus.     Moreover,  if  there  was  a  work 
with   this  title  which  at  the  time  of  Papias  and  in  his 
vicinity  was  assigned  without  contradiction  to  the  apostle 
Matthew,  it  would  not  have  been  so  easy  for  every  trace 
of  it  to  disappear  from  the  remaining  literature.     Papias 
does  not  say  that  the  author  of  the  known  Logia  was  the 
apostle  Matthew,   but  he   says   that   the    distinguished 
apostle  Matthew,  whom  he  had  already  mentioned  in  his 
preface  as  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  wrote  in  Hebrew.     Nor  does 
any  author  of  the  ancient  Church,  not  even  those  who  are 
quite  at  home  in  the  extra-canonical  Gospels  and  kindred 
literature,  as  Irenssus,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  aud 
Jerome,  ever  say  anything  of  a  book  of  this  title,  much 
less  of  such  a  book  from  Matthew's  hand.     This  universal 
silence  is  conclusive  evidence  that  these  persons  had  never 
read  or  heard  anything  of  such  a  work.    Consequently  it  is 
also  very  improbable  that  such  a  work  existed  in  Papias* 
time.     On  the  other  hand,  the  unemphatic  position  of  the 
TcL  \6yia  and  the  lack  of  all  explanatory  definition  of  the 
words  exclude  the  possibility  of  Papias  having  meant  that 
Matthew,  in  distinction  from  other  authors  who  narrated 
also  the  deeds  of  Jesus,  limited  his  account  to  the  words. 
The  only  possibility  left  is  to  suppose  that  Papias  took  it 
for  granted  that  the  content  of  Matthew's  writing  was 
known,  and  used  an  abbreviation  of  the  same,  which  in 
its  connection  could  not  be  misunderstood.     According  to 
the  title,  Papias'  entire  work  was  devoted  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  \oyia  KvpiMcd.     He  had  always  been  « 
searcher  after  ''The  commands  that  are  given  from  the 
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Lord  to  our  faith,  and  that  come  fix>m  the  truth  itself," 

as  he  says  in  the  preface.     That  is,  he  was  a  searcher 

after  the  words  of  Jesus,  not  His  deeds.     As  to  the  books, 

moreover,   which  dealt  with  Jesus,   those  parts    which 

contained  the  words  interested  him  by   far  the  most. 

This  is  indicated  by  his  comment  upon  John's  judgment 

concerning  Mark.     John  mentions  as  the  subjects  which 

Mark  had  handled,  without  giving  the  exact  chronological 

order,  the  "words  or  deeds  of  Christ";   Papias  speaks 

only  of  the  "words  of  the  Lord,"  which  were  without 

ordered  connection  in  the  discourses  of  Peter,  upon  which 

Mark  drew.     From  this  we  may  assume  that  here  also, 

where  he  uses  the  words  tA  Xb^ia  to  designate  the  subject 

of  Matthew's  work,  he  mentions  only  that  part  of  the  book 

to  which  his  own  special  interest  was  directed,  without 

thereby  implying  that  Matthew  did  not  record  also  deeds 

of  Jesus  and  the  historical  occasions  of  all  the  words  which 

he  preserved. 

The  idea  of  a  collection  of  sayings  by  Matthew,  or  even 
of  a  work  beaiing  the  remarkable  title  \oyia^  has  there- 
fore no  support  from  the  words  of  Papias.  It  lacks  also 
internal  probability ;  by  far  the  greater  number  of  Jesus' 
words  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  were  spoken  in 
conversation  with  His  disciples  and  in  discussion  with  His 
opponents.  According  to  the  tradition,  upon  which  we 
are  in  any  case  dependent,  even  the  longer  discourses  had 
definite  occasion  in  outward  events,  without  knowledge 
of  which  they  cannot  be  understood,  and  which  must 
have  been  conununicated  for  their  intelligent  transmission. 
They  are  pictures  which  could  never  have  existed  without 
frames,  in  literature  any  more  than  in  fact  (n.  4).  When, 
iiow,  Papias  sets  in  contrast  to  the  fact  that  Matthew  com-  v. 
piled  the^^^^ia  in  Hebrew,  the  other  fact  that  for  this-^  (P 
i^ason  a  ipfi/qvevetv  W6U3  necessary,  which  everyone  exercised 
according  to  his  ability,  it  is  self-evident  (1)  that  ipfA9ive6€$v 
here  can  mean  only  translating ;  and  (2)  that  tlus  was  a 
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translation  into  the  Greek  language,  which  did  not  need  to 
be  mentioned  expressly,  because  this  was  the  langiu^  of 
Papias  and  his  readers.  Those  who  knew  Hebrew  required 
no  translation  of  a  Hebrew  document,  and  the  Phrygian 
bishop  knew  nothing  of  hearers  or  readers  unfamiliar  with 
both  Hebrew  and  Greek.  (3)  The  fact  deserves  more  atten- 
tion than  has  been  paid  to  it  heretofore,  that  Papias  does 
not  speak  of  the  translation  of  Matthew's  writing,  but  of 
the  words  of  Jesus  which  it  contained.     The  idea  that  the 

words  i^pfiiiveutre  S*  airrh  ^8C,  r^  Xoyui)  f/eatrro^  mean  that  a 

number  of  written  translations  or  revisions  of  Matthew  s 
Gospel  were  made,  can  be  arrived  at  only  under  the  pre- 
supposition already  shown  to  be  untenable,  that  rk  Xijia 
was  the  title  of  a  book.  Even  if  this  presupposition  were 
as  correct  as  it  is  palpably  false,  the  construction  would  be 
out  of  harmony  with  the  words ;  the  fact  to  which  they  are 
supposed  to  attest  Papias  would  have  to  express  in  some 
such  way  as  this  :  ttoWoI  Sc  rifp  rov  Mardalov  (rvffpa^njp 
fjpfiifvewrav  or  ip/Ji/rjpeietv  iirex^ip^trav.     Then  we  would  have 

the  impossible  puzzle  to  solve,  how  so  many  written  trans- 
lations, say  five  or  six,  of  which  Papias  still  had  know- 
ledge in  125,  so  suddenly  disappeared  fipom  the  life  and 
recollection  of  the  Church,  and  were  replaced  by  the  sixth 
or  seventh  translation,  which  is  the  only  one  preserved  in 
all  the  Greek  MSS. ,  and  the  only  one  which  was  made  the 
basis  of  all  the  ancient  versions.  We  are  freed  from  all 
these  historical,  linguistic,  or  logical  impossibilities  as  soon 
as  we  realise  that  Papias  is  talking  about  oral  transUttion, 
and,  indeed,  oral  translation  such  as  was  made  in  assem- 
blies of  Greek-speaking  Churches  or  congregations  whose 
language  was  mixed.  We  cannot  recall  the  fact  too  often 
that  the  oral  translation  in  the  religious  assembly  of  books 
written  in  a  foreign  language  played  an  important  rSle  not 
only  among  the  Jews,  but  also  in  the  Christian  Church  of 
antiquity  (cf.  vol.  i.  11  f.,  23;  OK,  I  39-60).  For  the 
benefit  of  Christians  who  did  not  know  Greek,  in  Jerusalem 
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and  Scythopolis  all  the  Scripture  readings,  prayers,  and  dis- 
courses were  translated  orally  into  Aramaic  in  300  as  in  400, 
and  certainly  very  much  earlier.  Before  the  preparation  of 
the  Latin  Bible,  such  oral  translation  was  the  only  means 
employed  by  Occidental  Christians,  who  were  ignorant  of 
Greek,  for  the  transference  of  the  words  of  the  Gospel  and  of 
the  apostolic  letters  from  Greek  into  Latin.  Among  the 
Africans  who  knew  only  Latin,  this  was  the  case  until  Tertul- 
lian's  time ;  whereas  among  the  Punic-speaking  population  of 
the  same  province  in  the  time  of  Augustine,  and  among  the 
Celts  in  Gaul,  it  wasnever  otherwise.  From  this  point  of  view 
Papias'  statement  is  very  luminous.  Then  the  €«ao-T09,  which 
is  out  of  place  when  his  words  are  interpreted  to  refer  to  a 
number  of  Greek  translations  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  is 
limited  in  the  nature  of  the  case  to  Christians  who  had 
some  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  who  attempted 
to  make  the  content  of  a  Hebrew  book  intelligible  to  con- 
gregations with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  this  language. 
It  was  necessary  for  them  to  translate.  There  were  per- 
sons, like  the  disciples  John  and  Aristion,  Philip  and  his 
daughters, — ^to  confine  ourselves  to  Papias'  vicinity, — who 
certainly  possessed  considerable  ability  in  this  direction, 
but  not  everyone  requested  to  do  the  work  was  equally 
skilled  in  translation,  and  it  was  possible  to  succeed  once 
and  fidl  the  next  time.  The  work  was  burdensome,  and 
the  method  of  discourse  defective.  We  have  a  repetition 
of  conditions  and  occurrences  such  as  are  described  in 
1  Cor.  xiv.  11-19,  26-28  in  another  connection.  Now 
we  understand  the  distributive  eKctaro^  (cf.  1  Cor.  xiv.  26) ; 
on  each  occasion — and  this  could  recur  hundreds  of  times 
— the  question  arose  as  to  how  the  acting  interpreter 
would  succeed  in  edifying  the  congregation  by  his  trans- 
lation. It  is  also  clear  why  Papias  did  not  think  of  the 
translation  of  the  Book  of  Matthew,  but  of  the  sayings  of 
Jesus  which  it  contained.     Through  Hebrew  Christians 

the  existence  of  a  great  sermon  which  Jesus  had  preached 
VOL.  II.  33 
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on  the  mountain  became  known,  which  was  recoided  in 
the  Hebrew  Matthew  but  not  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  which 
was  in  circulation  in  the  province  of  Asia  at  the  time  (above, 
pp.  444,  456  n.,  16).  If  this  or  some  other  discourse  was 
to  be  brought  to  the  ears  of  the  congregations  in  Ephesus  or 
Hierapolis,  it  must  be,  through  the  translation  of  a  Hebrew 
Chiistian.  It  was  never  the  Book  of  Matthew  which  was 
translated,  but  always  and  only  single  pericopes  fix)m  the 
same,  and,  what  was  the  chief  point  for  Fapias,  always 
a  portion  of  the  \o^ia  Kvpuucd.  Papias*  words  give  us  a 
glimpse  into  the  history  of  the  Christian  worship  at  a  time 
when  the  Greek  Gospel  of  Matthew  did  not  yet  exist  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  while  there  were  still  numerous  Hebrew 
Christians  who  possessed  a  Hebrew  Matthew.  Papias 
does  not  describe  Christian  worship  as  conducted  during 
his  younger  years ;  in  this  case  he  would  have  used  the 
imperfect  {'npfiiiveve)  to  express  the  fact  that  the  reading 
of  sections  of  Scripture  in  Greek  was  exchanged  for  the 
translation  of  Hebrew  pericopes.  Neither  does  he  describe 
a  condition  of  things  in  existence  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote  {€pfirfvev€L\  but  employs  the  aorist  (^pfwjwwre)  to 
indicate  that  it  was  something  belonging  entirely  to  the 
past.  It  was  so  once ;  when  Papias  wrote  it  was  no 
longer  necessary.  This  statement  carries  with  it  the 
explanation  why  it  was  that  the  earlier  state  of  things  of 
which  Papias  speaks  was  no  longer  in  existence  when  he 
wrote.  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  Hebrew  book  made 
familiar  by  reiterated  translation  and  doubtless  also  highly 
prized  should  have  been  forgotten,  possibly  because  the 
other  Gospels  were  a  sufl&cient  substitute,  or  because  the 
interpreters  who  knew  the  language,  the  emigrants  from 
Palestine,  had  died  out  in  Asia  Minor.  In  this  case  theie 
would  have  been  no  longer  any  Matthew,  and  Papias 
would  no  longer  have  had  any  interest  in  speaking  of 
Matthew's  literary  work.  He  did  have  such  an  interest, 
however,  because  when  he  wrote  there  was  a  Greek  Gospel 
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whose  content  purported  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Hebrew  Matthew.  The  same  process  must  have  taken 
place  here  that  we  observe  elsewhere  under  similar  con- 
ditions. Just  as  the  oral  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures in  the  Palestinian  and  other  Oriental  synagogues  was 
filially  crystallised  in  the  written  Targums,  and  just  as 
Cyprian's  Latin  Bible  grew  out  of  the  translation  of  the 
Greek  Bible  in  the  African  Church,  into  which  Tertullian 
gives  us  a  glunpse,  so  the  Greek  Matthew  is  the  final 
outcome  of  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Matthew,  testi- 
fied to  by  Papias,  in  the  Greek  congregations  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  perhaps  also  in  other  regions. 

We  know  also  from  other  sources  that  when  Papias 
wrote,  125  a.d.,  or  possibly  somewhat  later,  that  the  Greek 
Matthew  was  not  only  in  existence,  but  already  somewhat 
widely  circulated.  To  mention  only  the  most  striking 
evidence,  the  Epistle  of  Bamahas  (130  a.d.)  cites  as  Holy 
Scripture  the  saying  which  we  find  preserved  in  Matt.  xxii. 
14,  and  in  the  letters  of  Ignatius  and  Polycarp  (110  a.d.), 
a  Mend  of  Papias  (Iren.  v.  33.  4),  also  in  the  Didache 
(probably  written  at  the  same  time),  we  find  several  sen- 
tences peculiar  to  Matthew  employed  as  if  they  were  the 
common  property  of  the  Christian  Churches  (n.  5).  The 
Greek  Matthew,  which  is  the  only  known  source  to  which  we 
can  refer  these  citations,  was,  however,  universally  accepted 
as  a  work  of  Matthew  (above,  p.  386  ffl ;  below,  n.  5). 
Consequently,  the  data  for  the  history  of  Matthew  derived 
from  other  sources  confirms  the  interpretation  of  Papias' 
testimony  given  above.  The  latter  remains,  however,  of 
inestimable  value,  since  Papias  gives  us  no  mere  literary- 
historical  report  of  uncertain  origin  handed  on  by  him, 
but  testifies  to  a  condition  which  had  existed  for  a  long 
time  in  his  native  Church,  an  unfortunate  condition 
burdening  the  Church's  life,  beyond  one's  imagination. 
If,  during  Papias'  earlier  years,  there  was  a  Hebrew  Gospel 
purporting  to  be  the  apostle  Matthew's,  which  persons  in 
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the  province  of  Asia  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  tians- 
lating  into  Greek,  often  orally  in  the  manner  which  he 
describes,  it  is  (1)  incontrovertible  that  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  book  in  question  was  Hebrew  (or  Aramaic, 
see  below),  and  that  at  this  time  there  was  no  Greek 
translation  or  recasting  of  the  same.  (2)  The  tradition 
that  Matthew  wrote  this  Hebrew  book  was  just  as  firmly 
beUeved  as  that  regarding  Mark's  authorship  of  the  Gospel 
bearing  his  name,  since  this  Hebrew  book  was  much  read, 
translated,  and  also  highly  esteemed  as  a  work  of  the 
apostle  Matthew  at  a  time  when  personal  disciples  of  Jesus 
and  other  "  Hebrews  "  from  Palestine  were  to  be  found  in 
the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor.  (3)  This  shows  that  the 
book  whose  oral  translation  appeared  to  be  rendered  un- 
necessary by  the  existence  of  a  Greek  book  bearing  the 
name  of  the  same  author  was  no  unknown  work  The 
transference  of  Matthew's  name  from  the  Hebrew  to  the 
Greek  Gospel,  which  took  place  under  the  eye  of  Papias 
and  of  others  who,  like  himself,  were  disciples  of  apostles, 
presupposes  that  in  this  circle  the  Greek  Gospel  was 
regarded  as  a  complete  substitute  for  the  Hebrew  hook, 
i.e.  as  a  substantially  correct  translation  of  the  same. 

We  are  not  informed  in  so  many  words  as  to  the  time 
and  place  of  this  transition.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  we 
have  no  knowledge  of  another  Greek-speaking  province 
outside  of  Asia  where  the  Hebrew  Matthew  was  in  use, 
and  since  we  are  informed  by  Papias  that  this  Gospel  had 
been  translated  orally  for  a  long  time  in  the  Churches  of 
Asia,  the  only  natural  inference  is  that  the  change  from 
the  Hebrew  to  the  Greek  Matthew  was  made  in  tliis 
region.  In  view  of  the  practical  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  such  a  work,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  was  left  until 
only  one  or  two  interpreters  were  to  be  found  capable  of 
executing  the  translation.  It  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered very  probable  that  the  Greek  Matthew  originated 
before  the  close  of  the  first  century  in  the  province  of 
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Asia,  whence  it  was  circulated,  and,  in  view  of  the  wit- 
nesses cited,  more  probably  before  90  than  after  100. 
The  fact  that  the  name  of  the  translator  of  this  book,  like 
those  of  all  the  ancient  Bible  translators,  has  disappeared, 
requires  no  explanation  (n.  6).  There  are  two  things, 
however,  that  must  not  be  forgotten,  first,  that  Papias' 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  oral  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Matthew  was  not  always  made  in  a  manner 
entirely  satisfactory,  will  hold  good  also  of  one  of  these 
oral  translators  who  wrote  out  the  Greek  Matthew.  Then, 
secondly,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  at  least  one  Greek 
Grospel,  that  of  Mark,  was  already  in  circulation  in  his 
vicinity  (above,  p.  444  f. )  when  the  Greek  text  of  Matthew 
was  prepared. 

The  report  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew 
was  often  recalled  in  the  ancient  Church  and  never  con- 
tradicted (n.  7).  Undoubtedly,  Papias'  work  and,  after 
325,  the  Church  History  of  Eusebius,  which  was  widely 
read,  contributed  much  to  the  circulation  of  this  tradition. 
This  is  not  enough,  however,  to  render  Papias  entirely 
responsible  for  the  same.  Origen,  whose  writings  betray 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  acquaintance  with  Papias'  work, 
speaks  of  the  original  language  of  Matthew  with  as  much 
confidence  as  does  Irensaus,  who  had  read  Papias'  book. 
The  Alexandrians  received  the  information  from  another, 
or  indeed  an  additional  source.  The  Alexandrian  teacher 
Pantsenus  is  reported  to  have  found  on  the  occasion  of 
his  journey  to  India,  i.e.  probably  to  South  Arabia 
(before  180),  a  Gospel,  written  in  Hebrew  characters  and 
the  Hebrew  language,  in  use  among  the  Christians  in  this 
region.  These  Christians,  who  for  this  reason  are  called 
Hebrews,  are  reported  to  have  held  this  Gospel  to  be  a 
work  of  Matthew,  which  they  claimed  to  have  received 
through  the  apostle  Bartholomew,  to  whose  preaching  they 
were  said  to  owe  their  Christianity  (n.  7).  Regardless  of 
the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  the  statements  and 
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opinions  of  these  Jewish  Christians,  they  had  a  tradition 
that  Matthew  wrote  a  Hebrew  Gospel,  which,  in  any  case, 
was  not  derived  from  the  Greek  work  of  the  Phrygian 
bishop.  It  was  at  that  time  at  the  latest,  however,  that 
Pantsenus  learned  this  same  tradition  and  brought  it  t^ 
Alexandria.  The  opinion  that  the  entire  tradition  of  the 
Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew  is  due  to  an  error  of  Papias, 
who  had  heard  of  the  Aramaic  Gospel  in  use  among  Jewish 
Christians  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  is  not  only  inconsistent 
with  the  proper  understanding  of  Papias'  testimony  con- 
cerning the  Hebrew  Matthew,  and  unsuited  to  explain  the 
circulation  of  the  tradition  regarding  the  same,  but  is  in 
itself  also  historically  improbable.  For,  to  our  knowledge, 
the  Jewish  Christians  in  question,  the  Nazarenes,'  never 
called  their  only  Gospel  (the  so-called  Gospd  of  the 
Hebrews)  after  Matthew  {OK^  ii,  723);  and  the  older 
scholars  who  deal  with  the  Gospel  of  ike  Hebrews^ 
Clement,  Origen,  and  Eusebius,  do  not  say  anything 
which  indicates  that  it  was  closely  related  to  Matthew. 
Only  those  who,  like  Irenasus  (n.  7),  were  unacquainted 
with  the  conditions  and  Scriptures  of  Jewish  Christians 
in  the  far  East  were  liable  to  be  led  into  the  error  of 
supposing  that  the  Ebionites,  as  these  Jewish  Christians 
were  indiscriminately  called,  used  only  the  Hebrew 
Matthew.  The  tradition  that  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew 
for  the  Hebrews,  together  with  the  reported  existence  of 
a  Hebrew  Gospel  in  use  among  Jewish  Christians,  and 
uncertain  reports  of  correspondence  between  the  Greek 
Matthew  and  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  gave  rise  to 
the  opinion  that  the  latter  was  the  original  upon  which 
the  Greek  Matthew  was  based.  Jerome,  who  was  exactly 
informed  as  to  the  facts,  gave  occasional  support  to  the 
view  in  order  to  establish  a  reputation  for  being  also  a 
N.T.  scholar  by  rediscovering  the  Veritas  hebraica.  These 
obscure  statements  and  errors  are  not  the  source  of 
the  tradition  regarding  the  Hebrew  Matthew,  but  pre- 
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suppose  its  existence.  In  reality  the  relation  between 
the  Aramaic  Gospel  of  the  Nazarems  and  the  Greek 
^Matthew  is  very  close.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be 
accepted  as  proved  that  no  relation  of  dependence  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  on  the  Greek  Matthew  exists,  or 
'vice  versa  {GK^  iL  704-723),  we  have  a  new  proof,  entirely 
independent  of  the  witness  of  Papias,  that  the  Greek 
Matthew  goes  back  to  a  Hebrew  original  which  is  also 
the  basis  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  In  every  case 
where  Jerome  speaks  of  the  Hebrew  original  of  Matthew 
as  a  book  in  his  possession,  he  means  this  Aramaic  Gospel 
of  the  Naza/renes  {GK,  ii.  648  flf.,  681  £).  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  book  shown  to  Pantsenus  by  Jewish 
Christians  in  South  Arabia  was  likewise  a  copy  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  But  it  is  just  as  possible  that 
at  that  time  copies  of  the  original  Matthew  were  really 
preserved  in  this  far-off  comer  of  the  Christian  world. 
In  his  account  of  the  incident,  Eusebius  expresses  surprise 
(n.  7)  that  the  Hebrew  Matthew  should  be  still  in  exist- 
ence in  Pantaenus'  time  (180),  as  he  concluded  from  the 
incident  which  he  narrates.  This  fact  shows  us  that  the 
learned  bishop  of  Cadsarea,  who  had  the  largest  Christian 
library  of  the  fourth  century  at  his  disposal,  would  have 
sought  in  vain  for  the  Hebrew  Matthew  in  his  age  and 
vicinity.  When  Epiphanius  repeats  what  he  had  heard 
from  eye-witnesses  about  a  Hebrew  Matthew  and  also  a 
translation  of  John's  Gospel  and  of  the  Acts  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Jews  in  Tiberias  in  330  (n.  7),  and  states, 
further,  that  this  Hebrew  Matthew  was  not  a  translation 
but  the  original,  the  latter  is  an  incorrect  addition  of  his 
to  the  otherwise  credible  narrative  which  he  had  heard. 
It  is  possible  that  here  also,  as  so  often  by  Jerome,  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  was  taken  to  be  the  original 
Matthew.  It  is  improbable,  however ;  since,  in  the  first 
place,  as  already  remarked,  the  single  Gospel  used  by  the 
Nazarenes  was  not  called  by  Matthew's  name,  and,  in  the 
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second  place,  the  contemporaneous  existence  of  a  Hebrew 
John  and  Acts  indicates  rather  that  the  Hebrew  Matthew, 
like  the  other  two  books,  was  a  translation  from  the  Greek 
These  Aramaic  translations  originated  from  the  oral  trans- 
lation of  the  Greek  N.T.  which,  according  to  traditions  which 
come  down  to  us  from  the  time,  was  stiU  customary  in  the 
Churches  of  these  regions  in  300.     Large  portions  of  the 
same  are  preserved  for  us  in  the  Evangdiarium  Hierm- 
lymitanum  and  the  accompanying  fragments  of  other  N.T. 
books.     This  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  translation 
is  not  weakened  by  the  fact  that  several  parts  of  the  same, 
including  the  three  books  mentioned,  were  in  existence  as 
early  as  330.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  translation  of 
Matthew,  as  of  the  other  N.T.  writings,  goes  back  to  a 
Greek  original.     Here  we  have  a  new  proof  that  at  the 
beginning  of   the  fourth  century  the  original  Hebrew 
Matthew  no  longer  existed  in  Palestine.     No  one  would 
translate  Matthew's  Gospel  from  the  Greek  into  the  ver- 
nacular if  the  original  Gospel  written  in  this  language 
were  still  in  existence.     The  same  is  true  of  the  old^ 
Gospel  translations  of  the  East  Syrians  (Sc,  Ss),  in  whicli 
Matthew  is  also  dependent  upon  the  Greek.     The  Hebrew 
Matthew  has  disappeared.     And  why  not  ?     The  Nazarenes 
who  retained  their  native  language  had  their  Gospel  of 
the  Hebrews  not  later  than  150.     Other  Jewish  ChristiaDS 
in  Palestine  and  Syria  had  a  Greek  translation  of  their  owo 
apparently  from  170  onwards  (GK,  ii.  724-742).     By  100 
at  the  latest,  the  Gentile  Christian  Churches  of  Asia  Minor, 
perhaps  also  of  other  regions,  where  once  the  Hebrew 
Matthew  was  orally  translated  with  great  effort,  were  in 
possession  of  a  Greek  translation  which  was  considered  in 
every  sense  a  substitute  for  the  original.     After  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  none  of  the  Churches  that  we  know 
anything  about  had  any  intejrest  in  retaining  the  Hebrew 
Matthew.     The  disappearance  of  the  book  in  no  way  ob- 
scures the  clear  traces  of  its  earlier  existence.     Scholars  who 
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regard  our  Matthew  as  an  original  Greek  work  (n.  8)  have 
not  succeeded  in  showing  the  unanimous  tradition  against 
them,  which  goes  back  into  the  first  century,  to  be  in  error, 
and  therefore  have  not  succeeded  in  setting  it  aside. 
Further,  the  assumption  that  Matthew  himself  wrote  his 
Gospel  both  in  Greek  and  in  Hebrew  stands  in  irreconcil- 
able contradiction  with  the  testimony  of  Papias,  when 
rightly  understood,  which  rests  upon  the  experience  of  a 
large  section  of  the  Church,  and  it  finds  no  support  in  the 
tradition.  How  the  theory  goes  to  pieces  when  the 
attempt  is  made  to  reconcile  it  with  the  text  itself,  we 
shall  show  later  (§56). 

The  evidence  derived  from  its  original  language  showing 
that  Matthew  was  written  for  Hebrews,  i.e.  for  non- 
Hellenised  Jews  in  Palestine,  is  frequently  stated  by  the 
Fathers.  No  more  definite  tradition  than  this  appears  to 
be  at  the  basis  of  the  statement  occasionally  made  that 
the  original  readers  were  Jews  who  had  been  already  con- 
verted to  Christianity  (n.  7).  The  objection  can  be  made 
at  once  on  purely  external  grounds,  that  James  and  Judas, 
as  well  as  Peter  in  2  Peter,  wrote  in  Greek  to  the  Jewish 
Christians  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  regions.  If 
the  readers  whom  Matthew  had  in  mind  were  of  exactly 
the  same  character,  in  using  Hebrew  he  would  be  depart- 
ing from  the  rule  which  we  find  otherwise  to  be  observed. 
Matthew's  use  of  the  i^paU  SidKe/cro^,  like  Paul's  (Acts 
xxii.  2),  indicates  that  he  has  in  view  compatriots  and 
countrymen  in  general,  and  wrote  the  book  in  the  vernacular 
because  he  desired  to  show  also  in  this  outward  manner  his 
geniune  Israelitish  feeling,  and  to  bring  its  contents  as  close 
to  their  hearts  as  possible.  The  choice  of  the  language  was 
one  of  the  means  by  which  he  sought  to  accomplish  his 
apologetic  purpose, — a  means  which,  to  say  the  least,  would 
have  been  unfortunately  chosen  if  it  was  Hebrew  in  the 
strict  sense,  i.e.  the  sacred  language  of  the  O.T.,  or  the 
modernised  Hebrew  of  the  rabbis.     In  this  case  he  would 
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have  transferred  the  discourses  of  Jesus  and  His  conversa- 
tions with  friend  and  foe  out  of  the  language  of  the 
common  people  (Aramaic)  into  a  learned  language  little 
understood  by  the  majority,  especially  the  poor,  to  whom 
first  of  all  the  gospel  was  to  be  brought.  The  assumption 
may  be  rejected  at  once  as  historically  impossible.  The 
language  in  which  Matthew  wrote  could  have  been  no 
other  than  the  language  of  Jesus,  ^'  the  original  language 
of  the  gospel"  (§  1),  the  Aramaic  vernacular  of  Palestine 
(n.  9). 

The  only  tradition  regarding  the  time  of  composi- 
tion which  is  of  sufficient  age  and  definiteness  to  be  of 
value  has  been  already  discussed  (above,  p.  392  ff.).  It  is 
limited  to  the  two  points  :  that  ( 1 )  of  the  four  evangelists 
Matthew  wrote  first,  and  (2)  his  gospel  was  written  be 
tween  61  and  66.  For  the  latter,  Iren»us  is,  to  be  sure, 
the  only  witness ;  but  he  speaks  with  a  definiteness  and 
certainty  which  indicates  dependence  upon  older  sources 
(n.  10). 

1.  (Pp.  506,  507.)  The  position  of  Matthew  in  the  Usts  is  not  always  the 
same ;  iu  Mark  iii.  18  and  Luke  yi.  15 :  6th  Bartholomew,  7th  Matthev, 
8th  Thomas ;  in  Matt.  x.  3 :  6th  Bartholomew,  7th  Thomas,  Sth  Matthew ; 
in  Acts  i.  13 :  6th  Thomas,  7th  Bartholomew,  Sth  Matthew.  In  the  fact 
that  Matthew  alone  in  his  list  calls  himself  the  publican,  and  puts  his 
name  after  that  of  his  avCvyof  Thomas,  Bus.  Demowttr,  iii.  5.  81-86; 
Theophan.  v.  38,  saw  a  proof  of  his  humility.  Cf.  Orig.  8(^1.  in  PT<fT. 
(Tischendorf,  Not  Cod.  Sin,  pp.  78,  119)  ;  DidtucaliOf  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  44. 9  ft.; 
Epiph.  H(Br.  li.  6  ;  also  Barnabas  ▼.  9.  In  the  Diatessanm,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Syrian  Ischodad  of  the  ninth  century  (given  by  Groussen,  Stud. 
Bibl.  i.  66,  cf.  Harris,  Fragments  of  the  Comm,  of  Ephrem  an  the  Diatesmrtm, 
p.  101 ;  ThLb,  1895,  p.  499),  the  five  apostles  invariably  placed  first  were 
followed  by :  6th  Bartholomew,  7th  Thomas,  Sth  Matthew  the  publican, 
9th  James  Lebbseus,  son  of  Alphseus,  10th  Simon  Cananseus,  11th  Judas,  son 
of  James,  12th  Judas  the  traitor.  So  Ss  in  Matt.  x.  3  f.,  except  that  Jamei 
the  son  of  Alphseus  has  not  the  added  name  Lebbeeus.  Tatian  seems  to  have 
found  a  6  before  koI  At^^los  in  Matt.  x.  3  (or  Mark  iii  18),  or  to  have 
invented  it  in  the  effort  to  harmonise  the  lists.  This  combination  presupposes 
the  reading  *IdKa)fiov  instead  of  /icvii^,  Mark  ii.  14,  which  Tatian  shared  with 
D  and  the  old  Latins  according  to  Ephrem,  Eaiposit.  p.  58,  and  which  was 
also  known  to  many  Greeks,  and  probably  was  before  Ori^n  as  weU  (cf. 
Forsch.  i.  130;  Tischend.  and  Matthai  on  Mark  ii.  14,  iii.  18;  Matt.  x.  3; 
Sc,  Ss  on  Mark  ii.  14  are  unfortunately  lacking).    Acvir,  which  ia  writteo 
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Affi^s  in  Orig.  e.  Cels.  i.  62,  was  mistakenly  identified  with  At^aios,    Since 
the  same  publican  who  in  Luke  v.  27  was  called  Levi,  with  the  addition 
i^y  Ttn)  'AX<^'oi;y  according  to  Cod.  D,  was  called  James  the  son  of  Alphssus 
in  Mark  ii.  14,  according  to  the  same  tezt^  it  followed  that  the  apostle  James 
the  son  of  Alphseus  was  also  a  publican.    Tatian,  therefore,  found  it  appro- 
priate to  put  the  two  publicans  together  among  the  apostles.    It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  in  Luke  v.  27,  29  Levi  without  addition,  in  Mark  ii.  14  Levi, 
son  of  Alphseus  (so  also  Gospel  of  Peter,  ziv.  60  from  Mark),  is  the  original 
text;   and  also  Uiat  in  Mark  ii.  13-17,  Luke  v.  27-32  the  same  event  is 
Tecorded  as  in  Matt.  iz.  9-13.     Now,  as  this  publican  bears  the  name 
Matthew  in  Matt.,  and  in  Matt.  x.  3  the  apostle  is  expressly  characterised  as 
the  publican  mentioned  shortly  before,  the  identity  of  Levi  and  Matthew 
really  followed  of  necessity  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Church.    Neverthe- 
less the  distinction  between  the  two  publicans,  called  by  Jesus  in  very  similar 
circumstances,  is  found  not  only  in  the  Yalentinian  Heracleon,  which  is  passed 
over  without  criticism  by  Clement  in  his  report  of  it  (Strom,  iv.  73),  but  also 
in  Orig.  c.  Oele.  i.  62,  who  says  expressly  that  this  Levi  did  not  belong  to  the 
number  of  the  apostles,  in  contradiction  to  which  the  preface  of  his  in  Epist. 
ad  Bom,  (Delarue,  iv.  460)  is  of  no  consequence,  since  the  whole  discussion 
about  the  names  of  the  apostles  comes  from  the  translator  Rufinus.    Cf.  also 
Ephrem,  Exposit.  Ev,  Cone  287 ;  Forech,  i.  130.    This  distinction  was  at  least 
more  reasonable  than  that,  say,  between  Peter  and  Cephas,  in  so  far  as  Mark 
iii.  18,  Luke  vi.  16,  Acts  i.  13  do  not  indicate  the  identity  of  Levi  with  an 
apostle.    This  follows  only  from  the  comparison  with  Matt.  ix.  9,  but  should 
not  have  been  overlooked  by  those  who,  like  Origen,  acknowledge  the  credi- 
bility of  Matt.    The  cases  where  to  a  Hebrew  name  is  added  a  Latin  one  (John 
—Mark,  Saul — Paul,  Jesus — Justus)  or  a  Greek  one  (Judas — Aristobulus, 
Jonathan — Jannai — Alexander,  vol.  L  37)  are  not  wholly  analogous  to  the 
combination  of  Levi  and  Matthew  in  one  person.    Nor  is  the  union  of  the 
father's  name  with  one's  own  exactly  similar  (Joseph  Bar-Saba,  Acts  i.  23 ; 
Simon  Bar-Jochanan,  John  i.  42,  xxi.  15-17 ;  probably  also  Nathanael  Bar- 
Tholmaiy  vol.  i.  31).    Yet  we  do  also  find  two  independent  Hebrew  names 
applied  to  one  person,  as  *Ia><r^  6  koi  Ka'id(l)as,  Jos.  Ant,  xviii.  2. 2.    As  a  rule, 
one  is  probably  a  by-name  received  later,  as  Joseph  Kabi  (Jos.  Ant  xx.  8. 11), 
Simon  Kepha^  Joseph  Bamaba.    Just  this  is  to  be  presumed  in  the  case  of 
Levi — ^Matthew,  and  from  the  analogy  of  Simon— Kepha  (Peter),  Joseph — 
Bamaba,  it  is  probable  that  the  name  by  which  the  man  was  famed  among 
Christians,  and  by  which  in  his  own  lifetime  he  was  regularly  called,  was  the 
later  of  the  two.    With  historical  precision  Mark  ii.  14,  and  Luke  v.  27,  29 
following  him,  have  stated  that  the  publican  at  the  time  of  Ins  call  was  known 
as  Levi,  while  in  Matt.  ix.  9  the  name  which  he  uniformly  bore  as  apostle 
and  in  the  Church  is  carried  back  into  the  story  of  the  call.    This  corresponds 
^th  the  fact  that  until  he  has  related  Peter's  change  of  name  (iii.  16)  Mark 
speaks  of  him  only  as  Simon  (i.  16,  29,  36),  whereas  the  second  name  is  intro- 
duced at  once  in  Matt.  iv.  18,  and,  except  for  the  solemn  moments,  x.  2,  xvi. 
16  f .,  IB  used  exclusively.    That  tradition  tells  us  nothing  of  Levi's  renaming, 
and  its  occasion  follows  from  the  fact  that  tradition  leaves  him  personally 
altogether  in  the  background.    It  Ib  only  Mark  iii.  17  that  tells  us  even  of 
John  and  James,  that  Jesus  gave  them  the  surname  of  Boanerges,  and  then 
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it  ifl  simply  the  fact  we  learn  and  not  the  circumstances  and  occadoiL    The 
same  is  true  of  Nathanael  as  regards  doable  naming.    According  to  John  i 
46-^1,  he  was  one  of  the  first  disciples,  and  according  to  John  xzL  8  a  per- 
manent member  of  the  most  intimate  circle,  and  so  certainly  one  of  the 
apostles  (cf.  John  yi.  66  flf.).    And  yet  he  is  miBsing  from  all  the  lists  of 
apostles,  unless  he  is  identical  with  Bartholomew,  who  is  the  sixth  in  order 
in  Matt,  Mark,  and  Luke,  as  Nathanael  is  the  sixth  disciple  of  Jesus  accord- 
ing to  the  correct  understanding  of  John  i  36-51.    The  formation  and  mean- 
ing of  the  name  MoBBcuos  (so  in  the  oldest  MSS.  KB,  and  also  D,  instead  of 
MarBcuog  of  the  later  MSS.  corresponding  to  the  Greek  rule)  are  much  debated, 
but  in  any  case  it  is  to  be  written  «9p  or  ^ic^o*    In  B.  Sanhedr.  43a  (oniitted  in 
the  expurgated  editions,  printed  in  Laible-Dalman,  Jetui  Ohrtdus  tm  To/anui, 
S.  15,*  translation,  8.  66 ;  £ng.  trans,  by  Stieane,  text,  p.  15,*  translation, 
p.  71  f.)  we  read :  '^  Jesus  had  five  disciples,  Matthai  (*Kno),  Ka)ad  OrpX  ^^"^^ 
(no),  Bunai  ('^3)9  Thoda  (nun).    They  took  Matthai  before  the  court    He 
said  to  the  judge :  Shall  Matthai  be  put  to  death  ?    It  stands  written :  When 
(*0(p)  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  God  ?  (Ps.  xliL  3).    They  said  to  him : 
By  all  means  Matthai  shall  be  put  to  death,  for  it  is  written :  When  (^09)  will 
he  die,  and  his  name  perish  ?  (Ps.  xli.  5)."    According  to  frequent  analogies 
(4,g.  Zajcxa(0(«*N3T,  abbreviation  of  'T-di),  *icnD  is  probably  an  abbreviation  of 
n^fOQ  (2  Kings  xxiv.  17 ;  Neh.  zi.  17,  22,  MarBavias,  gift  of  Yahweh).    Jnst 
as  the  name  n;(i99  of  similar  meaning  (Neh.  Tiii.  4 ;  1  Chron.  ix.  31,  MarBoBias) 
was  customary  as  a  special  name,  in  addition  to  the  other,  so  we  find  the 
abbreviation  of  the  one  name  (MarBcuof)  along  with  the  abbreviation  of  the 
other  (Mar^utr,  Acts  i.  23 ;  n^,  Jastrow,  861).     Onom,^  ed.  Lagarde,  174.  79, 
MarBdios  M»piiiUvo9y  MarBiag  iofta  B€ov,    Of.  Dalman,  Chum,  da  jud.  Ara- 
miUich,*  178.   A  discussion  of  various  derivations  and  explanations  by  Grimm 
(ThStKr,  1870,  S.  723-729X  who  for  his  part  would  derive  »n»  from  the 
unused  singular  no  (man).    Still  other  views  in  Schanz,  Komm.  cu  Mt.  1 1 
Like  Ewald  and  Hitzig,  Noldeke  also,  QGA,  1884,  8.  1023,  takes  the  name 
to  be  an  abbreviation  of  *9?IS  or  *ef;i(. 

2.  (P.  508.)  What  Luke  v.  29  says  more  expressly,  that  the  publican 
gave  a  feast  in  his  house  in  honour  of  Jesus,  and  to  celebrate  the  day  (cf. 
Luke  xiv.  13,  16 ;  John  xii.  2),  is  also  the  meaning  of  Matt  ix.  10 ;  Mark 
iL  15 ;  for,  aside  from  the  improbability  that  Jesus  was  able  to  entertain  a 
large  company  in  His  own  lodging,  rf  'Iijow  makes  it  certain  that  the  ovrov 
which  Matt,  puts  forward  with  strong  emphasis,  and  the  avr6v  of  Mark,  do 
not  refer  to  Jesus,  but  to  the  publican,  the  principal  person  in  the  precedijig 
sentence.  The  account  in  Matt,  as  in  Mark  is  brief  but  perfectly  clear. 
First  the  publican  ia  sitting  at  his  place  of  business ;  at  the  call  of  Jesus  he 
leaves  it  and  attaches  himself  to  Him ;  finally,  he  sits  at  table  in  his  own 
house.  Matt,  expresses  only  the  difference  in  the  localities,  while  Mark  with 
avrw  after  cV  1^  oIki^  expressly  indicates  that  which  is  of  itself  obvioQS. 
Matt,  gives  the  most  unassuming  form  of  the  story ;  cf.  ZKom,  Matt.  370  f. 

3.  (P.  508.)  Aside  from  the  accounts  which  refer  to  the  Qospel,  the  only 
statement  which  can  be  called  traditional  is  that  of  Clement,  Pad.  iL  16 : 
MarBaios  fuv  cZp  6  aw6vToKos  imtpfiirtiv  koI  dKpobpvttp  koI  XaxpMmv  h(9 
Kpt»p  furtkdfipavwy.  But  there  is  a  suspicion  that  Clement  drew  here  from 
the  Paradoses  of  Matthias  or  the  Oospel  cf  Matthias^  and  so  that  MarBmK  u  to 
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be  emended  to  MarOiosi  cf.  OK^  ii.  761-761.  The  suggeetion  ooncerning 
Matthew's  aicetlc  maimer  of  life  in  Martyr.  McM/oi  {Acta  Apocr.,  ed.  LipsiuB 
et  Bonnet,  iL  part  1.  218)  in  not  contrary  to  this  view :  for  in  this  as  in  other 
legends  (op.  eit,  pp.  60  ff.,  xzi,  xzxiv)  the  interchange  of  the  name  Matthew 
and  Matthias  is  so  conf  osed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  name  is 
original.  The  confusion  of  these  two  names  Ib  in  many  instances  an  uninten- 
tional error,  e.g.  in  the  list  of  ^  the  sixty  books,"  OK^  ii.  292,  A.  7,  cf.  763, 
A.  1,  769,  A.  2.  But  it  took  place  designedly  when,  in  an  apocryphal  varia- 
tion of  the  story,  Luke  xix.  1-10,  the  name  of  the  chief  publican  MaUhiaa  was 
subetitnted  for  that  of  Zacehssus,  Clem.  Strom,  iv.  36 ;  cf .  Quit  Div.  Tiii.  •  QX^ 
iL  762  ;  as  it  was  conscious  trifling,  also,  when  a  Qospel  was  ascribed  to  the 
last  chosen  apostle  Matthias,  whose  name  was  enough  like  that  of  the  evan- 
gelist  Matthew  in  derivation,  meaning,  and  sound  to  be  exchanged  with  it. 
In  the  region  of  the  apocryphal  Qospels  of  the  childhood  the  unaltered 
name  of  Matthew  had  yet  once  more  to  suffer,  Ev.  Apoar,^  Tischend.  61-112. 
With  regard  to  the  legends  concerning  him,  see  Lipsius,  Apohr.  Apoitelgekh, 
ii  2. 109-141  0t  pamm.  With  regard  to  a  copy  of  Matt.,  ostensibly  from  the 
hand  of  Barnabas,  of  which  much  was  said  in  the  sixth  century,  see  ibid.  291  ff. 

4.  (Pp.  609, 611.)    After  the  quotations  from  Papias  concerning  Mark,  £us.  1 

H.  B.  iii.  39.  16  continues :  wtpl  M  rmt  MarBaiov  ravr  tlprirtu  (te.  r^  nq«ria). 
"Martfflubff  fup  c^v  c/9paidt  dutkiter^  rh  X6yui^nv€ypay^aTo^tioi'(^verd(ar^  (\, 

4pfii|vcvov  d*  iwrii  »s  Ijv  dvvar&f  (cU,  ^dvvoro),  tKatrros}^  ¥oT  the  SZpfession 
cf.  BerL  dgypt.  Urk.  No.  1002  of  66  a.d.  dvriypaxfHiv  avyypaxli^s  vpAtruis 
Alyuvruif,  ^tOtpftrpftvofUmis  Korh  t6  dvvar6v.  The  Syrian  translates :  ''  But 
of  Matthew  he  says  this :  Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
but  everyone  (literally  '<man  for  man")  translated  it  as  well  as  he  could." 
Bufinus:  "Matthseus  quidem  scripeit  hebrsso  sermone;  interpretatus  est 
autem  ea,  qu»  scripsit,  nnusqtdsque  sicut  potuit."  The  &ct  that  Bufinus 
leaves  rh  X^yta  untranslated,  confirms  what  was  said  above  (p.  609  f.)  as  to  the 
onemphatic  nature  of  the  object  of  the  verb.  '  The  Syrian,  on  the  otiier  hand, 
corroborates  the  view  that  Papias  was  speaking  of  nothing  else  than  the 
Gospel  of  Matt,  already  current  in  his  time.  IrensBus  understood  him  so 
when  he  made  acknowledgment  to  Papias  for  his  information  concerning 
the  original  language  of  Matt,  (see  p.  393  f .  above,  and  note  7  below) ;  and  so  did 
Eusebius  himself  when  he  added  this  testimony  regarding  Matt,  to  that  con- 
eeming  '^the  Mark  who  wrote  the  Qospel,"  without  finding  any  further 
explanation  needfuL  The  authorities  on  biblical  introduction,  too,  long 
UBomed  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  Pftpias  was  speaking  of  the  Goq>el  of 
Matt  Michaelis,  Einl.  961,  translated,  as  Bufinus  did,  Eichhom,  EM.*  L  200, 
468,  like  the  old  Syrian,  Hog,  EitU^u.  16 :  "  Matthew  wrote  his  history  in  the 
Hebrew  language."  Schleiermacher  (see  p.  441  aboveX  in  1832,  was  the  first 
to  empharise  r^  Xoyio,  and  to  infer  that  Papias  was  discussing  a  Hebrew  book 
very  different  in  its  content  from  our  Matt  Since  then  the  A6yta  of  Matthew 
have  been  constantly  spoken  of  as  a  lost  source  of  our  Qospels.  For  the  idea 
of  X<(yia  see  OK^  i.  867  ff.,  ii.  790  ff.  It  is,  of  course,  granted  that  \6yta  Kvpuucd 
or  X^  *bi9ov  (cf.  Amos  i.  1)  might  have  been  the  title  of  a  book  containing 
A  collection  of  extended  discourses  and  short  sayings  of  Jesus.  But  if  one 
recalls  what  was  said  (above,  p.  611)  with  regard  to  the  historical  framework 
of  Jesus'  discourses,  this  is  most  improbable.    The  Qreeks  had  collections  of 


>\ 
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anecdotes  whoee  real  content  lay  in  some  brilliant  saying,  called  dwct^iyftara 
a  potiari^  €.g,  Plutarch's  various  collections  (MoraUaJ-pp.  172-296, 240-242). 
The  Jews  called  an  anecdote  of  this  sort  rather  7t\ffff=irpa(ts,  Of  the  in- 
numerable discuasions  of  Papias*  testimony  regarding  Matt  (and  Mark), 
besides  Schleiermacher's  famous  treatise  (see  above,  p.  425,  note  12)  and  the 
writer's  discussion  {OK,  i.  889-897),  let  us  mention,  further,  only  WeiSenbacb, 
Das  PapiasfragmerU  uber  Mcurcus  und  MaWueus^  1878,  and  Lipsius,  JbfPTk, 
1885,  S.  174-176,  claiming  the  reference  of  Papias'  evidence  to  our  (jfospeU 
of  Mark  and  Matt.  Among  the  unfounded  prejudices  from  which  the  correct 
understanding  of  the  few  words  of  Papias  has  suffered,  there  is  the  idea  that 
he  was  a  Jewish  ChristiBn.  So  even  Hofmann,  iz.  270.  The  name  of  a 
Papias  of  Scy thopolis,  but  also  the  name  of  an  Ammia  of  the  same  dfy,  which 
is  likewise  a  Phrygian  name  {Forsdi.  v.  94,  vi^364)  are  found  on  Sarcophagi, 
^  which  were  recently  brought  to  light  in  Jerusalem  (known  to  the  present 
r  writer  from  the^^iftrtorly  publication  of  4;b»-Syxian-Qprhaa  Aisyfam  of 
1  .^^  May  1905,  and  from  photographs).  Papias  is  a  genuine  Phrygian  and  Grentile 
\  r  ■  \  \  name,  Forsch,  v.  94,  vi.  109.  One  should  not  infer  that  he  had  the  Gospdof 
^  the  Hebrews  in  his  hands  from  the  fact  that,  according  to  £us.  H.  E.  iii.  39. 16, 
/  j^^^^v'7,  ^^  embodied  in  his  work  the  account  of  the  sinful  woman  accused  before 
(  ;  Ki  •  Jesus,  which  was  included  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  also,  and  which  was 
'       *  probably  the  same  as  was  inserted  later  in  John  viiL  1-1 L    As  Eusehioi 

^    '        ^      says,  just  before,  that  Papias  cited  passages  from  1  John  and  1  Pet.  {Ktxptjrai 
/.  fiaprvpims  anh  jcrX.),  it  follows  rather  from  the  form  of  his  statement  regardisg 

Papias  and  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  that  Papias  did  not  name  this  booli^ 
but  merely  presented  matter  which  Eusebius,  who  had  himself  studied  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  knew  to  be  contained  in  it  as  well.  For  Papias,  as  for 
all  Asiatic  Christians,  a  Hebrew  book  was  a  closed  book,  unless  a  Jew  was 
at  hand  who  could  translate  it  for  him.  The  only  Hebrew  book  of  which, 
according  to  the  extant  fragments  and  statements,  he  made  any  mention  was 
the  Book  of  Matt  When,  in  describing  the  studies  on  which  his  work  rest^ 
he  names  Matthew  among  the  other  disciples  of  Jesus  from  whose  oral  state- 
ment he  used  to  seek  information,  and  when  he  explains  this  diligent  inquiry 
by  saying  that  he  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  he  could  not  derive  so 
much  benefit  from  books  as  from  the  spoken  words  of  living  witnesses,  he 

.^ does  not  express  any  indifference  toward  books  in  geiieral  which  woidd  be 

inconsistent  with  hLs  remarks  on  Mark,  Matt.^J[ohQjTPet.,  and  Rev.,  nor 
does  he  say  what  was  his  own  opinion  of  the  value  of  books  now  that  he 
himself  had  become  an  author  (he  writes  virtkaftpavop  not  vntXafiov  or 
viro\afiPav»),  but  what  he  thought  in  earlier  years,  at  the  time  of  this  in- 
vestigation. Mark  was  not  sufficient.  The  Book  of  Matt  he  could  not 
understand.  Interpreters  were  not  always  at  hand,  and  did  not  alwaye 
understand  their  business  as  well  as  they  might  have  dose. 
.    '   *  6.  (P.  516.)      Bam.    iv.    14  :  frpo<r/;^a»fi€y,  fAMfirorw  ^  ydypgirj^f^  «*  iroX>^ 

kXi/toI,  oXlyoi  dff  cVXeKTol  *"  €vp€0&fi€v,  Matt  zxii.  14 ;  cf.  GK,  i.  S48,  9^1 
From  Bam.  v.  9  one  must  conclude  that  he  always  knew  the  Gk»pel  of  Matt 
by  this  name.  When  he  there  asserts  that,  in  confirmation  of  Matt  ix.  13, 
Christ  chose  the  most  sinful  men  to  be  His  apostles,  he  has  in  view  primarily 
the  narrative  in  Matt.  ix.  9  (cf .  x.  3),  the  only  passage  where  the  publican  is 
designated  as  the  apostle  Matthew.    The  generalisation  of  this  fact  and  the 
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charaeteriflatioii  of  the  apoatles  at  the  same  time  as  those  who  were  afterward 
to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ,  would  he  unintelligihle,  if  Matthew  were  not 
'known  to  the  anthor  as  one  who  had  a  peculiar  share  in  this  work,  and  in 
general  as   a  prominent  apostle  fitted  to  serve  as  the  type  of  the  whole 
company.    But  hoth  these  statements  are  true  of  Matthew  only  in  so  far  as  he 
was  author  of  a  Gospel.    With  regard  to  the  time  of  Barnabas,  cf.  Funk, 
7%QSc,  1887,  S.  617  fif.,  who  assigns  him  once  more  to  the  time  of  Nerva,  or 
the  end  of  the  first  century ;  and  A.  Schlatter,  Die  Tage  Trajam$  und  HadrianSy 
1897,  S.   1,  61-67,  who  comes  forward  with  new  arguments  for  the  date 
which  ifl  probably  correct,  130-131.    With  regard  to  Ignatius,  Polycarp, 
Didadie,    etc,    cf.    OK,    i.    922-832,  840-848.      Nestle,  MarginaUen   und 
Maierialteny  ii.  72,  calls  attention  to  a  passage  in  the  writing  of  the  pseudo- 
Eusebina  on  the  star  of  the  Magi  (preserved  in  the  Syriac),  which  reads : 
"  In  the  second  year  of  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  in  the  consuUte  of  Caesar 
and  Capito  (?6  a.d.,  Klein,  Fcuti  Cons,  17),  in  the  month  of  Eanun  II. 
(—January),  these  Magi  came  from  the  East  and  worshipped  our  Lord.    And 
in  the  year  430  (Oct.  1, 118-119),  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (117-139X  in  the 
consulate  of  Severus  and  Fulgus  (read  Fulvu8sl20),  and  the  episcopate  of 
Xystusi  bishop  of  the  city  of  Bome  (circa  116-125),  this  question  was  raised 
among  the  people  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
through  the  efforts  of  great  men  in  various  places  this  history  was  sought 
out  and  found,  and  written  in  the  language  of  those  who  attended  to  the 
matter."    The  exactness  of  the  fourfold  dating  \a  surprising.    If  we  change 
the  first  figure  430  to  431  (Oct.  1, 119-120  A.D.),  all  four  dates  agree,  a  great 
rarity  in  chronological  notices  of  this  sort      In  the  year  120,  then,  and 
primarily  in  Rome,  as  the  manner  of  dating  shows,  the  question  in  what 
year  the  liagi  had  come  to  Bethlehem  was  actively  discussed.    We  are  re- 
minded of  discussions  like  those  concerning  the  census  of  Quirinius  and  of 
the  fictitious  Acts  of  Pilots  (Justin,  Apol.  i.  34,  36).    If  there  is  anything 
in  this  remarkable  statement,  then  in  120,  in  Rome  and  '*  in  various  places," 
men  were  occupied  in  a  scholarly  fashion  with  Matt  iL,  that  is,  of  course, 
with  the  Qreek  text  of  this  chapter  of  our  Matt.     This  agrees  with  the 
citations  previously  mentioned. 

6.  (P.  617.)     The  Greek  translator  of  Matt,  was  a  someone,  nameless 
and  unknown  to  Eusebius  (see  the  following  note).    We  cannot  conclude 
with  certainty  from  Jerome,  Ftr.  lU,  ill.,  that  at  this  time  conjectures  on  the 
subject  had  already  been  advanced.    In  Greek  minuscules  (Tischendorf,  i. 
^12)  the  translator  is  identified  with  John  (which  has  a  certain  justification 
in  older  legends,  such  as  may  be  read  in  the  Acts  of  Timothy,  ed.  Usener,  p. 
9,  cf.  OKf  L  943),  with  Bartholomew  (which  has  some  connection  with  the 
account  of  the  journey  of  Pantssnus  to  India,  Eus.  v.  10.  3X  and,  finally,  with 
James  the  brother  of  the  Lord.     This  is  also  the  view  of  the  Synopsis 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  Athanasius  (ed.  Montfaucon,  ii.  202).    Ac- 
cording to  Epiphanius,  Mon,,  ed.  Dressel,  p.  44,  who  finds  evidence  in  Matt. 
X.  23  that  no  apostle  had  travelled  far  from  Palestine  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  who  in  the  same  passage  advances  the  pseudo-Clementine 
idea  that  James  was  the  overseer  of  the  apostles,  Matt,  would  have  written 
bis  Qospel  thirty  years  after  the  Ascension  at  the  direction  (xor*  cfrftrpoir^ir) 
of  this  James,  who  died  two  years  before. 
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7.  (Pp.  517, 518, 519, 521.)  That  MaU.  was  written  in  Hebrew  and  intended 
for  Hebrews,  cf.  Iren.  iii.  1. 1  (p.  398,  above).    Also  a  fragment  of  a  catena  in 

/Stieren,  p.  842  :  to  Kara  Mardaiov  wayyikiov  wpos  *Iovdatov(  iypanfmi'  ofrw  y^P 
,1.^1        tvtBvfutvv  irdinir<ff6dpa  ck  <rir4pfiaros  /iafiid  Xptarov,  6  de  VLarBtutx  m  /iSXXov 
**  ^  o^Mliptrrip€t»€\(»vriivTOunrniv€vtl^ljlaw^vayT6i^ 

avroif,  a>r  tai  9k  trvipfiarof  Aafilb  6  Xpurr6£'  lk6  km  dir6  rtjs  y€viv^K  oLtov 
4lp£aro.  Cf .  the  excerpts  from  Matt,  in  Iren.  iii.  9  :  iii.  11. 8  on  the  hej^nning 
of  the  book ;  iii.  11.  7  :  "Ebionaei  etenim  eo  quod  est  secundum  Mattha^cm 
solo  utentes,  ex  illo  ipso  convincuntur,  non  recte  pnesumentes  de  domina" 
This  statement  regarding  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites,  to  which  is  added 
i.  26.  2,  et  apoitolum  Faulum  recusant,  rests  on  Irenseus'  inexact  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  Christians ;  cf.  GK,  iL  664.  Eus.  H,  E. 
Y.  10.  3:6  TLavTQivot  icai  €U  *Ivdovff  ikBiiv  X/ycrat,  tvBa  X<$yoff  evpciv  mrruw 
fepo^Bwrav  rriv  avrov  wapovaiav  t6  Korh  Mardaiov  tvayy^^^utw  vapd  run* 
avToBi  r6v  Xptarbv  cirryyo»ico(ny,  (&  BapBokofuuov  rmv  avotrrSkmf  €Pa  Kiifw^cu 
avrols  re  'E^peutfv  ypdftiMon  r^v  rod  yLarBaiou  KaraXec^iu  ypai^npf^  ^w  ecu 
frwC€tr6ai,  tis  rhv  briXavfitvoy  xp^vov.  Cf.  Fonch.  iii.  168-170 ;  GK^  iL  666,  ^0. 
While  Irensus  supposes  Matt  to  be  written  for  the  Jews,  and,  according  to  the 
>^^  fragment  at  least,  primarily  for  the  Jews  not  yet  converted  to  Chnstianitj, 
2  <^  "^  Origen  (in  Eus.  H.  E,  vL  25.  3,  and  torn.  vL  >7  tn  Jo.,  see  above,  p.  397)  says  it 
^  ^  was  meant  ^'  for  those  converted  from  Judaism  "  and  '*  for  the  believing  from 
the  circumcision."  Elsewhere,  however,  he  .too..4!a7s  (tom.  ij^ia  Jb.): 
roiff  vpoa-BoK&a-t,  r6v  i(  *hfipahp,  KjiL.^^h  'Efipaiok'  Eus.  himself  sa^ 
H.  E.  iii.  24.  6  :  MarBotmr  'fiiv  yap  irportpov  'Efipaiow  iaipv(as^  «s  ^fieXXc  icui 
*^'  irtpaus  -iewtOy  irarpu^  yXonrff  ypa<l>§  iropadovp  ro  kot*  avror  cvayycXior,  rh 
\tiirop  rj  avrov  vapovtri^  rovrotr,  d^'  &v  rWAXcro,  deck  rijs  ypattnji  drcrXiJpov. 
^  On  what  grounds  Eusebius  claims  to  know  this  no  one  can  say.    It  goes  beyond 

V  Iren.  iii  1.  1  (see  above,  p.  397X  where  it  is  said,  to  be  sure,  that  Matthew 

'*  preached  among  the  Hebrews  "  and  wrote  his  Gospel,  but  where  it  is  in  no 
way  implied  that  he  ever  left  Palestine.  Of  this,  too,  there  is  no  ancient 
and  credible  tradition.  The  Jewish  Christians  in  "India"  (see  above)  be- 
lieved  that  they  had  received  the  Gospel  not  from  Matthew  himself,  but  from 
Bartholomew.  Eus.  Qtuut,  ad  Marinwn  (Mai,  N.  Pair.  BibL  iv.  1.  257; 
cf.  Jerome,  ad  Sedibiam  Epitt.  cxx.  4  on  Matt  xxviiL  1) :  XAcktcu  be  ^o^ 
rov  a-afiParov*'  vapii  rmi  4pp»fP€v<rayros  r^y  ypa^v'  6  fUy  yhp  cvayycXiar^ 
lAaxBcuos  ippatdt  yk&rrfj  irap4dmK€  r6  wayy^Xwv,  6  dc  cVl  ri^p  'EXXtfwv  ^vipf 
/iera/3aX«by  avr6  rijp  ivi^mtrKOwrav  &pap  tU  r^v  Kvpuixiiv  ^pipeof  ^^^  u-a^ 
fiartiP  "  irpoa-tiirev.  Directly  afterward  he  calls  not  the  Greek  translator  wlio 
is  here  held  responsible  for  the  obscure  expression,  but  the  apostle  Jolin, 
6  bieppjFiPtvaPj  referring  to  John  xx.  1  in  comparison  with  MatL  xxviiL  1 ; 
as  immediately  before  he  writes :  &tnrtp  buppMfP€v»p  avrbs  iavrop  6  Maa-Baiot, 
Eus.  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  (Montfaucon,  CoU.  Nova  Patr,  L  463) :  dpri  yap  rm 
"if)B4y(op4U  vpoffKripara  dir*  apxtj?"  '"Efipatoi  i»p  6  McerBaiot  oiK€«g  CK$o<rct 
Kixp^oi  tlirw'  ^^iptv^pm  KtKpvppiva  dfr6  KorafioK^s"  (Matt.  xiiL  35).  Here 
oiicfta  ?icdoo-iff,  of  course,  does  not  mean  a  particular  Greek  translation  dis- 
tinguished from  the  LXX,  like  those  of  Aquila  and  Symmachus  which  are 
cited  immediately  after,  but  the  native,  t.e.  the  Hebrew,  text  which  belong 
to  Matthew  as  a  Jew.  The  statement  (Eus.  H.  E,  vi.  17,  cf.  GK^  iL  7401) 
regarding  the  polemic  of  Symmachus  the  Ebionite  against  the  Gospel  d 
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Matt  has  no  importance  in  this  connection.  What  is  handed  down  (Mai, 
op.  cU,  270)  as  a  declaration  of  Eusebios  (koL  d^  avv6pa  iv  rovrois  v^r  leal  j  ^^ 
d;jpaikovBUuf  iaroptKrjt  duiyrfo-tmsy  fjv  6  MarBtuos  itcrtBrraiy  2vpos  dvrip,  rek^vrjs  2l^  \\ 
Tdv^ffiovf  rijv  <p^vrjv  *E/9paiof),  but  should  probably  be  assigned  to  Jnlins 
Africanns  (cf.  Spitta,  Brief  des  Africawus  an  Aristides,  70  ff.,  11 1^  presupposes 
the  composition  of  Matt  in  Hebrew.  This  tradition  is  repeated  by  Cyril, 
Hieros.  Oat,  xiv.  15 ;  Epiphanius,  Hcer,  xzx.  3  (ifipatarl  jciJ  ifipdiKois  ypdii- 
fuurtv),  XXX,  6  (r6  Korii  MarOcuov  €vayyiktov  tfipaUhv  ^wrn  2y,  a  gospel  said 
to  have  been  extant  as  late  as  330  along  with  a  Hebrew  translation  of  John 
and  Acts  in  the  possession  of  Jews  in  Tiberias ;  cf.  For9ch.  i.  345  ff. ;  QK^  i.  411, 
A.  1,  ii.  672) ;  Hcbt,  1L  5  (tPpaiKoU  ypdfifuuri) ;  Chrysoet.  Horn,  L  3  tn  Matt. ; 
Jerome,  Vir,  lU,  iiL  ("evangelinm  Christi  Hebreeis  litteris  verbiBque  compo- 
suit,  quod  quis  postea  in  Qrsscum  transtnlerit,  non  satis  certnm  est"); 
PrsBf.  Gomm.  «n  Mt  Q^qpi  evangelium  in  Judssa  Hebrsdo  sermone  edidit") ; 
Comm,  in  Oseam  (YaU.  vL  123:  ''Matthttum  evangelium  Hebraais  litteris 
edidisse,  quod  non  poterant  legere,  nisi  hi  qui  ex  Hebrnis  erant*^.  What 
Jerome  meant  here  and  in  many  other  passages  by  the  Hebrew  language  of 
the  Goepel  of  Matt,  is  most  plainly  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Anunaic 
Gotpel  of  iht  Naswrvf^^  which  he  studied  with  care,  copied,  and  translated 
into  both  Latin  and  Greek,  was  sometimes  considered  by  him  to  be  the 
original  of  Matt ;  cf.  moreover,  vol.  i.  23  f.,  27.  Nothing  but  absolute 
ignorance  could  find  in  the  frequent  mention  of  the  Hebrew  characters  in 
which  Matt,  wrote  a  proof  that  the  Qospel  was  composed  in  the  ancient 
Hebrew  language.  The  same  statement  is  made  by  Jerome  regarding  the 
Aramaic  sections  in  Daniel  and  Ezra,  and  by  him  and  others  as  well  re^pard- 
ing  the  Qo^pd  of  the  Hebrews^  the  language  of  which  has  never  been  a 
matter  of  doubt ;  cf.  OK,  ii  661,  667,  718.  The  tradition  of  the  Hebrew 
Matt  came  to  the*  Syrians  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  through  the  Syriac 
translation  of  Eusebius'  Church  History.  Ephrem  shows  his  dependence 
on  Ensebius  in  this  as  in  many  matters  {Ev.  Concord,  ExpotiiL  286).  An 
anonymous  Syriac  fragment  also,  which  from  the  excerpt  in  Wright,  CataXogvs 
of  Syr,  M88,  p.  1016,  the  present  writer  took  to  refer  to  the  Ooepel  of  t^ 
H^irews  (OK,  ii.  681),  is  shown  by  the  fuller  account  given  by  Barnes  in 
the  Acadmmjy  1893,  p.  344,  to  refer  to  Matt,  and  repeats  only  the  cV  roir 
*Efipaioi£  of  Irenseus  (see  p.  398  above)^  The  Syrian  Ischodad  in  the  ninth  / 
century  (Harris,  Fragments  of  the  Comm.  of  Ephr.  Syr.  p.  16,  cf.  ThL^  1896,  ^  ^ 
coL  2)  remarks  on  Matt  L  20 :  "  Others  (say)  that  he  who  translated  (this) 
out  of  Hebrew  into  Syriac  altered  (the  expression),  and  for  (the  words)  is 
conceived  in  her  substituted  ie  bom.  But  the  Diatessa/ron  says,  *The 
one  who  is  bom  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Spirit' "  These  exegetes  went  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Syriac  version  of  Matt  was  taken  directly  from  the 
Hebrew  original  and  not  from  a  Qreek  translation,  a  view  which  in  modem 
times  has  been  revived  by  W.  Cureton  for  the  Sc  discovered  by  him  (Preface, 
p.  76  ff.),  and  by  Minischalchi  Erizzo  for  the  Sh  (Evang.  Hieros,  Prssf.  p.  45) 
which  he  published.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Arabian  bishop  George  in  the 
seventh  century  still  knew  that  the  Hebrew  Matt  was  first  translated  into 
Greek,  and  that  errors  crept  in  at  this  point  which  the  Syriac  text  shares 
with  the  Qreek;  c£  Georg,  Oedichte  vnd  Brief e,  translated  by  Byssel, 
S.  140. 
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8.  (P.  521.)  Ensmiu  is  said  to  have  bee&  the  first  to  dispute  the 
tradition  of  the  composition  of  Matt  in  Hebrew.  Seyezal  GathdicBy  like 
cardinal  Gajetan,  and  the  representatives  of  both  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
orthodoxy  f<^owed  him ;  cf .  the  counter-argnment  of  R.  Simon,  HU,  CriL 
du  TexU  du  NT^  1689,  p.  47  ff.,  and  the  excerpts  in  Oredner,  EM,  i  78£ 
It  is  significant  of  Lather's  historical  insight  and  freedom  that  he  held 
to  Hebrew  as  the  original  language  of  Matt.  In  the  discossions  concerning 
the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  report  of  Oregor 
Gasel  in  1525  (Eolde,  AnaL  lAUheranOf  72),  he  said  what  still  holds  true 
for  a  hundred  other  problems,  '^Si  haberemns  Hebrseum  Matthttum,  facile 
expediremus  t "  Following  in  Simon's  steps,  Michaelis,  Eird,  946  ff.,  de- 
fended the  older  tradition  with  great  thoroughneas.  Yet  theologians  of  the 
most  yarious  schools  have  again  and  again  set  it  aside,  e,g.  Hug  JStiti.'  iL 
16-83;  Fritzsche,  Conw^  in,  Ev.  MaUhm,  1826,  p.  xviiff.;  Harktt,  Fdbula 
de  Matthaso  SyroduUdaiice  Oowunipio  (Erlanger  Prc^;ramm,  1841).  That  our 
Matt,  is  not  a  translation,  but  written  in  Greek  at  the  beginning,  is  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  to-day.  Bengel's  suggestion  in  the  Gnomon  {VorbmmlnBnQ 
m,  MLt  ed.  Stuttg.  1860,  S.  2),  that  Matt,  himself  pnbliahed  his  Gospel  in 
both  Hebrew  and  Greek,  has  been  seriously  adopted  by  a  few,  among  them 
men  like  Thiersch,  Vermel^  192  ff.,  and  Hofmaim,  ix.  826.  The  sdfHX>nt». 
diction  in  which  Thiersch  becomes  involved  is  very  remarkable.  On  p.  103, 
in  an  explanation  of  Papias'  statement  which  is  otherwise  essentially  coneci 
(cf .  S.  222  f .),  he  amplifies  it  to  mean  that  the  oral  interpretation  of  the  Hebrev 
Matt,  continued  "until  he  (Matt.)  himself  published  the  Greek  writing 
which  is  read  in  the  whole  Church  as  his  Gospel " ;  while,  according  to  p.  197, 
Matt  gave  his  two  versions  to  the  Churches  of  Palestine,  the  Greek  to  the 
Hellenistic  and  the  Hebrew  to  the  Hebrew  congregations,  ^  at  the  same  time 
or  nearly  so."  In  that  case  the  translating  of  Matt,  would  have  been  8npe^ 
fluous  everywhere,  and  the  Hebrew  Matt,  could  not  have  been  brought  to  Asia 
Minor  in  place  of  the  Greek  except  by  an  extraordinary  eonf  naion. 

9.  (P.  522.)  The  only  scholar  familiar  with  linguiatic  conditions  in  tiw 
time  of  Jesus  and  the  apoatles  who  has  declared  in  £avour  of  Hebrew  in  the 
stricter  sense  as  the  original  language  of  Matt  is  Franz  Delitasch  (2^ 
Hebrtw  NT^  Leipzdg,  1883,  p.  30),  and  he  himself  previously  held  that  it  ma 
Aramaic  {N€ue  Unterttuhungen  fiber  Entitekung  wnd  Anlage  dtr  Jbnoik  i?«r. 
1853,  S.  i.  7,  45,  49,  50).  The  long-continued  and  valuable  h&bonr  which 
this  distinguished  Hebraist  devoted  to  the  restoration  of  a  Hebrew  venion 
of  the  N.T.  seems  to  have  be«i  t^e  chief  influence  which  led  him  thus  to 
change  his  view.  In  his  Brief  on  die  BihMTy  m  dae  Hebr,  ubenetst  find  aw 
Talmud  und  Midrasch  erUiuterty  1870,  S.  16  f.,  he  already  showed  some  nn- 
certainty  with  regard  to  the  language  even  of  the  €hspel  of  &ie  Hebrewt,  On 
other  representatives  of  this  view  see  GKj  ii  718  f. 

10.  (P.  522.)  The  statement  made  by  Gla,  Die  Origimbpnuke  dm  MUx. 
1887,  S.  177,  that  Eusebius  in  his  Chron.  ad  Ann,  41  assigned  the  compoeiiioii 
of  Matt,  to  the  eighth  year  after  the  Ascension,  is  fidse  in  every  particulsr. 
In  anno  Ahrah,  2057^41  A.D.,  or  according  to  Jerome's  revision  ovuia  Abti^ 
2058,  Eusebius  says  nothing  of  Matt.,  and  of  Mark  only  that  he  went  to 
Egypt  to  preach  (ed.  Schoene,  pp.  152,  153).  The  Cknmde  has  nothing 
whatever  to  say  about  the  composition  of  any  Gospel. 
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S  55.  CONTENTS,  PLAN  AND  PURPOSE  OF 

MATTHEW'S  GOSPEL. 

The  words  which  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  book 
form  an  introductory  title.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  fact 
that  these  words  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  book  in 
the  further  course  of  which  there  are  no  other  titles 
^vrere  cnifficient  to  make  it  clear  beyond  all  doubt  that 

fiipKo^   7€yeo-ec09   'Ii^a-od   Xpiarov   ktK   is  the  title    of   the 

entire  book,  just  as  we  have  seen  that  apj(if  rov  eda/yyekiov 
mrX,  is  the  title  of  Mark's  Gospel.  On  the  supposition  that 
it  is  applicable  to  only  a  part  of  the  same,  we  have  great 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  much  shall  be  included  in 
t^  section.  The  title  has  been  variously  referred — (a) 
to  i  1-17 ;  (6)  to  L  1-25  ;  (c)  to  i.  1-2, 15  ;  (d)  to  L  1-2, 
28,  the  number  of  which  divisions  shows  that  the  author 
never  thought  of  the  possibility  of  so  many  interpreta- 
tions. If  he  had,  how  could  he  have  omitted  to  make 
dear  by  a  new  title  or  in  some  other  way  where  the  first 
division  ended  and  the  second  began  ?  The  words  them- 
selves will  bear  the  translation,  ^^Book  of  the  origin  of 
Jesus  CShrist,"  with  corresponding  reference  to  i.  18-25 
where  the  yiueai/9  or  yivptfai^  rod  Xpurrov^  to  follow  what  is 
probably  the  original  reading,  is  described  (n.  1).  But 
this  applies  only  to  this  second  paragraph  of  the  book, 
not  to  the  entire  chapter.  In  the  first  place,  in  i.  18a, 
which  reads  almost  like  a  title,  it  is  very  clearly  implied 
that  the  discussion  of  the  generation  and  birth  of  Jesus 
begins  with  this  passage,  and  therefore  that  it  was  not  the 
subject  of  what  precedes,  i.  2-17.  In  the  second  place,  it 
is  perfectly  self-evident  that  no  informed  person  could 
have  called  the  enumeration  of  a  man's  ancestors  an 
accoimt  of  his  yiwrja-K^  or  even  his  yhea-t^  (cf.  Luke  i.  17). 
A  title  with  this  meaning  would  not  have  been  in  place 
until  after  L  17 ;  and  there  even  it  would  have  been  as 
strange  as  it  was  superfluous,  since  what  follows  is  not 
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properly  an  account  of  the  beginning  of  Jesus'  life. 
Neither  the  time  nor  the  place  of  the  events  related  is 
indicated,  and  the  birth  is  mentioned  only  in  a  subordinate 
sentence,  i  25,  as  was  the  case  also  in  i.  16.  Not  until 
ii.  1  do  we  have  the  statement  of  the  time  and  plaoe  of 
the  birth,  aud  there  because  both  are  significant  for  the 
narrative  which  begins  with  this  verse.  Reference  of  the 
title  to  i.  2-17  is  to  be  rejected  as  impossible  linguistically 
until  a  case  is  cited  where  a  Greek  or  Hellenist  calls  a 
genealogical  table  filfiXo^  yeveaen^^  (n.  2).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  expression  was  feoniliar  to  the  Greek  Christians, 
for  whom  the  Greek  Matthew  was  written,  firom  their 
O.T.,  and  it  was  certainly  not  in  keeping  with  the  inten- 
tion of  the  author,  or  rather  of  the  translator,  that, 
perhaps  at  a  very  early  date,  in  spite  of  the  clear  depend- 
ence of  the  words  upon  very  familiar  passages  in  the 
Greek  O.T.,  the  first  clause  of  the  book  was  mistaken 
for  a  title  of  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  or  of  the  history 
of  His  birth.  It  was  certainly  a  misunderstanding  if 
the  expression  was  borrowed  from  the  Greek  O.T.,  since 
in  no  O.T.  passage  where  this  or  a  similar  expression 
occurs  is  it  employed  to  introduce  a  list  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  person  with  whose  name  it  is  used,  or  a  narrative 
of  his  birth.  Where  genealogies  follow  they  are  those  of 
descendants^  not  oi  progenitors.  From  other  passages  we 
see  that  the  etymological  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word, 
''a  man's  generations,"  has  been  widened  in  usage  to  the 
more  general  conception  of  the  family  history  beginning 
with  the  person  mentioned,  or  of  history  in  general  (n.  2). 
Since  descendants  of  Jesus  were  out  of  the  question,  the 
translator  could  take  it  for  granted  that  this  O.T.  expres- 
sion would  be  understood  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
used  in  the  O.T.  He  gave  his  writing  the  title  "  Book  of 
the  History  of  Jesus."  When,  however,  he  adds  inmiedi- 
ately  to  the  name  Jesus  the  title  of  His  office,  Christ, 
which  had  come  to  be  used  in  the  Church  as  a  second 
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proper  name,  and  then  goes  on  to  indicate  that  the  bearer 
of  the  same  is  a  son  of  David,  a  son  of  Abraham,  it  is 
clear  that  he  intends  to  set  forth  the  history  of  Jesus  in 
sucli  a  way  that  He  shall  be  recognised  from  the  history 
as  the  Messiah,  and  as  the  fulfiknent  of  the  promise  made 
to  the  house  of  David  and  the  seed  of  Abraham.     The 
appositives  attached  to  Xpurrov  show  that  here  it  is  not 
used  as  in  Mark  i.  1  and  frequently  elsewhere  as  a  common 
expression  of  the  author  for  his  Christian  faith,  but  indi- 
cates the  point  of  view  from  which  the  author  intends  to 
set  forth  the  history  of  Jesus ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  his 
usage  of  o  X/oMTToy,  which  varies  from  that  of  the  other 
Gospels  (i.  17,  18  [n.  1],  xi  2).     The  more  exact  meaning 
of  the  thought  expressed  in  the  title  of  the  book  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  investigation  of  the  fulfilment  which 
he  found  disclosed  in  the  history. 

ThA first  section^  i.  2-ii  23,  is  not  only  without  parallel  in 
the  other  Gk>spels,  but  is  distinguished  also  for  other  reasons. 
The  genealogical  table  at  its  beginning  could  hardly  be 
more  grossly  misunderstood  than  to  construe  it  as  a  proof  of 
the  Davidic  descent  of  Jesus,  and  His  accompanying  natural 
right  to  the  throne  of  David.  That  David  was  an  Israelite 
and  therefore  a  descendant  of  Abraham,  and  that  Zerub- 
babel  was  the  offspring  of  the  Davidic  house,  required  no 
proof.  For  this  supposed  purpose  two-thirds  of  the  table 
is  superfluous ;  and  in  view  of  the  long  period  which  it  is 
made  to  cover,  and  the  much  longer  Hst  of  names  in  Luke 
iii.  23-27,  the  remaining  third  is  clearly  so  short  that  it 
would  have  been  very  poorly  adapted  for  such  an  alleged 
purpose.  In  general,  it  would  have  been  diflScult  for 
anyone  to  conceive  such  a  purpose.  That  the  carpenter 
Joseph,  who  was  known  to  all  as  Jesus'  father  (Matt.  xiii. 
55 ;  Luke  iii.  23,  iv.  22 ;  John  i  46,  vi.  42),  and  whose 
line  of  descent  Matthew  represents  to  be  that  of  Jesus, 
was  a  **  son  of  David,"  was  not  the  peculiar  belief  of  the 
Christian  Church,  which  could  have  originated  from  the 
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confession  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  (Matt,  i  16,  20  ;  Luke 
L  27  V  but  ^as  universally  known  and  acknowledged  by 
his  countrymen  and  contemporaries.     When  all  the  people 
called  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph,  the  son  of  David,  and 
showed  themselves  inclined  to  affirm  that  He  was  the  one 
expected  son  of  David  (Matt  iz.  274xv.  22,  xx.  30»  31, 
V  zjL  23,  zxL  9,  15);  His  opponents,  to  be  sure,  denied  the 
latter,  but  without  contesting  the  presupposition.     Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  Gospels,  which  bring  before  us 
the  greatest  variety  of  objections  which  the  opponents  of 
Jesus  raised  against  Him,  they  never  attempted,  not  even 
in  their  bitterest  attacks,  to  deny  Jesus'  Davidic  descent, 
i.e,  Joseph's,  and  thereby  to  remove  the  entire  basis  of  His 
claims.     The  bitterest  insults  of  the  Talmud  are  accom- 
panied by  the  recognition  that  Jesus  was  closely  related 
to  the  royal  house  (n.  3).     To  be  sure,  EUs  descent  was 
suspected,  but  not  in  the  direction  of  the  descent  of  Joseph 
from  David  as  set  forth  by  Matthew.     The  Intimacy  of 
His  birth  was  denied.     It  was  claimed  that  He  was  a 
bastard,  whom  the  unfaithful  Mcoy  had  borne  to  another 
man  and  then  passed  off  as  the  son  of  Joseph,  and  thus  as 
the  son  of  David.     It  is,  therefore,  historically  impossible 
that  Matt.  L  2-17  should  have  been  intended  to  prove  the 
descent  of  Jesus  from  David  and  especially  from  Abraham. 
Matthew's  object  is  not  proof  of  any  kind,  but  to 
bring  before  his  readers  in  the  shortest  possible  form — ^in 
the  form  of  a  genealogical  table — ^the  whole  history  of 
Israel  from  the  founder  of  the  race  to  the  Messiah,  in  order 
to  express  the  thought,  already  hinted  at  in  the  title  of 
the  book,  that  the  Jesus  who  received  the  name  Messiah 
(i  16)  was  the  goal  of  the  entire  history  of  His  people. 
For  this  purpose  he  not  only  employs  a  list  of  names 
which  is  incomplete,  a  fact  to  which  he  betrays  striking 
indifference  (n.  4),  but  also  gives  it  an  artificial  arrange- 
ment to  which  he  directs  our  attention  in  L  17  moi^ 
expressly  than  in  the  genealogy  itael£    He  divides  the 
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latter  into  three  groups  of  fourteen  members,  each  indi- 
cating  the  division  between  the  groups  within  the  list 
it8el£      In  i.  6  he  mentions  David  the  king,  which  marks 
the  end  of  the  first  group,  and  in  i.  11, 12  the  deportation 
to  Babylon  is  twice  mentioned  as  the  event  which  separated 
the  line  of  ruling  Davidic  kings  from  the  line  of  dethroned 
successors  of  David.     The  first  indicates  the  highest,  the 
second  the  lowest  point  in  the  historical  development  from 
Abraham  to  Christ.     That  the  names  meant  to  him  an 
outline  of  the  history,  is  also  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in 
two  cases  the  brothers  are  mentioned  along  with  the  re- 
presentative of  the  line.     By  this  means  he  indicates  in 
i.  2  the  transition  from  feunily  to  national  history,  and  in 
111  the  change  brought  about  in  the  Davidic  house  when 
the  unity  of  the  fiEonily  and  the  inheritance  of  the  promise 
was  DO  longer  represented  in  one  person  who  occupied  the 
throne,  but  when  what  was  once  the  royal  seed  continued 
to  exist  only  as  a  number  of  families,  with  uncertainty  as 
to  which  one  would  enter  upon  the  inheritancei     In  order 
to  express  this  thought  and  in  this  outward  way  to  re- 
present the  symmetry  of  the  history  in  which  he  believed, 
Matthew's  arrangement  of  fourteen  members  in  each  group 
of  the  genealogical  table  is  evidently  intentional  (n.  4). 
It  is  inconceivable  that  an  author  who  intentionally  invited 
his  readers  to  recount  tihe  list  of  names  should  have  leffc 
out  from  pure  carelessness  the  three  kings,  Ahaziah,  Joash, 
Amaziah,  whose  names  are  wanting  in  ver.  8  after  Joram. 
It  is  inconceivable  also  that  he  should  have  made  a  mis- 
take of  one  figure  when  he  reckoned  the  whole  as  42,  i.e. 
3  X  14,  instead  of  41,  the  number  actually  found  (L  17). 
Inasmuch  as  the  O.T.  gave  him  fourteen  members  for  the 
period  from  Abraham  to  and  including  David,  he  assigned 
the  same  number  to  the  two  groups  that  followed.     In 
order  to  do  this  he  threw  out  the  names  of  the  three  kings 
from  the  second  group,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  made  the 
third  list  short  in  proportion   to  the  period  which  it 
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covered.  We  get  a  further  insight  into  the  author's 
purpose  from  his  remarks  regarding  Tamar,  Bahab,  Ruth, 
and  Bathsheba  which  would  have  been  out  of  place  in  a 
simple  genealogical  table  (i.  3,  5,  6).  These  four  names 
are  not  used  to  adorn  the  genealogical  table  in  some  such 
way  as  those  of  the  distinguished  ancestresses,  Sarah  and 
Rebecca,  are  employed  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  (cl 
1  Pet.  iii.  6 ;  Gal.  iv.  23 ;  Rom.  ix.  9 ;  Heb.  xi  11 ;  for 
Rebecca,  Rom.  ix.  10),  but  their  sole  purpose  is  to  point 
to  dark  blots  in  the  history.  That  the  first  heir  of  David's 
throne  was  the  offspring  of  an  unkwful  marriage  is  ex- 
pressed delicately  but  clearly  when  his  mother  is  called 
not  Bathsheba,  but  the  wife  of  UriaL  Ruth  was  a 
Moabitess  and  therefore  a  heathen,  as  was  also  Rahab, 
who  according  to  a  legend  which  has  no  basis  in  the  O.T. 
was  the  mother  of  Boaz,  and  from  Josh,  ii  1  (c£  Jas.  u.  25 ; 
Heb.  xi.  31)  was  known  as  a  harlot.  The  names  of  Tamar 
and  her  twin  sons  must  have  recalled  to  every  reader  for 
whom  the  passage  had  any  meaning  at  all  the  incestuous 
intercourse  between  her  and  her  father-in-law  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  13-30).  Since  it  is  self-evident  that  the  author 
could  not  have  designed  to  cast  reflections  upon  the 
ancestry  of  the  Messiah  and  so  upon  Him,  his  purpose  in 
these  references  can  be  only  apologetic.  In  answer  to  the 
Jewish  slander  concerning  Mary's  adultery  (n.  3),  Matthew 
points  out  the  fact  that  the  things  which  are  slanderously 
charged  against  the  last  son  of  David  are  actually  to  be 
found  in  the  early  history  of  the  Davidic  house,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  history  of  the  birth  of  David's  first  son. 
If  these  blots  on  the  history  of  his  people  and  of  the 
royal  house  do  not  hinder  the  Jew  from  recognising  in 
the  same  a  sacred  account  of  the  divine  revelation,  cer- 
tainly the  evil  suspicion  cast  upon  the  birth  of  Jesus  by 
malicious  enmity  should  not  prevent  him  from  investigat- 
ing the  facts  and  from  hearing  patiently  the  exposition  of 
the  same.     Jesus  is  not  a  bastard,  but  a  true  son  of  David, 
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inasmuch  as  He  was  bom  of  the  legitimate  wife  of  a 
descendant  of  David,  Joseph.  That  Joseph's  paternity 
was  the  particular  point  from  which  the  suspicion  of  the 
Jews  could  originate  is  suggested  already  in  i.  16  (n.  5), 
and  the  explanation  which  this  demands  follows  in  L 
18-25.  As  a  history  of  the  birth  these  verses  would  be 
entirely  incomplete  (see  above,  p.  581  f.),  but  they  are  per- 
fectly adapted  for  the  purpose  indicated  in  i  18a,  namely, 
to  show  how  the  conception  and  the  birth  of  the  Messiah 
had  taken  place.  He  was  conceived  before  Mary  was 
married,  but  not  bom  until  she  was  the  wife  of  a  son  of 
David,  Joseph.  The  condition  which  appeared  to  him 
even  to  be  due  to  sin  on  the  part  of  his  bride,  and  which 
he  was  justified  in  not  enduring  until  informed  of  its  cause 
by  divine  revelation,  was  a  miracle  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  very  thing  which  was  an  offence  to  the  Jewish  people 
because  not  in  accordance  with  their  expectations,  corre- 
sponded so  literally  in  all  its  details,  notwithstanding,  to 
the  prophecy  regarding  the  Immanuel  (Isa.  vii.  14),  that 
Matthew  does  not  hesitate  to  say  at  this  point  what  is 
often  repeated  later,  namely,  that  the  history  of  Jesus 
took  place  as  it  did  by  divine  arrangement  even  in 
those  details  which  were  most  objectionable  to  the  Jews, 
because  God  designed  thereby  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecy in  which  long  before  His  decree  was  declared. 
From  this  agreement  between  the  history  of  Jesus  and 
the  O.T.  prophecy  it  should  be  recognised  that  He  was 
the  Christ  in  spite  of  all  appearance  to  the  contrary 
(i.  22,  n.  6). 

In  significant  contrast  to  this  passage,  which  bears  a 
genuine  Israelitish  stamp,  particularly  in  the  description 
of  Jesus'  future  vocation  as  the  Saviour  of  His  own 
P^ple  (i.  21),  we  have  the  narrative  concerning  the  Magi 
(ii.  1-1 2),  in  the  course  of  which  account  itself  the  same 
contrast  comes  strongly  to  the  front.  Whereas  heathen 
astrologers,  incited  by  an  observation  in  the  field  of  their 
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occult  science,  and  animated  with  a  religious  interest, 
make  the  long  journey  to  Palestine  to  pay  homage  to  t^e 
newborn  King  of  the  Jews,  and  do  not  rest  until  they 
find  Him ;  the  high  priests  ainl  scribes  are  satisfied  with 
giving  the  correct  answer  to  the  scholastic  question  about 
the  place  where  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom.  The  reigning 
king  of  the  Jews,  however,  alarmed  by  the  news  brought 
by  the  strangers  and  the  definite  answer  of  the  Sanhedrin 
to  the  question  which  he  had  put  to  this  body,  allows 
himself  to  be  moved  to  nothing  less  than  a  plan  to  murder 
the  true  King  of  the  Jews,  bom  in  Bethlehem  in  aooord- 
ance  with  the  prophecy.  The  wickedness  of  Herod  and 
the  indifference  of  the  guardians  of  Israel's  holy  things 
make  it  appear  as  if  the  King  and  Saviour  of  Israel, 
hailed  with  joy  by  the  heathen,  had  been  bom  in  vain  in 
so  far  as  His  own  people  were  concerned.  For  this  reason 
He  does  not  grow  up  in  the  place  out  of  which,  according 
to  prophecy.  He  was  to  come  forth  (ii  6),  but  at  first  found 
refuge  outside  the  "  land  of  Israel "  (ii.  20,  21 ;  voL  L 
24,  n.  7)  among  the  Grentiles  in  Egypt  (ii.  15).  In  tins 
also  He  appears  to  be  estranged  from  His  people;  and 
this  must  have  been  a  further  occasion  for  Jewish 
suspicion  (n.  3).  Although  the  flight  into  Egypt  was 
caused  by  Jewish  wrong-doing,  it  was  none  the  leas  of 
God's  ordering.  By  this  also  a  word  of  prophecy  found 
fulfilment,  not  a  prophecy  with  regard  to  the  ooming 
Messiah,  but  a  passage  in  which  Hosea  recalls  historically 
Israel's  departure  from  Egypt  (ii.  15).  The  fact  that  the 
child  Jesus  fled  to  Egypt  and  not  to  Damascus,  for 
example,  the  author  regards  as  a  significant  ordering  of 
events  on  the  part  of  God  from  which  we  should  recogmse 
the  repetition  of  the  history  of  Israel  in  the  history  of 
Jesus ;  He  was  no  more  unfitted  for  the  fulfilment  of  His 
vocation  by  His  residence  in  Egypt  than  was  Israel  by 
theirs.  The  slaughter  of  the  innocents  in  Bethlehem, 
viewed  from  one  side,  was  a  lamentable  misfortune  which 
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overtook  the  inBOcent;  from  another  point  of  view  it 

was  gruesome  folly.     For  this  reason  Matthew  could  not 

say  that  the  horror  was  ordered  of  God  for. the  ful£Q- 

ment  of  Hia  word.     Nevertheless  it  did  fulfil  a  part  of 

Isniel's  hifltory  experienced  by  Jeremiah,  and  expressed 

by  him   in  impressive  words  (ii.  17  f.).      After  Herod's 

death  the  child  Jesus  was  able  to  return  to  the  '*  land  of 

Israel/'  but  not  to  Judea  and  Bethlehem,  out  of  which, 

according  to  prophecy  (ii  6)  and  the  popular  expectation, 

the  Messiah  was  to  come  (John  vii.  42).     On  the  contrary, 

he  came  to  the  half-Gentile  Galilee,   out  of  which  no 

prophet  ariseth  (John  vii.   52),  and  to  the  village  of 

Nazareth,  which  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the  O.T.,  and 

which  appears  to  have  been  despised  by  its  neighbours 

(John  i.  47).     This,  in  turn,  was  another  consequence  of 

the  wickedness  which  had  become  hereditary  in  the  Jewish 

kings.    This,  however,  was  so  ordered  by  God  that  thereby 

not  merely  a  single  word  of  an  individual  prophet,  but 

the  prophetic  word  in  general  should  be  fulfilled  in  Jesus, 

inasmuch  as  He  was  to  be  called  the  Nazarene,  from 

Nazareth,  where  He  grew  up  and  whence  He  made  His 

appearance  among  the  people.     This  name  was  employed 

to  express  the  complete  repugnance  felt  by  the  Jewish 

people  toward  Him  and  His  Church  (ii.  23,  cf.  xxvi.  71 ; 

John  L  46  f.;  Acts  vi  14,  xxiv.  5,  xxvi.  9,  and  n.  7). 

This  points  at  the  same  time  to  the  history  of  the  man 

Jesus   among  His  people,  which  we  expect  to  find  set 

forth  from  the  same  apologetic  point  of  view  evidenced 

hy  every  line  of  the  first  section. 

Before  this,  however,  we  have  a  second  section  (iii. 
1-iv.  11)  devoted  to  the  account  of  preparatory  events. 
Just  as  in  Ex.  iL  11,  whole  decades  are  passed  by  with 
an  "  in  those  days,"  and  the  figure  of  the  Baptist  and  the 
preacher,  John,  is  introduced  as  the  prophesied  forerunner 
of  the  Lord.  It  is  especially  noticeable  that  the  kingdom 
of  God,  whose  coming  John  announced,  is  characterised 
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as  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  the  short  summary  of  the 
Baptist's  preaching  (iii.  2),  as  generally  in  Matthew  (n.  8). 
Without  the  earth's  ceasing  to  be  the  scene  of  the  action 
(cf.  V.  4  oZ.  5,  vL  10,  xiii  24,  38,  41),  the  expreaaon 
indicates  that  it  is  a  rule  of  God  over  the  world  which 
comes  down  from  heaven,  i.e.  by  Grods  act  This  con- 
ception of  the  Baptist  stands  in  contrast  to  the  expectatioD 
of  a  Messianic  kingdom  which  is  a  purely  earthly  product 
The  masses  accepted  John's  testimony ;  also  representatives 
of  the  two  parties,  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees,  who 
in  general  stood  for  the  two  classes,  the  scribes  and  the 
high  priests,  in  the  Sanhedrin  (ii  4),  visited  the  place  where 
he  baptised.  It  was  just  this  appearance  of  the  leadeis 
of  the  people,  however,  that  furnished  the  Baptist  with  an 
occasion  to  deliver  a  scathing  denunciation,  in  which  the 
work  of  the  coming  founder  of  the  kingdom  is  describe 
as  predominantly  that  of  the  judge  of  His  own  people  and 
in  which  Gkni's  freedom  to  receive  the  Gentiles  into  His 
Church  in  place  of  the  unworthy  Israelites  is  main- 
tained. Jesus  €Jso  visits  the  scene  of  baptism  in  order 
Himself  to  be  baptised.  In  the  case  of  all  others  it  is  a 
confession  of  sin  (iii.  6) ;  with  Him,  however,  it  is  only  an 
exemplification  of  the  principle  that  it  was  fitting  for 
Him  to  fulfil  the  entire  legal  economy  of  God  (iii  15). 
This  self-humiliation  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  God  answered 
from  heaven  by  the  impartation  of  His  Spirit,  an  inner 
experience,  which  was  externalised  for  Jesus  Himself  in 
a  visible  form  as  well  as  in  the  audible  message  that 
Jesus  was  the  beloved  or  the  only  Son  of  God  whom  He 
had  chosen  as  the  instrument  for  His  approaching  work 
(iii.  17,  cf.  xxi.  37).  In  what  spirit  JeiSus  would  cany 
out  the  commission  thus  entrusted  to  Him  is  indicated 
in  the  Temptation  history  (iv.  1-11).  As  a  humble,  pious 
man,  and  an  Israelite  who  believed  in  the  Scriptures,  He 
overcomes  every  temptation  to  win  the  world-rule  which 
belonged  to  Him  by  any  means  other  than  that  whicli 
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God  had  apppointed, — ^the  way  of  patient  faith  and  self- 
denying  obedience. 

The'  third  section  (iv.  12-xi.  1)  sets  forth  by  general 
descriptions  and  selected  examples  Jesus'  public  work  in 
Galilee  which  followed  the  arrest  of  the  Baptist.     All  that 
follows  the  second  section  is  appended  to  the  announce- 
ment made  to  Jesus  of  John's  arrest^  without  bringing  this 
event  into  any  chronological  connection  with  the  narra- 
tives that  precede,  and  without  narrating  the  story,  well 
known  to  the  author,  of  the  way  in  which  he  came  to  be 
cast  into  prison  (xiv.  3-5).     The  return  of  Jesus  (John 
V.  35)  to  Galilee  from  Judea,   where  at  the  time  He 
seems  to  have  been  residing,  is  a  second  retreat  (iv.  12, 
ave)^f)n<r€v^  c£  ii  22),  naturally  not  in  the  sense  that  He 
sought  thereby  to  escape  the  danger  of  a  fate  like  John's, 
for  Herod  Antipas,  who  had  put  an  end  to  tHe  Baptist's 
work,  was  also  the  ruler  of  Galilee.     But  Judea  and  the 
Holy  City  (iv.  5,  xxvii  53),  "  the  city  of  the  great  King" 
(v.    35),   seemed  the  appropriate    place  for  the  public 
appearance  (John  vii.  3  £ )  of  the  anointed  King  who  was 
bom  in  Bethlehem.     It  denoted  self-denial  on  Jesus'  part 
when  He  withdrew  to  the  despised  Galilee.     In  keeping 
with  this  is  the  fact  that  He  began  His  preaching  there 
(iv.  17)  with  exactly  the  same  sentence  that  the  Baptist 
employed  (uL  2).     He  does  not  appear  as  the  King  whom 
the  Baptist  had  announced,  but  as  the  prophet  continuing 
the  Baptist's  work,  and,  indeed,  in  Galilee,  where  the 
latter  had  never  worked.     The  fact,  however,  that  He 
did  not  make  Nazareth,  where  He  grew  up,  His  head- 
quarters, but  Capernaum,  where  He  settled  later,  and 
whence  He  planned  to  make  tours  in  all  directions  in 
Galilee,  appeared  to  Matthew  to  be  a  remarkably  literal 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  to  be  found  in  Isa.  viii.  23- 
ix.  1.     He  quotes  it  not  as  Jesus'  motive,  but  in  order  to 
justify  this  feature  in  the  history  of  Jesus  which  was 
offensive  to  orthodox  Jews  (iv.  14-16).     The  lack  of 
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ccmnection  between  the  account  of  the  call  of  the  fiah^- 
men  to  become  fishers  of  men  and  what  precedes  and 
follows,  only  ^ows  more  clearly  that  it  is  merely  a  part  of 
the  introductory  portion  of  this  section  (iv.  18-22).  The 
Prophet  of  Galilee  was  accompanied  from  the  beginning 
by  countrymen  who  were  to  share  His  work.  In 
iv.  23-25  we  have  a  general  description  of  iina  period 
of  Jesus'  work  in  Galilee,  ending  with  the  climax  where 
Jesus  is  represented  as  surrounded  by  persons  seeking 
His  help,  who  come  from  all  parts  of  Palestine  and  even 
from  the  neighbouring  G«ntile  regions.  Three  additional 
points  are  brought  out :  ( 1 )  The  constant  moving  from 
place  to  place  throughout  Galilee ;  (2)  the  teaching  and 
preaching;  and  (3)  the  healing  of  all  sorts  of  diseases 
Thus  we  have  in  iv.  12-25  a  dcetch  of  Jesus'  entire  work 
in  Galilee,  which,  according  to  ver.  24  f,  must  have 
occupied  at  least  several  months.  The  elaboration  of  this 
sketch  proposed  in  tiie  plan  begins  with  an  eQsany[>le  of 
His  tectching  (chaps,  v.-vii ).  This  great  discourse  is  not, 
however,  what  we  should  expect  from  iv.  17,  23.  It  was 
not  delivered  in  a  synagogue  (iv.  23),  but  under  the  open 
sky ;  nor  was  it  a  sermon  directed  to  the  people  sitting 
in  darkness  in  Galilee,  but  instruction  (v.  1  f.)  intended 
for  the  disciples,  who  are  the  light  of  the  world  (v,  14). 
Not  until  toward  the  dose  of  the  discourse  does  Jesus 
direct  His  attention  to  the  crowd  ( vii  24,  28  £ ),  in  the 
presence  of  whom  the  disciples  had  received  the  preceding 
instruction,  with  its  constant  reference  to  their  particular 
religious  condition,  their  deeper  relation  to  Him,  and 
their  special  vocation  in  the  world.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  in  Matthew  is  not  the  preaching  of  repentance 
(iv.  17)  nor  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  (iv.  23),  but  a 
setting  forth  of  the  moral  conduct  which  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  are  to  exhibit  before  the  world  as  His  disciples  and 
as  children  of  God  (v.  16 ;  n.  9). 

Why  Matthew  chose  as  an  example  of  Jesus'  teaching 
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this  instruction  of  His  disciples,  which  presupposes 
throughout  faith  in  Himself  and  His  gospel,  we  must 
learn  from  the  elaboration  of  the  theme  (v.  16).  First 
of  all,  He  warns  them  against  the  folly  of  supposing  that 
it  was  their  Master's  mission  to  set  aside  the  O.T.,  and, 
as  the  further  context  shows,  its  authoritative  content. 
It  is  not  His  mission  to  destroy  anything  whatever 
that  is  divine  in  its  origin,  and  that  exists  for  the 
sake  of  what  is  right,  but  rather  to  fulfil  the  sacred 
forms  which  He  found  existing,  to  put  into  them  the 
content  which  they  themselves  demanded  (v.  17,  cf. 
iii.  15).  As  long  as  this  world  stands,  not  even  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  O.T.  law  can  pass  away  unfulfilled 
(18).  The  same  reverence  for  the  law  in  word  and  deed, 
which  He  here  confesses  and  Himself  always  exhibited, 
He  demands  in  His  disciples  (19).  Far  fiN>m  allowing 
the  exact  interpretation  and  &lfilment  of  the  law  to 
remain  solely  the  distinction  of  the  rabbinic  guild  and 
the  party  of  the  Pharisees,  He  makes  actual  righteousness, 
which  exceeds  by  fer  that  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  a 
condition  of  blessedness  on  the  part  of  His  disciples  (20). 
Thus  by  the  standard  of  Jesus'  favourable  attitude  toward 
the  O.T.  law,  and  His  condemnation  of  the  rabbinic 
interpretation  and  Pharisaic  observance  of  it,  shall  the 
good  works  be  measured  by  which  His  disciples  are 
to  demonstrate  that  they  are  children  of  God.  The 
theme  thus  more  closely  defined  is  now  elaborated  in  such 
a  way  as  to  show  first  of  all  (v.  21-48)  by  a  series  of 
examples,  and  in  contrast  to  the  superficial  and,  in  part, 
even  foolish  rabbinic  interpretation  of  the  lanjo^  how  the 
Israelitish  laws,  written  and  unwritten,  are  to  be  treated 
in  order  to  discover  in  them  the  will  of  the  divine  Law- 
giver concerning  the  moral  conduct  of  the  individual.  In 
the  light  of  this  exposition,  in  vi.  1-18,  He  sets  forth 
the  kind  of  alms,  prayer,  and  fasting  which  becomes  the 
children  of  God,  in  contrast  to  the  Pharisaic  extemalisa- 
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tion  of  the  principal  acts  in  which  piety  finds  expression. 
Rabbinic  interpretation  of  the  law  and  Pharisaic  piety  do 
not  take  us  beyond  the  standard  of  heathen  morality  and 
piety  (v.  46£,  vi  7).  In  relation  to  the  things  of  this 
world  also,  children  of  the  heavenly  Father  may  not,  as 
do  many  of  the  Pharisees,  sink  to  the  level  of  the  Grentiles 
(vL  32),  but,  free  from  inordinate  covetousness  and 
unbelieving  anxiety,  the  two  principal  forms  in  which 
slavery  to  mammon  exhibits  itself,  they  are  to  make  the 
kingdom  and  the  righteousness  of  God  first  and  last  the 
only  goal  of  their  life  (vi  19-34).  Opposition  to  the 
Pharisees,  which  is  already  less  prominent  in  this  part  of 
the  discourse,  recurs  only  once  in  what  follows  (viL  5). 
For  our  purpose  we  do  not  need  to  investigate  the  last 
part  of  the  discourse  (chap.  vii).  It  is  clear  that  the 
choice  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  an  illustration 
of  Jesus'  teaching  was  due  to  MattheVs  apologetic,  and 
at  the  same  time  polemic,  purpose,  and  that,  in  so  &r  as 
this  discourse  is  his  composition,  its  form  is  the  result 
of  his  work. 

Three  examples  of  heeding  follow.  That  viii  1-17  is 
to  be  taken  as  an  independent  unit,  is  shown  not  only  by 
the  fact  that  we  have,  beginning  with  viii.  18,  a  series  of 
narratives  which  cannot  be  included  under  this  title,  but 
also  by  the  citation  with  which  the  whole  is  solenmly 
concluded  by  the  author  in  viii  17,  The  first  example  is 
that  of  a  Jeprous  Jew  whom  Jesus  enjoins  to  observe  the 
prescriptions  of  the  law.  Here  we  have  actual  evidence 
that  Jesus  was  not  a  revolter  against  the  Mosaic  law 
(viii.  1-4,  cf.  V.  17-20).  The  second  example  is  that  of  a 
Gentile  whose  importunate  faith  puts  the  Jews  to  shame 
and  opens  a  vista  into  the  fature,  when  in  the  place  of  the 
unworthy  Jews  the  Gentiles  of  the  entire  world  shall  have 
part  in  the  blessings  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (viiL  5-13). 
These  two  narratives  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other 
as  i.  216  to  ii.  1-12,  or  iv.  23  {h  t#  \a&)  to  iv.  24  {oKriv 
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TTjv  Svpiav).  The  third  example  forms  the  introduction  to 
a  scene  in  which  Jesus  is  pictured  as  engaged  with  multi- 
tudes of  the  sick  until  the  day  begins  to  fade.  Such  work 
as  this  shows  Him  to  be  the  Servant  of  God  who  bore  as 
His  own  all  the  infirmities  of  His  people,  even  in  the  form 
of  physical  disease  (viii.  14-17).  The  series  of  narratives 
which  follows,  viiL  18-ix.  34,  is  made  up  of  a  variety  of 
very  different  incidents  which,  taken  together,  serve  to 
expand  a  third  feature  of  the  programme  laid  down 
in  iv.  12-25  (above,  p.  541  f).  It  is  the  restless  wandering 
life  of  the  teacher  and  physician  which  is  here  pictured 
in  a  long  series  of  very  brief  but  chronologically  insepar- 
able narratives.  The  saying  of  Jesus  in  viii.  20  serves  as 
an  introduction  for  the  whole.  At  first  glance  it  might 
seem  as  if  iv.  23  and  ix.  35,  which  contain  practically  the 
same  words,  formed  a  sort  of  frame  for  what  stands 
between ;  but  closer  observation  shows  at  once  that  in  the 
latter  case  the  tireless  journeying  through  all  the  cities 
and  villages  is  recalled  primarily  for  the  sake  of  what 
follows  in  ix.  36  f.,  which  seems  to  give  the  motive  for  the 
sending  out  of  the  apostles  (x.  Iff.).  Jesus'  own  work 
is  not  sufficient ;  the  harvest  requires  many  labourers. 
Moved  by  sjrmpathy  for  the  neglected  multitudes,  He 
sends  out  His  apostles  to  do  a  work  of  preaching  and 
healing  similar  to  His  own.  Not  until  now  does  the 
reader  learn  that  twelve  disciples  had  been  chosen  earlier 
for  this  purpose,  and  what  their  names  are.  The  special 
injunction  to  confine  the  work  of  their  preaching  journeys 
to  the  Jews  (x.  5  f.,  23)  is  in  accord  with  Jesus'  sympathy 
for  His  people  (ix.  36)  and  Matthew^s  apologetic  purpose 
(cf.  i.  21,  iv.  23,  €v  Tp  Xa# ;  also  xv.  31  end) ;  what 
follows,  namely,  ix.  36-x.  42,  is  an  elaboration  of  the 
fourth  point  of  the  introductory  programme.  Jesus  de- 
signed to  carry  on  His  prophetic  work  in  Galilee  supported 
by  regular  helpers  (iv.  18-22).  The  third  section  is  con- 
cluded by  the  notice  that  Jesus  did  not  on  this  account 
VOL.  II.  35 
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cease  His   own   work  of  preaching    in  diflPerent  {daces 
(xL  1). 

The  fourth  section^  xi.  2-xx.  34,  brings  before  ua  the 
diflferent  impressions  which  the  work  of  Jesus  previously 
described  made  upon  the  different  individuals  and  classes 
who  were  affected  by  it.     This  is  done  in  such  a  way, 
however,  as  to  bring  out  at  the  same  time  the  particular 
actions  and  discourses  of  Jesus  occasioned  by  it     The 
words  which  we  find  in  xi  6  may  serve  as  a  title  for 
the  whole  section.     It  is  conceivable  that  men  should  be 
offended  in  Jesus,  but  deeper  reflection  as  to  what  creates 
objection  to  Him  helps  to  remove  the  offence.     Happy  the 
man  for  whom  this  is  true !    Even  the  great  prophet  in 
imprisonment,  the  prophet  who  surpasses  all  others,  who 
in  his  original  greatness  is  inferior  to  no  man,  since  he 
ushered  in  the  great  epoch  of  the  approaching  kingdom  of 
God  steadfastly  and  without  fear, — even  he  cannot  under- 
stand the  work  of  Jesus  of  which  he  hears.    The  works 
which  Matthew  describes  as  the  works  of  the  Messiah, 
because  they  distinguish  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  (xi.  2),  the 
Baptist  cannot  understand  as  the  fulfilment  of  his  own 
proclamation.     By  means  of  the  fresh  impression  which 
the  Baptist's  messengers  carried  back,  and  the  warning 
with  which  this  answer  was  concluded,  Jesus  hopes  to  save 
His  impatient  friend  from  a  felL     He  strives  also  to  ward 
off  the  possible  injurious  effect  of  John's  inquiries  upoi 
the  crowd  (xi.  2-15).     The  frivolous  multitude  is  totally 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  significance  of  the  times. 
Like  whimsical  children,  they  find  fault  with  the  Divine 
wisdom  manifested  differently  in   its   different  personal 
agents,  in  one  way  in  John,  in  another  way  in  Jesus  (16-19). 
The  cities  of  Galilee,  distinguished  above  measure  by  the 
works  of  Jesus,  exhibit  a  worse  blindness  than  the  heathen 
cities  whose  sins  and  destruction  made  them  a  proverb 
(20-24).     But  Jesus  does  not  allow  Himself  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  such  experiences.     In  that  hour  He  praises 
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His  Father,  the  God  who  rules  the  world,  that  He  has  so 
detemuBed  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  counsel  of  salva- 
tion through  Him,  the  Son,  that  it  is  intelligible  to  babes, 
but  misunderstood  by  the  wise  and  understanding.  He 
is  not  weary  of  calling  to  Himself  those  who  are  burdened 
'with  a  heavy  yoke  (25-30).  The  wise  ones  and  those  who 
lay  the  yoke  of  their  precepts  upon  others  are  the  Pharisees 
and  scribes  (cf.  xxiii.  4).  When  Jesus  is  attacked  by  these 
on  the  ground  of  supposed  profanation  of  the  Sabbath, 
He  proves  to  them  from  the  sacred  history,  the  temple 
worship  prescribed  by  the  Torah,  and  their  own  daily 
practice,  that  He  is  not  a  transgressor  of  the  Law,  but 
that  they  accuse  Him  without  justification  on  the  ground 
of  a  Law  which  they  themselves  have  misunderstood 
(xii,  1-^13).  Jesus  retires  before  the  hostile  attempts 
which  are  thereupon  planned  (14),  but  continues  to 
nmiister  to  the  suflFering.  The  absence  of  all  display 
which  characterised  this  work,  as  weU  as  the  fact  that 
Jesus  refrained  from  all  violence  in  the  conflict  with 
His  enemies,  led  Matthew  to  bring  forward  again  from 
Second  Isaiah,  as  he  had  done  in  viii.  17,  the  picture  of  the 
Servant  of  Yahweh,  who  works  with  perfect  qiiietness,  and 
yet  through  the  power  of  the  Spirit  wins  victory  for  all 
peoples,  as  a  prophecy  fulfilled  and  to  be  fulfilled  in  Jesus 
(15-21).  When,  however,  the  Pharisees  blaspheme  the 
Spirit  by  whose  power  He  worked  His  deeds  of  healing, 
calling  the  same  a  satanic  power.  He  does  not  remain 
silent,  but  shows  them  the  self-contradiction  in  their 
charge,  and,  more  than  this,  warns  them  against  commit- 
ting the  unpardonable  sin  (22-37).  When,  thereupon, 
they  seek  a  sign  from  Him  which  will  render  it  unnecessary 
for  them  to  exercise  faith,  He  gives  them  the  sign  of  His 
resurrection,  represented  by  the  sign  of  Jonah,  which,  in 
turn,  will  be  of  use  only  to  the  believing.  In  spite  of 
temporary  improvements  in  their  condition.  He  sees  the 
multitude  of  His  compatriots  and  contemporaries  facing 
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an  incurable  state  (38-45).  From  this  generation,  how- 
ever, involved  as  it  is  in  destruction,  is  gathered  the 
company  of  Jesus'  followers ;  these  are  not  His  kinsmen, 
but  those  who  hear  and  do  His  words  (46-50).  The 
same  distinction  appears  also  in  the  fact  that,  in  order  to 
punish  the  multitude  for  their  indiflFerence  to  the  truth, 
Jesus  conceals  it  from  them  entirely  by  the  use  of 
parables,  while  He  interprets  these  to  His  disciples,  and 
teaches  them  to  grasp  the  truth  even  in  this  form  (xiiL 
1-52).  The  account  of  the  impression  which  Jesus  made  in 
His  native  city, — characterised  by  the  word  ia-fcaphaXl^ovro, 
xiii.  57,  cf.  xi.  6, — and  of  the  superstitious  utterances  of 
the  ruling  prince  when  he  heard  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
(xiv.  1-2),  serve  also  to  complete  further  the  series  of 
incidents  begun  in  xi.  2.  In  order  to  explain  the  latter, 
he  formally  narrates  the  account  of  the  Baptist's  execution 
and  the  cause  of  his  arrest,  already  presupposed  in  iv.  12, 
xi.  2.  Although  this  is  only  an  episode,  it  determines 
the  further  trend  of  the  narrative,  which  from  xiv.  13  to 
xvii  21  appears  to  retain  a  chronological  order,  as  in 
viii.  18-ix.  34.  Constant  change  of  residence  is  noted 
(cf.  avax^pelv^  xiv.  13,  xv.  21 ;  aLso  other  passages  where 
Matthew  does  not  use  just  this  word).  Jesus  constantly 
avoids  contact  with  the  crowds  and  with  His  opponents, 
and  devotes  Himself  to  the  training  of  His  disciples,  as 
we  have  seen  already  in  the  corresponding  part  of  Mark 
(vi.  14-ix.  32 ;  cf.  above,  p.  465  £).  This  suits  Matthew's 
plan  also,  only  he  makes  the  separation  between  the 
disciples  and  the  multitude  with  their  religious  leaders 
much  sharper.  It  does  not  appear  for  the  first  time 
in  this  section  of  the  Grospel,  but  the  way  is  prepared  for 
these  statements  by  what  is  said  earlier  in  v.  10-12, 
X.  16-39.  From  chap.  xiii.  onwards,  Matthew  does  not  say 
anything  more  about  the  preaching  of  Jesus  to  the  people 
of  Galilee  (cf.  Matt.  xiv.  14  with  Mark  vi.  34).  Matthew 
alone  (xv.  12-14,  not  in  Mark  vii.  17  t)  narrates  how 
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the  disciples  called  Jesus'  attention  to  the  fact  that  His 
severe  condemnation  of  the  Pharisaic  overvaluation  of  the 
rabbinic  statutes  was  offensive  to  the  Pharisees.  Likewise 
peculiar  to  hinx  is  the  severe  judgment  with  which  Jesus 
replies :  they  are  a  foreign  growth  which  God  has  not 
planted  in  His  garden,  and  which  deserves  no  care ;  as 
is  also  the  injunction  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples  to  leave 
these  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  multitude  to  their  inevit* 
able  fete.  Only  in  Matt.  xvi.  6,  11,  12  (not  in  Luke 
xii.  1 ;  cf.  Mark  viii.  15),  are  the  Sadducees  included  also 
in  the  warning  against  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees ;  and 
this  warning  itself  repeated  three  times,  and  its  meaning 
expressly  stated.  No  concealment  is  made  of  the  incurable 
di^ons  wUeh  J«us  n^e  »mong  His  people  by  Hi, 
testimony  conceming  the  tiue  law  of  God  (xv.  3,  6,  9 ; 
c£  xxiii  2  ft,  23,  v.  17-48,  xii.  1-11,  xix.  3-9).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  same  section  discloses  clearly  the  author's 
apologetic  purpose.  The  agonising  struggle  of  the  Gentile 
woman  with  Jesus,  who  disregarded  her  cries  and  went  on 
His  way  in  silence,  is  impressively  described  (xv.  22  ft, 
c£  per  contra^  Mark  vii.  25  ff.).  The  sympathetic  Jesus 
appears  to  be  seVerer  than  His  disciples,  who,  for  the  sake 
of  being  rid  of  her  cries,  are  willing  to  be  a  little  incon- 
sistent. Only  in  Matthew  does  Jesus  state  the  principle 
that  His  lifework  is  limited  to  Israel  (xv.  24,  cf.  i.  21, 
X.  5  £).  To  this  principle  He  remains  true  even  to 
the  extent  of  harshness  toward  the  Gentile  woman.  Not 
until  she  recognises  to  the  full  Israel's  prior  rights  does 
He  give  her  help.  When  in  another  region — ^from  Mark 
viL  31  we  know  that  it  was  the  half-Gentile  Decapolis — 
we  find  Him  scattering  the  gifts  of  His  mercy  with  free 
hand,  the  gratitude  of  all  the  people  finds  expression  in 
praise  of  the  " God  of  Israel"  (xv.  31).  Those,  therefore, 
who  say  that  Jesus  is  disloyal,  an  enemy  and  a  disgrace 
to  His  people,  and  a  blasphemer  of  the  God  of  Israel,  are 
condemned  as  liars^ 
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In  the  description  of  the  intercourse  between  Jesus 
and  His  disciples  there  is  less  emphasis  than  in  Mark 
upon  the  slowness  with  which  they  progressed  in  know- 
ledge. Severe  judgments  concerning  them,  such  as  we 
have  in  Mark  vi.  52,  viii.  17  £,  are  either  wanting  alto- 
gether or  less  bluntly  expressed  (Matt.  xvi.  9).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  way  for  Peter's  great  confession  (xvi  16) 
is  prepared  by  the  account  of  his  experience  on  the  sea 
with  the  confession  which  it  called  out  (xiv.  28-33).  His 
later  confession  is  more  fully  reproduced  than  in  Mark, 
and  is  solemnly  acknowledged  by  Jesus;  it  is  declared 
to  be  due  to  God's  revelation  (xvi.  17,  cf.  xL  25),  and 
rewarded  by  a  great  promise.  The  separation  between  the 
disciples  and  the  Jewish  people  had  been  mentioned  before ; 
now  we  hear  that  the  company  of  disciples,  who  hitherto 
had  been  gathered  about  Jesus  like  a  family  (x.  25,  xiL 
49  £,  cf.  ix.  15), — one  of  a  number  of  groups  within  the 
same  national  bounds, — is  to  become  a  Church  which  is 
to  exist  alongside  of  the  Israelitish  Church  and  outlast 
all  hostile  attacks.  The  hcicXafala  is  not  yet  in  exist- 
ence ;  Jesus  will  build  it  in  the  future,  and  He  will  rear 
it  upon  the  man  of  rock-like  character,  who  in  the  name 
of  the  other  disciples  has  given  utterance  to  the  true 
confession,  and  who  is  to  exercise  the  office  of  a  steward 
in  the  house  of  this  Church,  with  the  power  accompany- 
ing this  office  to  institute  rules  for  the  ordering  of  the 
house  (n.  10).  What  is  said  primarily  to  Peter  as  the 
first  confessor  is  on  that  account  none  the  less  applic- 
able to  the  companions  of  his  calling,  who  have  received 
a  similar  office  not  from  him,  but  like  him  and  with  him 
from  Jesus  (xix.  28,  x.  1-5).  As  to  the  right  to  establish 
ordinances  in  this  future  household  of  Christ  upon  earth, 
to  enforce  their  observance,  and  to  punish  their  trans- 
gression, that  belongs  to  the  whole  Church  (xviiL  15-20), 
i.e.  the  Church  separated  from  the  Jewish  people  by 
their  confession  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ.      It  is  this  idea 
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of  the  Christian  Church  which  distinguishes  the  entire 
fourth  section  of  Matthew's  Gospel  from  the  parallel  sec- 
tions in  Mark,  which  in  other  respects  are  so  similar.  B7 
the  latter  the  disciples  are  represented  as  preachers  of 
the  gospel  in  course  of  training  for  their  future  calling. 
In  Matthew,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  taught  to  look 
upon  them  as  the  foundation  and  leaders  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  in  process  of  formation.  When,  however,  this 
confession  of  Peter  and  Jesus'  answer  is  followed  by  the 
first  express  cmnouncement  of  the  sufferings  and  death 
in  Jerusalem  (xvi.  21) ;  and  when,  further,  the  instruction 
of  the  disciples  with  reference  to  the  future  conditions  of 
the  Church  is  interrupted  repeatedly  by  the  announce- 
ment of  His  suflFerings  (xvii.  12,  22  £,  xx.  17,  22,  28), 
we  infer  that  the  two  conceptions  are  intimately  con- 
nected. It  is  because  Jesus  is  condemned  to  death  by 
the  heads  of  the  people  and  delivered  over  to  the  Gentiles 
for  the  carrying  out  of  their  sentence  (xvi.  21,  xx.  18  £) 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  stayed  in  its  sweeping 
onward  progress  (c£  xL  12),  and  a  period  intervene  be- 
tween its  beginning  through  the  word  of  Jesus  and  its 
completion  with  His  parousia,  during  which  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  shall  have  its  preliminary  realisation  in  a  Church 
of  the  Christian  confession  by  no  means  iree  from  foreign 
elements,  in  which  even  the  best  members  are  still  tainted 
with  sin  (xiii  36-43,  48,  xviii.  7-35,  xxii  11,  xxiv.  12). 
This  Christian  Church  and  the  Jewish  people  are  repre- 
sented as  two  sharply  distinguished  bodies.  The  teaching 
concerning  discipline  within  the  Church  (xviii  15-35), 
marriage  (xix.  3-12),  the  relation  of  children  to  Jesus  and 
so  to  His  Church  (xix.  13, 14),  the  attitude  toward  earthly 
possessions  (xix.  16-26),  the  Divine  reward  in  relation  to 
human  labour  (xix.  27-xx.  16),  ruling  and  serving  (xx. 
20-28,  cf.  xxiii.  8-12,  xxiv.  45-51), — all  these  presuppose 
a  Church  of  Jesus,  which,  whatever  its  organisation,  was 
certainly  separate  from  the  Jewish  people,  and  regulated 
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by  a  different  law  from  that  which  prevailed  among  the 
Jews.  Still,  these  two  groups  are  not  without  relation  to 
each  other.  The  twelve  apostles  are  never  to  forget  their 
relation  to  the  people  of  the  twelve  tribes  (xix.  28,  c£  x. 
23),  and  the  disciples  in  general  are  to  follow  Jesus'  ex* 
ample,  and  from  pure  love  are  to  cherish  their  relation  to 
Israel.  This  we  learn  from  the  profound  narrative  preserved 
in  xvii.  24-27  (peculiar  to  Matthew).  Though  funda- 
mentally separated  from  the  Jewish  cultus,  and  though 
freed  by  sonship  of  the  "  great  King,"  whose  dwelling  is 
not  in  Jerusalem  but  in  heaven  (c£  v.  34  f.),  fiom  every 
obligation  to  observe  the  ceremonial  law,  as  long  as  the 
temple  stands  they  are  still  to  pay  the  temple  tax,  i.e.  to 
fulfil  the  cultus  duties  incumbent  upon  an  IsraeUte,  as 
Jesus  had  done  (iii.  15,  v.  17-20,  23  £,  xxiii.  3,  23).  Tie 
words,  "  in  order  that  we  may  not  offend  them,"  contaiB 
the  entire  programme  of  the  politics  of  the  Israelitisb 
Church  of  Jesus  before  the  year  70.  Jesus  intended  to 
make  the  distinction  between  the  Jewish  people  as  repre- 
sented officially  in  the  high  priests  and  rabbis,  further  in 
the  Pharisees  who  were  beyond  all  hope  of  improvement, 
and  the  blind  multitude  that  followed  them,  on  the  one 
hand  (xv.  12-14),  and  the  house  of  Israel,  the  people  of 
the  twelve  tribes,  on  the  other,  many  of  whom  had  erred 
but  could  yet  be  brought  back  to  the  fold  (x.  6,  xv.  24). 
The  former  may  be  offended  if  they  will  (xv.  12) ;  no  one 
is  to  place  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  others 
which  can  keep  them  from  the  truth  (xvii  27,  c£  xl  6). 
The  last  narrative  of  the  fourth  section  (xx.  29-34)  has 
the  appearance  of  an  allegory,  because  it  stands  without 
any  practical  connection  with  what  precedes  and  what 
follows.  Besides  the  blind  who  fall  into  the  ditch  (xv.  14, 
xxiii.  16),  there  are  also  those  blind  persons  in  Israel  who 
appeal  to  the  mercy  of  the  Son  of  David,  and  who  become 
His  followers  after  He  has  healed  them.  The  localities  of 
the  single  qajratives  iq  this  section  are  for  the  most  part 
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very  indefinitely  indicated  (xiv.  13,  22,  xv.  29,  xvi  5, 
xrii  1,  22,  XX.  17).  The  reader  is  able  to  form  no  idea 
of  the  journey  to  Jerusalem.  Similarly,  the  change  from 
Qalilee  to  Perea  in  xix.  1  is  marked  by  no  break  in  the 
narrative,  since  the  arrangement  of  the  material  is  deter- 
xDined  by  the  contents. 

In  the  ffth  section  we  have  the  description  of  Jesus' 
^work  in  Jerusalem  (xxi  1-xxv.  46),  where  the  same  material 
is  employed  throughout  that  we  find  in  Mark.  Still  even 
here  the  features  that  distinguish  Matthew  are  not  want- 
ing. It  is  the  prophet  of  Galilee  (xxi.  11)  who  as  King 
enters  the  royal  city,  and  it  is  prophecy  which  He  fulfils 
in  the  choice  of  the  method  of  entrance  (xxi.  5),  designing 
thereby  to  show  that  while  He  gives  up  none  of  the  claims 
which  belong  to  Him,  He  will  not  make  use  of  force. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  which  is  caught  up  even 
by  the  children,  is  more  offensive  to  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrin  than  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  and  the 
severe  condemnation,  that  its  guardians  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  its  sacredness,  have  allowed  it  to  become  a 
den  of  thieves  (xxi.  15£).  The  parable  in  xxi.  28-32 
brings  the  resistance  of  the  ruling  classes  to  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  into  stronger  relief  than  the  discussion  (recorded 
also  by  Mark  and  Luke)  which  precedes.  Only  in  Matthew 
is  the  parable  of  the  husbandmen  followed  inmiediately 
by  the  unmistakable  declaration  that  the  kingdom  of  Grod 
shall  be  taken  from  the  Jewish  people  as  a  nation  and 
given  to  another  people,  i.e.  to  a  people  independent  of 
every  nationality  (xxi.  43).  In  the  parable  which  follows 
(xxiL  1-14,  Luke  xiv.  16-24  is  only  remotely  parallel) 
we  have  a  sentence,  not  an  essential  part  of  the  picture, 
pointing  clearly  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  as  the 
punishment  of  the  Jewish  people  for  their  refusal  to 
accept  the  invitation  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  (xxii.  7). 
The  teaching  discourses,  which  arouse  the  astonishment 
of  the  crowd  here  as  in  Galilee  (xxi.  46,  xxii  33),  and 
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the  discussions  in  which  Jesus  overcomes  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  are  followed  (chap.  xxiiL)  by  a  compre- 
hensive discourse  addressed  alike  to  the  undecided  multi- 
tude and  the  disciples,  in  which  He  condemns  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  occupying  Moses'  seat,  who  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  they  have  made  full  the  sin  of  Israel  and 
of  Jerusalem  against  the  bearers  of  all  God's  revela- 
tion. The  rejection  of  Jesus'  witness  is  not  the  last  step 
in  this  direction.  There  remains  still  the  persecution  of 
the  prophets,  the  wise  men,  and  the  scribes  whom  Jesus 
wiU  send  to  His  people  (xxiiL  34).  The  present  genera- 
tion, however,  shall  live  to  see  the  judgment  upon  Jeru- 
salem. The  decisive  cause  of  the  catastrophe  lies  in  the 
rejection  of  the  repeated  efforts  of  Jesus  to  shelter  the 
inhabitants  from  the  coming  storm.  This  condemnation, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  public  testimony  of  Jesus,  are 
brought  to  a  close  with  an  outlook  toward  the  day  when 
this  unfortunate  people  shall  hail  Jesus  as  their  Messiah 
with  more  sincerity  than  they  had  shown  on  the  preceding 
Sabbath.  Connecting  itself  directly  with  the  words  con- 
cerning the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  we  have  in  what 
follows  Jesus'  instruction  of  His  disciples  with  regard  to 
the  end  of  the  world  (chaps,  xxiv.,  xxv.). 

The  sixth  section  (chaps,  xxvi.-xxviii.)  covers  the 
history  of  the  Passion  and  the  Resurrection.  The  following 
features  are  peculiar  to  Matthew  : — ( 1 )  A  sharp  portrayal 
of  the  betrayer  and  his  history.  Only  Matthew  records  the 
bargain  with  the  high  priest  about  the  price  of  the  betrayal 
and  the  sum  agreed  upon  (xxvi.  15),  the  conversation  be- 
tween him  and  Jesus  while  they  were  still  at  table  (xxvi  25), 
the  remark  which  Jesus  made  to  him  at  the  arrest  (xxvi 
50),  and  the  account  of  his  end  (xxvii  3-10).  (2)  Only 
Matthew  emphasises  the  way  in  which  Jesus,  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God  as  He  found  it  indicated  in  the  Scriptures, 
refused  to  call  the  Divine  help  to  His  aid  in  order  to 
deliver  Himself  from  His  enemies  (xxvi  52-54,  c£  xxi  5). 
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The  evidence  for  Jesus'  innocence,  to  which,  according  to 
all  the  records,  Pilate  testified  several  times,  is  rendered 
still  stronger  in  Matt.  xxviL  19,  24  by  the  accounts  of  his 
^fe's  dream  and  of  the  washing  of  his  hands.     Responsi- 
bility for  the  blood  of  this  man,  whom  the  Gentile  judge 
more  than  once  declared  to  be  innocent,  is  assumed  by 
the  whole  people,  in  so  far  as  they  have  a  part  in  the 
transactions  (xxvii.    25).      If  Barabbas  was  also  called 
Jesus,  as  possibly  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  original 
text  of  Matthew  (n.  11),  the  narrative  of  the  choice  be- 
tween Barabbas  and  Jesus  would  be  more  pointed  than 
anywhere  else.     In  any  case,  it  is  made  clear  that  the 
people  delivered  up  their  Messiah  (xxvii.  22),  and  that  it 
was  the  king  of  the  Jews  upon  whom  the  Roman  soldiers 
heaped  every  mockery  (xxvii.  27-30,  simpler  in  Mark  xv. 
16-19).      To  the  account  of  the  rending  of  the  veil  of 
the  temple,  found  also  in  Mark  xv\  38,  Matthew  (xxvii. 
51-53)  adds  notice  of  the  earthquake  and  of  the  opening 
of  the  graves  of  departed  saints,  who  after  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  appeared  to  many  in  the  **Holy  City."    This  is 
also  witness  against  the  Jewish  people,  but  they  will  not 
be  convinced.     The  sealing  and  guarding  of  the  tomb, 
arranged  between  the  Sanhedrin  and  Pilate  (xxvii.  62-66), 
was  due  to  a  sincere  disbelief  in  Jesus'  prophecy  of  His 
resurrection.     When,  however,  unsuspected  witnesses  in- 
formed the  Sanhedrin  that  the  grave  had  been  opened  by 
other  than  human  hands,  the  highest  officials  took  refuge 
in  intentional  falsehood,  and  circulated  the  report  which 
still  existed  "  among  the  Jews  "  at  the  time  when  Matthew 
was  written,   that  Jesus'   friends   had   stolen  His  body 
(xxviii.  11-15).     But  the  one  thus  declared  to  be  dead 
appears  alive  to  His  friends  in  Jerusalem  as  well  as  in 
Galilee  (xxviii.  9,  17).     The  same  person  who  refused  to 
call  either  the  power  of  God  or  that  of  the  devil  to  His 
aid  in  order  to  disarm  His  foes  and  to  gain  dominion  over 
the  world  (iv.  8,  xxvi.  53),  speaks  as  a  Lord  of  heaven 
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and  earth.  The  Messiah  of  Israel  who  longed  to  save  His 
people  from  sin,  and  who  remained  loyal  to  this  His  first 
duty,  even  unto  death  (L  21,  x.  5f.,  23,  xv.  24),  commis- 
sions the  Eleven  to  make  all  peoples  without  distinction 
His  disciples  through  baptism  and  teaching.  With  this 
Church,  which  shall  increase  constantly  as  the  majestic 
command  is  carried  out.  His  invisible  presence  shall  abide 
until  the  end  of  the  world,  i.e.  imtil  His  visible  return 
(xxviii  18-20,  xxiv.  3,  14).  Thus  ends  "The  Book  of 
the  History  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  David,  the  Son 
of  Abraham." 

If  the  preceding  summary  of  the  principal  thoughts 
of  the  book  is  in  the  main  correct,  we  must  adnut  that 
the  work  is  exceedingly  rich  in  its  content,  that  it  is 
constructed  according  to  a  plan,  and  that  this  plan  is 
carried  out  to  the  smallest  detail.  In  greatness  of  con- 
ception, and  in  the  power  with  which  a  mass  of  material  is 
subordinated  to  great  ideas,  no  writing  in  either  Testament, 
dealing  with  a  historical  theme,  is  to  be  compared  with 
Matthew.  In  this  respect  the  present  writer  would  be 
at  a  loss  to  find  its  equal  also  in  the  other  literature  of 
antiquity.  On  the  presupposition — ^which  is  justified — 
that  the  author  believed  the  incidents  which  he  recorded 
to  be  real  facts,  and  sharing  with  him  the  conviction  that 
history  is  governed  by  God  and  not  by  blind  chance,  we 
need  only  a  little  historical  imagination  to  discover  in 
Matthew  a  genuine  Jewish  book,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  the 
method  of  exposition  is  concerned.  It  would  not  pass 
for  history  in  the  Greek  sense.  Matthew  makes  little 
effort  to  give  us  what  is  called  historical  narrative. 
What  he  gives  as  a  history  of  Jesus'  birth  is  in  no  sense 
narrative  (above,  pp.  531  f.,  537).  He  records  the  sending 
out  of  the  apostles,  and  indicates  by  an  introduction  (ix. 
35-38)  and  the  communication  of  a  long  preparatory  dis- 
course that  it  is  an  event  of  great  importance.  But  he 
says  nothing  whatever  as  to  how  the  apostles  fulfilled  the 
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commissioD,  and  whether  they  returned  to  Jesus.     When 
and  £rom  what  quarter  Jesus  came  to  His  native  city,  and 
whither  He  went  upon  leaving  (xiii.  54),  are  questions  to 
which  he  seems  entirely  indiflferent     Evidently  he  finds 
no  difficulty  in  giving  us  Jesus'  words  in  which  Chorazin 
and  Bethsaida  are  said   to   be  the  chief  scenes  of  His 
miraculous  work  (xi.  21),  without  himself  mentioning  the 
trwo  cities  in  any  passage  of  his  history  of  Jesus.     The 
book  is  concluded,  not  with  words  appropriate  for  a  work 
^nrhich  began  as  a  narrative,  but  with  a  saying  of  Jesus. 
lEiVen  in  the  case  of  those  actions  and  discourses  which 
have  great  weight  for  him,  the  outward  circumstances  are 
treated  with  great  carelessness.      Without  the  help   of 
other  accounts,  no  reader  could  form  a  picture  of  the 
situation  in  v.  1,  vii.  28,  or  ix.  10-14,  or  explain  wherein 
Jesus  "  saw "  the  faith  of  the  bearers  in  ix.  2,  or  whether 
Jesus  entered  Jerusalem  riding  upon  the  ass,  or  the  foal, 
or  upon  each  alternately,  xxi.  7,  or  why  the  sick  did 
not  besiege  the  house  of  Peter  until  after  sundown  (viii. 
16,  cf.  Mark  i.  32  with  i.  21).     Matthew  disdains  all  ex- 
ternal pragmatism.     In  a  passage  where  he  gives  us  a 
series  of  closely  connected  events  (viii.  18-ix.  34,  xiv. 
13-xvii  21),  the  reasons  for  this  arrangement  have  nothing 
to   do  with  the  chronology.     The  charge  that  Matthew 
transferred  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Galilean  ministry,  and  the'  choice  of  the  apostles 
to  a  later  time,  was  a  misunderstanding  for  which   the 
author  is  not  responsible,  since  he  does  not  narrate  the 
latter  incident  at  all  (x.  1  £f.),  and,  moreover,  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is  introduced  without  connection  with  any 
other  single  event,  after  he  had  brought  the  readers  to 
the  climax  of  Jesus'  work  in  Gkdilee. 

Far  greater  weight  is  laid  upon  the  discourses  of  Jesus 
than  upon  the  clearness  of  the  narratives  and  the  external 
connection  of  events.  Matthew  closes  his  book  with  words 
of  Jesus  (xxviii.  18-20),  and  often  represents  Him  as  speak* 
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ing  at  length.    Five  times  discourses  of  considerable  length 
or  series  of  discourses  are  concluded  with  the  formula,  /cal 

iyivero  Sre  irikeo'ev   6   'Irfatw  tov9   Xoyov^  tovtov^  (vii.    28, 

xi.  1,  xiii.  53,  xix.  1,  xxvi.   1).     That  he  used  a  large 
amount  of  freedom  in  the  composition  of  these  discourses 
is  clear  even  without  comparison  with  the  parallels  in 
Mark  and  Luke.     The  connected  and  well-arranged  dis- 
course of  chap.  X.,  which   is  associated  with   a  definite 
occasion,  could  not  have  been  spoken  on  the  occasioo 
there  indicated.     While  the  IBoif  awoariXXiD  (not  avoareKA) 
ifiis  (x.  16)  cannot  be  referred  to  any  other  sending  out 
of  the  apostles  than  that  which  is  narrated  in  x.  5,  every 
intelligent  reader  says  to  himself  that  on  this  preaching 
toui>  the  apostles  could  not  possibly  have  been  in  a  position 
where  they  would  be  brought  before  kings  and  rulers,  and 
where  they  would  flee  from  city  to  city  in  expectation  of 
Jesus'  return  (x.  16-23).     In  x.  38  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  Jesus  has  already  spoken  of  His  death  as  a  death 
on  the  cross.     Comparison  with  Matt.  xvi.  21-27,  John 
xvi  4,  and  the  parallels,  Mark  xiii  8-13,  Luke  xiL  2-9, 
51-53,  xxi.   12-17,  shows  beyond  doubt  that  Matthew- 
connected  the  commission  which  Jesus  gave  His  disciples 
when  He  sent  them  out  for  the  first  time  with  other  say- 
ings relative  to  their  later  work,  weaving  the  whole  into 
an  ordered  discourse.     The  same  is  true  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  (chaps,  v.-vii.).    Comparison  with  the  discourse 
in  Luke  vi.  12-49  proves  that  in  both  the  same  historical 
fact  is  related.     Luke's  account  has  the  same  beginning 
and  conclusion  as  that  of  Matthew ;  all  the  parts  of  the 
discourse  are  to  be  found  in  Matthew,  and  with  the  single 
exception  of  Luke  vL  31  («Matt.  vii.  12)  in  the  same 
order.     There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  v.  16-48,  vi 
1t^,  16-18,  which  are  essential  for  Matthew's  extended 
plan  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  of  importance  for 
the  apologetic  purpose  of  his  Gospel,  were  in  their  essen- 
tials a  part  of  the  original  discourse,  and  that  Luke 
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omitted  these  sentences  which  related  to  the  O.T.  and 
Judaism,  retaining  only  the  main  principles  of  Christian 
morality  (vi    27-36).      Still    even  here    the   work    of 
Matthew's  free  hand  is  undeniable.     The  Lord's  Prayer, 
vnth  its  introduction  and  the  application  at  the  end  (vi 
7—15),  spoils  the  perfect  symmetry  of  the  three  parts  of 
the  discourse  concerning  alms,  prayer,  and  fasting.     To 
this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  the  historical  occasion 
for  the  Lord's  Prayer,  given  in  Luke  xi.  1-4,  has  every 
appearance  of  genuineness,  and  that  a  second  impartation 
of  the  same  prayer,  without  any  reference  to  a  previous 
giving  of  the  same,  is  extremely  improbable.     Matthew 
must  therefore  have  taken  it  out  of  its  historical  connec- 
tion and  incorporated  it  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
with   the  fundamental  thought  of  which  it  thoroughly 
agrees.      This  prayer,  which  every  Jew  could  use,  and 
which  even  in  Luke  is  given  in  answer  to  the  request 
for  a  specific  formula  for  Christian  prayer,  shows,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  Jesus  did  not  desire  to  replace  Jewish 
forms  by  new  forms,  but  to  fill  the  same  with  genuine 
content.     On  the  other  hand,  it  serves  to  throw  a  glaring 
light  upon  prayer  as  practised  by  the  Pharisees,  which 
had  sunk  to  the  level   of  the   heathen   abuse  of  this 
o£&ce.     The  same  is  possible  and  probable  with  reference 
to  other  parts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.     In  chap.  x. 
the  historical  foundation  of  a  great  discourse  is  reproduced 
along  with  a  disproportionate  amount  of  material  borrowed 
from  elsewhere,  but  the  reverse  is  true  in  the  case  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  chaps,  v.-vii. ;  the  parable  dis- 
courses, chap.  ziii. ;  the  great  sermon  against  the  scribes, 
chap,   zxiii. ;    and  the  eschatological  discourses,   chaps, 
xxiv.-xxv.     That,  however,  in  the  last  three  groups  of 
discourses   also  the  author    has  handled    the  historical 
material  with  freedom,  is  not  only  rendered  probable  from 
the  analc^y  of  the  discourses  in  chaps,  v.-vii.  and  chap,  x., 
but  is  proved  by  comparison  with  the  parallels ;  c£  e.g. 
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Luke  xi.  37-53,  xiiL  31-35  with  Matt,  xxiil  23-39,  or 
Luke  xviL  20-37  with  Matt.  xxiv.  26-28,  38-41. 

When  we  survey  the  entire  book,  its  material  and 
method  of  exposition,  its  aim  and  the  means  by  which  its 
aim  was  accomplished,  the  purpose  of  the  whole  is  no  longer 
obscure.  It  is  an  historical  apology  of  the  Nazarene 
and  Hia  Church  over  against  Judaism.  The  book  takes 
for  granted  that  the  Jewish  people  to  whom  Jesus  was 
sent  as  a  Saviour  from  sin  had  rejected  Him,  had  been 
offended  in  Him,  and  had  crucified  Him  as  a  revolter 
against  the  Law  and  its  authentic  interpretation,  as  a  fisdse 
Messiah  and  a  blasphemer  against  Gk>d,  by  which  act  they 
had  made  Him  all  the  more  a  axavhoKov  to  themselves 
(cf.  1  Cor.  i.  23  f. ;  1  Pet.  ii.  7).  It  is  further  presupposed 
that  the  spiteful  slanders  of  this  people,  whom  Jesus  had 
loved  so  deeply  and  so  faithfully,  followed  Him  after  His 
death  (pp.  536  £,  •SSS),  and  that  up  to  the  time  when  the 
Gospel  was  written  false  aspersions  rendered  faith  in 
Him  difficult  for  the  "Jews"  (xxviiL  15),  also  that  now 
a  Church  bound  together  by  Christian  confession  exists 
as  an  independent  body  alongside  of  the  Jewish  people, 
identifying  themselves  with  their  rulers  (xvi  18,  xviL 
24-27,  xviii  17,  xxL  41-43),  and  that  this  Church,  whose 
nucleus  was  gathered  from  the  lost  sheep  of  Israel  (x.  6, 
XV.  24,  xix.  28),  was  nevertheless  hated  and  persecuted 
by  the  Jews  (v.  10-12,  x.  17-26,  xxiiL  34-36),  whereas 
it  opened  its  doors  more  and  more  to  the  Gentiles  (viiL 
10-12,  xxi.  43,  xxii.  8-10,  xxiv.  14,  xxv.  32,  xxvL  13, 
xxviii  19,  20,  cf.  ii.  1-12,  iiL  9,  v.  13,  14,  xiii  38). 
None  of  these  facts  are  concealed  or  apologised  for,  but 
all  are  clearly  brought  out  and  defended.  It  is  admitted 
that  Jesus  and  His  Church  have  appearances  strongly 
against  them.  Joseph,  a  son  of  David,  was  offended  at 
the  son  of  David  yet  to  be  bom,  the  greatest  of  the 
prophets  at  the  prophet  Jesus,  and  the  chief  of  the 
apostles  at  the  Messiah  who  chose  the  cross  (L  19,  xi  6, 
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xvi,  22  f.,  XX vL  31-35).  Still  the  true  Israelite  does 
not  need  to  be  offended  in  Jesus,  and  for  those  who 
have  been  thus  offended  there  remains  always  only  one 
choice,  that  between  the  fate  of  a  Judas  (above,  p.  554  £) 
and  the  blessedness  of  a  Peter,  since  in  spite  of  all 
Jesus  is  the  Messiah.  Those  very  features  in  His  history 
Tvliich  appear  to  be  against  His  Messianic  claims  when 
rightly  understood,  will  be  found  to  be  in  harmony  with 
prophecy;  all  charges  of  infraction  of  the  law  are  set 
aside  by  Jesus'  words  and  deeds,  and  what  is  really 
strange  and  objectionable  to  the  Jew  who  judges  the 
matter  superficially,  the  flight  into  Egypt,  His  bringing 
up  in  Nazareth,  the  choice  of  Galilee  as  the  scene  of  His 
labours,  and  His  crucifixion, — ^all  were  brought  about  by 
the  sin  of  the  Jewish  people  which  will  not  remain  un- 
punished. His  blood  is  upon  this  entire  '*  people  and 
their  children"  (xxvii.  25),  and  indeed  upon  the  same 
generation  that  would  not  beUeve  His  testimony  (xii. 
38-45,  xxiii  36-38,  xxiv.  34). 

A  book  of  this  charctcter  rrntst  have  been  written  by 
a  Jew  for  Jewish  readers.  In  keeping  with  the  usage  of 
the  Hebrew  Paul  (1  Thess.  ii.  14 ;  2  Cor.  xL  24 ;  Rom.  ii 
17,  c£  Gal.  L  13£)  is  the  author's  employment  in  one 
instance  of  the  name  'lovBaioi  to  designate  those  of  his 
contemporaries  who  had  not  become  disciples  of  Jesus 
(xxviii.  15),  whereas  in  Mark  vii  3  the  name  is  used  only 
to  describe  the  Jewish  nationality  in  contrast  to  those  who 
are  not  Jews.  MattheVs  language  is  in  general  that  of 
a  Jewish  Christian.  On  the  one  hand,  he  makes  use  of 
conceptions  which  of  themselves  could  not  be  understood 
by  a  Gentile  (e.g.  v.  22,  xvi.  19,  xviii.  18).  He  takes  for 
granted  that  his  readers  understand  the  difierence  between 
the  Galilean  and  Judsean  dialects  (xxvL  73),  as  is  not  the 
case  in  Mark  xiv.  70  in  the  genuine  text.  Matthew  never 
explains  Jewish  words  and  customs  as  something  strange 
to  his  readers  (n.  12),  as  is  the  case  with  Mark  (above,  p. 
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488  f. ).     On  the  other  hand,  from  the  title  onwaids,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  avow  his  Christian  confession.     For  this 
reason  the  book  could  have  been  written  for  the  Jewish- 
Christian  Churches  of  Palestine ;  it  was  adopted  by  them, 
and  afterward  recast  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.    But 
the  prominent  apologetic  and  polemic  character  of  tlie 
book  as  well  as  the  choice  of  the  language  (above,  p.  521) 
makes  it  extremely  probable  that  Matthew  desired  to 
see  his  book  read  primarily  by  Jews  who  were  not  yet 
Christians.     It  was  always  possible  to  find  in  the  Jewish- 
Christian  Church  persons  enough  who  were  almost  more 
Jewish  than  Christian  (Acts  xv.  5),  and  others  who  were 
open   to  the  influence  of  Jewish  insinuations;  but  the 
Churches  of  Palestine  as  a  whole  as  they  are  known  to  us 
from  the  Greek  Epistles  directed  to  them,  the  hints  of  the 
Acts,  and  the  occasional  remarks  of  Paul,  were  not  in  need 
of  such  an  apology  for  Christ  and  of  such  a  defence  of  the 
right  of  His  Church  to  exist,  nor  of  such  a  sharp  attack 
upon  Judaism  as  governed  and  misled  by  Sadducaie  high 
priests  and  Pharisaic  rabbis.     The  book  was  suited  for 
Jewish  Christians  who  were  stiU  open  to  Jewish  influences, 
or  who  had  again  become  so  after  conversion,  also  for  Jews 
who  still  resisted  the  GospeL    And  for  such  readers  it  was 
probably  intended  (n.  13). 

1.  (Pp.  531,  533.)  More  detailed  proof  of  many  points  can  be  found  in  the 
writer's  commentary  on  Matthew  {Kovnm.  mim  NT  nnter  Mitwirkang 
anderer  herausgeg.  von  Th.  Zahn,  Bd.  i  2te  Aufl.  1905X  cited  in  this  work 
as  KZom,  Matt.  With  regard  to  the  text  of  i.  18,  observe  first  of  aU  that 
Ongen  (Scholion  in  Migne,  zvii.  col.  289,  cf.  Delarue,  iii  965)  knew  no  other 
reading  than  yivvtitris^  and  on  that  basis  discossed  the  difference  between  it 
and  ^cvco-iff,  i.  1 ;  also  that  Ss  Sc  S^  use  different  words  in  i.  1  and  L  18 ;  and, 
finally,  that  the  important  D  is  defective  at  this  point.  Furthermore,  with 
Iren.  iii.  11.  8,  Sc  Ss,  etc.,  we  are  probably  to  read  rov  de  Xpicrrov  without 
*l7<rov. 

2.  (P.  532.)    We  find  the  usual  designation  of  a  genealogy,  ycycoXoyia,  in 

1  Tim.  i.  4 ;  Tit.  iii.  9 ;  cf.  y€V€aKoy€l(r6aty  Heb.  vii  6,  cf.  ver.  3 ;  1  c3hion 
V.  1.  No  Hellenist  would  have  translated  the  Jewii^  words  wfc,  owt;  tr^m:, 
with  or   without   nu  (Jerusalem  Targum,  Gen.  t.  1 ;  1   Cbron.  t.   1 ; 

2  Chron.  xii.  15)  or  vhxi  (Jerusalem  Targum,  Taanith,  68a ;  Bab.  Jebam.  49i) 
otherwise  than  by  ycvcoXoyia.    The  earlier  Syriac  translators,  Ss  Sc,  Have  in 
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Matt.  i.  1  Mm^  Kana,  like  the  O.T.  Peahito,  Gen.  v.  1  (except  nso  for  tata) ; 

only  S*  ventuied  to  reproduce  ytvitrtwt  'IiycroO  more  exactly  by  jnm  nmi*Vn. 

The  LXX  has  mnTi  17  ^Si^Xor  ytviaewg  not  only  for  mhm  nso,  Qen.  v.  1,  but 

for  ranVui  mVk,  Qen.  ii  4,  while  in  Gen.  vi.  9,  x.  1  the  latter  phrase  is  more 

accurately  represented  by  atru  ai  ycWo-cif,  which  is  the  rendering  of  Aquila 

and  Synunachus  in  Gen.  ii.  4  also.    On  the  ground  both  of  content  and  of 

forniy  Gen.  ▼.  1  must  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  Matt.  i.  1,  for  here  the  Hebrew 

text,  both  Targums,  the  LXX,  and  Aquila  Ot/SXiov  ytvvfffiar^v)  all  agree. 

There  the  creation  of  the  first  man  is  briefly  recalled,  and  then  the  successive 

generations  from  Adam  to  Noah  are  enumerated.    Gen.  xxv.  12, 19  are  the 

only  other  instances  in  which  the  birth  of  the  person  named  in  the  heading 

is  so  much  as  mentioned  ;  everywhere  else  either  the  history  of  the  man  in 

question,  without  reference  to  his  own  birth,  or  else  the  history  of  his 

deecendante  is  entitled  his  «  Toledoth,"  Gen.  vL  9,  x.  1  (32X  xi.  10,  27,  xxxvi. 

1,  9,  xzzvii.  2 — ^nowhere  an  enumeration  of  his  ancestors.    According  to  O.T. 

naage,  therefore  (and  we  can  refer  to  no  other  for  fiipkos  tcvco-ccmX  Matt,  i  1 

could  not  in  any  case  be  the  heading  of  a  genealogy,  but  rather  that  of 

an  account  of  Jesus  which,  like  Mark  and  John,  made  no  mention  of  His 

parentage  and  birth.    It  is  possible  that  this  phrase,  borrowed  from  the 

T^lCTj  seemed  to  the  translator  less  unsuitable  for  Greek  readers  than  it  does 

to  us,  because  he  had  also  in  mind  the  wider  sense  of  ykv€<rts^ ''  being  in  its 

activity — life  "  (cf .  Jas.  i.  23,  iii  6). 

3.  (Pp.  634,  536,  538.)  Sanhedr.  43gs  mn  pnM7  ai-ipi  (Cod.  Mon.  add  <-ttun) 
«r  ^  Jesus  (the  Nazarene),  who  was  connected  or  related  with  the  royal  house  "; 
cf.  laible-Dalman,  Jesru  im  TahMid^  S.  79  and  15* ;  Delitzsch,  Jeaus  wnd 
HiUdy  2te  Axifl.  S.  13 ;  D^renbourg,  Eut.  et  g4ogr.  ds  la  Pal.  p.  349 ;  ZKom. 
MaU.  43  f.  A«  6.  As  long  as  the  temple  stood  the  Davidic  family  claimed 
to  be  able  to  prove  their  descent,  as  appears  from  the  table  of  the  days  on 
which  the  different  families  were  to  provide  wood  for  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering.  Mishnah,  Taanith  iv.  5  (cf .  Schiirer,  ii.  260  [Eng.  trans,  n.  i.  p. 
252]) ;  on  the  20th  of  Thammua  the  house  of  David.  In  the  N.T.  ci  Luke 
i.  5,  ii.  36 ;  Bom.  xi.  1 ;  PhiL  iii.  5.  The  great  concern  which  the  Jews,  and 
the  priests  in  particular,  felt  in  establishing  their  descent  (Joe.  e,  Ap,  i.  7 ; 
VitOf  i. ;  Jul.  Af  ric.  in  Eus.  H,  E,  L  7)  was  invariably  satisfied  by  proving 
the  links  between  the  latest  admittedly  legitimate  member  of  the  family  and 
the  one  whose  legitimacy  was  in  question ;  cf .  Schiirer,  ii.  229  [Eng.  trans,  n. 
L  210].  The  accusation  that  Jesus  was  born  out  of  wedlock,  through  an 
adulterous  relation  between  His  mother  Mary,  the  wife  of  Joseph,  and  a 
soldier  named  Panthera  or  Pandera,  is  brought  forward  by  the  Jew  whom 
the  pagan  Oelsus  introduces  into  his  polemic  against  Christianity,  circa  170 
(Orig.  e.  Celnmj  i.  28,  32 ;  cf.  Eus.  EccL  Fraph.  iiL  10,  ed.  Gaisford,  p.  111). 
But  the  ramifications  of  this  fable  in  the  Talmudic  literature  shogur  that  its 
kernel  is  still  older ;  cf.  Laible-Dalman,  S.  9-39,  5*--6* ;  D^renbouig,  pp. 
203  f.,  468  ff.  Justin  also  seems  to  have  it  in  mind.  Dial,  xxiii.  (fiixa  dpap' 
riOff),  Ixxviii.  (Joseph's  suspicion,  r/xv/ioyctv  avrrjif  dir6  avvovaias  avbp6st  rov* 
riimw  anh  nopptiaty  cf.  xxxv.  cxvii.) ;  cf.  Forsch.  vi.  266-269.  Nor  did  Celsus 
invent  for  his  Jew  the  story  that  Jesus  spent  part  of  His  youth  in  Egypt^ 
and  there  learned  magic  arts  by  means  of  which  He  imposed  on  the  people 
when  He  returned  to  His  own  land  (Orig.  c.  Celiwn^  i.  28,  38|  46).    It  ia 
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a  much  older  Jewish  fable ;  cf.  Laible-Dalman,  S.  40-48,  8*ff. ;  D^raibonxi^ 
203,  note  2 ;  361,  note  1 ;  471. 

4.  (Pp.  534, 535.)  Except  for  maignificant  variations  in  the  spelling  of  in- 
dividual  names,  the  text  of  Matt.  L  1-15  is  certain.  When  So— bat  not  Ss 
Sh  S^  S*— inserts  the  three  missing  kings  in  ver.  8  (as  does  D  in  the  arbi- 
traril J  arranged  genealogy  which  it  inserts  at  Luke  iii.  23)  without  altering 
the  figures  in  ver.  17,  the  interpolation  is  self-evident  If  the  genealogy  in 
Matt,  were  Greek  to  begin  with,  and  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  LXX, 
the  omission  of  the  three  kings  might  be  explained,  perhaps,  as  an  error 
due  to  the  similarity  of  *OxoCas  (2  Kings  viiL  24-29 ;  2  Chron.  xxiL  1)  and 
'OCias  (Isa.  L  1 ;  2  Chron.  xxvL  2^  especially  in  view  of  the  mistakes  which 
this  similarity  had  already  occasion^  in  the  LXX  itself  (1  Chron.  uL  11, 
'OCias  wrongly  for  Ahaziah ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  1,  'Oxopat  wrongly  for  Uzxiah). 
But  the  premise  does  not  hold ;  see  f  56,  n.  11.  If  it  is  probable,  farther, 
that  the  author  took  the  names  of  the  kiDgs  from  the  list  in  1  Chron.  iii 
10  ff.,  instead  of  collecting  them  laboriously  from  the  narrative  (cL  what 
Af ricanus  says  of  the  genealogical  inquiries  of  Jesus'  relatives,  Eus.  H,  E.  L 

7.  14 ;  Spitta,  Brief  du  AfrtcanuSy  102),  the  text  there  gave  no  oocaaioa  for 
confusion.  In  that  passage  Uzziah  bears  the  name  nnijr,  LXX  ^ACaplas, 
which  bears  no  marked  resemblance  to  itTinic,  LXX  *0(mv  (wrongly  for 
*OxoCutf).  Matthew,  then,  must  have  excluded  tiie  three  kings  intentionally, 
among  them  Joaah,  who  reigned  forty  years,  and  Amaziah,  who  reigned 
twenty-nine.  Any  particular  reason  for  omitting  just  these  names  is  not  to 
be  sought  or  found ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
Matthew  did  not  care  to  dispense  with  the  names  from  Uzziah  onwards^ 
made  famous  by  Isa.  i.  1,  vL  1,  vii  1,  xxxvi.-xxxix. ;  Hos.  LI;  Amos  L  1. 
The  fact  that  Jehoiakim  is  also  lacking  before  Jeconiah  in  Matt.  L  11  cannot 
be  independent  of  the  further  &ct  that  one  of  the  42  (3  X  14)  vouched 
for  by  ver.  17  is  missing.  We  cannot  here  appraise  the  various  attempts 
(ingenious  attempts  in  part)  to  show  that  this  defect  is  only  apparent 
(Hilarius  (1)  in  FhrUeg.  BMioth.  Cfamn.  ii.  66 ;  Hofmann,  fFettBog,  u.  Erf, 
iL  42).  It  is  clear  that  the  insertion  of  the  name  Jehoiakim  in  ver.  11  (so 
as  early  as  Iren.  iii.  21.  9  l^hich,  according  to  ZKom,  Matt.*  58^  A.  18  is 
rather  to  be  denied)  does  not  relieve  the  difficulty.  By  that  means  the  second 
section  is  made  to  contain  fifteen  names ;  for,  according  to  the  analogy  of 
the  first  section,  Jeconiah  is  the  concluding  member  of  the  second,  and  the 
third  section  still  lacks  one.  If  one  recognises  the  mistake,  and  holds  it 
inconceivable  that  the  writer  of  the  table  and  of  ver.  17  should  have  mis- 
counted, the  most  natural  supposition  is  that  which  Jerome  was  the  first  to 
put  forward,  distinctly,  at  least  (on  Matt.  L  11,  Yallarsi,  viL  11 ;  cf.  Eos. 
Q%L<Bst.  ad.  8teph.j  in  Mai,  Nova  P.  BtbL  iv.  1.  243),  namely,  that  *l€xoyuv  in 
ver.  11  is  an  erroneous  rendering  of  D^pin\  while  in  ver.  12  the  same  form 
stands  for  r3n.T.  If  the  LXX  represents  both  these  names  by  Icmucc^  in  a 
single  sentence  (2  Kings  xxiv.  6  ;  ci  xxiii  36^  xxiv.  1,  5= Jehoiakim ;  xxiv. 

8,  12,  15,  Jehoiachin — ^which  led  Eusebius,  loe.  eii,y  into  very  inapt  com- 
ments), the  Greek  translator  of  Matthew  may  equally  well  have  obliterated 
the  distinction  made  in  the  original.  In  that  case  Matthew  himself  meant 
Jehoiakim,  son  of  Josisih,  eleven  years  on  the  throne,  and  in  koL  row  odcX^ow 
ovrov  grouped  the  other  princes  with  him,  his  brother  Jehoahas  who  reigned 
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for  three  months  before  him,  his  brother  Zedekiah  who  came  to  the 
throne  later,  and  also  his  son  Jbhoiachin  or  Jeconiah  who  was  king 
only  three  months.  He  does  not  refer  to  the  latter  bj  name  till  ver.  15^ 
but  he  mentions  him  as  the  one  who  maintained  the  succession  (1  Chron. 
ill  17). 

5.  (P.  537.)    The  text  of  Matt  L  16  has  been  handed  down  in  the  three 
forms  which  follow,  designated  by  the  present  writer  as  A,  B,  0.    (A)  *laKmfi 

'Kpurrig.  So  all  Greek  uncials,  and  all  MSS.  and  versions  except  those 
named  under  B  and  0.  (B)  *laK»fi  de  €y4vvrfa'€v  r^v  *Ii»aji<f>,  f  fiprf<rT€v3€i<ra 
vapBivas  Mapihfi  iy€wria'tv  ^hicovv  t6p  Xtyofitvov  XpWT6y.  So  (1)  the  min- 
nscles  346,  643  (Scrivener's,  656),  826,  828  (cf .  Ferrar,  Chllation  of  fowr 
MSS.  1877,  p.  2 ;  Scrivener,  Adversaria  OriUca  Sctcrtiy  1893,  p.  1 ;  Lake, 
JTkSy  1.  (18d9)  p.  119 ;  Harris,  FwrtKer  Eeseanhes  in  ihs  History  of  ihe  Ferrar- 
group,  1900,  p.  7).  (2)  TMs  text  forms  the  basis  of  the  old  Latin  version. 
The  Codex  k,  which  is  considered  the  truest  witness  for  its  oldest  form, 
gives :  **  Et  Jacob  genuit  Joseph,  cui  desponsata  virgo  Maria  genuit  Jesum 
Christum "  (Old  Latin  Bibl  Teais,  ed.  Wordsworth,  ii.  24).  Essentially  the 
same  is  found  in  other  old  Latin  MSS,  (op.  dt.  i  6,  iii.  1 ;  Bianchini,  Ev, 
QucidrupleXj  i.  4,  5 ;  also  in  d  [D  is  defective])  and  in  Latin  writers,  cf.  for 
example,  Ghror^,  Min.,  ed.  Frick,  i.  60.  24, 100.  7,  102.  1.  This  text  also 
underlies  (3)  Sc:  ^  Jacob  begat  Joseph,  to  whom  was  betrothed  Mary  the 
virgin,  who  bare  Jesus  Christ"  (4)  The  Armenian  version  presents  a  con- 
flation of  texts  A  and  B  (according  to  Bobinson,  EuthcUiana,  p.  82)  :  "Jacob 
begat  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  to  whom  being  betrothed  Mary  the  virgin, 
from  whom  was  bom  Jesus,  who  was  named  Christ.''  The  words  in 
italics  have  been  introduced  very  awkwardly  from  B  into  A.  In  the  same 
way,  moreover,  only  without  wap64vos,  the  citation  of  the  Christian,  Timothy, 
is  given  in  his  dialogue  with  the  Jew  Aquila,  concerning  the  Christ  (ed. 
Fr.  Conybeare,  Anecd.  Oxon,,  Class.  Ser.  viii.  76) :  *IaK»fi  di  (se,  iyivvji<r(v) 
rhv  *\wriii^,  f  /ivfj€rT€vB€iira  Mapio,  e(  fjs  tytwriBtf  *Irjar>vf  6  \ey6fuvot 
TLpurr6i.  Similarly,  but  still  more  freely,  on  p.  88  [C]  Ss :  "Jacob  begat 
Joseph ;  Joseph,  to  whom  Maiy  the  virgin  was  betrothed,  begat  Jesus,  who 
is  called  Christ"  A  trace  of  this  text  appears,  as  it  seems,  in  a  sentence  of 
Dionysius  Barsalibi  on  Matt.  i.  18,  perhaps  copied  from  an  older  source, 
which  Burkitt,  Evangelion  dct-Mepharreshe,  ii.  266,  gives,  following  the  MSS. : 
'^  And  when  he  (the  Evangelist  in  his  genealogy)  comes  to  Joseph,  he  says, 
'  Who  begat  the  Messiah,'  and  for  that  reason  afterwards  he  says,  *  The  birth 
of  Jesus  the  Messiah  was  thus,'  etc."  On  the  other  hand,  as  Burkitt  shows  -< 
on  p#  266,  one  has  no  right  to  discover  in  a  passage  of  the  dialogue  of 
Timothy  with  Aquila  O^BeT  76,  line  11  f.)  a  Greek  witness  for  the  text  C. 
The  Jew  cites  from  the  Gospel  of  Matt,  (icara  MarBalal)  exactly  the  text 
A,  and  adds  to  it :  xal  'I«<n7^  ^y4vvjja'tv  t6v  *lff<rovv  r6v  Xtydfitvov  Xpt<rr6tf, 
irrpl  ot  vvv  6  \6y09,  fpiriixtp,  iyivvria-^v  ex  rrj^  Mtzpias.  Although  the  text 
does  not  appear  to  be  entirely  in  order,  still  it  is  dear  that  these  words  are 
not  a  second  citation  added  to  the  first,  but  a  Jewish  interpretation  of  the 
A  text  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  before  the  discovery  of  Ss  no  especial 
attention  was  paid  to  the  variant  readings  of  Matt,  i  16  (see  Tischendorf 
and  Westcott-Hort,  1881,  i  4 ;  Appendix,  p.  7) ;  for  it  was  and  is  evident 
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that  A  did  not  arise  from  B,  bat  B  from  A,  and  from  tbe  neceoity  to  obtain 
a  text  which  corresponded  better  with  tbe  belief  of  the  Chnrch.  That  the 
designation  of  Joseph  as  the  husband  of  Mary  (A)  was  foond  objectionable, 
is  proved  also  by  the  fact  that  Sc,  which  is  also  a  principal  witness  for  B» 
i  19,  has  omitted  rhy  Avipa,  and  in  i.  20  has  translated  rfjw  tiunfarmpiwffv 
mv  instead  of  r^v  ywaucd  trov.  Even  more  necessaiy  appeared  a  change  of 
i.  10,  since  the  relatiye  sentence  in  that  verse  hints  at  the  condition  of 
affairs  presented  in  i.  18  ff.,  but  in  no  way  clearly  expresses  it.  Accordingly 
the  meaning  of  Matthew  would  be  made  sure  against  any  danger  of  mis- 
understanding by  fivfffmvBtura  and  wapBiwot^  and  at  the  same  time,  through 
a  change  of  construction,  an  tyivprfo-tv  substituted  for  iytvviiBffj  and  Uiereby 
an  external  harmony  would  be  obtained  with  the  form  of  the  preceding 
sentences,  which  occurs  thirty-nine  times.  In  this  last  instance,  however, 
4y4vvfi<rt¥  does  not  mean  '* begat"  but  "bare."  Moreover,  r^v  XcTo^icyw 
was  in  all  probability  struck  out  by  the  originator  of  the  B  text ;  for  the 
agreement  of  the  old  Latin  witnesses  (and,  judging  by  d,  alao  D)  with  Sc 
outweighs  the  evidence  of  the  Greek  min.,  which  in  this  passage  ha^ 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  reading  of  the  A  text,  rbw  Xfyrf^icyw 
corresponds  to  the  style  of  Matt  (iv.  18,  ix.  9,  xxvL  3, 14^  xxvii.  16, 17,  ^X 
and  is  therefore  surely  genuine ;  however,  not  original  to  B,  but  omitted 
because  of  its  indifferent  tone.  Consequently  the  B  text  in  comparison 
with  A  is  proved  to  be  a  secondary  transforma(ion,  and  the  peculiar  C  text, 
which  is  found  only  on  Syrian  soil,  a  tertiary  form.  C  shuee  with  B,  the 
ftv7faT€vB€ura  and  irapB4voSf  changes  of  the  A  text,  prompted  by  dogmstic 
caution,  and  only  in  respect  of  t^tjriiipniiitnntt  6  Xtyofitvw  does  it  show 
dependence  on  the  A  text,  as  do  the  Greek  MSS.  mentioned  above  under 
B,  No.  1,  and  the  mixed  texts  under  B,  No.  4.  These  last  disprove  the 
assumption  of  Burkitt  (p.  263),  that  on  Syrian  soil  Ss  represents  the  wigioal 
(appearing  essentially  in  the  B  text),  and  Sc  an  emended  form  ol(  the  first 
Syriac  translation.  To  be  sure,  Sc  with  its  double  relative  sentence  is  an 
awkward  rendering  of  the  B  text,  but  yet  inexact  only  in  so  far  as  B, 
accurately  translated,  would  read:  ''to  whom  being  betrothed,  a  virgin 
(named)  Mary,"  etc.,  and  Sc  translates  as  though  it  had  found  ^  vapBiviK 
before  or  after  Maptafu  This  inexactness  is  also  found  in  Ss ;  and  even  if 
Burkitt  were  correct  in  his  opinion  that  Ss  connected  the  ^  found  in  B, 
both  with  €y4vinj<r€  and  iivff<TTtvB€laTf  (i.«.  would  perhaps  read :  "  to  whom 
the  Virgin  Mary,  betrothed  to  him,  bare  Jesus,  who  is  called  the  Christ"^ 
would  not  this  have  been  a  very  awkward  and  in  the  highest  d^ree 
erroneous  translation  ?  And  how  then  could  the  second  Joseph  peculiar  to 
Ss  be  explained  ?  For  every  uncritical  reader  would  have  understood  it  to 
be  the  subject  of  eytvprfo-tv.  Why  did  Ss  not  write  like  Sc  a^jiji^instead  of 
repeating  the  name,  in  order  to  have  the  relative  sentence  depend  upon  it  t 
The  emendation  of  the  reading  of  the  B  text,  supported  by  a  prevalent 
tradition,  which  was  in  essentials  correctly  rendered  by  the  first  Syriac 
translation,  lacks  support  from  any  other  tradition.  The  reason  for  the 
change  is  that  he  made  Joseph  the  subject  of  eyipvifa-fv*  His  intention 
cannot  have  been  to  represent  Joseph  as  the  physical  father  of  Jesus,  for  it 
is  impossible  that  one  who  had  this  purpose  should  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  sentence  speak  even  more  clearly  then  the  A  text  of  Mary's  vir- 
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ginity ;  exclude  the  existence  of  marital  relations  between  her  and  Joseph  ; 
and  in  i.  18-25  emphasise  as  strongly  as  does  the  catholic  text  that  Jesus  was 
begotten  through  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Moreoyer,  Ss  does  not 
show  elsewhere  either  in  respect  of  this  or  any  other  writer  an  especially 
dogmatic  bias.  Presumably  the  translator  stumbled  unawares  into  his 
strangely  self-contradictory  reading  through  the  comparison  of  a  Greek  text 
with  the  form  of  the  Syriac  version  which  lay  before  him.  As  he  took  from 
this  r6v  Xeyoficiroir,  SO  also  the  iyivvrjatv.  The  Qreek  MS.  compared  by  him 
was  similar  to  those  mentioned  under  B,  No.  1.  Of  this  iy4vprf<rtv^  which, 
just  as  in  the  thirty-nine  preceding  instances,  he  thought,  must  be  under- 
stood to  designate  tiie  connection  between  father  and  son,  only  Joseph  could 
be  the  subject  He  must  therefore  repeat  his  name  as  subject  of  a  new 
sentence.  He  could  do  this  unhesitatingly,  since  also  in  many  of  the  pre- 
cediug  sentences  {e,g.  ver.  8)  the  same  word  in  no  sense  expresses  phyncal 
fatherhood.  He  wished  by  this  to  designate  Jesus  as  Joseph's  son  only  in 
the  same  way  as  in  i.  1  He  was  called  David's  son.  The  zeal  with  which 
many  have  seized  upon  the  reading  of  Ss  as  a  bit  of  the  primitive  Gospel, 
without  looking  to  right  or  left,  is  explained  by  the  old  prejudgment  that  the 
genealogy  of  Jesus,  leading  as  it  does  to  Joseph,  could  have  been  prepared 
only  by  one  who  took  him  to  be  the  actual  father  of  Jesus.  But  the  alleged 
contradiction  between  the  genealogy  and  the  following  narrative  is  found 
equally  in  Luke — and  so  in  both  of  the  only  old  Christian  writing  sextant 
which  trace  the  Davidic  descent  of  Jesus  in  a  genealogy.  That  His  Bavidic 
descent  was  ever  understood  in  the  Christian  community  in  any  other  sense 
is  an  hypothesis  without  support  in  the  existing  literature ;  cf .  with  regard 
to  the  Goepd  of  the  Hebrews,  GKy  ii.  670  f.,  686  f.,  690;  and  on  the  whole 
question,  the  writer's  Dae  apos.  SymboL^  2te  Aufl.  S.  54-68.  The  hope  of 
finding  indications  in  old  MSS.  and  versions  that  the  authors  of  lost  Gospels 
or  brief  writings  which  may  have  been  worked  over  in  our  Matt,  and  Luke 
regarded  Joseph  as  the  physical  father  of  Jesus,  should  at  last  be  dismissed. 
An  author  who  knew  how  to  make  even  the  dry  material  of  a  genealogy 
to  its  least  detail  contribute  to  the  purpose  of  his  thought  regarding  the 
slandered  miracle  of  the  Messiah's  birth  (see  p.  634  if.  above),  cannot  at  the 
same  time  have  taken  over  statements  from  a  genealogy  of  Joseph  or  Jesus 
used  by  him  which  directly  contradicted  his  conception  of  this  fact  Any 
text  of  Matthew  which  contained  such  statements  would  be  condemned  in 
advance  as  one  altered  against  the  author's  intent 

6.  (P.  537.)  The  formula  used  nine  times  by  Matthew,  ipa  or  oww 
nXrfp»6ff  ktX.  (to  which  the  similar  expressions  in  ii.  17,  xxvi.  54,  xxvii.  9 
should  be  added),  appears  elsewhere  only  in  Mark  xiv.  49  (a  parallel  to 
Matt  xxvi.  54),  and  seven  times  in  John,  referring  to  O.T.  predictions  and 
prophetic  words  of  Jesus ;  it  does  not  occur  in  Paul  or  in  either  of  Luke's 
books,  and  Jas.  iL  23  is  the  only  further  passage  to  be  brought  into  com- 
parison. This  is  not  the  place  to  defend  against  unintelligent  fault-finding 
the  thoughtful  conception  of  history  which  is  set  forth  in  these  words.  For 
a  proper  appreciation  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  this  regard,  the  point 
which  is  before  all  else  decisive  is  the  fact  that  the  author,  who  in  i.  23,  iL  6, 
xiL  18-21,  XV.  8  f.,  xxviL  9  (also  probably  xiii  13-15,  see  ZKom,  MaU.  474) 
shaped  the  O.T.  texts  to  Ids  purpose  with  entire  freedom,  makes  not  the 
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slightest  attempt  to  transform  historical  statements,  like  those  cited  in  ii 
16, 18,  Tiii  17,  into  predictions  of  fatnre  events. 

7.  (P.  539.)  We  most  reject  every  interpretation  of  Matt  ii.  83  which 
disregards  the  fact  that  the  passage  differs  from  i.  22  f.  (ii.  5),  iL  15, 17,  iiL  3, 
iv.  14,  viii.  17,  xii.  17,  xiii.  35  (zy.  7),  xzi.  4  (xxiL  31,  43),  xxviL  9,  first,  in 
that  it  mentions  not  an  individual  prophet,  bat  the  prophets  in  general ;  and, 
secondly,  in  the  omission  of  the  Xiyovros  or  \ty6prtip  of  citation.  These  ficts 
make  it  impossible  to  look  here  for  a  quotation  from  either  a  canonical  or  an 
apocrsrphal  book.  Moreover,  <^  cannot  introduce,  in  indirect  quotation,  a 
summary  of  the  whole  prophetic  teaching  with  regard  to  the  lowliness  of 
the  Messiah  and  the  possibility  of  misjudging  Hun  (so  practically  Hofnumn, 
Wem.  «.  Elf.  iL  83-66,  in  an  otherwise  admirable  discussion),  nor  yet  a 
composite  of  passages  like  Isa.  zL  1 ;  Jer.  zxiiL  5,  xzziii.  15  ;  Zech.  iii  8, 
vi.  12  ;  for  it  is  not  said  in  any  of  these  passages  that  the  Messiah  is  to  bear 
any  name  approaching  that  of  NaC«p(ubr,  but  He  is  spoken  of  figuratively  by 
the  prophets  themselves  as  a  *nj  or  nox.  The  appeal  to  the  prophets  ool- 
lectively  is  not  followed  by  any  sort  of  citation,  exact  or  inexact,  any  more 
than  in  zxvi.  56  or  the  other  passages  that  might  be  compared  (Mark  xiv.  49 ; 
John  xvii.  12).  3n,  then,  instead  of  which  y6p  would  be  plainer  and  beUer 
Greek,  is  to  be  understood  causally,  as  in  Matt.  zxvi.  54 ;  Acts  L  17.  In 
justification  of  his  view  that  the  settlement  of  the  Holy  Family  in  Nazareth, 
a  city  unnamed  in  promise,  was  not  a  mere  accident,  but  a  fulfilment  of  the 
whole  tenor  of  prophecy,  Matt,  recalls  that  the  Child  who  there  grew  to 
manhood  was  one  day  to  receive  from  His  people  the  opprobrious  title  of  the 
Nazarene.  The  Promised  One  was  to  enter  upon  His  mission  misunderstood 
and  misjudged.  The  harshness  of  the  construction,  which  lies  in  tbe  fact  that 
icXi;^<rcrai  must  be  understood  from  the  standpoint  of  a  moment  already  past 
at  the  author's  time  (« ijT^XXr  yhp  Nafttpmbr  icXi^^ijvai),  is  paralleled  in  Rom. 
iv.  24,  and  for  that  matter  also  in  Matt  xviL  11,  cf.  12,  and  is  not  without 
support  in  the  best  Qreek  ;  cf.  Kiihner-Qerth,  L  173  f.  The  translation  u 
obscure  and  liable  to  misunderstanding,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  a  too 
anxiously  exact  fidelity  to  the  Aramaic  original.  It  might  also  be  doubted 
whether  the  translator  himself  understood  the  original  correctly. 

8.  (P.  540.)  ;In  Matt.  ^  paaikeia  rmv  ovpav&v  occurs  thirty-three  or  thirty- 
four  times ;  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  only  once  (namely,  John  iii.  5),  according 
to  the  correct  text.  The  conception  is  thoroughly  Jewish,  and  very  common 
in  the  Mishnah  and  allied  literature  (cf.  &cMier,  JhfPTh,  1876,  S.  166  fL); 
but  it  is  there  quite  colourless  and  divested  of  its  eschatological  character. 
The  root  of  the  idea,  to  speak  briefly,  lies  in  Dan.  ii.  34  f.,  44  f.,  and  its 
authentic  interpretation  in  John  xviii.  36 ;  cf .  ZKom,  Matt.  124  ff. 

9.  (P.  542.)  On  the  25th  of  April  1868,  in  Gottingen,  the  present  writer 
publicly  defended  this  thesis  among  others :  ^  Orationis  montanss  a  Matthxo 
evangeUsta  traditse  summa  in  cap.  v.  16  proposita  est,"  i.e.  not  in  v.  17  ;  for 
the  latter  statement  covers  only  the  discussion  through  v.  48 ;  and  even  if  one 
takes  V.  17-20  as  the  theme,  it  is  impossible  to  bring  the  whole  content  of  the 
discourse  within  it.  Moreover,  while  vii.  12  may  appear  to  be  a  summing  up 
of  the  whole  with  v.  17  in  mind,  it  is  only  apparently  so.  Concern  lest  the 
accentuation  of  v.  16  should  result  in  a  contradiction  of  vi.  1  is  needless,  for 
the  discrepancy  is  not  increased  by  taking  v.  16  as  the  fundamental  thought 
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of  the  diAconise.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  contradiction.  The  only 
posedble  query  Ijb  whether  opposition  to  the  Pharisees  still  exists  in  vi.  19- 
vii.  5 ;  cf.  zxiii.  (14  ?)  25  ;  Mark  zii.  40 ;  Lake  xiL  (1)  22-31,  34,  zvi.  13-31. 
vjTocpcrd,  viL  6,  would  indicate  that  the  contrast  was  still  in  mind. 

10.  (P.  650.)  We  cannot  introduce  here  an  exposition  of  the  passage 
xtL  16-20,  which,  on  account  of  the  practical  ecclesiastical  interest  which 
attaches  to  it,  has  been  so  variously  misinterpreted.  The  present  writer 
confines  himself  to  the  following  suggestions  :  (1)  The  attempt  to  show  from 
Tatian's  Diateatainn  that  even  past  the  middle  of  the  second  century  zvL  18  f. 
was  lacking  in  many  or  all  manuscripts  of  Matt.,  and  so  that  what  we  have 
before  ns  is  a  later  catholic  interpolation,  has  been  futile  {Farsch,  i.  163  f., 
243  f.,  290  f. ;  OKy  ii.  546).  How  essential  the  statements  about  the  Church 
are  in  the  construction  of  Matthew's  Gospel  appears  above.  (2)  if  fiaaikda 
T&v  fApavw  does  not  signify  here,  any  more  than  elsewhere,  the  kingdom  of 
God  to  be  found  in  heaven,  the  other- worlcl  abode  of  the  exalted  Christ  and 
the  blessed  who  wait  for  tiie  resurrection  (2  Tim.  iv.  18  ;  John  xiv.  2),  but 
the  kingdom  of  God  from  heaven  set  up  on  earth.  Between  Hades  below  and 
heaven  above  is  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  This  kingdom  is  not  repre- 
sented here,  however,  in  its  future  completion  after  the  parousia  (xvi.  28),  but 
in  its  preparatory,  still  imperfect  form.  Such  a  form  the  kingdom — in  its 
essence  invisible,  and  established  in  men's  hearts  through  God's  Word  (xiii. 
18  ft,  37)  and  His  Spirit  (iii.  11)— already  before  its  completion  possesses  in 
the  Church  of  Jesus.  This  conception,  so  clear  in  xiii.  41,  is  demanded  by 
the  connection  of  thought  in  the  present  passage.  The  keys,  ver.  19,  belong 
to  the  house,  ver.  18 ;  the  house,  therefore,  is  identical  with  the  kingdom, 
cf.  xzL  42,  43  and  also  xH.  25-29.  (3)  The  key  or  keys  are  the  symbol 
of  the  steward's  ofEice,  cf.  Isa.  xxii.  22  (in  Bev.  iii.  7  the  master  of  the 
house  himself  carries  them).  Peter  is  the  (chief)  otKovo/ior  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Church ;  cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  45-51 ;  Luke  xii.  42-48 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  1, 
ix.  17;  and,  to  the  point,  John  xxi.  15-17.  (4)  To  the  administrative 
authority  thus  announced  ver.  196  adds  l^;ishitive  power ;  for  Mtiv  and 
XvciF  correspond  to  the  Rabbinic  -ip^  '*  declare  forbidden,"  and  -I'tin  '<  declare 
permitted."  The  reference,  as  a  rule,  is  to  courses  with  r^ard  to  whose  per- 
miasibility  different  opinions  might  be  entertained,  but  never  to  past  actions, 
sins  conmiitted.  Matt.  xvi.  19  has  absolutely  no  connection  with  John 
XX.  23. 

11.  (P.  555.)  Origen  (Gallandi,  xiv..  Appendix,  p.  81 ;  Comm.  in  Matt^ 
Delarue,  iii.  642,  918)  found  Jesus  as  the  real  name  of  Barabbas,  Matt,  xxvii. 
16  ff.,  "in  very  old  manuscripts."  So  also  Ss  (Sc  is  defective),  Arm.,  Sh 
(which  is  entirely  independent  of  the  other  Syriac  versions),  and  also  a  few 
Greek  minuscules  and  scholia.  Tatian  probably  did  not  have  it,  for  Bar- 
Bahlul  refers  to  it  expressly  as  a  reading  of  the  Oo9pel  of  the  Stparated  (Foneh. 
i.  105  ;  cf.  108,  211).  Nor  can  it  be  established  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hdrewe ; 
OKy  ii.  697-700.  Still,  the  reading,  which  could  easily  give  offence,  and  may 
for  that  very  reason  have  been  set  aside  by  the  redactor  of  the  Qoepel  of  the 
Hd)T0U»  also,  is  early  and  well  enough  attested  to  permit  the  conjecture 
stated  on  p.  555  above ;  cf .  ZKom.  Matt,  702  ;  Burkitt,  Evangdion  da-MephoT' 
reehe,  ii.  178,  277. 

12.  (P.  561.)    If  the  reading  of  the  later  MSS.,  01  \4yovrf£y  were  authentic, 
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Mfttt.  xxii.  23,  like  Mark  zii.  18,  Luke  xx.  27,  Acts  xxiii.  8,  it  woald  be  an 
instance  of  information  to  the  readers  with  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Sadducees.  According  to  the  original  text  without  of,  the  meaning  is  rather 
that  the  Sadducees  disputed  with  Jesus  concerning  the  Resurrection,  which 
they  denied,  and  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  of  this  sort  hiid  before  Him 
the  captious  question  about  the  woman  seven  times  married. 

13.  (P.  562.)  Among  the  many  characterisations  of  the  Qospel  of  Matt^ 
the  following  are  worthy  of  special  attention : — ^Hofmann,  F^rmiacUe  jIi^S^ss 
(1878,  written  in  1856),  S.  15-33  (cf.  also  his  N,T.  ix.  297-^17),  and  Aberle, 
l%QSc,  1859,  8.  567-^88  (cf.  his  EinL  ifu  N.T.,  published  by  Schanz,  1877, 
S.  20-^2).  Aberle  brought  out  the  apologetic  and  polemic  aim  of  the  Gospel 
more  clearly  than  others  have  done ;  but  his  idea  that  it  was  written  as  a  replj 
to  a  document  traducing  Christ  and  His  Church,  circulated  by  the  Sanhedrin 
and  known  to  Justin  {DiaL  xvii.  108, 117)  and  even  to  Origen  (c  CeU.  i.  38, 
vi.  27),  has  met  with  litde  acceptance.  Neither  Matt,  (xxviii.  15,  i^rifdtr^  o 
\6yoi  olms)  nor  Justin  nor  Origen  refers  to  such  a  document*  Eusebius  (on 
Isa.  xYiii.  1  f . ;  Montfaucon,  C6UL  Nova  PcUr.  ii.  424  f .)  was  the  first  to  oooeavt 
of  these  Jewish  slanders  as  taking  the  form  of  official  communications  from 
the  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem  to  the  Jews  of  all  the  world ;  and,  while  Ensebios 
appealed  to  older  authorities,  he  wrote  under  the  influence  ai  the  text  upon 
which  he  was  commenting,  and  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting  the  apostles  of 
Christ,  who  were  also  letter-writers,  with  the  ''apostles"  of  the  Jewish 
*'  patriarch."  This,  then,  is  not  old  tradition,  but  learned  inyention.  The 
passages  in  the  N.T.  which  refer  to  Jewish  calumnies  and  Jewish  opposition 
to  Christianity  outside  of  Palestine  (Bom.  iiL  8,  cf.  Bom.  as  a  whole,  and 
vol.  i.  424 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  15  f. ;  Gal.  iv.  29 ;  Bev.  ii.  9,  iu.  9 ;  and  the 
narratives  in  Acts,  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  ix.  2X  convey  no  hint  of 
any  action  of  the  Sanhedrin  to  that  end,  and  Acts  xxviii.  21  f.  is  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  It  is  true  that  the  Jewish  slanders,  in  oral  circulation,  to 
which  Matt,  has  reference,  were  still  current  to  some  extent  in  Justin's  time ; 
but  the  very  ones  which  are  most  clearly  indicated  by  the  apologetic  attitude 
of  Matt.  L  and  ii.  are  hardly  hinted  at  in  Justin  (see  p.  563,  n.  3).  The 
alleged  theft  of  Christ's  body  by  the  disciples  is  luiown  to  Justin  {DiaL 
cviii)  from  Matt,  xxviii.  13. 


§  56.  COMPARISON  OF  THE  GOSPEL  OF  MATTHEW 
WITH  THE  TRADITION  REGARDING  IT. 

It  has  been  established  by  the  preceding  investigation 
that  Matthew  was  written  for  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians 
in  Palestine,  as  the  tradition  reports  (above,  pp.  521, 560  £). 
The  fact  that  in  spite  of  this  it  was  circulated  as  early 
as  the  first  century  even  in  Churches  predominantly 
Gentile,  was  orally  translated,  and  then  finally  translated 
into  Greek  (above,  p.  513  ff.),  is  easily  explained  by  the 
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lichneBS  of  its  contents,  and  by  the  absence  of  all  such 
Jewish  ideas  as  were  oat  of  harmony  with  the  Christian 
confession  in  general,  or  with  the  views  which  prevailed 
in  the  Gentile  Christian  Churches  at  the  beginning.  Paul 
would  have  no  objection  to  this  Gospel,  which  represented 
Jesus  as  ^'  a  servant  of  the  circumcision ''  under  the  law, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  the  King  of  heaven  and  earth, 
who  bestows  the  gospel  upon  all  peoples  (Gal.  iv.  4  ;  Rom. 
XV.  8).  Not  until  the  true  historical  picture  of  Jesus  and 
of  the  situation  of  His  first  Church  had  faded  out,  did 
critical  questionings  arise  among  Gentile  Christians  as 
to  the  truth  of  Matthew's  peculiar  setting  forth  of  the 
history  and  his  new  uncriticsd  interpretations  of  it  (n.  1 ). 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Gospel  which  contradicts  the 
tradition  that  it  was  written  between  61  and  66.  If  the 
"  to  this  day  "  (xzvii.  8,  xxviii.  15)  were  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  we  would  expect  that 
an  author  who  values  so  highly  as  does  Matthew  proof 
based  upon  the  concurrence  of  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment 
for  the  justification  of  Christ  over  against  Judaism,  would 
indicate  somewhere  and  in  some  manner  that  the  prophecy 
of  Jesus  had  been  fulfilled  in  this  judgment  (xxii.  7,  xxiii. 
35-xxiv.  2,  xxvi.  61,  xxvii.  40).  Matthew  makes  no 
attempt  whatever  to  separate  the  prophecy  concerning  the 
parousia  from  the  prophecy  concerning  the  judgment  upon 
Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  contemporaries  of  Christ  (xvi. 
28,  xxiv.  3,  34,  xxvi.  64  ;  see  above,  p.  449  f.).  There  are 
sayings  which  make  it  appear  as  if  the  apostolic  preaching 
was  to  continue  in  Israel  until  the  parousia  of  Christ,  and 
as  if  the  spread  of  the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles  was  not 
to  begin  until  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (x.  23, 
xxii  7-10,  xxiii.  34-36),  standing  alongside  of  other  say- 
ings in  which  the  completion  of  the  preaching  among  all 
peoples  is  made  the  condition  of  the  parousia  (xxiv.  14,  cf. 
V.  14,  viii  11,  xii.  18-21,  xiii.  38,  xxiv.  31,  xxv.  32,  xxvi.  13, 
xxviii«  19).     The  author  makes  no  attempt  to  harmonise 
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these  differences.  Because  when  Matthew  was  written 
there  was  as  yet  no  sign  of  fuimment,  the  relation  in  which 
the  predicted  setting  up  of  the  idolatrous  abomination  in 
the  temple,  with  the  accompanying  desolation,  i.e.  desecra- 
tion of  the  temple  (xxiv.  15),  stood  to  the  other  event 
prophesied  at  the  same  time,  namely,  the  destruction  of 
the  temple  and  of  the  city  (xxii.  7,  xxiii.  38-xxiv,  4),  is 
left  obscure.  It  is  evidence  of  the  faithfulness  with  which 
this  particular  prophecy  is  recorded  in  Matthew,  that  the 
author,  unlike  Mark  (xiii.  14;  above,  p.  500  £),  does  not 
employ  the  language  in  keeping  with  the  later  under- 
standing of  apostolic  Christianity  which  was  the  result  of 
actual  experience  (n.  2).  In  the  prophecy  of  the  fedl  of 
Jerusalem  itself  we  do  not  find  such  features  in  Matthew 
as  appear  in  Luke's  account  (xix.  41-44,  xxi.  20,  xxiiL 
28-30),  which  could  be  judged  a  reflection  of  the  event 
after  its  fulfilment.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  derive 
from  Matt.  xix.  1  the  idea  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  author,  Judsea  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan, 
and  that  accordingly  the  book,  or  this  portion  of  it, 
waa  written  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  about 
the  time  when  the  Christian  refugees  from  Jerusalem 
found  a  place  of  safety  in  Pella.  This  would  bring  us 
down  a  little  beyond  the  time  limits  drawn  by  Irenaeus, 
since  the  departure  from  Jerusalem  certainly  did  not  teke 
place  before  the  year  66  (n.  3).  It  is,  however,  incon- 
ceivable that  merely  in  consequence  of  a  change  of 
residence  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  which  had  taken 
place  shortly  before,  and  against  the  regular  Jewish  usage 
and  the  usage  which  he  himself  follows  in  other  passages 
of  his  book,  a  Jew,  who  up  to  this  time  had  lived  west  of 
the  Jordan,  should  have  characterised  the  latter  region 
iripav  Tov  ^lopBdvov  in  a  narrative  the  scene  of  which  up  to 
this  point  had  been  Galilee.  The  words  themselves  do  not 
forbid,  but  favour  the  interpretation  that  on  this  occasion 
Jesus  made  the  journey  from  Galilee  to  Judaea  through 
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Perea  instead  of  Samaria  (n.  4).  Equally  erroneous  is  the 
opinion  that  in  Matt,  xxiii.  35  Jesus  is  made  to  refer  to 
an  event  which  took  place  in  the  year  67  or  68,  not 
prophetically,  but  in  historical  reminiscence  (n.  5).  Kthis 
were  an  unintentional  error,  the  composition  of  Matthew 
would  have  to  be  brought  down  at  least  to  the  year  100, 
a  date  which,  as  has  been  shown,  does  not  agree  with  the 
other  contents  of  the  book  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were 
an  intentional  modification  of  a  word  of  Jesus  in  the 
tradition  (Luke  zi.  51),  it  would  represent  an  inconceivable 
mixture  of  thoughtlessness  and  perverseness.  In  reality 
the  occurrence  of  the  name  Barachiah  instead  of  Jehoiada 
is  only  one  of  those  oversights  on  the  part  of  Matthew 
which  the  learned  redactor  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews 
saw  fit  to  correct  (n.  5).  There  are  no  critical  reasons 
why  we  should  not  accept  the  tradition  according  to  which 
Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Palestine  between  the  years 
61  and  66  (n.  6). 

Likewise  the  supposition  that  he  wrote  in  the  conmion 
language  of  Palestine,  and  that  our  Greek  Matthew  is  a 
translation  from  the  Hebrew,  i.e.  Aramaic,  made  con- 
siderably later  (above,  pp.  506-522),  finds  support  in  the 
text.  In  the  discussion  of  this  question  it  is  first  of  all 
to  be  kept  in  mind  that  Jesus  made  use  of  Aramaic  (§1) 
in  His  preaching  to  the  people  and  in  instructing  His 
disciples,  as  well  as  in  all  His  intercourse  with  EQs  contem- 
poraries, so  that  all  the  discourses  of  Jesus  and  the  words 
spoken  by  Him  to  the  Jews,  who  had  intercourse  with 
Him,  preserved  to  us  in  Greek  books,  are  only  translations. 
And  we  are  not  the  first  to  be  dependent  on  such  trans- 
lations ;  but  this  was  likewise  true  for  the  Christians  in 
Antioch,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  and  Rome  in  the  days  of  the 
unwritten  Grospel  (§  48).  The  possibility  or  the  necessity 
of  referring  one  of  Jesus'  words  to  an  Aramaic  original  in 
order  to  understand  it  fully  or  to  explain  the  difierent 
forms  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  tradition,  proves  nothing 
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as  to  whether  the  writings  in  which  it  is  found  were 
originally  Greek  or  translations  from  the  Aramaia  The 
material  which  an  evangelist  like  Luke,  who  knew  little 
or  no  Aramaic,  took  from  the  oral  or  written  tradition 
must  have  been  already  in  Greek,  and  the  Hebrew  ox 
Aramaic  idioms  which  are  observable  in  his  accounts  may 
be  regarded  as  in  so  far  proof  of  the  fftithfulness  with 
which  he  reproduces  what  he  received  from  the  tradition. 
It  does  not,  however,  establish  anything  with  reference 
to  his  linguistic  ability,  nor  prove  that  one  of  his  sources 
was  in  Aramaic,  since  the  oral  account  or  writing  at  the 
basis  of  his  narrative  can  go  back  either  directly  or 
indirectly  to  a  Jewish  Christian  who  knew  Greek  enough 
to  be  able  to  give  an  oral  or  written  account  of  Jesus 
in  this  language,  and  who  at  the  same  time  was  still 
^'Hebrew"  enough  to  betray  himself  in  his  language 
either  intentionally  or  unintentionally.  Even  an  evan- 
gelist like  Mark,  whose  native  language  was  Aramaic,  but 
who  for  decades  had  been  in  the  service  of  missionary 
work  outside  of  his  native  land,  and  had  finally  come  to 
know  Greek  well  enough  to  undertake  composition  in  this 
language,  did  not  have  to  construct  the  Greek  form  of  his 
Gospel  entirely  new.  He  was  influenced  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  were  customarily 
related  in  Greek  in  connection  with  the  missionary  work 
This  would  be  even  more  true  in  the  case  of  a  translator 
who  put  the  Aramaic  Matthew  into  Greek  after  it  had  been 
translated  orally  for  a  number  of  years,  especially  if  the 
work  was  done  at  a  time  when  Greek  G<^pels  were  already 
in  existence  and  circulated  in  the  circle  to  which  the  trans- 
lator belonged.  In  the  case  before  us,  however,  this  is  at 
least  very  probable.  Besides  Mark  (above,  pp.  444,  516  £), 
still  other  Greek  Gospel  writings  could  have  been  in  exist- 
ence in  the  vicinity  of  the  Greek  translator  of  Matthew, 
as  the  Gospel  of  Luke  or  one  of  the  writings  mentioned  in 
Luke  L  1  which  have  not  come  down  to  us.     Besides  being 
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influenced  by  the  ecclesiastical  language  of  the  Greek 
Churches,  it  was  unavoidable  that  the  author  should  be 
affected  also   by   the  oral   translation    of  the  Aramaic 
Matthew,  which  had  been  practised  for  years,  and  from 
which,  finally,  the  written  translation  originated,  as  well 
as  by  Greek  Gospels  like  that  of  Mark.     We  must  also 
remember  that  translations  made  in  ancient  times  varied 
greatly  in  character.     We  find  a  disposition  to  translate 
a  text  which  was  already  regarded  as  Holy  Scripture  with 
slavish  literalness.     For  this  reason  the  LXX  is  on  the 
whole  a  very  literal  translation  which  everywhere  does 
violence  to  the  genius  of  the  Greek  language,  a  particular 
in  which  Aquila's  translation  is  even  a  greater  ofiender 
(vol.  i  p.  56).     The  Old  Latin  translation,  particularly 
that  of  the  N.T.,  which  was  not  made  until  the  N.T.  had 
long  been  accepted  as  Holy  Scripture  by  the  Church, 
was  designed  to  be  literal.     In  this  point  the  revisers 
had  few  changes  to  make ;  they  simply  freed  it  from  its 
slavish  dependence  upon  the  original,  and  made  the  Latin 
smoother.     The  translation  of  the  Gospels  among  the 
Syrians  exhibits  the  reverse  process.     From  the  Dtates- 
8<zron  or  Syrus  Sinaiticus  to  the  work  of  Thomas  of 
Heraclea  we  notice  a  constant  development  away  from 
great  freedom  to  slavish  literalness;   a  tolerably  good 
manipulation   of  the  native  language  gives  place  to  a 
handling  of  the  same  which  grows  constantly  worse  and 
worse  as  the  attempt  is  made  to  render  the  original 
more  and  more  faithfully.     When  the  Greek  Matthew  was 
produced  (above,  p.  516),  the  development  in  the  direction 
of  treating  the  original  upon  which  it  is  based  as  Holy 
Scripture  could  not  yet  have  gone  very  far.     The  trans- 
lator could  not  have  been  a  pure  Hellenist,  since  as  such 
he  would  not  have  understood   the  original,   but  was 
simply  one  of  those  "  Hebrews "  who,  like  Paul,  was  not 
only  proficient  in  his  own  language,  but  master  also  of 
Greek  (vol.  i.  p.  48  ff.).     He  must  have  been  bom  or  have 
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grown  up  among  the  Hebrews,  and  therefore  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  oral  translation  of  the  Hebrew  original 
into  Aramaic  as  it  was*  practised  in  the  synagogues  of  the 
Hebrews.  Here  literal  exactness  was  not  regarded  as 
essential  even  in  relation  to  the  O.T.  Much  less,  then, 
could  it  have  appecured  to  the  translator  to  be  his  first 
and  only  duty  with  reference  to  Matthew, — a  writing  not 
yet  old  enough  to  be  regarded  as  sacred.  Finally,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  t^e  language  of  a  translator  does 
not  always  show  stronger  traces  of  dependence  upon  the 
original  language  than  that  of  an  independent  author  who 
is  under  the  necessity  of  using  a  language  other  than 
his  own.  A  German  writing  in  English  and  for  English 
readers  about  conditions  in  his  native  land  would  be  &r 
less  careful  to  avoid  Germanisms  than  a  German  trans- 
lating a  work  of  Gk)ethe  or  Ranke  into  English. 

The  style  of  Matthew  shows  throughout  fewer  Hebra- 
isms than  that  of  Mark  and  Eevelation,  Constructions 
entirely  foreign  to  Greek  idiom  do  not  occur,  and  the  use 
of  teal  in  the  narrative  is  much  less  frequent  (n.  7,  and 
above,  p.  502,  n.  2).  Indeed,  the  question  arises  whether 
the  painful  frequency  of  certain  formulae  and  construc- 
tions which  take  the  place  of  the  Semitic  form  of  narrative 
are  not  due  to  the  translator's  effort  to  avoid  the  latter 
(n.  7).  That  Matthew  is  a  translation  from  a  Semitic 
original  is  proved  primarily  on  other  grounds.  An  author 
writing  originally  in  Greek  could  not  have  written  i.  21. 
A  Greek  reader  unfamiliar  with  the  etymological  meaning 
of  v^^  could  not  see  the  logical  force  of  the  explanation 
of  the  choice  of  the  name  here  given,  and,  therefore,  for 
such  the  sentence  is  simply  unintelligible.  The  Aramaic- 
speaking  Jews,  among  whom  the  Hebrew  proper  name 
Jesus  was  very  common,  and  to  whom  the  meaning  of 
the  stem  must  have  been  generally  familiar  from  the 
liturgical  use  of  hosanna,  understood  the  sentence  at  once 
even  if  the  ao^^eiv  of  the  Greek  Matthew  did  not  represent 
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the  corresponding  Hebrew  verb,  but  the  purely  Aramaic 
pne  (n.  8).  The  Greek  translator  could  or  should  have 
helped  his  reader  out  of  the  difficulty  by  a  2  ifrnp 
fbedepfjt^pevofievov  aemip  or  c-onnfpla  Kvpiov,  which  would  have 
rendered  the  following  avw  7^/0  o-wo-c*  intelligible.  Justin 
{Apol.  i.  33)  did  so.  That  the  author  of  the  Greek 
Matthew  omits  this  explanation,  is  proof  of  the  exactness 
of  his  translation,  but  not  of  his  skill  as  a  translator.  The 
case  is  similar  in  Matt.  x.  25,  where  the  connection  between 
the  hteral  meaning  of  the  name  Beelzebub  and  the  figure 
of  the  oiKo&eoTrtmf;  and  the  oiiMucol  (voL  i.  p.  20)  is  lost  to 
the  Greek  reader,  and  therewith  the  point  of  the  discourse. 
If  they  had  recorded  this  staying  at  all,  Mark,  and  certainly 
Luke,  would  not  have  omitted  an  explanation  of  the  word. 
A  simple  explanation  of  the  content  such  as  we  have  in 
Matt  lii.  24  (c£  Mark  iii.  22 ;  Luke  xi.  15),  would  not 
have  been  sufficient.  The  absence  of  an  explanation  of 
the  word  Kopfiava^^  xxviL  6,  is  all  the  more  striking,  because 
in  XV.  6  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  word,  which  was  un- 
intelligible to  Greek  readers,  is  replaced  by  the  Greek 
translation  which  Mark  found  it  necessary  to  add  in 
vii.  11.  Here  and  in  other  places  the  Greek  Matthew 
not  only  makes  less  effort  than  does  Mark  to  retain  the 
form  of  the  original  language,  but  rather  betrays  a  purpose 
to  furnish  his  Greek  readers  with  a  text  at  once  intelli- 
gible, with  the  fewest  possible  foreign  expressions  (n.  9). 
This  fact  makes  the  other  cases  where  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
words  and  names  are  left  unexplained,  as  in  'Ii^erotl?,  i.  21 ; 
B€€X{;€)8ot;X,  X.  26 ;  poxd^  v.  22 ;  Kopfiam^,  xxviL  6,  seem 
to  be  due  to  dependence  upon  the  Aramaic  original,  and 
to  a  lack  of  courage  on  the  translator's  part  to  render 
this  freely.  Jn  the  same  way  is  to  be  explained  the 
obscurity  of  the  expression  in  ii.  23  (above,  p.  568,  n.  7) ; 
further,  the  use  of  irdpav  roO  *IopSdvov  as  a  substantive 
without  the  article  in  iv.  25,  which  is  contrary  to  Greek 

idiom,  and  also  the  occurrence  of  genitives  like  raXOuUa^ 
VOL.  n.  37 
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and  'lovBala^:  governed  by  airo  (iv.  25,  c£  iv.  15),  likewise 
the  translation  of  Jewish  scholastic  terms  by  Saeur  and 
Xveiv  (xvi.  19,  xviii.  18 ;  above,  p.  569,  n.  10),  which  is 
literal  but  unintelligible  to  Greek  readers.  If,  according 
to  John  i.  42,  xxi.  15-17,  and  the  Gospd  of  the  Hebrews, 
Peter's  father  was  called  Jochanan,  the  Bar-Jonah  of 
Matt.  xvi.  17  is  a  mistake  more  likely  to  have  been  made 
by  a  translator  than  by  the  author  (vol.  i  17).  The 
retention  of  the  Aramaic  bar  without  an  added  translation 
seems  to  be  without  purpose,  and  its  employment  aloog 
with  the  Greek  form  Ilerpa^  (cf.  per  contra^  John  L  42) 
is  inconsistent,  and  exhibits  poor  style.  Kovcuhuo^  (x.  4), 
which  an  ignorant  scribe  changed  to  Kavavlrfjf:^  and 
XavavcUa  (xv.  22),  are  correct  transcriptions  of  »99|g  (Dal- 
man,  €hr}  138,  better  than  2te  Aufl.  174)  and  wtdwo;  but 
it  would  have  been  better  for  his  Greek  readers  if  the 
author  of  the  Greek  Matthew  had  given  the  translatioii 
of  the  first,  which  is  customary  in  Luke  and  Josephus, 
fiyXflmy^,  and  if  he  had  substituted  for  the  latter  the 
specification  which  we  find  in  Mark  vii  26.  Perhaps  if 
we  could  compare  the  original  with  the .  translation,  we 
should  be  able  to  make  the  same  definite  claim  with 
regard  to  other  passages  where  now  we  must  be  content 
with  modest  conjectures  (n.  10).  The  omissions  of  things 
it  was  incumbent  upon  a  translator  to  say,  which  are  noted 
above,  lose  none  of  their  force  as  proof  because  in  other 
places  the  translator  is  more  careful  to  make  himself  in- 
teUigible  to  his  readers.  In  xxviL  46  he  himself  must 
have  felt  that  a  translation  of  the  Aramaic  words  was 
quite  as  indispensable  as  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
name  Immanuel  in  i.  23  (n.  9).  Familiarity  of  his  readers 
with  Mark  xv.  22,  34  (c£  John  xix.  17)  may  have  induced 
him  to  retain  the  original  in  xxvii.  46,  and  to  add  the 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  name  in  xxviL  33,  which  was 
not  absolutely  necessary. 

Stronger  proof  that  Matthew  is  a  translation  is  to  be 
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derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  form  of  its  citations 
from  the  O.T.     When  a  Hebrew  like  Paul  makes  only 
very  moderate  use  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  O.T., 
and  when  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  who 
was  likewise  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  takes  his  citations 
wholly  from  the  LXX,  it  is  inconceivable  that  an  evan- 
gelist w^riting  originally  in  Greek  for  Greek  or  HeDenistic 
readers,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Scripture  was  inferior 
to  that  of  the  persons  ifientioned  (n.  11),  should,  while 
following  the  LXX   in   many  instances,  still,  wherever 
he  felt  it  necessary,  give  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
text  entirely  independent  of  the  LXX.     On  the  basis  of 
the  differences  observable  in  Matthew  in  this  respect,  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish  two  elements  in 
our  Gospel,  and  to^rove,  on  this  ground,  that  it  is  a 
compilation.     Where  the  redactor  cites  •the  0,T.  on  his 
own  responsibility,  he  takes  his  quotations  direct  from  the 
Hebrew  original,   without  paying  much   regard  to  the 
LXX,    and   reproduces  them    in   free   translation.      On 
the  other  hand,  citations  which  occur  in  the  discourses  of 
Jesus,  and  such  as  are  made  by  other  persons  represented 
in  the  narrative  as  speaking,  he  takes  from  a  Greek  book 
before  him  in  which  all  the  citations  were  quoted  from 
the  LXX  (n.  12).     The  rdles  here  assigned  are  impossible. 
Since  Jesus  spoke  Aramaic,  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  His  own  quotations  from  the  O.T.  were  influenced 
by  the  LXX.     The  same  must  have  been  true  of  the  oral 
tradition  of  the  discourses  among  the  Hebrews  in  Pales- 
tine, and  of  the  supposed  record  of  these  discourses  by 
Matthew.      Therefore   the    person  who   translated  into 
Greek    the    Hebrew  or  Aramaic  Aoyia^  discovered    by 
Schleiermacher,  must  have  obliterated  all  traces  of  his 
original's  independence  of  the  LXX,  looked  up  aU  the 
passages   cited   in    the   LXX,    and    have    copied   them 
from  this  source;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  author  of 
Matthew,  who  wrote  in  Greek,  to  begin  with,  for  Greek 
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readers,  ignored  the  existence  of  an  O.T.  in  Greek,  and 
everywhere  paraded  his  Hebrew  learning.  The  real  state 
of  the  case  was  different,  and  is  very  easily  explained  if 
we  recognise  what  is  not  only  handed  down  by  the  tradi- 
tion, but  also  sufl&ciently  proved  from  what  precedes, 
namely,  that  our  Greek  Matthew  is  the  result  of  an 
effort  to  give  a  literal  translation  of  a  uniformly  Aramaic 
original  document.  Since  the  translator  was  proficient 
in  Greek,  he  must  have  been  feuDailiar  also  with  the  LXX, 
which  was  industriously  read  by  those  about  hint  In 
the  translation  of  an  Aramaic  book  he  used  the  LXX  as 
one  of  his  models.  He  made  use  of  its  expressions  where 
it  was  not  easy  to  produce  better  ones  of  his  own  (L  1 ; 
above,  p.  532).  Sayings  such  as  must  have  been  often 
employed  in  preaching  the  gospel  in  Greek,  and  in 
instruction  within  the  Church,  in  part  also  to  be  found 
in  the  Greek  Gospels  which  existed  in  his  vicinity  {e.g, 
iii.  3),  he  reproduced  as  he  found  them  in  the  LXX, 
especially  if  no  violence  was  done  to  the  sense  of  his 
original.  In  other  passages  it  must  have  seemed  to  him 
that  the  substitution  of  the  text  of  the  LXX  would 
obscure  the  sense  of  his  original  and  the  purpose  of  the 
citation.  In  such  cases  he  translated  the  O.T.  quotations 
of  his  original  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  he  did  the 
rest  of  the  Aramaic  book.  Familiarity  with  the  LXX, 
and  with  the  language  employed  in  the  Church  in  his 
vicinity,  made  it  inevitable  that  expressions  which  we 
find  in  the  LXX  should  flow  from  his  pen,  especially  in 
such  passages  as  were  often  read  in  Christian  circles. 
That  he  looked  up  the  quotations  and  allusions  regularly 
in  the  LXX,  and  translated  them  with  this  before  him,  is 
extremely  improbable,  otherwise  he  would  have  corrected 
a  number  of  mistakes  in  his  original,  as  the  learned 
redactor  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  did  in  at  least  one 
case  (n.  11). 

The  question  remains  still  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
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nnanimons  tiadition  which  assigns  the  aathorship  of  oxa 
Grospel  to  the  apostle  Matthew  is  borne  out  by  the  book 
itself.     Scholars  who  deny  this  claim  base  their  opinion 
partly  upon  the  content,— which,  it  is  claimed,  is  incon- 
sistent with  authorship  by  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.- 
partly  upon  the  dependence  of  the  account  upon  older 
documents  of  similar  content,  either  still  extant  or  to  be 
assumed.     With  regard  to  the  latter  point,  the  real  rela* 
tion  that  exists  between  Matthew  and  Mark  deserves 
special  investigation  (§  57).     Particularly,  certain  repeti- 
tions of  the  same  or  similar  words  and  actions — ^the  so- 
called  doublets — have  played  an  important  r61e  in  proving 
Matthew's    dependence    upon    various    written    sources. 
Evidence,  convincing  to  one  who  does  not  already  believe 
the  point  to  be  proved,  has  not  been  produced  (n.  13). 
Granted,  however,  that  it  is  possible  to  prove — a  possi- 
bility which  is  here  contested — ^that  the  original  Matthew 
is  dependent  upon  our  Mark  or  a  similar  document,  it 
would  not  follow  that  it  was  not  written  by  an  apostle. 
It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  Matthew  became  a 
disciple  and  companion  of  Jesus  comparatively  late.     It 
cannot  be  proved  at  this  point,  but  simply  claimed  on 
the  assumption  that  the  order  of  events  aiccepted  as 
correct  by  the  present  writer  is,  that  Matthew  was  no 
more  an  eye-witness  of  what  is  recorded  in  Mark  L  4-39, 
ii.  1-12,  iii.  20-v.  20  (Matt.  iii.  1-iv.  25,  viii.  14-ix.  8, 
xii.  22-xiii  52,  possibly  xiii.  58)  than  he  was  of  the  events 
narrated  in  Matt.  i.-ii.  or  John  i.  19-v.  47.     With  refer- 
ence to  such  portions  of  the  history,  Matthew  was  less 
favoured  than  Mark,  if  the  latter  was  able  to  draw  upon 
the  narratives  of  Peter,  who  became  a  disciple  of  Jesus 
so  much  earlier.     Further,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why 
an  apostle  should  have  hesitated  to  make  use  of  the  record 
by  a  disciple  of  one  of  the  apostles  for  such  parts  of  his 
book.     But  even  in  connection  with  the  narration  of  such 
events  as  he  may  have  witnessed,  an  intelligent  author 
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is  always  glad  to  make  use  of  existing  records  in  prepara- 
tion for  his  own  work,  no  matter  from  whom  they  may 
have  originated.  In  his  own  recollection  he  has  a  certain 
standard  by  which  to  estimate  its  worth  and  to  correct  its 
errors. 

With  reference  to  the  content  of  the  book  and 
Matthew's  method  of  exposition,  apart  from  the  question 
of  its  dependence  upon  older  written  sources  which  camiot 
be  demonstrated,  it  cannot  be  considered  the  task  of  a 
text-book  like  this  to  combat  the  dogmatic  prejudices  of 
those  who  conclude,  from  the  miraculous  character  of  the 
events  recorded  in  Matthew,  as  in  all  the  Gospels,  that 
none  of  these  books  could  have  been  written  by  a  com- 
panion of  Jesus  and  an  eye-witness  of  even  a  part  of  the 
history  here  recorded.  It  was  necessary  to  touch  upon 
this  question  earlier  in  connection  with  2  Pet.  L  16-18, 
and  it  will  recur  again  more  pointedly  in  the  consideration 
of  the  Fourth  Grospel.  Whoever  finds  one  miracle  of 
feeding  a  difficulty  to  begin  with,  will  be  under  the 
necessity  of  regarding  the  feeding  of  the  4000  (Matt. 
XV.  32  ;  Mark  viii.  1),  and  that  of  the  5000  (Matt.  xiv. 
15-21 ;  Mark  vL  34 ;  Luke  ix.  12 ;  John  vi.  5),  as  a 
double  form  of  one  and  the  same  fact,  exaggerated  by 
legend.  In  the  same  way  he  must  regard  the  conversa- 
tion connected  with  the  two  events  (Matt,  xvi  5-11; 
Mark  viii.  14-21)  as  the  patchwork  of  a  compiler  whose 
attitude  toward  the  traditions,  already  varying  widely 
from  the  truth,  was  uncritical  and  generally  helpless. 
This  judgment  would  apply  in  the  same  way  to  Mark, 
and  finally  to  all  Gospel  tradition.  Hypothetical  refer- 
ence of  the  existing  Gospels  to  written  sources  which  are 
now  lost,  the  content  and  form  of  which  each  constructs 
according  to  his  own  liking,  puts  us  in  a  position  where 
we  can  neither  answer  nor  escape  the  great  dilemma 
whether  the  Gospel  history  is  unconscious  and  conscious 
mythologising,  or  whether  it  goes  back  to  actual  &cts. 
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Ciiticifim  of  the  Gospel  literature,  and  the  counter  criti- 
cisms, can  render  at  best  only  preliminary  service.     For 
this    end  it  is,  to  be   sure,  important  to  observe  that 
Matthew's  narrative  lacks  the  clearness  which  character- 
ises that  of  the  eye-witness.     It  must  be  admitted  that 
we  cannot  make  such  observations  in  connection  with  this 
Gospel  as  led  us  to  refer  Mark's  account  to  an  eye-witness 
(above,  p.  491  flf.).     The  theological  thought  which  domi- 
nates Matthew,  determining  the  choice  as  well   as  the 
form  of  the  subject-matter,  does  not  admit  ample  breadth 
of  narrative,  depiction  of  the  scene,  and  delineation  of  the 
characters.     But  we  must  remember,  in  the  first  place^ 
that  the  purpose  of  the  writing,  as  developed  in  §  55, 
gave  little  occasion  for  the  features  which  we  miss  in 
Matthew.     The  Roman  Christians  for  whom  Mark  wrote 
desired  a  narrative  concerning  Jesus,  whom  they  had  not 
seen,  but  whom  they  nevertheless  loved  (l  Pet.  L  8).     To 
the  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  for  whom  Matthew  wrote, 
it  needed  to  be  proved  that,  in  spite  of  all  Jewish  pre- 
judices to  the  contrary,  Jesus  was  the  promised  Messiah. 
For   this  purpose  the  appropriate  material  was  a  few 
characteristic  actions  and  detailed  discourses.     In  the 
second  place,  it  betrays  ignorance  of  real  life  to  decide 
a  question  of  this  character  by  reference  to  a  common 
standard,  instead  of  by  the  actual  diversity  of  individual 
inclination  and  capacity.     It  is  possible  for  everyone  to 
find,  in  his  daily  experience,  examples  of  such  difference 
between  a  fact  and  the  same  as  reported  by  two  different 
persons,  when  exactly  similar  conditions  had  existed  for 
both.     In  the  third  place,  in  the  criticism  of  Matthew  we 
must  take  into  consideration  also  the  fact  that  narratives 
which,   in   comparison  with   those  of    Mark,  make  the 
impression  of  unelaborated  sketches,  e.g.  Matt.  viii.  18- 
ix.  8,  could  have  been  reproduced  by  Matthew  in  part 
only  from  extraneous  accounts.     Further,  he  purposed  in 
this  whole  section, — viii.  18-ix,  34, — by  a  rapid  successioii 
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of  chronologically  connected  events,  and  by  constant 
change  of  scene,  to  give  us  a  picture  of  the  restlesa 
activity  with  which  Jesus  performed  His  lifework  (n.  14). 
Is  it  to  be  considered  a  coincidence  that  Matthew,  who 
follows  the  Jewish  method  and  reckons  the  day  &om 
evening  to  evening,  chooses  for  this  purpose  the  parti- 
cular day  in  the  middle  of  which  his  own  call  took  place, 
and  that  an  apostle  selects,  as  an  example  of  Jesus'  teach- 
ing, the  great  discourse  which  followed  directly  upon  the 
choosing  of  the  apostles,  perhaps  the  first  longer  discourse 
which  Matthew,  who  had  been  called  shortly  before  from 
the  stall  of  the  tax-gatherer  to  be  a  disciple,  had  heard 
from  Jesus'  lips  ?  Most  of  the  objections  to  the  apostohc 
authorship  of  Matthew  are  due  either  to  a  failure  to 
recognise  its  plan  and  method  of  exposition,  or  to  opinions 
about  the  history,  which,  in  their  turn,  lack  sufficient 
basis  ;  or,  finally,  to  preconceived  opinions  with  reference 
to  the  uncertain  beginnings  of  Uterary  activity  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  Grospel.  If  the  outline  of  the  plan  and 
character  of  the  book  given  above,  pp.  531-562,  is  relatively 
correct,  the  complaints  about  the  lack  of  chronological 
order  in  Matt.  iii.  1-xiv.  12,  and  the  contradictions  between 
the  arrangement  of  material  in  this  part  of  the  book  and 
the  more  trustworthy  accounts  in  Mark  and  Luke,  are 
without  purpose.  The  requirement  that  a  historian,  in 
close  touch  with  the  events  which  he  narrates,  must  main- 
tain a  chronological  order  in  all  details,  is  not  met  even 
by  Luke  in  either  his  Gospel  or  in  Acts,  though  in  the 
former  this  appears  to  be  promised,  i.  3  (#catf<f^).  It  is 
entirely  inapplicable  to  Matthew,  who  is  in  no  sense 
primarily  a  historian,  but  an  apologetic  preacher  in  Israel 
of  the  Nazarene  denied  by  His  own  people.  The  freedom 
with  which  Matthew  handles  the  form  of  the  great  dis- 
courses (above,  p.  558  f.)  is  much  more  conceivable  in  case 
of  an  apostle,  who  is  not  called  to  write  history,  but  to 
publish  the  commandments  of  Jesus  to  others  (Matt 
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xxviii.  20 ;  cf.  2  Pet.  iii.  2), — and  who,  moreover,  felt  con- 
fidence on  account  of  his  own  recollection, — than  in  that 
of  a  younger  contemporary  who  constructed  his  work  from 
the  narratives  of  those  who  heard  the  discourses,  or  from 
documents  in  which  the  same  could  have  been  recorded, 
part  of  them  not  without  historical  setting.  The  idea 
that  the  first  records  of  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus 
must  have  been  simply  collections  of  material,  with  no 
other  purpose  than  to  preserve  the  memory  of  them,  and 
that  for  this  reason  a  book  so  thoroughly  planned  as  is 
Matthew,  so  rich  in  thought,  and  written  with  such  a 
clear  purpose,  could  not  have  originated  except  upon  the 
basis  of  such  purposeless  collections  of  material,  is  a  pre- 
judgment. Of  course,  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  author's 
part  with  regard  to  important  facts  in  the  Gospel  history, 
especially  with  regard  to  events  which  took  place  when 
the  apostles  were  present,  would  be  proof  that  the  book 
was  not  written  by  an  apostle.  Apart,  however,  from  the 
consideration  that,  as  far  as  this  point  is  concerned,  it 
does  not  make  any  essential  difference  whether  the  book 
was  written  by  an  apostle  or  some  other  Palestinian 
Christian  in  the  year  65,  or  even  75,  such  ignorance  on 
Matthew's  part  remains  to  be  demonstrated  (n.  15).  The 
older  criticism  of  Matthew,  which  in  many  instances  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  presupposition  of  the  apostolic  origin  and 
essential  trustworthiness  of  the  Fourth  Gtospel,  is  incon- 
sistent, to  the  extent  that  objections  to  the  apostolic 
origin  and  historicity  of  this  Gospel  are  as  strong  as  those 
against  Matthew.  The  more  important  points  of  diflference 
will  not  be. considered  until  we  discuss  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
Also  the  question  as  to  why  Matthew  and  Mark  begin  the 
account  of  Jesus'  public  work  with  the  arrest  of  the  Baptist, 
thereby  limiting  their  narrative  practically  to  Galilee,  must 
be  postponed,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition  (§  63). 

1.  (P.  571.)     Marcion  contended  that  Matt  v.  17  was  not  spoken  by 
Jeeus  (Tert.  c.  Jforc.  iv.  7,  9,  12,  36,  y.  14),  that  either  He  Himself  spoke  its 
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direct  oppoeite  or  His  disciples  after  Him  (and  bef(»re  the  fourth  century) 
substituted  it  for  this  saying,  which  was  alleged  to  have  been  smuggled  into 
the  Gkwpel  by  the  Judaists  {GK,  i.  609, 666-669).  Holsten  (Die  drei  unprHngL 
Ew.  61  ff.)  and  Holtzmann  (HK^,  L  6)  still  take  practically  the  same  positicHi 
with  regard  to  Matt  v.  17-19,  and  the  latter  with  regard  to  xxiii.  3,  xxIt.  20 
also.  According  to  Weizsacker,  also  (Unters,  iiber  d.  ev,  Guck,  125),  xxiv.  20 
contradicts  "  the  whole  gospel  tradition  concerning  Jesus'  attitude  in  regard 
to  this  day."  But  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  all  depends  is  presmed 
besides  in  Luke  xvi.  17,  and  also  in  Matt,  iii  16,  only  in  a  still  more  general 
form.  Nothing  is  gained  by  the  excision  of  xxiii.  3  as  long  as  xxiiL  83  {ram 
I3«  sroc^crai)  remains.  That  Jesus  assumed  and  required  the  obeervanee  of 
the  ceremonial  law  by  His  disciples,  and  consequently  also  that  xxi^.  SO  is  in 
entire  aocoid  with  the  historical  conditions  in  which  Jesus  and  His  disciples 
moved,  is  one  of  those  facts  which  can  be  disputed  only  by  a  dogmatism, 
whether  orthodox  or  heterodox,  which  is  absolutely  devoid  of  historical  insight 
According  to  John,  as  well  as  according  to  Matthew  and  the  other  SynoptistB, 
Jesus  never  conceded  to  His  accusers  that  He  had  annulled  one  jot  or  tittle 
of  the  law,  and  never  claimed  for  Himself  a  peculiar  x>08ition  either  above 
or  outside  the  law.  On  the  contrary.  He  repeatedly  proved  from  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  from  the  recognised  requirements  of  the  temple  servioey  and  from 
His  opponents'  own  practice,  that  His  attitude  toward  ceremonial  regulations 
— so  much  freer,  as  compared  with  Pharisaism — was  the  only  fulfilment  of 
the  law  which  answered  to  the  will  of  the  divine  lawgiver,  the  idea  of  the 
regulations  themselves,  and  the  patterns  of  O.T.  history.  It  was  rather  His 
opponents  who  made  empty  the  law,  who  nullified  and  evaded  it  (Matt  ▼. 
20-48,  xii.  1-13,  xv.  1-20,  xix.  3-12,  xxi.  30,  xxiii.  1-83 ;  John  v.  16-16, 42, 
45,  vii.  19-24).  Matt  ix.  14-17  (cf.  xv.  2,  7-20)  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
law,  which  prescribed  fasting  only  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  neither 
there  (ix.  15)  nor  elsewhere  (vi.  16-18,  xvii.  21)  does  Jesus  belittle  the  pious 
observance  of  voluntary  fasting.  On  the  other  hand,  also,  Jesus  never  taught 
that  the  law  given  to  the  people  of  IsraejL  to  His  own  and  His  disciples'  fore- 
fathers (Matt.  v.  21,  ToU  dpxalois),  was  to  be  extended  to  all  nations.  Yet 
His  Jewish  disciples  were  not  to  imagine  that  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  and  of  the  acccmipanying  collapse  of  the  hitherto  existing  oider, 
released  them  from  their  duty  toward  the  Qod-given  though  nationally  limited 
appointments  of  the  O.T.  Jesus  did  not  touch  upon  the  question  of  the  Gentile 
Christians'  position  with  regard  to  the  law.  Only  in  regard  to  fiis  own 
commands  is  it  His  will  that  th^y  be  communicated  to  all  peoples  (xxviii  20). 
Even  according  to  Matthew  no  details  of  the  future  form  of  life  in  His 
Church,  composed  as  it  was  of  Jews  and  Qentiles  together,  were  legally 
prescribed  by  Jesus.  Rather  was  it  left  to  the  Church  and  its  leaders  to 
institute  sudi  rules  of  administration  as  might  be  required  (xvL  19,  xviiL 
18 ;  above,  p.  550  f .).  Intimations  are  not  lacking  that  in  &e  course  of  the 
historical  development  even  essential  portions  of  the  law  would  be  set  aside 
(xvii.  24-27 ;  cf.  John  iv.  21 ;  above,  p.  552).  In  the  two  ideas,  namely, 
that  Jesus  Himself  recognised  it  as  His  calling  to  bring  the  law  to  its  ful- 
filment, and  that  so  long  as  the  world  stands  no  element  of  the  law  can  perish 
unfulfilled,  lie  the  fruitful  germs  of  thought  which  were  to  be  developed 
later.        Hilgenfeld  attempted  (above,  p.  414)  to  distinguish  in  Matt,  be- 
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tween  a  Jewiah  particolariatie  tendency  derived  from  the  primitiye  Matt,  in 
Aramaic  or  from  the  Ootpd  of  the  Hebrews^  and  a  umversaliBtic  tendency 
attributable  to  the  Greek  redactor,  and  to  sort  out  the  inserted  sections.    In 
this  he  could  not  possibly  succeed ;  for,  as  (pp.  631-566)  has  been  shown,  the 
whole  book  is  built  up  upon  the  antithesis  which  he  would  thus  explain. 
The  supposed  redactor  speaks  of  Jesus'  redemptiye  mission  in  i.  21  as  if  it 
were  condlned  to  Israel,  while  the  supposedly  Jewish  writer  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  points  (y.  13-16)  to  the  whole  world  as  the  sphere  of  the  dis- 
ciples'  labour  and  the  field  of  the  Qospel,  as  clearly  as  does  the  universalistic 
editor  in  ziii.  38,  zxiv.  14,  xxri.  13,  scxviii.  19.    If  vii  6  were  a  prohibition 
of  preaching  among  the  Gtontiles,  Matthew  would  reduce  Jesus  to  a  standpoint 
lower  not  only  than  that  of  the  O.T.,  but  lower  than  that  of  the  Pharisees 
(Matt,  zziii  16)  and  the  narrow-minded  Jewish  Christians,  who  never 
doubted  that  the  Gospel  was  intended  for  all  mankind,  but  simply  disagreed 
with  Paul  and  others  as  to  the  conditions  upon  which  this  was  to  be  realised. 
Indeed,  that  group  of  Jewish  Christians  which  made  use  of  the  Ooapd  of  the 
Hebrews^  all^;ed  to  be  the  primitive  Matt.,  fully  recognised  Paul's  G^tile 
mission  (OKy  ii.  669).    But  Matthew  has  nothing  to  say  about  these  conditions 
for  the  reception  of  the  Gentiles ;  there  is  simply  a  certain  obscurity  as  to 
when  and  how  the  Gk)8pel  is  to  pass  from  Israel  to  them,  which,  however,  is 
only  a  proof  that  Matthew  has  preserved  the  words  of  Jesus  with  remarkable 
fidelity  uncoloured  by  later  conceptions  (above,  p.  671).    Jesus  Himself  knew 
that  for  the  period  of  His  earthly  life  He  was  confined  to  Israel  (zv.  24) ;  it 
would  have  been  unfair  to  the  privilege  which  rightly  belonged  to  that 
nation  if  He  had  withdrawn  from  it  and  turned  at  once  to  the  Gentiles 
(xv.  26).    This  is  quite  in  accord  with  Bom.  xv.  8  and  with  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
which  represents  Jesus'  death  and  exaltation  as  the  indispensable  precon; 
dition  of  the  extension  of  His  work  to  the  G^tiles  (iii.  14-16,  x.  16-18,  xi. 
61  f.,  xii.  20,  23,  32 ;  cf.  p«r  contra,  viL  36).    From  this  followed  naturally 
the  similar  restriction  of  the  apostles ;  primarily  for  the  like  period  (Matt 
X.  6f.).    But  in  accord  also  with  the  actual  situation  imtil  after  60  A.D., 
which  Paul  himself  acknowledged  to  be  justified  (GaL  iL  7-10),  and  with 
another  report  of  Jesus'  words  (Luke  xi.  49,  xxiv.  47  ;  Acts  L  8),  it  is  inti- 
mated that  even  after  His  departure  the  disciples  were  to  preach  first  in  Israel 
(Matt.  xxiiL  34,  xxii  4).    Neither  the  promise  of  x.  23,  nor  the  expectation  it 
presupposed,  namely,  that  the  Twelve  would  preach  in  Israel  until  the  time 
referred  to  (the  destruction  of  Jerusalem),  failed  of  fulfilment    It  was  only 
when  the  signs  of  the  approaching  end  were  multiplying  that  Peter  went  to 
Bome.    The  other  apostles  remained  still  longer  at  their  posts,  and  not  tiU 
about  70  and  from  then  onwards  do  we  find  John  and  others  of  the  early 
apostolic  circle,  like  Philip  and  Aristion,  at  work  among  the  Gkntile  Churches 
of  Asia  Minor.    With  this  corresponds  the  representation  of  Matt.  xxii.  7-9, 
that  the  Gospel  is  to  turn  from  Israel  to  the  Gentiles  only  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  not  at  variance  with  the  missionary  command, 
xxviii.  19 ;  cf.  Luke  xxiv.  47,  and  all  the  similar  sayings  recorded  in  Matthew. 
For  (1)  Israel  also  belongs  among  "all  the  nations''  (vol.  i.  370,  n.  2). 
(2)  The  allegorical  language  of  the  parable,  xxii.  1-14,  makes  it  necessary  to 
represent  the  caU  of  Israel  and  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  as  two  absolutely 
distinct  acts,  the  latter  taking  the  place  of  the  first    (3)  According  to 
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Matthew,  Jesus  represent  His  f  atore  Chturch  as  a  oommiinity  separated  from 
the  Jewish  nation  and  open  to  non-Israelites,  which  comes  into  independent 
existence  immediately  after  His  rejection  by  the  Jewish  authorities  (zxL  40- 
43 ;  above,  p.  550  ff.).  (4)  Only  a  part  of  this  Church  ia  to  be  found  in 
Judea  at  the  time  of  the  parousia  (xxiv.  16) ;  others  are  scattered  among 
the  Qentile  nations  of  the  world  (xxiv.  9,  31).  One  who,  with  the  fuUe^ 
recognition  of  Israel's  prior  claim  upon  its  Messiah,  repeatedly  noticed  the 
call  of  the  Gentiles  to  salvation  and  the  universal  significance  of  Christ  and 
His  Church  (ii.  1-12,  iii.  9,  iv.  24,  v.  I3~16,  viiL  II,  12,  z.  18,  xiL  18-21, 
xiii  31-33,  38,  xzii.  7-14,  xxiv.  14,  81,  xxv.  32,  xxvi  13,  xxviiL  19X  certainly 
did  not  look  askance  at  the  mission  to  the  Qentiles  which  was  undertaken 
before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  independendy  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  He  found  in  it  no  violation  of  a  single  command  or 
prohibition  of  Christ's  which  he  reported,  and  no  unfaithfulnessy  furthermfwe, 
to  Jesus'  example.  For  Jesus  marvelled  at  the  faith  of  a  Gentile  man  and 
a  Gentile  woman  (viiL  10,  xv.  28),  granted  His  assistance  to  them  both ;  and 
though  He  in  neither  case  permitted  the  great  faith  which  He  found  among 
Gentiles  to  draw  Him  away  from  Israel  and  His  primary  calling,  He  did 
not  conceal  from  the  Canaanitish  woman  that  after  the  chUdren  were  satisfied 
the  dogs  should  have  their  turn.  It  is  the  more  impoasible  to  find  a  con- 
tradiction between  the  two  naratives  if  one  recognises  what  Fritzsche  pointed 
out  as  long  ago  as  1826  {Gomm.  mi  Mi,  p.  311),  that  tyi^  IkBwf  B^pawtvvm 
adr<$y,  viii.  7,  is  to  be  taken  interrogatively  (cf.  ZKam,  MaU,  335).  Astonished 
at  the  implied  request  of  the  centurion,  and  hesitating  to  comply  with  it, 
Jesus  asks,  "I  am  to  come  and  heal  himi*  Only  so  can  we  nndeistand 
the  emphatic  ryto  and  the  centurion's  second  remark.  He  divined  the  Jew's 
hesitation  to  enter  a  Gentile  house  (cf .  Luke  viL  3  ff.),  and,  by  the  opposition 
it  at  first  met  from  Jesus,  his  faith  was  roused  to  unexpected  eamestnesa^ 
to  which  Jesus  yielded  in  this  instance  as  in  xv.  28. 

2.  (P.  672.)  Whereas  Colani,  JSnu-Chrui  et  Us  Onyanen  Memam^uei  d* 
ton  Tefnvpt^  1864,  p.  201  ff.,  explained  the  whole  eschatological  discourse  (Matt 
xxiv.,  Mark  xiii.)  as  an  apocalypse  from  the  later  apostolic  period,  Weizsftcker, 
UiiJterB,  d,  ev,  Qtsck,  124  ff.,  would  find  in  Matt.  xxiv.  6  ff.  and  Mark  xiii.  7ff.  a 
Jewish  apocalypse  under  the  name  of  Enoch,  referred  to  also  in  Bam,  iv.,  and 
dating  from  the  time  immediately  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  just 
as  he  considers  also  that  Luke  xi.  49  (aMatt.  xxiii.  34)  points  to  the  use  of  a 
Jewish  writing.  It  follows  next  from  this  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
for  the  Petrine  origin  of  Mark  (127),  and — though  not  on  this  account  alone, 
to  be  sure — that  Matt,  was  not  written  till  soon  after  70  (201  ff.).  Similar 
conjectures,  which  cannot  be  supported  at  any  {Mint  by  valid  proofs,  were 
put  forward  by  Renan,  UAriUckrUtLt  3me  ed.  pp.  289-300. 

3.  (P.  572.)  Eus.  H.  E,  iii.  5.  3.  After  the  death  of  the  bishop,  James, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  apostles  from  Judea,  and  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Jewish  war,  the  Jerusalem  Church  removed  to  Pella  in  Perea,  in  accordance 
with  the  revelation  made  to  its  leading  members  (jcorti  rwa  xp'l^f^  ^t 
aur^i  doKifUMT  di  dfroKoXtn^ttts  €Kdo$4vTay  Epiphan.  de  Mem,  xv :  ^ruca  yap 
c/icXXcv  17  «r<(Xtr  HkiirKtirBiu  vir^  r&v  'PwiwUtv  icai  iptffunkrBai^  vpotxp^twrur" 
Bfftrav  viro  ayyikov  vdrrn  o2  fioBip^  furaarrjvm  dn6  rrjt  wSktms,  /icXXovo^f 
&p^v  Qir6kKva'0m'  oivivt;  ft/tnufmrrtu  y€»o/u»<H  fnfeatf  iv  IIcXJ^  crX,  (d  B<n, 
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xxix.  7,  zxx.  2).  These  accounts  probably  go  back  to  Hegesippus,  cf .  Forschf 
vL  269  f .  The  time  was  the  year  66  at  the  earliest,  69  at  the  latest.  Josephus 
(BeU.  IL  20. 1,  iv.  6.  3 ;  AfU,  xx.  11.  1)  also  says  that  many  Jews  fled  from 
Jerusalem  for  fear  of  Zealot  role  and  of  siege ;  and  in  BeU.  iy.  6.  3  end,  vL 
5.  3,  tells  of  prophecies  old  and  new  announcing  the  city's  fall. 

4.  (P.  573.)  It  is  needless  to  say  that  under  certain  circumstances  ir4pav 
rov  *Iopddvov=:pTn  nsy  can  denote  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  namely,  when 
it  is  clear  from  the  connection  of  a  narrative,  or  from  an  express  statement, 
that  the  speaker's  standpoint  is  east  of  the  Jordan  (Deut.  iii.  25).  But  it  is 
just  this  condition  which  Matt.  xix.  1  does  not  present.  The  term  can  be 
understood,  therefore,  only  in  its  invariable,  technically  geographical  sense, 
a  fully  established  usage  in  the  N.T.  period,  especially  where  two  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Holy  Land  are  mentioned  at  the  same  time ;  cf .  Mishnah,  Baba 
Bathra  iil  2  ;  Shebiith  ix.  2,  l^'^fn)  itjhj  1^2]  "7":.  So  Pliny,  H.  N.  v.  14.  70, 
Percga  along  with  ChdilcBa  and  rdiqua  JudoBOy  from  which  Perea  is  separated 
by  the  Jordan.  In  Josephus,  regularly  ^  Ilcpcua,  BeU.  1.  30.  3,  iii  3.  8,  and 
leas  frequently  ^  vipw  rov  'lopddivov,  ilnt.  xii.  4. 9  end.  So,  also,  unquestion- 
ably the  substantive  adverbial  phrase  Matt  iv.  25  (iv.  15)  and  the  simple 
adverbial  phrase  everywhere  in  those  Qospels  which  were  written  neither  east 
nor  west  of  the  Jordan  (Mark  iii.  8,  x.  1 ;  John  L  28,  iiL  26,  x.  40).  The 
idea  that  Matt  departed  here  from  his  own  usage  and  set  vipav  rov 
'lopdavov  as  an  attribute  to  rh  Spta  ttjs  'lovdouw,  thereby  indicating  his 
east-of-the-Jordan  standpoint,  is  to  be  dismissed  for  this  further  reason  also, 
that  he  nowhere  else  found  it  necessary  to  give  his  Palestinian  readers  such 
information  with  regard  to  the  divisions  of  the  country.  Again,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  speak  of  a  part  of  Judea  as  situated  across  the  Jordan,  for 
this  would  require  the  article  before  iripav^  and  would  be  an  incompre- 
hensible error,  not  to  be  explained  by  Ptolem.  Ou)gr,  v.  16.  9.  Ptolemy  did 
not  know  the  term  Perea  at  all,  but  divided  Palestine,  or  Judea  in  the 
wider  sense  (v.  9.  IX  exclusive  of  the  coast  towns  (§  2),  into  the  districts  of 
Galilee,  Samaria,  Judea  (including  Perea),  and  Idumea.  Everyone  knows 
that  designations  of  locality  with  us  by  no  means  denote  invariably  the 
place  into  which,  but  very  often  the  point  toward  which  the  motion  is  directed 
(Matt.  xvi.  21,  xvii.  27,  xx.  17,  xxi.  1),  and  everyone  might  know  that  in  such 
connections  €px«<rOiu  means  **go''  as  well  as  ''come"  (cf.  Matt.  xvi.  5,  and 
above,  p.  505,  n.  7).  What  Matthew  says,  then,  is  this :  Jesus  left  Gcdilee 
and  journeyed  to  Judea  (choosing  of  the  two  possible  routes  the  one)  east  of 
the  Jordan.  Mark  x.  1  means  the  same  thing,  but  expresses  it  still  more 
clumsily,  mentioning  first  the  main  goal  of  the  journey,  and  then  connecting 
the  nearer  and  less  important  objective  with  the  other  by  means  of  koI  {"  and, 

HMMWyfirstofall"). 

5.  (P.  573.)    Acting  upon  a  suggestion  of  Grotius  (i.  454)  >vith  regard  to  ( 
Matt  xxiii  35  (already  Lightfoot,  Opp,^  ed.  Rotterdam,  1686,  ii.  361^  had 
rejected  this  view  which  had  been  widely  accepted),  many  even  down  to  the 
present  time  have  ventured  the  assertion  that  the  author  or  redactor  or  trans- 
lator of  Matt,  made  the  Zachariah  here  intended — the  son  of  Jehoiada  (2  Chron. 

xxiv.  20-22),  as  he  is  correctly  called  in  the  corresponding  passage  in  the 
Oo^pd  qf  the  Hdrrtim  (Jerome  in  Matt,  xxiii.  35,  VaU.  vii.  190 ;  cf .  GK,  iL 
696)— into  a  son  of  Barachiahi  in  order  to  identify  him  with  the  Zarii^if^h 
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who,  according  to  Joe.  Bell,  iv.  5.  4,  was  murdered  by  tlie  Zealots  This  is 
attributing  a  senseless  piece  of  folly  to  the  editor,  who  must  have  said  to 
himself  that  at  most  Jesus  might  have  foretold  this  deed.  The  name  d  the 
father  of  that  Zachariah,  mentioned  by  Josephus,  is  very  uncertainly  reported. 
Niese  writes  it  Bdptit,  and  we  find  besides,  BapurKoiov  and  Bapovxov,  bat  not 
Bapaxtov.  The  scene  of  the  event  is  given  merely  as  tv  /Ua^  rov/ipov.  The 
d^ignation  of  the  place  in  Matt  xxiii.  35  points  to  2  Ohron.  xxiv.  21  (LXX, 
^aiiXS  oIkov  KvpUw).  The  madyr  death  of  a  righteous  man  and  a  prophet, 
recorded  in  the  last  historical  book  of  the  O.T.,  corresponds  with  the  murder 
of  Abel  reported  in  its  first  book ;  cf.  Qen.  iv.  10  with  2  Chron.  zziv.  22. 
The  mistake  of  our  Matt  in  calling  him  the  son  of  Barachiah  ia  due  to  a 
confusion  of  the  martyr  of  2  Chron.  xxiv.  20  ff.  with  the  prophet  Zechariah, 
L  1  (cf.  Isa.  viii.  2  ? ;  2  Chron.  zxvi.  5  ?)  as  it  also  appears  in  the  Targum  to 
Lam.  ii.  20 ;  cf.  ZKom,  Matt,  64%^  Lightfoot,  iL  862  ;  and  concerning  other 
instances  of  confusion  in  respect  of  these  persons,  Fiirst,  Kanon  des  ATtyS. 
44 ;  Hamburger,  RE^  L  887.  For  the  fable  identifying  the  Zachariah  of 
Matt,  xxiii.  35  with  that  of  Luke  L  5  ff.  {Protev,  of  James,  xxiii.  xxiv.X  cf. 
OK,  ii.  695,  711  f.,  776  f.  Berendts,  Studim  iiber  ZadMriete-apokryphen  «. 
Zcu^umaelegenderh,  1895,  gives  a  more  detailed  account^  not  all  of  which, 
however,  is  beyond  dispute. 

6.  (P.  573.)  F.  L.  Sieffert,  Ueber  den  Ursprung  des  enten  hinoiL  Ev,  183S, 
and  M.  Schneckenburger  under  the  same  title,  1834,  have  already  stated  with 
measurable  fulness  what  seems  to  weigh  against  the  apostolic  authorship  of 
Matt.  Mistakes  with  regard  to  the  political  history,  at  points  where  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  Qoepel  story,  would  not  furnish  sufficient  ground  for 
assuming  that  the  author  must  have  been  somewhat  widely  removed  in  time 
or  place  from  the  events  recorded.  The  historical  trustworthiness  of  the 
narratives  in  Matt  ii.  1-18,  xvii.  1-13  (cf.  Mark  ix.  2-10 ;  2  Pet  L  16-18), 
xvii.  24-27,  xxvii.  51-53,  xxviii.  11-15,  cannot  be  investigated  here.  It  is 
unthinkable  that  a  Christian  in  Palestine  should  have  invented  the  Jewish 
explanation  of  Jesus'  resurrection  (xxviiL  15)  and  the  Jewish  insinuations 
to  which  he  replies  in  chaps,  i.  ii. ;  and  it  will  be  impossible  also  to  discover 
any  middle  ground  between  the  Jewiah  and  the  Christian  estimate  of  the 
beginning  and  the  close  of  Jesus'  life.  If  the  word  /Sao-iXrun  is  used  of 
Archelaus  in  ii.  22,  although  he  had  simply  the  rank  of  ethnarch  and  the 
royal  title  in  expectation  only  (Jos.  AiU,  xvii.  11.  4 ;  BdL  iL  6.  3X  Joeephus 
himself,  notwithstanding  that  he  is  the  source  of  this  very  information,  does 
the  same  thing  {Vita,  1) ;  in  fact,  he  calls  him  /Soo-cXrvr  outright,  Anl,  xviii. 
4.  3 ;  cf.  above,  p.  503,  n.  3.  If  the  name  Philip  were  authentic  in  Matt 
xiv.  3,  we  should  have  there  the  same  confusion  with  another  brother  of 
Herod  Antipas  named  Herod  that  actually  occurs  in  Mark  vL  17  (cf.  Schiirer, 
i.  435  [Eng.  trans,  i.  i.  401  f .]) ;  but  it  is  most  improbable  that  the  MSS.  (D  and 
important  Latin  witnesses)  which  left  the  name  unquestioned  in  Mark  vi.  17 
should  have  erased  it  in  Matt  xiv.  3  for  reasons  of  historical  erudition. 
Rather  have  they  preserved  the  original,  while  the  great  body  of  MSS.  and 
versions  (also  Ss)  have  interpolated  the  mistaken  name  here  (and  many  of 
them  in  Luke  iii.  19  also)  from  Mark  vi.  17.  Mark  alone  is  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  somewhat  less  familiar  than  Joeephus  with  the  complicated 
relationships  and  scandals  of  the  Herodian  family.       Matt  ^EviL  24-27  is 
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intelligible  only  in  a  work  written  before  the  year  70,  see  above,  p.  652  f . 
The  gist  of  the  narrative  in  zzvli.  51-63  is  confirmed  by  the  statements  of 
two  Jewish  contemporaries  of  Matthew,  independent  of  each  other  and  of 
him ;  cf .  the  writer's  article,  '*  Der  zerrissene  Tempelvorhang,''  NKZ^  1902, 
S.  789-766.  It  has  been  argued  against  the  authenticity  of  Matt,  zxviii.  19 
and  against  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the  first  Gkispel,  that  according  to 
Acts  ii.  38,  viiL  16,  z.  48,  xix.  5,  cf.  1  Cor.  i.  13-15,  vi.  11,  believers  in  the 
early  apostolic  times  were  baptized  into  or  in  the  name  of  Christ,  not  into 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  But  these  passages  do  not  give  a 
formula  used  in  Church  baptism  any  more  than  Gal.  iii.  27  or  Rom.  vi.  3 
(cl  1  Cor.  X.  2,  xii.  13),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Matt,  zxviii.  19  the  use  of 
the  threefold  name  in  administering  baptism  is  not  commanded.  In  the 
Didathe  we  find  a  reference  to  Christians  as  o2  PairrurBivrts  dg  Svo/jm  Kvplav 
(iz.  5}  along  with  the  trinitarian  formula  (viL  1,  3).  Why  should  the  occur- 
rence of  this  phrase  of  the  Didcuihe  in  the  time  of  Paul  or  Acts  disprove  the 
use  of  the  trinitarian  formula,  or  its  origin  from  a  saying  of  Jesus  in  refer- 
ence to  baptism  ?  That  arbitrary  assumption  deprives  tis  of  an  explanation 
for  the  other  trinitarian  formulas  in  the  N.T.  (2  Cor.  ziii.  13  [Eng.  14] ; 
Bev.  i.  4  f 0-  Kor  is  it  strange  (cf .  John  xvii.  3)  that  precisely  in  such  a 
formula  as  this  Jesus  should  have  spoken  of  Himself  thus  objectively  as 
the  Son  without  qualification  (cf.  Matt.  zL  27).  Against  the  attempt  of 
Oonybeare,  ZfNTTh^  S.  275  ff.,  to  prove  that  the  trinitarian  formula  is  a  late 
int^polation  in  the  text  of  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  cl  ZKom,  Matt.  713. 

7.  (P.  676.)  Such  sentences  as  xix.  1^  koL  cy/vcro,  orr  .  .  .  fienjptv 
.  •  .  Koi  ^Oty  .  •  •  Koi  rfKoKoifBrfa'av  .  .  .  jccu  i6tpdn€%i0'€v  .  .  .  xoi  trpoa-' 
ffkBopy  are  not  common  in  Matt.  According  to  the  Concordance,  the  use  of 
hi  is  about  as  frequent  as  in  Luke,  and  twice  as  frequent  as  in  Mark,  and 
li^y — ^  considerably  more  common  than  in  Luke,  and  decidedly  more  so 
than  in  Mark.  It  is  quite  noteworthy  that  the  asyndetic  use  of  Xcyci,  X^yovo-iv, 
so  frequent  all  through  John,  does  not  occur  at  all  in  Matt.  i.-xviii  (for  in 
viiL  7,  as  also  in  viii.  4,  20,  26,  ix.  9,  kcu,  \4yn  has  quite  the  preponderance 
of  evidence),  whereas  it  is  found  in  rapid  succession  in  ziz.  7,  ^  10,  20,  21 
(c<^),  XX.  7  (twice),  23,  33,  xxL  3L  (twice),  41,  xxii.  21,  43 ;  also  in  xxvL  25, 
64,  xxvii.  22.  The  construction  and  order,  tyepBtis  de  *Iwrri<l>  .  .  .  €iroirf<r€v, 
occurs  repeatedly,  i.  24,  ii.  3,  viii.  8,  10, 14, 18,  etc.  (cf.  Gtersdorf,  BeitrUge 
mtr  SprtuMiaraderigtik^  90  f.) ;  also  without  mentioning  the  subject  by  name, 
ii.  10-12, 22,  iv.  12, 18,  v.  1,  and  in  other  cases  than  the  nominative,  Koro^ayr*  / 
d^  adrf  .  .  .  riKokovBffirav  avr^  viii.  1,  23 ;  €hrtX06vTot  dc  afrov  .  .  .  vpoa--  /.  ^ 
rjXS^y  aiir^y  viii.  5,  28.  Cases  of  the  genitives  absolute  followed  by  Ihov  are 
not  infrequent,  i.  20,  ii.  1, 13,  19,  ix.  10,  18^  32,  xii.  46,  xvii.  6,  xzviiL  11, 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  formula  occurs  repeatedly  in  some  passages  and 
then  again  is  quite  absent.  The  commonest  formula  for  the  continuation  of 
the  narrative  is  T6r€f  which  is  used  in  Matt,  some  ninety  times  in  alL  This 
usage  is  quite  unknown  to  Mark,  nor  is  it  ezactly  jMuradleled  in  Luke  and 
John,  for  in  Luke  xi.  26,  xiv.  21,  xxL  10,  xxiv.  16,  nSrc  signifies  "at  that 
moment,"  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  what  has  just  been  related, 
«.«.  in  reedity,  '* thereupon" ;  so  also  rorc  odv  in  John  xix.  1,  16,  xx.  8.  Matt, 
alao,  to  be  sure,  uses  the  word  sometimes  to  denote  immediate  sequence,  ii.  7, 
16,  iii.  15,  iv.  1,  5, 10, 11,  ix.  6, 14,  but  very  often,  also,  as  an  indefinite  term 
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for  approximate  oorrespondence  in  time,  where  there  la  no  siiigLe  preceding 
incident  which  leada  np  to  the  account  that  follows,  iii  5, 13,  xii.  2S,  xv.  1, 
XX.  20,  xxiii  1,  xxvi.  3, 14,  so  that  the  phrase  does  not  differ  appreciably  fnia 
cV  tKtipf  r^  Ka<p^,  xi.  25,  xiL  1,  xiy.  1.  This  latter  expression,  which  is  not 
found  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  (of.,  however.  Acts  xiL  1),  is  confined  in  MatL 
itself  within  narrow  limits.  Semitic  scholars  may  decide  whether  the  Aramaic 
\rsst  with  and  without  p  or  3,  does  not  alter  all  underlie  rdrc  and  ari  rm 
(iy.  17,  xyi.  21,  xxvi.  16 ;  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  only  Luke  xvi.  16X  as  in 
the  LXX,  for  example,  Ezra  v.  16 ;  cf.  Dalman,  Or.*  S.  213  (different  from 
Ite  Aufl.  S.  169)  and  the  lexicons  under  p*-iK,  pny.  The  participial  conBtrac- 
tions  just  mentioned  give  the  style  a  more  pleasing  effect  as  compaied  wiKh 
that  of  Mark,  but  may  also  create  the  impression  of  a  doser  oonneetton  in 
time  and  occurrence  than  was  intended  by  the  originaL  If  in  viiL  5, 14, 
xii.  9,  for  example,  the  narrative  were  carried  forward  simpl j  in  independent 
clauses  connected  by  icot,  as  in  xix.  1-3,  it  would  not  seem  that  the  last  inci- 
dent related  was  inunediately  connected  with  that  mentioned  just  before,  or 
even  fell  on  the  same  day. 

8.  (P.  677.)  With  regard  to  Hownna  and  the  root  pr  see  vol.  L  21. 
Delitzsch  translates  Matt.  L  21,  ff^  mn  *9  sw^.  Of.  the  explanation  of  the 
change  of  name  Hoshea-Joshua,  Num.  xuL  16,  in  Sota,  346  (vvr  tv\  and 
also  in  the  Midrash  on  the  passage  (translated  by  Wiinsche^  Su  418X  CL  still 
other  passages  in  Jastrow,  6016, 7515.  The  fact  that  in  the  Talmud  the  name 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  constantly  given  in  the  mutilated  form  i^  while 

\  others  of  the  same  name  are  always  written  yid:,  serves  to  mar  that  coX^v 
iiv/jM  (Jas.  ii.  7)  whose  literal  meaning  was  understood  by  every  Jew ;  cf. 
Zkom.  Matt,  76,  A.  48,  49. 

9.  (Pp.  577,  578.)  Matthew  contents  himself  with  the  Greek  term  where 
Mark  has  attached  it  as  a  translation  to  the  Aramaic  original ;  Matt  xv.  5,  cl 
Mark  vii.  11 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  39,  cf.  Mark  xiv.  36.  Mark  viL  34  has  no  parallel  in 
Matt,  and  Matt.  ix.  25  corresponds  but  partially  to  Mark  v.  41.  Here,  too, 
we  note  that  Matt,  uses  6  dtd/SoXo^,  iv.  1,  5, 8,  11,  xiii.  39,  xxv.  41 ;  6  irtipcifvv, 
iv.  3  ;  6  trovfiposy  xiii.  19, 38,  where  Mark  in  the  parallel  passages,  so  far  as  there 
are  such,  has  <rara»as,  i.  13,  iv.  15.  Inconsistently,  the  latter  appears  also  in 
Matt  xii.  26,  xvi  23.  In  this  case  the  Greek  translation  was  not  needed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  necessary  Greek  interpretations,  which  cannot  have 
been  found  in  the  original,  are  introduced  in  Matt  xxvii.  46  just  as  in 

/         ^  Mark  xv.  34.    Perhaps  also  xxvii.  ^^s  Mark  xv.  22.    The  explanation  in 

i.  23  might  also  be  an  addition  by  the  Greek  translator,  although  the  oor> 
(*  responding  statement  may  equally  well  have  stood  in  the  Aramaic  origina], 

since  Immanuel  was  a  Hebrew  name  whose  Aramaic  interpretation  would 
not  sound  absolutely  tautologicaL  The  name  of  the  city  Jerusalem  must 
also  be  mentioned  here.  Like  Strabo,  pp.  759-762 ;  Ptdem.  v.  16.  8,  viii.  20. 
18 ;  Josephus,  Tacitus,  and  others,  Mark  (ten  times-— also  xL  1)  and  John 
(twelve  times)  use  only  (rA)  'Upoa'6kvfuif  and  never  Icpovo-oXi^fu  The  latter 
genuinely  national  form,  which  seemed  to  Aristotle  (in  Jos.  e.  Apion.  i 
22.  7)  an  Svofia  irdw  (rKoXcdv,  is  used  by  Paul,  Gal.  iv.  25,  26,  in  elevated 
theological  discourse,  alongside  of  the  Hellenised  form  in  the  simple  narra- 
tive. Gal.  i.  17,  18,  iL  1.  Similar  is  the  use  of  -Xtffi  in  Bev.  along  with 
•Xv/M  in  John.    In  the  disoourses  of  Jesus  and  otho^  Luke  writes  always 
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-Xi^^  (xiii.  33,  34,  zxiii  28,  xxiv.  18,  47 ;  also  certainly  xviii.  31^  and 

00  also  in  Acts,  with  the  exception  of  Panics  addresses  before  a  Cientile 
audience  in  Csesarea,  xxv.  15,  24,  xxvi.  4, 10,  20.  It  should  be  noted  in  this 
connection  that  in  Mark  the  name  does  not  occur  in  a  discourse  of  Jesus 
and  in  John  only  once  (iy.  21),  and  that  with  Luke,  as  with  Paul,  -Xi;/*  is 
much  commoner  than  -Xvfui,  the  Utter  occurring  in  Luke  only  four  times, 
and  -Xrjfi  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  times,  and  irregularly  interchanged 
(of.  Xiuke  ii.  22,  43,  xix.  11,  28).  Matt.,  on  the  other  hand,  has  *Upo<r6\vfia 
throughout  (eleven  times,  including  words  of  Jesus,  v.  35,  xx.  18X  except  in 
xxiii.  37= Luke  xiii.  34,  'Upava-dXxtfi,  Whoever  traces  this  exception  to  a 
source  used  by  Matthew  here,  but  not  in  v.  35,  xx.  18,  ought  also  to  divide 
Gal.  between  two  writers,  and  would  have  to  refer  the  alternation  of  terms 
in  Luke's  two  books  to  similar  causes.  The  real  reason,  however,  f<^  the 
change  is  easy  to  understand ;  even  in  Matt.  -X];/i  was  better  suited  to  the 
solemn  declaration  of  xxiii.  37 ;  and,  besides,  in  this  address  to  a  personified 
Jerusalem  (ij  dvoKTtiPovo'a  .  .  .  ra  rtKva  a-ov\  the  form  {rh)  'Upo^okvfui  would 
have  been  very  inconvenient  rhetorically;  likewise  for  Paul,  where  he 
represents  Jerusalem  as  mother.  The  translator  would  not  care  needlessly 
to  repeat  the  awkward  treatment  of  the  Greek  form  as  a  feminine  singular, 
ii.  3  (along  with  neuter  plural^  ii  1)  and  perhaps  iii  5  (where,  however, 
vaaa  is  a  spurious  addition).  He  might  have  used  -Xi^ft  everywhere  in  Jesus' 
discourses,  as  Luke  did.  But  the  Greek  form  is  more  easily  declined  (v.  35), 
and  directly  after  xx.  17  -Xrjfi  in  xx.  18  would  have  been  forced.  And,  finally, 
what  translator  is  ever  consistent  in  such  matters  ? 

10.  (P.  578.)  The  traces  of  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  originals  in  Matt,  and 
in  the  Go^[>els  generally  were  investigated  as  early  as  Michaelis,  EM.  982- 
1003y  and  Eichhom,  EinL^  i.  510-^0.  Cf.  the  bibliography,  vol.  i.  14  f. 
It  requires  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Aramaic  dialect  than  the  present  writer 
possesses^  and  more  caution  than  others  have  shown,  to  arrive  at  trustworthy 
conclusions  in  this  matter.  Merely  by  way  of  example,  and  without  claiming 
originality  for  the  observations,  the  following  illustrations  are  adduced  in 
addition  to  the  remarks  above,  p.  577  ff.,  and  in  nn.  7-8,  12 :  (1)  iii.  15, 
vSurav  diaatoavvriVf  can  mean  nothing  else  than  irav  dcicai«0/«as  every  legal 
requirement  or  ordinance.  Now,  as  the  LXX  translates  npx  and  dbvo 
without  fixed  distinction  by  dixauMrvvfi  (which  stands,  besides,  also  for  pix, 
noM,  Aram.  i3t,  Dan.  vi.  23,  etc.),  as  well  as  by  ducoittfui  (which  idso  represents 
pn,  mxDf  etc.),  it  would  seem  that  envD,  or  rather  one  of  its  Aramaic  equivalents, 
underlay  Matt.  iii.  15.  As  such  equivalents  we  may  mention  au'i,  Taig.  Onk. 
i?jc.  xxi,  1,  31 ;  Nvm,  xv.  16 ;  Deut,  vii.  11, 12 ;  also  Targ.  1  8am.  viii.  3 ; 
Jjo.  xliL  1,  2  (LXX  and  Matt.  xii.  18,  20,  Kpitns)^  moid*3  or  ttmoa  (v6fjw\ 

1  jStm.  ii.  13,  viii.  9, 11 ;  EzeL  xx.  25 ;  especially,  however,  wuVn,  Onk.  Ex. 
xxi.  9.  (2)  Since  htxaiOGvvri  in  the  LXX  not  infrequently  stands  for  note 
(Redpath's  Concordance  gives  seven  instances),  to  which  aivp,  MMnp  corre- 
sponds in  Aramaic,  the  phrase  iv  6d^  ducoMNrvn/r,  xxi.  32,  which  is  unnatural 
as  Greek,  and  unusual  in  conception-  as  well,  is  to  be  explained  as  a  literal  ^ 
translation  of  |}rp  rnma,  Onk.  Ckn.  xxiv.  48  (LXX,  cV  6df  dXjj6tias);  cf. 
Matt  xxi.  16;  but  cf.  also  Prov.  viii.  20  in  original,  Taig.,  and  LXX. 
(3)  Since  np-ix  and  Knpix,  like  the  Syr.  amp-n  also,  acquired  the  meaning  of 
charity,  alms,  which  led  even  the  LXX  to  translate  the  first-named  nine  or 
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ten  timefl  by  tXtrffUKrvvri  (cf.  also  Clem.  Strom.  viL  69i  ^  €$is  ^  wap  f/ur 
fieraHhriKri  diKotoavvrf  Xeycroi,  and  Acts  X.  2  with  x.  35),  we  have  oonBtantly 
to  consider  whether  diKCMHrvvrjv  (vi.  1),  if  it  is  the  true  reading,  may  not 
represent  this  Aramaic  word  in  the  sense  of  ikerjiioovvtjv^  and  whether  the 
very  early  variants  of  this  saying  do  not  finally  go  back  to  the  time  when  the 
Aramaic  Matt,  was  still  translated  orally  in  these  various  ways :  M*BD  Ss 
(this  latter,  also,  distinguishing  clearly  between  vi.  1  and  vi.  2),  rrfv  fkKauHriwiiw 
vfi&v.    Sc  "  your  gifts,"  cf .  Ephr.  in  Epitt.  Paulij  p.  74,  dona  vestra ;  K^  i^v 
doa-iv  in&v,  S^  and  the  later  Greek  authorities,  rffv  €\€rj(i  oavyijp  vfi&v.   (4)  In 
Aramaic,  in^B  means  servant;  ni^j;  (K^5^y,  m^ay,  lenvap  fern.),  work,  act    Con- 
sequently the  Syriac  translator  of  Clem.  1  Cor,  xxxix.,  or  one  of  his  copyists, 
has  rendered  ump  by  tpyttv  instead  of  iraibnv  (Lightfoot,  8t,  Clement,  L  138, 
ii.  119).    Lagarde,  in  his  Agaihcmgelos  (Abh.  dor  gdU,  Ah.  1889,  xxxv.  128X 
commenting  upon  the  variants.  Matt.  xi.  19,  epycav ;  Luke  vii.  36,  rrRy«p, 
recalls  Orig.  Horn.  xiv.  5  inJerem.  (Delarue,  iii.  211 ;  an  earlier  commentator, 
he  says,  understood  by  the  "  mother  "  in  Jer.  xv.  10,  Wisdom,  rit  di  rU^a  r^r 
axxfiias  koI  eV  to  cvayycXt^  avayiypairrat  '^jcol  airoorAXci  17  <ro<f>ia  rc^  rrxva 
avrfj^y"  cf .  Luke  xi.  49).    If  tpycup  is  the  original  reading  in  Matt.  xL  19,  it 
is  then  the  correct  rendering  of  the  Aramaic  word  spoken  by  Jesus  (see 
ZKom.  Malt.  431  f.  in  contradiction  of  the  Ist  and  2nd  editions  of  the  Einld' 
tung).    Luke,  or  rather  the  earliest  authority  for  the  tradition,  which  Luke 
followed,  heard  and  spoke  ahdeh  (your  servants),  instead  of  abadd^  (your 
works).    He  thought  of  wisdom  as  a  person ;  cf.  Luke  xi.  49,  and  found  in 
this  passage  the  children  of  the  divine  wisdom  contrasted  with  the  capricious 
children  of  that  generation.    Instead  of  the  more  exact  vatfks  (servants,  ci 
Matt.  xiv.  2  ;  Luke  i.  54,  xii.  45),  he  chose  W«cva,  having  in  mind,  donbtless, 
such  Wisdom  i)a8sages  as  Prov.  i.  8,  ii.  1,  xxxi.  2 ;  Sir.  ii.  1.     He  might 
equally  well  have  said  vioi  (cf .  John  xii.  36  with  Eph.  v.  8).    (5)  If  the  Gospd 
of  the  Hebrews  has  preserved  the  original  form  of  the  fourth  petition  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  as  it  was  offered  from  the  beginning  by  Aramaic-speaking 
Christians  (Lat.  "panem  nostrum  crastinum  da  nobis  hodie,"  OK,  iL  693, 
709  f .,  recently  confirmed  anew,  Anecd.  Maredsol.  iii.  2.  262),  we  have  a  sub- 
stantially correct  translation  of  it  in  Matt.  vi.  11 ;  ^mawrto^  is  derived  from 
fl  €irtovo-ay  sc.  fifjjpcu    But  Matthew's  phrase  is  not  a  natural  one,  for  the 
proper  antithesis  to  urfffupov  is  aHptov,  not  ^  cVtotkrc    The  latter  denotes  the 
day  next  following,  as  reckoned  from  whatever  day  may  have  been  previously 
mentioned  (Acts  xvi.  11,  xx.  15,  xxi:  18 ;  cf.  vii.  26,  xxiii.  11).    Hence  it 
is  approximately  used  in  Luke  xi.  3  in  contrast  with  t6  naff  ^fupav,  but  in- 
appropriately by  Matthew,  who  might  more  properly  have  written  r^  r^ 
t^ptov  or  tls  T^v  aHpiov  instead  of  r6v  iwunMriov.    Observe  that  Greek,  like 
Overman  (and  English),  has  no  proper  equivalent  for  croMtwa  (but  cf.  Fkpe 
under  oOfpior,  and  Heyne,  Deutsche  WSrterbuch,  ii.  867,  under  "morgend^. 
Cf .  ZKom.  Matt.  275  ff.    The  wording  of  the  Greek  Matt,  can  be  explained 
only  on  the  supposition  that  the  translation  was  influenced,  not  directly  by 
the  Gospel  of  Luke,  but  by  the  Church  usage  of  those  regions  where  the 
Lord's  Prayer  was  customarily  spoken  in  the  form  which  Luke  has  preserved. 
Here,  then,  we  have  strong  evidence  that  our  Greek  Matt,  is  (a)  a  translation ; 
(()  a  translation  made  in  the  Greek  Gentile  Church ;  (c)  a  translation  not 
always  felicitous,  but  in  its  intent  exceedingly  faithful.    It  has  not  sub- 
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stituted  traditions  of  a  later  time  or  other  localities  for  the  original,  bnt  has 

translated  the  Lord's  Prayer  just  as  the  Jewish  Christians  said  it  in  Jerusalem,       y  ^ 

Kokaba,  or  Beroea  about  6Oh0^A.D.,  and  even  down  to  about  400.    (6)  The     ^   / 

saying,  Matt.  v.  34-37,  yields  no  other  meaning  than :  '*  Instead  of  using 

all  manner  of  oaths,  let  your  speech  be  confined  to  a  double  Yea  or  Nay." 

One  might  compare  the  reduplicated  dfiriv  of  Jesus  Himself  in  the  Fourth 

Oospel,  and  the  va/,  dfirfv  of  Rev.  i.  7,  cf.  xzii.  20.    It  would  be  less  strange 

that  Christians  should  thus  emphasise  their  affirmations  and  denials  than 

that,  in  spite  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  they  should  take  oaths  and,  as 

in  Paul's  case,  use  other  strong  forms  of  assertion  as  well ;  yet  it  is  hardly 

thinkable  that,  in  the  very  connection  where  he  declared  all  ir€pur<r6v  in  the 

attestation  of  truth  to  be  a  consequence  of  evil,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  the 

sons  of  God,  Jesus  should  have  recommended  a  reduplication  of  the  Yea  and 

Naj  which  in  itself  is  needless.    II  we  compare  the  saying  in  Jas.  v.  12  (which 

can  hardly  be  independent  of  Matt.  v.  37,  if  the  latter  really  originated  with 

Jesus)  and  other  citations  of  Jesus'  words  which  correspond  with  Jas.  v.  12 

(Just.  Apol,  i.  16 ;  Clem.  Strom,  v.  99  [a/.  100],  vii.  67 ;  Clem.  Hem,  xix.  2 ; 

Epiph.  Hot,  xix.  6),  we  must  give  the  preference  to  the  form  ?crra>  viimv  rh  vai 

ycu,  Koi  rh  oO  oCf.    This  seems  the  more  certain,  since  it  accords  with  an  actual 

Jewish  idiom.    Jesus  had  cited  Lev.  xix.  12 ;  on  Lev.  xix.  36  the  Talmud 

(Baba  Mezia,  49a)  makes  the  exegetically  impossible  comment,  "  That  thy  yea 

may  be  a  true  (yea)  and  thy  nay  a  true  (nay)."    Cf.  Midrash  on  Ruth  iii.  18 

(Wtinsche's  trans.  S.  53),  and  several  similar  passages  in  Levy,  i.  466 ; 

Jastrow,  348,  365,  under  |m,  fn=yes.    Jesus  doubtiess  said  |'m,  cf.  Levy  i.  67 ; 

Dalman,  Or.*  223 ;  also  Paul,  the  Pharisee,  assumes  in  2  Cor.  i.  17-20  that 

the  yea  must  be  a  real  yea,  and  not  nay  at  the  same  time.    The  original  of 

Matt.  V.  37  need  not  have  been  absolutely  identical  with  the  original  of 

Jas.  V.  12 ;  6  XcSyor  vyMv  suggests  some  such  form  as  "  let  your  yea-saying 

be  a  yea,"  etc.    Jas.  v.  12  may  have  had  an  influence  in  spreading  the 

uncanonical  form  of  the  saying  {OK^  i.  323,  A.  2).    But  we  must  reckon  also 

here  with  the  possibility  that  forms  of  much-quoted  sayings  which  date  from 

the  time  of  the  oral  translation  of  Matt,  were  preserved  in  Church  use  till 

Justin's  time  or  beyond  it.    (7)  With  regard  to  the  use  of  participles  in  the 

N.T.,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  in  Aramaic,  as  in  Hebrew,  these 

forms  are  entirely  timeless.    A  noteworthy  example  is  Matt.  v.  10,  where 

the  context  makes  it  impossible  that  those  should  be  called  blessed  who  have 

survived  a  persecution,  so  that  dtduayfiivoi  stands  for  buDKOfxtvoi.    Polycarp 

(baptized  in  69),  who  writes  the  latter  form  {ad  PhiL  ii.),  might  have  heard 

in  his  youth  some  interpreter  who  did  his  work  better  than  the  Greek  Matt. 

Perhaps  a  jMrticiple  underlies  the  apm  irtXevnja-tv  of  ix.  18,  which  Luke's 

authority  rendered  more  satisfactorily  by  the  imperfect  dw40vri(rK€v  (viii.  42) ; 

cf.  Matt.  V.  23.    We  might  point  also  to  CrjrovvT€s  for  ^iTr^cravrcr,  ii.  20,  and 

the  uncertain  interchange  of  irapadovs  and  wapa^i^vsy  x.  4,  xxvi.  25,  46, 

xxvii.  3, 4.    If  the  very  common  use  of  the  participial  constructions  (see  above, 

n.  7)  seems  on  superficial  observation  to  give  to  the  style  of  Matthew  a  more 

distinctively  Greek  impress,  in  comparison  with  the  stronger  Hebraistic 

character  of  Mark  and  also  John,  then  the  hand  of  a  translator,  who  seeks  to 

avoid  the  monotony  of  the  Semitic  narrative  style  by  employing  the  correct 

Greek  expression,  Ib  betrayed  in  the  immoderate  use  of  this  construction  in 
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the  resultant  awkwardness  ci  expression  (concerning  xiv.  6,  see  ZKom.  MatL 
504,  A.  79),  and  in  the  consequent  obscuring  of  the  facta.  In  o^  anfifiirmr, 
zxviiL  1,  which  appears  strange  to  us,  Eus.  Quoit.  ad  Marin  (Mai,  Nata  Pair, 
BiU.  iv.  1.  256  S.\  and  Jerome,  EpisL  cxx.  4  ad  Hedib^  think  thej  hare  dis- 
covered a  mistake  of  the  translator ;  but  it  eorrespciids  to  later  Greek  ussge 
(cf.  ZKom.  Matt.  710,  A.  1).  For  possible  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  eqaiYalents, 
cf.  Lightfoot,  Opp,  ii.  889 ;  on  the  other  hand,  however,  Dalmaii,  £fr.^  197, 
and  positively  Or,*  247. 

11.  (Pp.  579,  580.)  As  to  the  pardonable  error  in  xxiiL  35,  see  above, 
p.  589,  n.  5.  Matt,  ii  23  is  not  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  evangelist  (see 
above,  p.  568,  n.  7).  The  Chtpei  cf  ih^  Hi^brmo^  or,  as  Jerome  calls  it  in 
Ftr.  HL  iii.  and  elsewhere,  the  %p9wm  H^braiwm  of  Matt,  also  contained  the 
words  qyumiank  Naear€BUi  vocabitury  and,  as  one  must  infer  from  Jenmie^ 
sUence  in  the  passage  where  this  is  mentioned,  introduced  the  alleged  eitatkm 
with  no  different  formula.  The  learned  but  mistaken  ooigectnre  of  certain 
Hebrew  Christians,  whose  guidance  Jerome  followed  (GStmum  •»  Jsi.  xL  1, 
Vallarsi,  iv.  155 ;  cf.  Comm,  in  Mt.  iL  23,  ValL  viL  17),  that  the  pnwiflf 
presents  a  citation  from  Isa.  xi  1,  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  redactor  of  the 
Ooipel  qf  the  H$br0W$  some  250  yean  earlier.  There  is  a  mistake  in  Matt, 
xiii.  35,  in  that  Ps.  Ixxviii.  2  (entitled  a  psalm  of  Asaph)  is  cited  as  r^  ptf$€9 
dft&  'Htrauw  rau  vfxxfi^Tov.  The  genuineness  of  'Horoioi;  (wrongly  placed  in 
Tisch.  ed.  8)  is  attested  by  M*  min.  1, 13, 124  (these  two  belonging  to  the 
Ferrar  groupX  33,  253 ;  and,  further,  many  MSS.  seen  by  Euaebias  (MoQtt 
Coll.  Tuwo,  i.  462)  and  Jerome  (in  Mi,  xiii.  35,  Vail.  vii.  94^  and  eqiedally  by 
its  offensiveness,  which  would  be  the  more  keenly  felt  because  Porphyry  had 
made  use  of  it  to  prove  Matthew's  ignorance  (as  shown  by  the  Brwiar.  in 
PioUmoi  under  Jerome's  name,  which  is  now  proved  to  be  genuine  in  this 
portion ;  see  Anecd,  Maredsol.  iiL  2.  60).  When  Eus.  loc,  eit.  maintains  that 
in  the  accurate  MSS^  and  Jerome  in  Ml,  that  in  the  vulgata  editia,  the 
name  Isaiah  is  wanting,  it  only  indicates  the  early  date  of  the  emendation, 
which  is  apparent  also  from  its  wide  attestaticm  (add  Ss,  So,  and  Clem.  Horn. 
xviiL  15).  Jerome  conjectured  (Ckmun.  in  Mi.)  that  ''Asaph''  was  originally 
written,  then  exchanged  by  an  early  copyist  for  the  better  known  name  oi 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  finally  that  the  mistaken  emendation  was  set  aside 
again  by  the  deletion  of  the  name.  This  supposition  is  valueless,  but  still 
it  is  better  than  the  bold  assertion  in  Brwiar.  p.  59  f.,  that  all  the  <M  MSS. 
of  Matt  read  in  Asaph  propheta,  which  was  altered  by  stupid  persona.  Since 
Jerome  nowhere  appeals  to  the  Ompd  of  the  Hebrmoe  to  establish  the  OTiginal 
text  of  Matt.  xiii.  35,  we  must  infer  that  the  error  was  found  there  also,  and, 
furthermore,  that  the  reading  which  in  substance  is  incorrect  was  the  original 
one.  The  same  is  true  of  Matt,  xxvii.  9,  where  one  would  look  for  a  iefer> 
ence  to  Zechariah  rather  than  to  Jeremiah.  If  the  f  onner  had  appeared  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  it  would  be  hard  to  explain  not  only  the  silence  el  tiuse 
familiar  with  that  book,  who  discussed  the  problem  of  MatL  xxviL  9,  namely, 
Orig.  Comm.  in  Mt.  (Lat.X  Bekrue,  iii.  916 ;  Eus.  Denwutr.  z.  4.  13 ; 
Jerome  in  Mt  p.  228 ;  Breviar.  p.  60  f.,  but  especially  the  af^naiaaee  of 
an  apocryphal  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  Book  of  Jeremiah,  containing  word  for 
word  the  quotation  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  eaaonical  Jer.  Becanae 
the  Oospel  qfthe  Hebrews  also  assigned  the  words  in  Matt,  xxvii  9  to  Jeremiah, 
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tlie  Naaurenes  fabricated  the  apocryphal  book,  or  booklet^  which  they  showed 
to  Jerome;  cf.  hia  Oomm,  in  Mt,  xxrii.  9,  and  OKy  ii,  696 f.  The  only 
instance  in  which  the  Oiupel  of  the  HebrevM  evidently  corrects  a  mistake  due 
to  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  O.T.  u  Matt.  xxiiL  35 ;  see  above,  p.  589, 
n.  5 ;  OKy  ii.  711  f.  The  incorrect  forms  of  the  names  in  L  5,  7,  8  (see  fol- 
lowing note)  are  due  probably  to  the  translator,  not  to  the  author. 

12.  (P.  579.)  Eusebins  (on  Ps.  Ixzviii.— cf.  above,  p.  528)  explained  the 
variation  of  citations  in  Matt,  from  the  text  of  the  LXX  on  the  ground  that 
the  Hebrew  Matthew  made  use  of  the  Hebrew  O.T.  Jerome's  opinion  was 
that  both  Matthew  and  John  in  their  Qospels  quoted  directly  from  the 
Hebrew  original  without  reference  to  the  LXX  (Gcnnm.  im  Ou$  xi.  li  in 
Itaiam  vi.  9,  ix.  1 ;  ProL  in  P&rUat.^  VaU.  iv.  97, 196,  vi.  123,  ix.  3),  and  he 
ap])ealed  in  proof  of  his  opinion  to  the  supposed  Hebrew  original  of  Matt, 
in  the  library  at  Oeoearea,  i.e,  to  the  Oogpel  of  th§  Hebrowi  (Fir,  lU,  iii. ;  cf. 
OKy  ii.  697  f.).  The  view  to  which  exception  is  taken  on  p.  579  was  first 
developed  by  Bleek,  B^iMtge  %wr  EvcmgdimhriUky  1846>  B.  57  f.  Since 
then  the  matter  has  been  repeatedly  discussed  witiiout  convincing  results. 
Anger,  **  Batio  qua  loci  VTi  in  ev.  Matt,  laudantur,  quid  valeat  ad  illus- 
trandlon  huius  ev.  originem,"  parts  L-iii.,  Leipeige/ Programme  of  1861  and  yf  }r 
1862,  collated  the  material  moat  thoroughly.  Th^hypothesis  defended  by 
Bohl  (Foredmngen  ncuh  eviur  Volhbibel  tmr  Zeit  JeeUy  1873 ;  cf .  his  ^tHOjUaU  \  /^ 
tm  NTy  1878),  that  in  Jesus'  time  there  was  an  Aramaic  translation  of  the  /^ ^ 

O.T.  dependent  on  the  Qreek  LXX,  and  that  this  was  used  by  Jesus  and  the 
apostles  (by  the  latter  in  conjunction  with  the  LXXX  would  have  thrown 
everything  into  oonfnsion,  if  anyone  had  accepted  it.  The  comparison  of 
Matthew's  quotations  with  the  LXX  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that 
in  those  MSS.  of  the  latter  which  were  transcribed  by  Christian  hands, 
especially  the  Cod.  Alex.,  the  O.T.  text  has  frequently  been  altered  to  corre- 
spond with  the  wording  of  the  citation  in  the  N.T.  Moreover,  also,  the 
text  of  the  citations  in  Matt,  is  in  many  passages  by  no  means  certain.  It 
remains  to  be  proved  whether  it  be  allowed,  as  the  present  writer  has  sought 
to  prove  in  detail  {ZKom.  M<Ut.  474  ff.),  that  the  citation  in  xiiL  14&-15 
originally  consisted  only  of  the  words :  iraxvvff  r^p  icapbiav  rov  \aov  rovrov 
Km  rck  ira  oirr&v  fiapwe  jcol  rav9  o^^aX^iouff  avrmw  icdfifivty  or  that  the  incor- 
rect forms  of  the  names  I»/^d  (for  Q/S^d),  L  5,  Afiiovd  (A/3ca),  i.  7,  Ao-a^  (A(ra\ 
L  7  f .,  Aftmt  (Aft«vX  ^  1^9  '^^'^  original  in  the  Qreek  Matt,  (see  ZKom.  Matt, 
57-61).  The  fiimiliarity  of  the  one,  who  gave  Matt,  its  present  Qreek  form, 
with  the  LXX  is  very  evident  Just  as  clear,  however,  is  his  relation  to  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  O.T. — a  relation  which  was  not  brought  about  by  the 
LXX  or  by  any  other  known  Qreek  translation  whatsoever.  This  double 
relation,  which  can  be  accurately  determined  in  a  single  instance,  is  also  on 
that  account  an  extremely  complicated  task,  since  Matthew  gives  many  and 
especially  the  more  extended  citations  with  great  freedom,  in  order  to  make 
the  text  serve  the  purpose  of  its  use,  for  example,  iL  6,  iv.  15  f .,  xi.  10,  xii. 
18-21,  xiii.  14-15  (see  above),  xxii.  24,  xxvi.  31,  xxvii.  9.  The  erroneous 
reference  of  the  citation  in  xiii.  35  to  Isaiah  instead  of  to  Asaph — the 
composer  of  Ps.  IxxviiL — as  of  that  in  xxviL  9  to  Jeremiah  instead  of  to 
Zechariah  (see  above,  No.  11),  proves  that  the  author,  at  least  in  these 
cases,  had  consulted  neither  a  Qreek  nor  a  Hebrew  Bible,  but  had  trusted  his 
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memory.  Accordingly,  it  ia  probable  that  in  many  other,  if  not  in  all 
infitances,  the  author's  memory  of  Bible  passages,  frequently  heard  or  read, 
was  the  source  of  his  citations.  The  present  writer  feels  that  he  must  here 
forego  a  complete  presentation  of  the  list  of  citations,  and  a  compaiison  of 
them  with  the  Hebrew  text^  the  LXX,  and  the  Targum,  as  he  gave  in  the 
first  and  second  editions  of  his  EinUitung,  A  specific  difference  in  respect 
of  their  relation  to  the  original  text  and  to  the  LXX  cannot  be  shown  be- 
tween those  citations  through  which  the  author  desires  to  prove  the  agree- 
ment of  prophecy  with  fulfilment  (Class  A),  and  the  citations  given  in  the 
sayings  of  Jesus  and  other  persons  (Class  B).  To  Class  A  belong,  in  their 
contents,  i.  23  and  ii  6,  although,  according  to  their  form,  an  angel  speaks 
in  i.  23,  and  the  Sanhedrin  in  ii  5.  Translations,  made  independently  of 
the  LXX  from  the  Hebrew,  or  an  Aramaic  original,  are  found  not  only  in 
Class  A  (ii.  15,  viii.  17,  xxvii.  9),  but  also  in  Class  B  (xi  10,  xxvL  31 ;  cf. 
also  X.  36=Mic.  vii.  6) ;  furthermore,  clear  traces  of  a  consideration  of  a 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic  text  appear  in  Class  A  (iL  6, 18,  xii  18-20,  xiiL  35) ; 
but  also  in  Class  B  (xi.  29=3Jer.  vi.  16 ;  and  in  the  order  of  the  Decalogue, 
xix.  18,  cf.  V.  21,  27  ;  ZKom,  Matt  590,  A.  65).  Likewise,  essential  depend* 
ence  upon  the  LXX  is  shown  in  Class  B  (e.g.  iv.  6,  7, 10),  but  also  in  daas  A 
(i.  23,  iii.  2).  As  translator  of  a  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  original.  Matt  is 
characterised  by  several  transcriptions  of  Hebrew  personal  names  at  vari- 
ance with  the  Qreek  tradition ;  for  example,  Paxafiy  L  5  (pm^Pacfi  in  LXX, 
everywhere,  and  without  variants,  Jas.  iL  25 ;  Heb.  xi.  31 ;  Clem.  1  Cor. 
xiL ;  in  Jos.  AfU»  v.  1,  2,  5,  7,  Poo/Siy,  here,  to  be  sure,  with  the  variant  read- 
ing Paxa^)'  Further  discussion  of  this  subject,  and  consideration  of  the 
absolutely  incorrect  forms  of  names,  which  are  possible  only  on  the  part  of 
a  translator,  are  to  be  found  ZKom.  Matt,  57-61.  All  the  facts  in  the  case 
are  most  easily  explained  by  the  presupposition,  which  is  offered  by  the  tra- 
dition and  confirmed  by  a  series  of  observations  independent  of  it  (above,  pp. 
573  f.,  593),  that  our  Matt,  is  a  translation  of  an  Aramaic  writing^  in  which 
latter  the  O.T.  citations  and  allusions  were  often  given  in  a  very  free  Aramaic 
form ;  and  that  the  Greek  translator  was  guided  partiy  by  an  effort  to  give 
a  true  rendering  of  his  text,  and  partly  by  his  memory  of  the  LXX,  especially 
of  the  sayings  most  frequently  used  by  the  Christians  about  him,  or  already 
introduced  into  Greek  Gospels  which  were  known  to  him.  He  freed  himself 
more  or  less  from  the  influence  of  the  LXX  familiar  to  him :  (1)  in  passages 
where,  through  dependence  on  it,  the  thought  of  the  Aram.  Matt.,  expressed 
in  a  free  form  of  the  citation,  would  be  obliterated,  or  the  purpose  of  the 
citation  made  of  none  effect ;  (2)  where,  on  account  of  a  lacking,  or  unclear, 
or  incorrect  statement  of  the  source,  the  passage  cited  could  not  easily  have 
been  found,  even  if  he  had  looked  for  it. 

13.  (P.  581.)  With  regard  to  doublets,  we  have  first  to  notice  that 
Matthew  is  fond  of  repeating  the  same  formula  like  a  refrain :  five  timea^ 
KOi  €yiv€TO  0T€  irikto'tv  6  *lri<rovg  rovs  \6yov9  rovrovr,  viL  28,  xi.  1,  xiii.  53, 
xix.  1,  xxvi.  1 ;  five  or  six  times,  ^fcovo-orc  ^i  ippi&ri  rois  apxpltHs^  v.  21,  27, 
(31),  33,  38,  43  ;  the  opening  and  conclusion  of  the  Beatitudes  with  the  same 
phrase,  "  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,''  v.  3,  10 ;  the  repetition  of  the 
words  xix.  30  and  xx.  16  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  parables  (Mark  x. 
31 ;  Luke  xiii.  30 — once  each,  but  in  an  entirely  different  connection  in  Luke) ; 
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also  zziy,  42,  zzv.  13 ;  cf .,  further,  above,  p.  567,  note  6.  Moreover,  the 
repetition  of  a  maxim,  whether  it  be  original  or  derived  from  the  O.T.  or 
from  the  popular  proverbial  philosophy,  is  not  of  itself  a  sign  that  discourses 
are  not  trustworthily  recorded.  As  Paul  repeatedly  made  use  of  such  sayings 
in  letters  separated  by  some  interval  of  time  (Qal.  v.  9=1  Cor.  v.  6 ;  1  Cor. 
1.  31=2  Cor.  X.  17  J  1  Cor.  ix.  9,  14=1  Tim.  v.  18;  1  Cor.  vi.  9f.=GaL  v. 
19-21),  so,  too,  Jesus  may  have  used  quotations  like  that  in  Matt.  iz.  13  and 
ziL  7  (without  parallels),  or  sayings  like  Luke  ziv.  11,  zviiL  14,  and  in 
another  connection.  Matt,  zziii.  12,  not  only  three  but  twenty  times.  The 
same  applies  to  Matt.  ziii.  12  (=Mark  iv.  25)  and  zzv.  29,  to  Matt.  zviL  20 
and  zzi.  21  (=Mark  zi.  23 — Luke  zvii.  6  is  only  related),  and  would  apply 
to  Matt.  zz.  165  and  zzii.  14  if  zz.  166  were  uot  to  be  omitted,  with  MBLZ, 
Orig.  and  the  Egyptian  versions ;  cf .  ZKom.  Matt,  600.  As  for  the  narrative 
sections,  it  ia  not  in  the  least  improbable  that  Matt.  zii.  38-40  (=Luke  zi. 
29-30)  and  zvi.  1-4  (=Mark  viii.  11-12)  are  different  occurrences;  the  re- 
quest for  a  sign  came  up  more  than  once,  according  to  other  reports  as  well 
(John  ii.  18,  vL  30,  cf.  vii  3f.;  Mark  zv.  29  f. ;  Matt,  zxvii.  42  f.;  1  Cor. 
i.  22).  According  to  Matt.,  the  request  is  made  by  different  persons  in  the 
two  instances,  and  in  the  second  it  is  more  precisely  defined  by  €k  tov  ovpavov. 
Only  the  answer  is  in  both  instances  the  same,  if  the  sentences  of  w.  2^-3, 
which  are  connected  with  the  word  "  heaven,"  but  are  otherwise  most  original, 
are  accepted.  They  are,  to  be  sure,  not  to  be  considered  as  an  interpolation 
from  Luke  zii.  54-56  because  of  a  merely  remote  similarity  to  that  passage, 
but  rather  as  an  early  gloss,  taken  from  a  good  source.  Accordingly,  if  the 
narrative  Mark  ^  11  ff.  is  to  be  considered  more  historically  ezact  than 
Matt.  zvi.  1-4,  then  the  complete  similarity  of  Matt.  zii.  39  and  zvL  4  is  not 
only  a  new  proof  of  the  great  freedom  with  which  Matthew  shapes  the  dis- 
courses of  Jesus,  but  especially  also  an  example  of  his  preference  for  the 
lefrain  (see  beginning  of  this  note).  Also  in  content  the  answer  of  Jesus  to 
the  similar  demand  (John  ii.  19)  is  related  to  Matt.  zvi.  1-4,  and  in  form  also 
in  so  far  as  Jesus  uses  in  both  the  enigmatic  saying  (Mashal).  With  Matt. 
iz.  33f.=ziL  22  f.  the  case  is  not  quite  the  same.  Since  there  is  no  chrono- 
logical connection  between  chap.  iz.  and  chap,  z.,  and  between  chap.  zi.  and 
chap,  zii.,  it  would  not  be  inconceivable  (so  the  present  writer  judged  in  the 
first  and  second  edition)  that  Matthew  should,  in  passing,  touch  upon  a  single 
event  as  a  conclusion  of  the  sketches,  viii.  18-iz.  34  (see  n.  14),  which  are  in 
time  very  closely  connected,  and  then,  moreover,  should  once  again  narrate 
the  same  event  with  more  precision  and  detail  (zii.  22  f .)  in  a  connection 
where  it  was  of  importance  for  describing  the  conflict  with  the  Pharisees. 
The  fact  that  in  iz.  32  f.  the  author  tells  about  a  dumb  man,  and  in  zii.  22 
about  a  blind  man  who  is  also  dumb,  gives  no  warrant  for  distinguishing 
the  narratives ;  but  just  as  little  also  for  identifying  them.  If  iz.  34  is  to  be 
omitted  with  DakSs,  every  reason  for  this  disappears;  for  the  words  of 
the  people,  iz.  33,  have  nothing  in  common  with  ziL  23,  and  do  not  refer  to 
the  one  deed  of  healing  last  mentioned,  but  to  the  entire  chain  of  varied 
deeds  and  words  in  viii.  18-ix.  32 ;  cf.  ZKom.  MaU.  385,  451  f.  If  the 
discourses  Matt.  v.-viL  and  z.  are  in  part  free  compositions  of  the  author 
(above,  p.  558  f.,  then  v.  29  f.  can  be  historically  identical  with  zviii.  8f., 
v«  32  with  ziz.  9,  z.  38  f.  with  zvi.  24  f.    If,  furthermore,  one  compares  th^ 
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aentanceB  x.  17-82,  whicli  do  not  sait  the  hiBtorical  ntnation  deecribed  in 
X.  6  (above,  p.  668),  with  Mark  xiii.  9-13  and  Luke  xxi.  12-19,  where  thejr 
are  found  in  an  historically  probable  connection,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that,  when  Matthew  came  to  the  passage  (xxiv.  9-13)  where  these  sentences 
historically  belonged,  he  deliberately  abbreviated  them,  in  order  not  to  repest 
too  much.  There  is  no  trace  anywhere  of  an  unconscious  procedure  based 
upon  mechanical  use  of  sources ;  such  a  procedure,  also,  would  be  inoonsiBtent 
with  the  thoughtful  care  to  be  observed  in  all  parts  of  the  book  and  the 
unity  of  just  this  Qospel.  The  remaining  instance  in  which  it  might  at  first 
be  suspected  that  a  single  incident  had  been  doubled  through  ignorance  of 
the  facts  and  dependence  on  two  varying  narratives — the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand  and  the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand — ^is  safeguarded  against  such 
suspicion  by  the  occurrence  of  the  same  phenomenon  in  Mark,  and  by  those 
discourses  of  Jesus,  reported  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  which  refer  to  both 
occasions  (see  above,  p.  682). 

14.  (P.  684.)  On  the  place  of  viii.'  18-ix.  34  in  the  plan  of  the  Gospel, 
see  above^  p.  646.  Of.  Hofmann,  *^  Zwei  Tage  des  Mensehenflohnes^**  ZfPuK^ 
xxii.  (1861),  S.  331  ff.  AssuTning  the  credibility  of  the  express  and  careful 
statements  of  time  and  place  in  this  section  of  Matt.,  the  events  make  up  a 
definitely  ordered  series,  which  may  be  extended  from  the  accounts  of  Mark 
and  Luke,  but  not  corrected.  According  to  Matt.  xiii.  1,  Jesus  spoke  the 
succeeding  parables  on  the  same  day  upon  which  the  discourses  and  oon- 
versations  of  xii.  23-60  falL  The  change  of  place,  xiii.  63,  with  which 
xiii.  64  is  but  loosely  connected,  is,  according  to  Mark  iv.  36,  the  same 
crossing  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  at  evening  with  which  Matt  viii.  18  opens  a 
new  section.  In  Luke  viiL  22,  also,  it  has  no  immediate  connection  with 
anything  that  precedes.  Further,  the  connection  of  Mark  ii.  1-22,  Luke  t. 
17-39  (sMatt.  ix.  1-17),  with  the  preceding  and  following  context,  is  so 
entirely  free  that  it  argues  nothing  against  the  concatenation  of  the  incidents 
in  Matt.  The  passage  vui.  18-ix.  34,  then,  is  subaccount  of  a  single  day 
from  one  evening  to  the  next,  which  followed  immediately  the  day  of  the 
events  and  addresses  in  xii.  23-xiii.  63 ;  cf.  ZKora,  MaU.  344,  A.  8. 

16.  (P.  686.)  Mention  has  already  been  made  (above,  p.  690,  n.  6)  of 
individual  instances  of  alleged  lack  of  knowledge  on  Matthew's  part  Other 
criticisms  have  been  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  his  presentation  of  the 
subject.  It  is  said  that  Matthew  did  not  know  what  we  learn,  indeed  only 
from  Luke  L  26,  ii.  4  (cf.  John  i.  46),  that  Joseph  and  Mary  lived  in  Nazareth 
before  Jesus'  birth.  But  there  is  no  mention  in  i.  18-24  of  the  place  of  any 
of  the  events  there  recorded;  and  even  the  place  of  Christ's  birth  (first 
referred  to  in  i.  26)  is  not  given  there,  but  in  ii.  1,  where  it  leads  up  to  the 
questions  and  answers  iL  2,  4-6.  It  is  true  no  narrator  proceeds  in  this 
fashion,  whether  the  clumsy  compiler  of  a  **  curriculum  vitss  "  which  is  to  be 
presented  to  the  examiners  or  read  at  a  memorial  service,  or  a  master  of  the 
biographic  art.  But  what  this  proves  is  only  that  Matthew  had  no  inten- 
tion  of  writing  either  a  good  or  a  poor  account  of  Jesus'  life  for  those  who 
were  not  acquainted  with  it.  The  reader  unfamiliar  with  the  facts  first 
discovers  from  ii.  23  that  the  Holy  Family  had  close  relations  with  Nasareth 
even  before  Jesus'  birth.  This  is  presupposed  by  the  choice  of  Kaaretli  as 
a  residence  from  among  the  many  villages  of  Galilee ;  for  the  angels  ocm- 
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Bianded  only  the  return  from  Egypt  to  the  *<land  of  Israel."  Joseph's 
zeflection  on  the  political  situation  prompted  the  choice  of  Qalilee  rather 
than  Jadeea,  and  the  reason  for  the  choice  of  Nazareth  remains  unstated. 
The  reference  to  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy  is  no  substitute  for  it,  for  the 
divine  counsel  which  is  realised  by  the  settlement  in  Nazareth  is  not 
announced  to  Joseph  by  man  or  by  angel,  but  only  by  Matthew  to  his 
readers. 


§  57.  THE  RELATION  OF  MARK'S  GOSPEL  TO  THE 

GOSPEL  OF  MATTHEW. 

The  oldest  tradition  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
€kN3pels  which  we  have  found  heretofore  to  be  a  trust- 
worthy guide  shall  be  considered  first,  with  reference  also 
to  the  question  of  their  relation  to  each  other.  According 
to  the  tradition,  Matthew  wrote  before  Mark,  but  there 
was  no  great  interval  intervening  (above,  p.  892  ff.).  In 
this  case,  if  one  used  the  work  of  the  other,  it  must  have 
been  Mark  who  employed  Matthew,  not,  however,  the  Greek 
translation,  which  was  made  considerably  later  than  the 
time  when  Mark  composed  his  Gospel  (above,  p.  616  f.), 
but  the  Aramaic  original.  Of  all  the  conjectures  with 
regard  to  the  relation  between  Mark  and  Matthew,  only 
those  of  H.  Grotius  agree  with  the  tradition  (above, 
p.  422,  n.  4).  If  it  was  possible  for  it  to  come  into  his 
possession,  the  Gk)spel  of  Matthew,  written  in  his  mother 
tongue,  must  have  had  the  greatest  interest  for  Mark, 
who  was  a  native  of  Jerusalem.  And  it  is  inconceivable 
that  he  should  have  left  it  unread  and  made  no  use  of  it, 
if  he  had  become  acquainted  with  it  before  he  had  begun 
the  composition  of  his  own  book.  If  the  journey  to  Asia 
Minor,  which  Mark  had  in  view  at  the  time  of  Col.  iv. 
10,  was  made  in  the  interval  between  his  first  residence 
in  Rome,  of  which  we  learn  in  this  passage  and  in  Philem. 
24,  and  tlie  second  sojourn  there,  witnessed  to  by  1  Pet. 
v.  13  and  the  traditions  as  to  the  origin  of  his  Gospel 
(above,  p.  427  £),  there  is  nothing,  in  the  way  of  suppos- 
ing that  this  journey  to  the  East  was  extended  to  include 
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a  visit  to  his  native  city,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  he 
returned  from  Jerusalem,  or  some  other  point  in  Palestine, 
to  Rome  in  company  with  Peter  in  the  autumn  of  63  or 
the  spring  of  64.      Since  the  tradition  gives  us  nothing 
further  with  reference  to  the  date  of  Matthew's  Gospel 
than  that  it  was  written  earlier  than  Mark — which  was 
begun  at  the  earliest  in  the  year  64 — and  that  Matthew 
wrote  his  Gospel  between  61  and  66  ;  and  since,  moreover, 
nothing  has    appeared  in  either  of  the  Gospels  which 
proves  that  Matthew  was  composed  after  61-63,  or  Mark 
before  64-70,  there  is  no  reason  why  Mark,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  eastern  journey  in  62-63,  should  not  have  learned 
in  Palestine  of  Matthew's  Grospel,  which  had  been  written 
shortly  before.     He  might,  therefore,  have  brought  it  back 
with  him  to  Rome,  and  have  used  it  shortly  afterwards  in 
the  composition  of  his  own  GospeL    This  conjecture  would 
be  raised  to  probability  bordering  on  certainty,  if  it  should 
appear  that  Mark  is  dependent  upon  an  older  document, 
which  only  resembles  our  Matthew.     But  it  is  at  least 
equally  probable  that  the  Greek  translator  of  Matthew 
was  acquainted  with  Mark,  which  had  appeared  in  the 
meantime,    and    used    it,    along    with    other    helps,    in 
the  execution   of  his    difficult   task  (above,   p.   575  f,). 
Following  the  tradition,  it  is  possible  and  probable,  from 
the  order  in  which  the  books  in   question    originated 
(Aram.  Matthew,  Mark,  Greek  Matthew),   that  a  rela- 
tion of  mutual  dependence  exists  between  our  Matthew 
and  our  Mark.      Mark  could   have  used   the   Aramaic 
Matthew,  and  the  person  who  translated  Matthew  into 
Greek  could  have  used  Mark.     The  first  would  necessarily 
show  itself  chiefly  in  traces  of  dependence  in  content,  the 
second  in  traces  of  dependence  in  form. 

Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  details,  with 
regard  to  which  there  has  been  so  much  dispute,  and 
with  reference  to  which  endless  strife  is  possible,  it  may 
be  advantageous  to  make  several  general  statements,  some 
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of  which  have  been  proved  already,  others  of  which  are 
self-evident.  (1)  The  employment  of  an  older  ¥niting 
by  Mark  is  not  excluded  either  by  the  tradition  concern- 
ing the  relation  of  Mark  to  Peter  or  the  special  occasion 
and  purpose  of  his  Gospel  (above,  pp.  440  £,  501  £).  (2) 
Entire  ignorance  on  the  part  of  a  later  author  regarding 
earlier  writing?  dealing  with  the  same  theme  is  rendered 
improbable  by  the  constant  intercourse  which,  in  the 
apostolic  age,  bound  all  parts  of  the  Church  together, 
and  by  the  difficulty  of  constructing  a  history  of  Jesus 
£rom  the  oral  tradition  alone,  which  would  be  in  any 
degree  systematic  and  free  from  contradiction.  This 
would  have  been,  of  course,  unlikely  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
ciple of  one  of  the  apostles  like  Mark,  and  entirely  so,  if  a 
rumour  had  reached  him  that  shortly  before  an  apostle  had 
written  a  comprohensive  book  concerning  the  deeds  and 
sayings  of  Jesus.  (3)  The  number  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  extensive  agreement  between  Matthew  and  Mark 
in  single  narratives  and  in  whole  series  of  narratives 
(n.  1)  can  be  explained  by  the  uniformity  of  the  oral 
tradition,  upon  which  both  are  dependent,  will  always  be 
small  Comparison  of  Matthew  with  Luke  proves  that 
widely  differing  traditions  existed  together  in  the  apostolic 
Church  regarding  the  most  important  parts  of  the  Grospel 
history.  Notwithstanding  the  hct  that  the  Lord's  Prayer 
was  employed  in  the  second  century  in  parts  of  the 
Church  most  widely  separated — ^by  the  Aramaic-speaking 
Jewish  Christians  as  well  as  by  Maroionitic  congregations 
and  the  catholic  Church — certainly  also  frequently  used 
as  early  as  the  apostolic  age,  it  is  reproduced  in  Matt,  vi 
9  S.  and  Luke  xiT  ff  in  two  widely  variant  forms.  The 
account  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  which  was 
recalled  to  the  Church  by  every  celebration,  is  given  very 
differently  in  Matt.  xxvL  26  ff.,  1  Cor.  xL  23  ff.,  and  in  the 
corrected  text  of  Luke  xxii.  17-20.  Further,  a  compari- 
son of  Matt.  i.  1-17  with  Luke  iii.  23-38,  or  of  Matt  v.- 
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vii.  with  Luke  vi.  20-49,  or  Matt.  xxvi.  57-68  with  Luke 
xxii.  54,  63-71,  will  show  the  impossibility  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  stereotyped  tradition  circulated  throughout  the 
entire   apostolic   Church,  even  regarding  the  most  im- 
portant facts  of  the  Gospel  history.     The  assumption  of 
literary  dependence  in  order  to  explain  the  agreement 
between   Matthew  and  Mark  is   rendered  all  the  more 
necessary  by  the  fi*ct  that  the  two  books  were  written 
under  entirely  different  conditions  and  for  entirely  dif- 
ferent readers.      In  this  respect  the  disparity   between 
Matthew  and  Mark  is   incalculably  greater  than    that 
between   Mark  and  Luke,   and  scarcely  less  than  that 
between  Matthew  and  Luke.     (4)  So  long  as  the  impossi- 
bility of  a  relation  of  direct  dependence  between   two 
extant  documents  remains  undemonstrated,  it  is  arbitrary 
or  unscientific  to  explain  the  agreements  between  them  by 
supposing  that  both  are  dependent  upon  documents  no 
longer  extant  and  without  witnesses.    But  if  one  of  these 
Gospels  is  dependent  upon  the  other,  an  historical  considera- 
tion of  the  relation  existing  between  them  will  be  enough 
to  render  impossible  the  belief  that  a  Gospel  written  for 
Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  in  Palestine,  the  form  and 
content  of  which  is  determined  in  detail  by  this  purpose, 
is  dependent  upon  a  Gospel  written  for  Christians  outside 
of  Palestine.     (5)  It  does  not  follow  because  important 
parts  are  wanting  in  one  Gospel  that  the  author  did  not 
have  before  him  another  Gospel  containing  these  portions ; 
since  neither  of  these  books  supplies  a  basis  for  presuppos- 
ing that  their  authors  intended  to  record  all  that  was  in 
itself  commemorable,  or  all  that  they  themselves  regarded 
as  trustworthy.    Mark,  as  well  as  Matthew,  exhibits  proof 
to  the  contrary.     We  have  already  seen,  in  considering 
the  title  of  the  book,'  that  Mark's  plan  permitted  only  a 
sketch  of  the  work  of  the  Baptist,  and  of  the  baptism 
and  temptation  of  Jesus,  which  could  not  have  been  the 
original  form  of  the  oi-al  or  written  tradition  concerning 
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these  facts  (above,  p.  460).  The  same  reason  accounts 
also  for  the  absence  of  a  narrative  regarding  the  origin, 
birth,  and  childhood  of  Jesus.  To  conclude  that  Mark 
had  not  read  the  narrative  in  Matt.  i.-ii.  is  quite  as  inad- 
missible as  to  assume  that  it  was  known  to  him  but 
rejected  as  untrustworthy,  or,  moreover,  to  suppose  that 
all  the  traditions  or  fictions  preserved  in  Matt.  i.~ii.  and 
Luke  L~ii.  originated  later  than  the  time  when  Mark  wrote. 
It  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  more  than  thirty  years  elapsed 
after  the  death  of  Jesus  before  the  Christians  began  to 
make  inquiries  and  to  construct  narratives  about  His 
origin,  birth,  and  childhood.  If  Mark  could  leave  un- 
noticed these  narratives,  which  he  certainly  must  have 
known,  he  could  have  done  so  notwithstanding  his  know- 
ledge of  Matt  i.-iL  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which 
is  found  in  Matt,  v.-vii.  and  Luke  vi.  20-49  in  two  very 
different  recensions,  must,  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  its  significance  in  each  of  the  recensions,  be 
regarded  as  an  important  part  of  the  Gospel  tradition. 
Mark,  however,  could  not  use  it  as  an  example  of  Jesus' 
preaching  characterised  in  i.  14f.,  since  it  does  not  come 
under  this  head.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  not  the 
Gk)spel  (above,  p.  542  f.).  In  the  form  in  which  it  occurs 
in  Matthew,  he  could  not  have  used  it  at  all.  Sentences 
like  those  in  Matt.  v.  1 7-20,  which  have  a  very  important 
place  there,  could  have  produced  only  confusion  among 
the  Roman  Christians  as  we  know  them  from  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  (voL  L  421  ff.).  To  say  the  least,  a  com- 
mentary would  have  been  necessary — a  commentary  of 
an  entirely  different  character  from  that  which  we  find  in 
Jesus'  discourse  itself  (Matt.  v.  21-48) — ^in  order  to  render 
the  words  intelligible  and  profitable  to  the  Roman  Chris- 
tians for  whom  Mark  wrote.  So  Mark  himself  must  have 
thought,  provided  that  Paul's  judgment  regarding  his  work 
as  a  missionary  in  Rome  was  at  all  just  (CoL  iv.  11;  vol. 
L  450,  n.  4).     The  omission  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
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in  Mark  is  no  proof  that  the  author  had  not  read  Matthew. 
(6)  Nor  does  the  lack  of  rd^^^  in  Mark,  of  which  notice 
had  been  taken  already  by  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  John  in  Ephesus,  argue  against  Mark's  dependence  on 
Matthew.  We  were  under  necessity  of  admitting  earher 
that  Matthew  made  no  attempt  in  most  parts  of  his  book 
to  reproduce  the  events  in  chronological  order.  This  must 
have  been  especially  evident  to  a  person  like  Mark,  who 
knew  fix)m  the  narratives  of  an  eye-witness  the  historical 
place  of  many  incidents  which  Matthew  took  out  of  their 
historical  connection  and  arranged  again  after  the  order 
of  content  (above,  p.  556  ff.).  Matthew  was  not  suited  to 
serve  as  a  guide  for  the  arrangement  of  the  historical 
material  in  Mark.  If  Mark  had  followed  Matthew  en- 
tirely, the  result  could  have  been  what  John  sums  up  in 
the  words — oi  fUmoi  rd^ei. 

With  these  prefatory  remarks  we  pass  to  the  compari- 
son of  the  two  Gospels.  Here  weight  is  to  be  given,  first  of 
all,  to  the  total  impression  which  they  produce.  Matthew 
appears  as  a  work  of  large  proportion,  ^t  in  one  mould ; 
Mark  is  a  mosaic,  carefully  constructed  out  of  numerous 
pieces.  In  Matthew  we  notice  the  freedom  with  which 
the  author  handles  a  mass  of  material,  the  arrangement  of 
which,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  determined  by  his  theo- 
logical  conception  and  apologetic  purpose,  and  at  the  same 
time  his  frequent  carelessness  with  regard  to  the  narrator  s 
literary  task,  and  the  lack  of  all  effort  to  fulfil  the  duties 
which  to  us  seem  incumbent  upon  the  accurate  historian. 
While  Mark  made  a  similar  effort  to  follow  a  leading 
thought,  we  notice  that  this  is  much  less  definite  and  more 
neutral  than  the  controlling  idea  in  Matthew ;  and  more 
than  this,  that  he  is  tmable  to  carry  the  idea  through. 
The  material  stifles  the  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
spite  of  numerous  infelicities  of  expression,  Mark  shows 
himself  a  master  in  clear  narrative,  in  his  ability  to  por- 
tray a  situation  and  to  reproduce  with  exactness  trivial 
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details,  which,  in  the  memory  of  an  eye-witness,  are  in- 
separably connected  with  the  kernel  of  the  event.  If  this 
is  true,  it  follows  that  Matthew  is  more  original.  That 
Matthew  should  show  deficiency  as  a  narrator  is  in  keeping 
with  the  peculiarity  of  the  author,  which  appears  uni- 
formly in  every  part  of  his  book  It  would,  however,  be 
inconceivable  that  with  the  narratives  of  Mark  before  him, 
which  for  the  most  part  are  very  clearly  drawn  and  accurate 
in  details,  he  should  have  obliterated  or  otherwise  destroyed 
these  characteristics  without  intending  either  to  correct 
errors  or  to  make  considerable  abridgement.  Matthew 
could  not  have  been  influenced  by  the  eflfort  to  secure 
convenient  brevity  of  narrative,  in  case  the  short  Gospel  of 
Mark  was  before  him  when  he  wrote,  since  his  own  Gospel 
is  much  more  elaborate.  Matthew's  narratives  do  not 
exhibit  the  character  of  excerpts,  as  do  sentences  like 
Mark  xvi  9-13,  but  give  the  impression  of  unfinished 
sketches.  Moreover,  the  universal  rule  will  apply  here, 
that  the  unfinished  sketch  precedes  the  completed  drawing 
and  the  highly  coloured  painting.  Nothing  was  more 
natural  than  for  Mark,  in  the  narratives  which  he  both 
found  in  Matthew,  and  also  had  often  heard  from  Peter, 
to  pick  out  such  touches  as  would  render  the  pictures 
more  accurate,  richer  in  colour,  and  clearer.  A  writing 
constructed  as  was  Matthew  (above,  p.  556  f.)  must  have 
made  every  later  narrator  who  had  it  in  his  hand  desire 
to  add  explanatory  additions.  That  such  a  document 
was  before  Mark,  and  that  he  followed  it,  has  been 
proved  beyond  all  question,  particularly  by  Klostermann. 
The  entire  Gospel  of  Mark  furnishes  evidence  that,  with 
all  his  independent  knowledge  of  details,  resting  as  it 
did  upon  the  eye-witness  of  Peter,  Mark  had  a  written 
exemplar  from  which  he  sometimes  made  excerpts  and  to 
which  he  sometimes  added  glosses  (n.  2).  In  some  pas- 
sages this  is  evident  at  once  from  the  expressions  used, 
which  can  be  explained  only  under  this  presupposition. 
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Although  designiBg  to  record  only  a  single  parable  in 
xii.  1,  Mark  writes,  ^'He  began  to  speak  to  them  in 
parables/'  because  an  account  lay  before  him  according  to 
which  Jesus  spoke  three  parables  in  succession  on  the 
same  day  in  the  temple  (Matt.  zxL  28-31,  33-41, 
xxiL  1-14).  In  the  parallel  narrative  of  Matthew  (xxi 
33),  the  words,  "Hear  another  parable,"  indicate  to  the 
reader  expressly  that  this  parable  is  only  one  in  a  series 
of  such  discourses  (c£  xxi.  45,  xxii  1).  Further,  this 
occurs  in  a  passage  having  an  extended  context  (Mark  xL 
27-xii.  37  =  Matt  xxi.  23-xxii.  46,  n,  1),  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  parables  that  are  intentionally  cut 
out  by  Mark,  is  practically  without  variation  in  both 
Matthew  and  Mark.  Therefore  the  book  employed  by 
Mark  was  not  some  work  which  simply  resembled  our 
Matthew,  but,  as  far  as  content  and  arrangement  go,  our 
Matthew  itself.  The  fact  that  here,  as  in  most  other 
cases,  the  expression  is  more  awkward  in  Mark  than  in 
Matthew,  is  accounted  for  when  we  remember  that  it 
was  the  Aramaic  Matthew  which  Mark  had  before  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  numerous  agreements  between 
Matthew  and  Mark  in  the  choice  of  words  is  explained, 
if  the  person  who  translated  Matthew  into  Greek  was 
familiar  with  Mark,  and  if  he  followed  this  in  cases  where 
he  found  an  expression  that  suited  him,  without,  however, 
abating  his  effort  to  find  expressions  that  were  more 
pleasing  (n.  3).  It  is  entirely  contrary  to  Mark's  habit 
to  reproduce  the  discourses  of  Jesus  and  of  other  persons 
in  indirect  discourse.  Even  discourses  which  are  really 
summaries  of  repeated  and  much  more  elaborate  utter* 
ances  are  thrown  into  direct  form  (Mark  i.  15,  vL  14-16, 
X.  33  £).  When  he  departs  from  this  rule  in  vi.  7-8,  then 
passes  to  the  direct  form  in  ver.  9  without  notice,  and, 
.  finally,  in  vv.  10-11  introduces  a  single  independent 
saying  with  a  special  introduction  {xal  Skeyep  auroif),  the 
inconsistency  is  explained  if,  in  the  first  place,  he  made 
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a  summary  of  the  elaborate  discourse  in  Matt.  x.  Sff., 
which  was  before  him,  but  afterwards  saw  fit  to  excerpt 
parts  with  greater  accuracy.  The  saine  is  true  of  Mark  i. 
4,  7-8  in  relation  to  Matt.  iii.  2,  7-12,  and  of  several  other 
passages  in  which  the  discourse  of  Jesus  is  interrupted 
by  a  ical  S\ey€P  avrok,  not  called  for  by  the  context  of  the 
discourse  in  Mark  (ii.  27,  vii.  9 ;  cf.  i.  7,  n.  2). 

The  use  of  the  O.T.  in  the  two  cases  deserves  special 
notice.  No  great  weight  can  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
at  least  in  one  instance  (xiv.  49)  Mark  reproduces  the 
fua  ifkiifHoO&civ  at  ypoffxii^  which  occurs  80  frequently  in 
Matthew,  and  is  of  so  much  importance  for  his  purpose ; 
since  it  is  not  used  to  express  his  own  thought,  but  is 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  who  is  represented  in  Matt 
xxvi  56,  cf  54,  as  speaking  similar  words  on  the  same 
occasion.  Moreover,  the  words  are  in  keeping  with  Jesus' 
attitude  /to  O.T.  prophecy.  It  is,  however,  significant 
that  Mark  quotes  no  O.T.  passages  not  also  cited  by 
Matthew  (n.  4).  Only  in  one  instance  does  Mark  cite 
the  O.T.  on  his  own  responsibility  (i  2f.).  All  other 
citations  from  the  O.T.  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
speakers  in  the  narrative,  particularly  the  Lord,  and, 
what  is  more  striking,  always  in  the  same  connection  in 
which  the  same  O.T.  words  are  employed  by  Matthew, 
whose  book  is  so  much  richer  in  quotations,  both  direct 
and  indirect  This  not  only  furnishes  new  evidence  that 
Mark  and  Matthew  are  very  intimately  related,  in  a  way 
that  cannot  be  explained  except  by  the  assumption  that 
one  is  dependent  upon  the  other,  but  it  also  shows  that  it 
is  Mark  which  is  dependent  upon  Matthew.  The  poor 
borrows  from  the  rich,  not  the  reverse.  In  the  case  before 
us  this  would  necessarily  appear  doubtful,  if  it  were  the 
Greek  Matthew  upon  which  Mark  drew;  for  then  the 
ntmierous  variations  from  Matthew  shown  by  Mark  in  the 
citations,  which  for  the  most  part  affect  the  sense  very 

little,  and  which  are  by  no  means  always  improvementSi 
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must  be  regarded  as  particular  caprices  of  the  author.  In 
this  connection,  also,  the  tradition,  according  to  which 
Mark  could  have  had  only  the  Aramaic  Matthew  before 
him,  proves  to  be  the  thread  of  Ariadne.  In  Mark's  exem- 
plar, also,  the  words  taken  from  the  O.T.  were  in  Aramaic; 
that  is,  his  native  language.  It  was  just  as  easy  for  him 
to  translate  these  citations  into  Greek  as  words  like  Abba, 
Babbonii  Taliika  humi^  etc.  (n.  5).  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  conceivable  and  self-evident  that  after  twenty  years 
of  intercourse  with  the  Greek  Churches,  where  it  was 
customary  to  study  the  LXX  to  determine  ^'whether 
these  things  were  so''  (Acts  xviL  11),  Mark  was  very 
familiar  with  this  text,  particularly  in  passages  that  were 
often  quoted  in  Christian  circles,  and  that  in  his  book 
intended  for  Greek-speaking  Christians  he  would  make 
use  of  the  LXX  where  it  was  convenient  Whether  for 
this  purpose  he  ever  found  it  necessary  to  unrol  the  LXX 
may  be  considered  doubtful.  Mark  was  in  the  same 
position  in  relation  to  the  Aramaic  Matthew  as  was  the 
person  who  translated  the  whole  of  Matthew  into  Greek 
some  fifteen  or  twenty-five  years  later  (above,  p.  579  £). 
The  fact  that  in  many  instances  the  text  is  the  same, 
or  practically  the  same,  in  both,  is  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  the  assumption  of  the  dependence  of  both 
Mark  and  the  Greek  Matthew  upon  the  same  Aramaic 
original,  the  LXX,  and  the  language  current  in  the 
Church  of  their  time.  The  fact,  however,  that  they  vary 
in  numerous  details,  which  for  the  most  part  do  not  affect 
the  sense,  is  just  as  simply  accounted  for  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  Mark  was  not  as  yet  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
Matthew,  and  that  the  translator  of  Matthew  into  Greek 
was  bound,  first  of  all,  to  follow  his  original,  and  in  other 
respects  was  under  even  less  obligation  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  form  of  the  citations  in  Mark  than  he 
wa6  to  pay  attention  to  the  LXX  and  the  language  of 
the  Church  (n.  6).     The  dependence  of  Mark  upon  the 
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Aramaic  Matthew  is  shown  also  by  the  relation  of  the 
citations  in  both  to  the  Hebrew  text.  While  we  are  able 
to  recognise,  even  in  the  Greek  form  in  which  we  possess 
his  work,  that  the  author  of  Matthew  used  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  O.T.,  though  the  citations  which  he  took 
from  this  source  are  freely  handled,  and  while  we  observe 
that  the  Greek  translator  retained  this  relation  to  the 
Hebrew  text  in  many  decisive  passages  in  spite  of  his 
frequent  dependence  upon  the  LXX,  Mark  is  much 
more  strongly  under  the  influence  of  the  LXX,  and 
gives  us  a  translation  which  is  independent  of  the 
LXX  only  where  Matthew  does  the  same.  This  he 
was  able  to  do,  not  by  reason  of  his  independent  know- 
ledge  of  the  Hebrew  text,  of  which  he  nowhere  shows  a 
clear  example,  but  from  his  acquaintance  with  Matthew 
in  its  original  Aramaic  form.  We  have  decisive  proof  of 
this  in  the  citations  in  Mark  L  2£  and  xiv.  27  (n.  6). 
In  the  first  passage,  Mark  quotes  a  combination  of  MaL 
iii.  1  and  Isa.  xl.  3  as  a  single  connected  saying  of  Isaiah. 
All  the  efforts  made  by  the  early  Church  to  defend  the 
evangelist  against  the  censures  of  the  Neoplatonist  Por- 
phyry, by  means  of  emendations  of  the  text  and  apologetic 
interpretations  of  the  only  trustworthy  text,  were  not 
enough  to  explain  away  the  fact  that  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  book,  and  in  the  single  passage  where  he 
quotes  an  author  by  name,  Mark  mcJces  a  mistake  in 
citing  his  source.  This  would  have  been  avoidable,  if  he 
had  drawn  upon  the  O.T.  directly.  If  he  had  cited  the 
passage  freely  from  memory,  it  could  be  explained  as  a 
mere  slip ;  but  since  both  fragments  of  which  the  quota- 
tion is  made  up  show  clear  traces  of  Mark's  dependence 
upon  Matthew  (n.  6),  the  incorrect  reference  of  the  com- 
bined passages  to  Isaiah  is  to  be  explained  as  due  to  the 
same  cause.  Mark  found  both  passages  used  in  Matthew 
in  connection  with  the  Baptist,  the  one  correctly  referred 
to  Isaiah  (Matt,  iii  3),  the  other,  however,  quoted  as 
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Scripture  without  the  name  of  a  prophet  (Matt  zL  10). 
More  than  this,  the  latter  was  produced  in  Matthew 
freely,  and  for  this  reason,  possibly,  was  not  to  be  found 
at  once  in  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  Bible.  Accordingly, 
Mark,  who  wished  to  connect  these  words  with  those  of 
Isaiah,  took  them  also  as  the  words  of  the  prophet. 

1.  (P.  603.)  In  tJie  first  part  of  both  Gospels  the  similarity  of  substance 
and  form  appears  chiefly  in  single  sentences  (Mark  L  3,  5= Matt.  in.  3,  6) 
and  short  nanatiTes  (Mark  L  16-20^=  Matt.  iv.  18-S8 ;  Mark  L  40-44 « Matt 
viii.  1-4) ;  farther  on  it  is  rather  in  whole  series  of  sections  (Mark  z.  1-zt  17 
=Matt.  xiz.  1-zxL  13,  interrupted  only  by  the  parable  in  xx.  1-16 ;  Mark 
zi.  27-zii.  37  b  Matt.  zzL  23-xxii.  46^  interrupted  only  by  the  parables 
xzi.  2S-32,  xxiL  1-13;  Mark  xiv.  1-xt.  47 » Matt  xxvi  1-xxvii.  61,  inter- 
rupted only  by  xxvi.  52-54,  xxvii.  3-10, 515-63).  Single  rare  words  or  forms 
deserve  less  stress  than  is  sometimes  laid  upon  them.  In  the  first  place, 
every  argument  for  literary  dependence,  based  upon  such  resemblaniDes,  is 
confronted  by  the  fact  that  no  form  of  textual  corruption  is  more  frequent 
in  the  Qospels  than  the  assimilation  of  one  Qospel  with  another.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  Luke  v.  20,  23,  diif>iiavrai  is  undoubtedly  the  correct  reading 
whereas,  taking  the  parallels  in  Matt  ix.  2,  5,  the  weight  of  evidence  is  for 
dffiloyrai  or  a^icvrcu,  and  in  Mark  ii.  5,  9  the  external  evidence  leaves  us 
undecided.  This  Doric  form  of  the  perf.  ind.  (Euhner-Blass,  Gram.  L  2. 201) 
is  clearly  supported  in  Luke  vii.  47.  48 ;  John  xx.  23 ;  1  John  iL  12,  which 
shows  its  general  currency.  The  form  affUovrai  also  meets  the  case  in  Matt 
ix.  2,  5  and  parallels  (against  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  14.  6X  though  not  in  these 
other  passages.  In  the  second  place,  much  that  has  been  represented  as 
remarkable  is  not  so  to  a  connoisseur,  as  afrcKorecrra^,  Matt  xiL  13 ;  Luke 
vi.  10 ;  Mark  iii.  6 ;  cf .  afrcfforcon?,  Mark  viii.  25.  Besides  the  instances  in 
Winer-Schmiedel,  §  12.  7,  note  12,  cf.  Ign.  Smym,  xi.  2.  It  is  entirely  out 
of  place  to  adduce  in  evidence  dirtKplvaro  (for  dirtxplOff)  in  Matt,  xxvii.  12 ; 
Mark  xiv.  61 ;  Luke  xxiii.  9 ;  for  these  three  passages  deal  with  three  different 
occurrences,  while  in  the  actual  parallels,  Matt  xxvi.  63 ;  Mark  xiv.  61 ; 
Luke  xxiL  66,  or  Matt,  xxvii.  12 ;  Mark  xv.  5 ;  Luke  xxiii.  3,  both  content 
and  form  are  very  different ;  cf.  Veit,  IL  125.  Moreover,  in  Matt  xxvii.  12 
we  are  probably  to  read  dirtKpivtro  alongside  of  dwtKpiSffj  xxviL  14  (=Mark 
XV.  5).  The  Attic  dir^Kplvccro  is  attested  beyond  question  only  in  Luke  iiL 
16 ;  Acts  iii.  12 ;  ^  contra,  Mark  xiv.  61 ;  Luke  xxiiL  9  (only  L,  to  be  sure, 
has  -ycro,  but  correctly ;  cf.  Blass,  Ntl.  Oram.*  §  20.  1  [Eng.  trans,  p.  44] ; 
John  V.  17,  19,  it  is  uncertain,  and  in  John  xii.  23,  decidedly  so.  In  the 
third  place,  every  proof  of  the  dependence  of  one  author  upon  the  other, 
based  upon  such  phenomena,  comes  to  nothing  in  the  case  of  Matt  and  Mark, 
if  Mark  was  familiar  with  the  Aramaic  Matt.,  and  the  Qreek  translator  of 
Matt  was  familiar  with  Mark. 

2.  (Pp.  607,  609.)  Mark  i.  2-13  makes  the  impression  not  of  a  freely 
drawn  sketch,  but  of  an  excerpt.  Now  excerpts  are  commonly  made  from 
books,  not  from  oral  traditions.    Mark  found  the  materials  in  Matt  iii.  1-6| 
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iiL  IS-iv.  11,  and  also  Matt,  zi  10  (see  nxAm  6  belowX    The  only  tracM  Uiat 

Mark  Bhows  of  aa  kdividual  conception  or  tradition  are  that  he  repreeents 

Jeens  alone  aa  the  recipient  of  the  divine  witness  at  the  baptiam  (Ter.  10 1\ 

and  that  he  mentions  the  beasts  (ver.  13).   But  that  the  narratiTe  from  whidi 

he  made  his  extracts  was  wholly  or  snb^wntially  identical  with  Matt.  iT.  1-11, 

must  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Mark  concludes  his  account  with  the 

nmustry  of  the  angels.    This  is  intelligible  only  in  Matt,  where  this  duucow€iv 

(aenring  at  table,  care  for  all  physical  needs,  cf.  viii  16,  zzv.  45,  xxvii.  56) 

corresponds  with  the  opening  of  the  narratiTe  iv.  2^       Mark  i.  16-JK)>« 

Matt.  iv.  18-22.    Matthew  omits  iiklyoifj  which  in  Mark  L  19  presents  the 

situation  more  vividly,  and  fitrh  r&v  iuo6mrmif,  which  in  Mark  L  80  renden 

the  brothers'  immediate  decision  more  comprehensible,  and  saves  it  to  some 

extent  from  the  appearance  of  beittg  unfilial.    These  omissions  certainly 

oould  not  be  explained  in  Matt,  on  the  ground  of  an  e£fort  to  secure  brevity, 

for  Matthew's  a<^unt  is  on  the  whole  a  trifle  more  extended  than  Mark'ft  (88 

words  against  82),  nor  yet  in  any  other  way.    It  is  Mark  that  contributed 

these  illuminating  details.       MukL40-i5=sMatt.  viii.  1-4.    The  principal 

diflerence  lies  in  Mark's  representation  of  the  charge  to  the  lepers  as  a  very 

emphatic  one,  for  the  sake  of  contrasting  with  it  the  uninterrupted  spread  of 

the  report  of  Jesusf  mighty  deeds  (vv.  43,  45).    This  idea  would  have  been 

entirely  to  Matthew's  purpose,  and  very  suitable  as  an  example  in  connection 

with  xiL  16-21.    By  the  place  to  which  he  assigned  the  narrative,  he  gave  it 

quite  another  significance  (seep.  644 IX  ^^  ui  the  phrase  tb  fuiprvptov  tArok 

gave  characteristic  expreesion  to  his  conception.    Aa  Mark,  who  shows  no 

anxiety  here,  or  elsewhere,  to  defend  Jesus  from  the  chaige  of  annulling  the 

law,  preserves  this  detaU,  he  is  seen  to  be  the  dependent  author.        Mark 

iL  1-12  3B  Matt.  ix.  1-8.    Mark's  additions  throughout  setve  to  illuminate 

Matthew's  less  perspicuous  account.    The  unintelligible  idcbv,  Matt  ix.  2,  is 

made  clear  by  the  account  in  Mark  ii  4,  and  with  this  in  view  the  situation 

is  already  carefully  described  in  w.  1,  2.    It  would  have  been  better  to 

mention  the  presence  of  the  scribes  at  this  point,  also,  as  Luke  does  in 

introducing  the  story,  v.  17.    But  as  Mark  has  Matthew's  account  before 

him,  he  first  alludes  to  their  presence  at  that  point  in  the  narrative  (ver.  6) 

where  Matthew  assumes  but  does  not  expressly  state  it.    The  complaint 

o^Tot  /SXaff^fif t,  Matt  ix.  8,  which  would  be  obscure  to  readers  unfamiliar 

with  Jewish  modes  of  thought,  is  explained  in  detail  in  Mark  iL  6-^,  as  is 

the  way  that  Jesus  ^  saw  *  the  thoughts  of  the  fault-finders.       In  Mark  ii.  27 

the  separation  by  koI  IXcynr  ahnis  of  two  sayings  of  Jesus  occasioned  by 

similar  circumstances,  shows  that  Mark  had  before  him  a  narrative  in  which 

the  two  were  either  separated  by  other  matter  or  at  least  differently  arranged. 

That  is,  Mark  excerpts  from  Matt  xiL  l-8»  peering  over  the  sentences,  xiL  6-7, 

between  those  two  sayings.       Of  itself,  it  would  be  conceivable  that  Matthew, 

who^  in  accordance  with  his  plan,  sought  in  viii.  18-ix.  84  to  present  as  rapid 

a  succession  as  possible  of  changing  scenes  (above,  pp.  644, 588  f  .X  was  thus  led 

to  condense  extended  accounts  from  Mark,  if  he  had  them  before  him,  by  Uie 

omission  of  unessential  details.    For  example,  Mark  iv.  36-41  (108  words)  ■• 

Matt  viiL  23-27  (76  words),  where  Luke  viii.  23-26,  also  (69  words  from  mai 

A»llxBfiira»y  ver.  22)^  has  abridged  decidedly.    But  this  is  incapable  of  proof. 

In  any  case,  the  striking  ol  AwBfmnoi^  Matt  viii  27,  cannot  be  derived  from 
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Mark  iv.  41,  where  the  reference  is  plainlj  to  the  disciples,  whom  Matthew 
everywhere  designates  as  fja^hpral,  never  Mpawoi  (x.  35,  36  cannot  be  nsed 
in  evidence,  nor  can  xiv.  33  also  be  compared  with  it,  where  the  disciplea 
who  remain  in  the  ship,  in  distinction  from  Peter  %nd  Jesus,  are  called  o^  cV 
rf  frXo*^).  Also  the  people  in  general  cannot  be  intended,  who  later  heard  of 
the  act  of  Jesns,  for  whom  Matthew  commonly  nses  a  different  form  of  ex- 
pression (ix.  8,  33,  xii.  23,  xiv.  13,  xr.  37,  xxiL  33).  FinaUy,  Matthew  did 
not  refer  to  other  persons  who  were  with  Jesns  and  the  disciples  in  the  same 
boat,  for  the  practised  fishermen  did  not  need  the  help  of  sailors,  and  the 
company  of  strangers  was  not  in  place  when  Jesns  desired  to  withdraw  from 
the  people,  and  had  dismissed  all  who  were  not  entirely  suited  to  accompany 
Him  (viii.  20)  in  order  to  cross  the  lake  alone  with  the  disciples  (v«r.  S3). 
A  solution  of  this  difficulty,  as  well  as  of  the  use  of  W^w  in  Matt.  ix.  %  can- 
not be  found  in  Matt.,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  found  in  Mark,  in  the  state- 
ment iv.  36,  that  yet  other  ships  alongside  of  or  following  the  boat  which 
held  Jesus  and  His  disciples,  crossed  the  sea  with  them.  This  ia  one  of  the 
fine  strokes  of  the  brush  which  correctly  reproduces  the  recollection  of 
Mark's  authority,  Peter,  and,  without  any  intention  on  the  part  of  Mark,  it 
serves  us  as  an  historical  explanation  of  the  enigmatical  avBpmfrot,  in  Matt 
It  would  be  entirely  incomprehensible,  however,  that  Matthew,  when  Mark's 
Gk>spel  was  before  him,  should  have  omitted  this  remark,  which  was  essential 
for  the  understanding  of  his  narrative ;  and  also  why  he  placed  the  exclama- 
tion of  astonishment  in  the  mouths  of  the  puzzling  ''men,"  instead  oi  the 
disciples,  as  is  the  case  in  Mark.  Mark  vL  14-32  s>  Matt.  xiv.  1-13.  It  is 
self-evident  that  Mark  vi.  14-16  is  not  spontaneous  narration,  but  an  ex- 
planation of  a  received  account  by  means  of  glosses  (by  ^arcp^y — ovrov  in  ver. 
14,  and  then  by  ver.  15 ;  cf .  viiL  28),  and  that  in  consequence  of  tiieae  glosses 
the  author  is  obliged  to  return  to  the  beginning  of  the  story  as  he  had  re- 
ceived it,  in  altered  f ormi  with  ver.  16.  Even  those  who  are  not  sensitive  to 
stylistic  impressions  must  recognise  this  on  comparing  the  passage  with  Luke 
ix.  7-^.  It  is  equally  clear,  however,  that  Luke's  smooth  account  ia  not  the 
bads  of  the  awkward  narrative  in  Mark,  especially  as  everything  added  in 
Mark  vi.  17  ff.  is  found  in  Luke,  not  in  this  connection,  but  in  a  partial  and 
most  cnndBTiierl  form  at  ilL  18-20.  On  the  other  hand,  Matt  xiv.  1  ff.  presents 
the  original  text  which  Mark  glosses.  If  Mark  did  not  find  Herod^  brother 
designated  by  name  in  Matt  xiv.  3,  the  mistaken  4iXiir  irov  of  Mark  vL  17  ia 
lus  addition  (above,  pp.  603,  note  3,  and  690).  The  omission  of  the  name 
cannot  be  viewed  reversely  as  a  correction  made  by  Matthew  in  material 
drawn  from  Mark,  for  a  critical  reader  working  upon  Mark  and,  with  more 
exact  historical  knowledge,  noticing  the  error,  would  not  simply  have  deleted 
the  mistaken  name,  but  have  put  the  right  one  in  its  place,  as  the  redactor 
of  the  Qoipei  of  ihs  Hdfrmn  did  in  Matt,  xxiii.  35  (above,  p.  669,  n.  5).  Bvt 
here,  also,  Mark  is  not  simply  a  compiler  of  extracts.  The  lively  and  graphic 
treatment,  richer  in  every  way  as  compared  with  Matthew,  cannot  b«  the 
product  of  the  free  artistic  fancy  of  this  Mark,  who  yet  showed  himislf  so 
painfully  bound  to  the  written  source  before  him.  It  can  only  havss  come 
from  the  accounts  of  those  who  stood  nearer  the  events  themselves,  and  in  this 
connection — besides  Peter— we  are  to  bear  in  mind  Luke  viii.  3 ;  John  iv.  46  ; 
Acts  xiii  1.    From  Peter,  too,  he  would  have  known,  what  did  not  appear 
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from  Matt.,  that  the  feeding  of  the  five  thoiiBand  was  connected  with  the  return 
of  the  apostles  from  their  preaching  tour.  The  champions  of  Mark's  priority 
over  Matthew  have  with  singular  unanimity  found  a  leading  proof  of  Matthew's 
dependence  in  the  comparison  of  Matt.  xiv.  12-13  and  Mark  vi.  30-33. 
Matthew,  they  say,  thoughtlessly  failed  to  observe  that  xiv.  3-11  was  an 
episode  growing  out  of  what  preceded  xiv,  1  f.,  and  connects  the  continuing 
narrative  immediately  with  the  close  of  the  episode,  and  he  transformed  the 
returning  apostles  (Mark  vi.  30 ;  Luke  ix.  10)  into  John's  disciples  informing 
Jesus  of  their  master's  death,  because  in  his  story  the  apostles  had  long  since 
returned  from  their  wanderings,  being  present  with  Jesus  as  early  as  xii.  1. 
In  reply,  let  us  note — (1)  That  Mark  could  not  have  betrayed  Matthew  into 
confusing  Jesus'  disciples  with  the  Baptist's,  for  in  Mark  vi.  29  the  disciples 
of  the  Baptist  are  plainly  distinguished,  even  to  the  dullest  comxyrehension, 
from  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  who  are  spoken  of  as  apostles,  vi.  30.  So  if 
Matthew  made  the  avrfyy^Ckav  of  Mark  vi.  30  the  predicate  of  fioBr^td  in 
vi.  29,  it  was  not  a  case  of  confusion,  but  of  wanton  change.  (2)  There  could 
be  no  occasion  for  Matthew  to  do  this,  in  the  fact  that  he  had  already  recorded 
tihe  sending  out  of  the  apostles  in  chap,  x.,  for  he  had  said  nothing  of  their 
return,  and  he  might  mention  that  incidentally  here  as  an  introduction  to 
something  further.  For  by  the  whole  arrangement  of  v.  1-xiv.  12  (above, 
pp.  542  ff.,  558)  he  had  precluded  the  readers'  finding  in  the  succession  of  the 
narratives  any  reflection  of  the  chronological  order  of  the  events.  Therefore 
zii.  22-24  may  be  identical  with  ix.  32-34  (above,  p.  599),  and  xiii.  54-^8 
may  precede  5-7.  If  a  mere  repetition  of  Mark  vi.  30-33  had  still  seemed  to 
him  inconvenient,  he  eould  have  omitted  these  statements  and  substituted  a 
general  note  of  time  like  iii.  1,  xii.  1,  xiv.  1.  (3)  If  Matt.  v.  l-xiv.  12  is  not 
continuous  narrative  at  all,  but  a  series  of  narrative  fragments,  connected  chro- 
nologically only  here  and  there  (viii.  1,  viii.  18-ix.  34,  xii.  46,  xiii.  1 — above, 
pp.  557  f.,  584 1),  it  must  be  considered  a  misunderstanding  of  the  peculiarity 
of  the  Gfospel  to  infer  from  the  connection  of  xiv.  12  that  what  is  related  in 
xiv.  12  ff.  followed  the  remarks  of  Herod  in  xiv.  2,  which  would  then  be 
incompatible  with  the  immediate  connection  of  these  same  events  with  the 
Baptist's  execution.  (4)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  more  likely  than 
that  Herod  should  have  been  visited  by  these  superstitious  fancies  directly 
after  the  commission  of  his  miserable  deed.  All  that  is  related  in  Matt, 
xiv.  1-36,  and  also,  with  some  additions,  in  Mark  vi.  14-56,  may  easily  have 
occurred  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks.  Mark  vii.  1-23 « Matt.  xv.  1-20. 
Matthew's  smoothly  flowing  account,  which  assumes  acquaintance  with  Jewish 
customs,  cannot  be  dependent  on  Mark's,  which  is  broken  by  glosses  intended  to 
explain  these  customs  to  extra-Palestinian  and  non-Jewish  readers,  and  so  made 
very  awkward  at  the  very  beginning.  Here  again,  too,  as  in  iL  27,  vi.  10,  cf. 
i  7,  the  interruption  of  the  discourse  by  koX  lk€ytv  avrotf,  vii.  9,  shows  tiiat 
Mark  was  drawing  upon  a  book  in  which  the  several  parts  of  the  discourse  in 
question  were  differently  arranged,  or  given  in  a  more  extended  form.  The 
former  is  the  case  in  Matt.  xv.  3-9.  Mark  found  it  more  satisfactory  to  put 
first  Isaiah's  condemnation  of  extemalism  in  worship,  which  had  an  immediate 
relation  to  the  question  in  dispute,  and  then  follow  with  the  proof,  which 
in  Matt,  xnrecedes,  that  the  Pharisees  in  other  matters  also  over-esteemed  the 
Babbimc  precepts,  in  that  they  even  set  them  above  the  explicit  law  of  Qod« 
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3.  (P.  608.)  The  oorrectnefls  of  the  above  remarks  on  Matt  zzL  S3- 
xxii.  ^BMark  zi  27-xiL  37  will  appear  to  everyone  from  any  sort  of  a 
synopsiB.  Notice  how  Matthew  reduces  to  bearable  proportions  the  oonstant 
repetition  of  koI  in  Mark  xi.  27,  28,  31,  33,  xii.  2, 12, 13,  23,  28,  35,  38,  cL 
above,  pp.  602,  n.  2,  591,  n.  7 ;  also  the  smoother  sentence-stracture.  Matt 
xxi.  28,  as  compared  with  Mark  xL  32,  and  the  apt  irayidcuetv.  Matt  xxii  15, 
instead  of  oypcvcfy,  Mark  xiL  13.  The  same  consideration  which  led  Mark 
to  cut  down  the  series  of  parables  directed  against  the  Pharisees  moved  him 
also  to  abridge  Matt  xxi  40-44,  although  Mark  xii.  10  is  thereby  deprived  of 
its  natural  nnection. 

4.  (P.  609.)  Mark  xv.  28  is  recognised  to  be  an  interpolation ;  d  Lake 
xxii.  37.  l^k  ix.  48  (and,  according  to  the  later  authorities,  ix.  44  also)  is 
not  so  much  a  quotation  as  a  free  adaptation  of  Isa.  Ixvi.  24^  only  with  such 
divergences  from  the  LXX  as  its  introduction  into  Jesus'  discourse  required. 
Mark  xiL  29,  where  Deut  vi.  4  (exactly  after  the  LXX)  is  prefixed  to  the 
words  from  Deut.  vi.  5,  which  Matthew  also  quotes  (chap.  xxii.  37),  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  citation  of  Mark's  own ;  nor  yet  Mark  xL  17,  where  the 
quotation  from  Isa.  Ivi.  7,  abridged  in  Matt  xxi.  13,  is  filled  out  in  harmony 
with  the  LXX. 

5.  (P.  610.)  On  the  Aramaic  words  in  Mark  see  above,  p.  602,  n.  L 
On  Mark  xv.  34»Matt  xxvii.  46=Ps.  xxii.  2,  cf.  vol  i.  15  f.  This  short 
ejaculation  of  the  crucified  Christ,  as  well  as  the  other  words  of  Jesus  which 
Mark  gives  in  Aramaic,  might  have  been  known  to  him  from  oral  nanatives 
before  he  read  Matt,  xxvii.  46.  In  the  translation  hia  6  6€6s  fuw  approaches 
the  LXX  more  nearly  than  AUtthew's  B^s  ftou^  but  9h  rl  departs  from  the 
T^XX  and  from  the  Greek  Matt  (irarQ. 

6.  (Pp.  610,  611.)  Certain  citations  call  for  more  particular  discuasion. 
^  *  (1)  Mark/^.  27 « Matt.  xxvL  31=Zech.  xiii.  7.  Mark's  independence  of  the 
^  '  i       LXX  here  is  beyond  doubt,  and  on  the  other  hand,  also,  he  gives  a  far  from 

exact  translation  of  the  Hebrew.  He  is,  therefore,  following  a  document  in 
which  the  Hebrew  text  was  indeed  the  bans,  but  was  very  freely  handled, 
that  is  to  say,  Matt,  which  like  Mark  gives  warafm  instead  of  iraro^ 
against  the  original  text  and  LXX.  But  even  here  we  see  that  it  was  not 
the  Qreek  Matt  that  Mark  had  before  him ;  for  what  should  have  prompted 
him  to  turn  about  koI  duttntopirurB^a-ovrat  rA  np6fiaTa  (r^;  voi/unfs)  into  t^ 
vp^PcBTa  ^uurnopnurBfiirovTat !  Elsewhere  Mark  shows  no  aversion  to  a  Semitic 
word-order ;  in  comparison  with  the  Qreek  Matt,  he  is  throughout  the  less 
elegant  stylist  This  is  a  mere  chance,  then,  explained  only  by  the  sup- 
position that  the  same  Aramaic  original  was  before  them  both ;  whereas 
Mark  chose  the  order  natural  in  Greek,  the  translator  of  Matt  preserved 
the  order  of  the  original.  For  the  rest,  there  is  no  such  agreement  as  would 
compel  us  to  assume  that  Mark  had  the  Greek  Matt,  before  him,  or  that 
Matthew  was  influenced  by  Mark.  The  word  irordo-crtf  is  usual,  and  offered 
by  the  LXX  ;  besides,  voifj^v  and  n'p6para  were  inevitable,  and  duurKopwur- 
Bifo-ovrat  was  in  use  in  similar  connections ;  cf.  Jer.  xxiiL  1,  2 ;  John  xi.  52 ; 
Acts  V.  37.  It  may  still  be  a  matter  of  discussion  whether  the  additioc  of 
r^r  volfivTit  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxiv.  1,  c.  3 ;  Ex.  xxxiv.  31),  by  means  of  which  the  con- 
trast of  shepherd  and  flock  is  made  more  noticeable  to  the  ear,  was  already 
contained  in  the  Aram.  Matt,  and  was  omitted  l)y  Mark,  or  whether  i£  is  an 


